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A  TALE  OF  «THE  DERBY/ 


THE  '  Flannters '  had  arrived  ia 
the  Boyal  Barracks,  Dublin. 

The  'Flannters'  were  a  crock 
corps ;  mare  so  than  many  dragoon 
regiments  of  the  second  order; 
much  more  so  than  any  flying  bat- 
tery'of  the  gunners,  and  infinitely 
more  so  than  the  '  Old  Slows/ 
whom  they  had  relieved,  and  who 
had  been  consigned  to  the  ooDgeniai 
dreariness  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  *  Flannters'  had  publicly 
announced  that  they  were  going  to 
be  very  gay.  They  purposed  opening 
the  campaign  with  a  grand  fancy 
ball,  to  be  followed  by  a  series  of 
pio-nics,  and  concluded,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  leave  season,  by- 
amateur  theatricals.  So  the  upper 
ten— or  shall  we  say  one?— uiou- 
sand  of  the  good  city  of  Dublin  were 
considerably  elated  or  depressed, 
and  rejoiced  or  mourned  according 
to  their  various  temperaments. 

Papas  groaned  over  the  tightness 
of  the  money-market,  and  took  an- 
other glass  of  the  '  fiue  old  port,* 
as  they  execrated  the  Fenians,  whose 
sad  escapades  had  so  materially 
afifected  the  vaJue  of  landed  pro- 
X)erty;  clever  mammas  mentally 
ran  up  the  amounts  of  milliners' 
bills  ahready  due,  and  framed  lists 
of  those  who  would  stand  further 
addition  to  their  outstanding  ao- 
counts,  and  of  others  who  might  be 
induced  to  dispose  of  their  silken 
wares  without  prospect  of  imme- 
diate payment;  itur  daughters  with 
brilliant  complexions  and  dazzling 
eyes  revelled  in  unbounded  spirits 
at  the  thoughts  of  all  the  fun  and 
jollity  before  them.  Georgina  in 
her  first  season,  thinking  that,  no 
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doubt,  her  pretty  face,  and  merry, 
witty  manner  would  at  once  procure 
for  her  a  capital  match ;  Mary  Anne, 
verging  thirtywards,  determining 
that  now  or  never  was  her  oppor- 
tunity of  netting  an  eligible  hus- 
band; while  the  handsome,  big, 
lounging  sons,  who  lived  and  dressed 
well  (the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world)  on  apparently  '  nothing  a 
year  and  no  allowanoes/  looked 
eagerly  forward  to  pleasant  dinners 
at  the  'Flauntenr'  mess,  with  a 
little  •  Van- John '  or  Loo,  and  a  T 
broiled  bone  or  so,  as  an  appropriate 
finish. 

The  '  Flannters '  were  as  good  as 
their  word;  and  in  due  course  all 
Merrion  Square,  Stephen's  Green, 
and  the  adjacent  aristocratic  streets 
were  worked  up  to  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement  concerning  the  invita- 
tions to  the  fimcy  ball,  which  were 
distributed  with  great  impartiality, 
and  with  a  total  disregard  for  the 
injunctions  of  the  Castle-yard  clique ; 
which  latter  was  thereby  mortally 
offended,  and  tried  to  pooh-pooh 
the  gallant  '  Flannters  ;*  but  with- 
out eflect,  for  their  neat  pink  cards 
— signed  by  Captains  Ealph  .Moss- 
croft  and  Halse-Lynden— were  as 
eagerly  sought  after  as  if  Lords 
Lieutenant,  gentlemen-at-large,  and 
so  forth,  had  never  existed. 

Captain  Halse-Lynden  was  a 
handsome  man.  A  very  handsome 
man— of  that  type  which  we  call 
Saxon,  for  want  of  a  better  term. 
Clean-cut  features  of  a  very  light- 
brown  complexion,  bright  blue, 
laughiug  eyes,  long  brown  whiskers, 
and  a  silky,  golden  moustache,  fall- 
ing  naturally,  and  free  from  tho 
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greasy  abominations  of  the  Burling- 
ton Arcade.  And  aa  we  see  him 
now,  when  getting  into  '  mufti/ 
after  morning  parade,  we  mu&t  con- 
fess that  he  is  as  fair  a  specimen  of 
the  English  swell,  sa  any  other  gen- 
tleman of  our  acquaintance. 

*  Giles,  a  collar— no,  not  that ; 
one  of  the  new  ones—that's  it 
Kow  brufih  my  hat— and,  Qiles  1' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

*  Step  over,  with  my  compliments, 
to  the  colonel's  quarters,  and  at^k  if 
he  has  any  more  fneuds  for  the  ball- 
list  I'm  going  down  to  the  Castlo 
Guard,  to  complete  it  with  Captain 
MoBscroft' 

'  All  right,  sir.'  And  the  faithful 
Giles  left  the  room. 

'  And,  Gilds!' 

'  Yes,  sir/  answered  the  servant, 
returning. 

*  Has  the  company  been  paid  yet  ? 

*  Not  yet,  sir.' 

•Well,  take  this  "fiver"  to  Mr. 
Scott,  with  my  compliments,  and  ask 
him  to  pay  it' 

'  Right,  sir.' 

The  captain  went  on  with  his 
toilet— pinning  a  necktie— scruti- 
nising the  ball-list,  trying  various 
coats  and  waistcoats,  looking  over 
the  notes  and  pencilled  cards  that 
littered  the  table  —  muttering  at 
times  to  himself,  the  while  he 
smoked  a  cigar. 

*  Hem — odd  the  Carters  am't  down 
— Larkins  ?  that  long,  hunting  fol- 
low?— Yes,  best  have  him.  Hem — 
Marsh,  two  daughters— overstocked 
with  ladies  already — Uang  that 
fellow!  He's  crushed  this  coat  so 
that  it's  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Let  mo 
see— cards— list— cigar-case;  that's 
all  right;'  as  he  felt  his  pockets. 
*Now  these  letters— what  a  nuisance 
they  are.  Hem—  Governor's  weekly 
sermon— Dun,  dun,  dan;'  as  he 
sorted  the  results  of  the  morning's 
post  that  were  l^iog  on  his  desk; 
*  Amy— a  parcel  of  her  bosh— I 
wonder  how  girls  can  write  such  rub- 
bish —Hem—  Hem  —  Garstein  begs 
to  remind — cursed  bill  of  his  for 
250/.— hopes  it  will  be  duly  met— 
Hem — money  scarce — bah !  —  Mrs. 
Duffy  presents  her  compliments  and 
would  be  glad  if— dare  say  you 
would,  old  girl,  but  really  can't — 
Kyne?  Whothedev ' 


'  Colonel's  compliments,  sir,  and 
he  has  no  more  names  for  your  list.' 

'  Hal— well.  Bun  and  fetch  mo 
an  "  outside,"  Giles.' 

And  Captain  Halse-Lynden  lit 
a  fresh  cigar,  put  on  his  hat  and 
flesh-coloured  gloves,  and  jaunty 
cane  in  hand,  took  a  farewell  glance 
of  himself  in  the  glass  ere  he  com- 
menced to  descend  from  his  elevated 
quarters. 

'  I  say,  Lynden,  can  you  let  me 
have  an  invite  for  Coombes?'  asked 
Sydney  Dalton,  coming  out  of  the 
mess-bouse,  at  the  door  of  which 
Halse-Lynden  was  waiting  for  his 
car. 

*  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  pray  be 
reasonable!  The  list  is  quite  filled 
up,  and  brides  your  young  gra2ier 
is  hardly ' 

*  Yes,  and  that's  the  fellow  that 
Montresor  heard  discoursing  so 
freely  about  "  pups  of  ensigns "  at 
the  Brady's  "hop,"'  interrupted  a 
gallant  young  standard-bearer  of  the 
'  Flaunttrs.' 

'Is  he?  Oh  well,  never  mind 
him,  then.  We'll  have  pups  enough, 
without  "  pups  of  graziers."  ' 

'  Oh,  Lynden,  have  you  arranged 
with  the  messman  for  the  pic-nic 
next  Monday  ?'  asked  the  colonel  as 
he  joined  the  group. 

'  Ingram  is  to  manage  all  about 
that^  colonel.  I  must  be  off  to  tho 
Castle  Guard-room  now.  Any  of 
your  fellows  be  at  the  club  this 
afternoon  ?  I'm  going  to  play  Jarvis 
of  the  "  Plungers  "  at  billiards,  for  a 
couple  of  "  fivers,"  at  three.  Ta, 
ta.  Now,  jarvey,  steam  ahead !'  and 
Captain  Halse-Lynden  tucked  his 
right  leg  under  him  in  the  most  ap- 
proved style,  and  leant  on  the  centre 
cushion,  as  the  carman  whirled  him 
out  of  the  barrack  square,  and  down 
the  Liffey  quay,  at  a  most  aston- 
ishing pace. 

The  gnard-room  in  the  Upper 
Castle  Yiird  is  a  dirty,  frowzy  hole ; 
so,  at  Uast,  said  Captain  Balph 
Mosscroft,  its  present  occupier,  who 
certainly  had  a  right  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  if  exptTienco 
of  all  the  guard- rooms  in  the  United 
Kingdom  went  for  aught  And 
while  the  gallant  captain  is  leaning 
on  that  time-honoured,  crimson 
cushion  that  has,  beyond  the  me- 
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mory  of  man;  occnpied  a  conspi- 
cnoaB  position  on  the  sill  of  the 
window  that  looks  out  on  the  Hiber- 
nian Bank  and  Cork  Hill,  and  mns- 
iog  on  the  hardness  of  the  lines  that 
confines  him  to  duty  on  such  a 
glorious  May  day,  we  will  just  run 
oter  such  little  prominences  of  his 
character  as  are  most  apparent.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  carpet-knight^ 
and  nothing  could  ever  induce  him 
to  venture  his  precious  persoh  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a  well-managed  series  of 
exchanges  always  keeping  him  on 
home  service.  He  was  master  of  a 
tolerable  income,  which  he  warily 
added  to  with  the  aid  of  his  billiard- 
cne^  and  a  judicious  use  of  the 
•flats'— cards  and  men—and  with 
*  knowing 'hets,  picked  up,  for  the 
most  part,  when  men's  blood  was 
inflamed  with  wine.  He  was  a  ca- 
pital fellow  to  have  in  a  regiment, 
as  he  promoted  and  managed  balls, 
pic-nics,  and  such-like  with  a  skill 
almost  equal  to  that  of  a  professed 
M.  G.  He  was  a  tolerable  shot,  a 
tolerable  rider  to  hounds,  a  tolerable 
flirt— and,  in  short,  one  of  those- 
mild  '  admirable  Crichtons'  that 
are  so  very  useful,  and  somewhat 
ornamental,  in  garrison  life.  One 
spark  of  feeling  of  any  sort— save 
for  himself— he  had  never  dis- 
played; and  therein  lay  his 
strength. 

As  Captain  Mosscroft  leaned  out 
of  the  gnard-room  window,  he  spied 
Halse-Lynden,  who  had  dismissed 
his  car,  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
Cork  Hill  in  conversation  with  one 
of  the  aides-de-camp;  and  the  su- 
balterns of  the  guard,  Wilton  and 
Montresor,  coming  in  at  that  mo- 
ment from  visiting  their  sentries, 
the  trio  forthwith  fell  to  discussing 
their  brother  officer,  as  is  the  wont 
of  men  under  aimilay  circum- 
stances. 

'  How  does  Lynden  stand  for  the 
Derby,  do  you  know,  Mosscroft?' 
BSked  Wilton. 

*  Badly,  I  imagine.  In  fact  he 
almost  told  me  that  the  reason  he 
exchanged  into  us  last  March  was 
becanse  he  had  made  an  awful 
muddle  of  his  betting-book,  and 
wanted  to  have  the  tin  ready  to 
clear  himself:  Loyse  gave  him  a 


whole  pot  of  money  for  the  ex- 
change.* 

.  '  Odd,  wasn't  it,  to  exchange  so 
long  before  the  race  ?  Couldn't  he 
hedge?' 

'  No,  my  boy.  He  couldn't  get 
the  bets  he  wanted— he  was  too 
deep  in  the  mud  for  that  Besides, 
he  K>nnd  the  "  Plungers"  a  deuced 
sight  too  expensive.' 

'  Pooh !  his  governor  is  as  rich  as 
a  Jew,  is  he  not,  Montresor?' 

'Tes;  he's  one  of  tl^e  wealthiest 
men  in  the  City,  but  rather  a  screw, 
I  fancy,  and  not  very  fond  of  open- 
ing his  money-begs  to  Master  Halse. 
All  his  people  are  awfully  rich,  but 
all  quite  as  close  as  he  is  extrava- 
gant,' answered  Paul  Montresor,  who 
was  distantly  connected  with  the 
Lyndens* 

'  Ah  I  well,'  sighed  Wilton,  fling- 
ing himself  on  a  couch,  'as  long  as 
a  fellah  has  monied  people  at  bis 
back,  his  kites  axe  sure  to  fly,  so  it's 
all  the  same.  I  wish  I  had  a  jolly 
old  aunt,  rolling  in  money,  and  very 
fond  and  proud  of  me,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  wouldn't  I  go  itl' 

'Lynden  haa  an  old  aunt— Mrs. 
Halse— rolling  in  money,  but  she  is 
not  exactly  jolly,  too  religious  and 
May-meetingish  for  that.  She  used 
to  tip  Lynden  heavily  until  he  took 
to  keeping  racehorses,  when  she 
threw  him  over  altogether.'  And 
Montresor  lounged  on  the  cushion 
in  the  window  beside  his  revered 
captain. 

'  Hang  it  all  I  I  wish  he'd  come 
np.  What  on  earth  can  he  be  say- 
ing to  that  fool  all  this  time?  I 
say,  Wilton,  tell  a  corporal  to  go 
down  and  call  him,  will  you,  like  a 
good  fellow  ?' 

'Oh,  bother!'  yawned  the  lazy 
Wilton. 

'Ah,  never  mind;  he's  coming 
now,'  coDtinned  Mosscroft,  as  he 
perceived  Halse-Lynden  making  his 
way  towards  the  guard-house. 

"Morning,  Mosscroft.  We  must 
finish  off  those  invites  at  once,'  said 
Lynden,  as  he  entered  the  room. 
'  What  a  lazy  beggar  you  are,  Wil- 
ton, on  the  sofa  at  this  time  of  day  I 
Oh,  Montresor,  Hervey  wants  yon 
to  play  in  the  Garrison  v.  I  Zingari 
to-morrow  week.    Can  you  ?' 

'I  suppose  I  must;  but  it  will  bo 
B  a 
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an  awfal  grind,  coming  between  onr 
^st  pio-nic  and  the  ball/ 

'Let  me  see;  this  is  the  ist; 
Monday,  the  7th,  the  pio-nic;  and 
the  bairs  not  till  the  nth.  Pooh! 
you  will  haye  a  day's  lest  between 
each  event/ 

'  Wash  out  your  mouth,  Lynden?' 
asked  Mossoroft.  '  Sheny  and  selt^ 
zer,  or  soda  and  B  ?' 

'Soda,  please,  with  ''jest a  sketch 
of  sperrits  through  it,"  as  they  say 
here.  We  were  up  awfully  late  last 
night  at  Morris's— played  lansque- 
net till  all  was  blue!' 

*  How  did  you  come  off?' 

'  Oh,  pretty  well.  Landed  a  dozen 
"  skiYB,  and  thought  myself  deuced 
lucky.' 

'  I  like  lansquenet,'  remarked  Wil- 
ton; 'there's  no  bother  about  it 
You  stakes  your  money,  and  you 
takes  your ' 

'Gbance.  Bight;  ifs  as  simple 
as  "  pitch  and  toss,"  and  so  exactly 
suits  your  mental  incapacity,  Wil- 
ton,' interrupted  Mosscroft. 

'You  be  nangedr  was  the  only 
answer  vouchsafed  by  the  occupant 
of  the  sofa. 

'  Now  look  here,  Lynden.  Let  us 
polish  off  these  last  invitations,  and 
have  done  with  the  job.  Give  me 
the  list ;  and  do  you  fill  in  the  cards.' 

'No;  let  Montresor  write  them. 
I'm  too  shaky  until  Tve  had  my  peg.' 

'  Well,  ring  the  bell.  Now,  Mon^, 
take  those  cards  and  fire  away,  as  I 
read  out  the  names,'  said  MoFscrofb; 
and  the  two  set  busily  to  work  while 
Halse-Lynden  carefully  measured 
out  half  a  glass  of  brandy  into  a 
large  tumbler,  and  taking  a  bottle 
of  iced  soda-water  from  the  hands 
of  the  waiter,  undid  the  fastenings, 
and  waited  with  thirsty  eyes  until 
the  gas  forced  the  cork  up  to  the 
ceiling  with  a  loud  'pop,' and  the 
fizzing  contents  foamed  into  the  tum- 
bler, whence  the  delicious  compound 
was  at  once  transferred  to  the  expec- 
tant throat,  down  which  it  crackled 
and  hissed  like  cold  water  thrown 
on  red-hot  iron. 

'Hah!  that's  decidedly  better/ 
remarked  Lynden,  after  this  '  pick- 
me-up,'  as  he  leaoed  out  of  the  front 
window  with  Wilton,  and  amused 
liiiiiself  by  criticising  the  many  spe- 
cimens of  Irish  beauty  that  passed 


up  Cork  Hill,  and  in  superintending 
the  labours  of  the  Government  clerbi 
in  the  opposite  building,  who  were 
busily  engaged  in  managing  the 
gossip  of  the  country  and  noting 
the  contents  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  day. 

By  two  o'clock  the  cards  were  all 
finished  and  despatched,  and  after  a 
light  lunch,  Lynden  found  it  was 
time  to  sturt  for  the  club  in  Ste- 

S hen's  Green,  and  strolled  leisurely 
own  the  Ijower  Castle  Yard,  re- 
galing himself  with  a  cigar,  and, 
between  the  puffe,  gently  humming 
the  opening  bars  of  the  Guards' 
Waltz. 

'ThePlaunters'  ball  on  the  nth 
—Black  Friday  as  it  has  been  called 
— was  a  gi'and  success,  and  was  but 
little  affected  by  the  stunnmg  tele- 
graphic news  of  the  awful  panic  in 
the  City ;  for  your  Dublin  merchant 
is  not  of  a  speculative  nature,  and 
keeps  what  little  money  he  has  in 
tolerably  safe  investments,  so  while 
the  princes  of  London  commerce 
were  plunged  in  dread  and  dismay, 
their  brethren  on  t'other  side  the 
Channel  were  revelling,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  at  the '  Floun- 
ters* '  expense  in  all  the  delights  of 
the  gorgeous  fancy  ball.  All  enter- 
tainments of  this  sort  are,  I  take  it, 
much  the  same  in  their  general  fea- 
tures, and  only  vary  in  the  greater 
or  lesser  degrees  of  splendour  which 
they  exhibit.  Suffice  it  then  to  say 
that  the  unanimous  verdict  passed 
upon  this  one  given  by  the  '  Plaun- 
ters'  was,  that  it  outshone  anything 
of  the  same  kind  ever  seen  before  in 
Dublin,  and  was  a  success  a  mer- 
veille. 

When  Captain  Halse-Lynden  arose 
at  a  late  hour  the  following  morn- 
ing he  was  suffering  from  a  head- 
ache, which  was  not  diminished 
when  he  found  amongst  his  letters 
one  from  Garstein— the  Jew  who 
held  his  bill  for  250/. — in  which  the 
wily  Israelite  reflised  to  entertain  an 
application  for  a  renewal,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  bQl  should  be  taken 
up  when  due  on  Monday  the  2i8t 
instant  Halse-Lynden  cursed  the 
panic,  which,  no  doubt,  had  influ- 
eoced  the  money-lender  in  his  deci- 
sion, and,  over  two  or  three  cigars, 
set  himself  to  consider  the  gloomy 
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position  of  bis  affairs,  and  to  ham- 
mer out  a  plan  whereby  they  might 
be  nghted.  The  proceeds  of  his 
exchange  from  bis  old  'Plunger* 
regiment  to  the  'Flaunters'  had 
been  carefolly  kid  by  to  meet  the 
inevitable  losses  on  his  muddled 
Derby  betting-book^and  as  'settling 
day'  was  rapidly  approaching,  that 
money  conld  not  be  touched.  Mrs. 
Hake,  the  wealthy  and  childless 
aunt,  whom  Montiesor  spoke  of  in 
the  guard-room,  would  not  assist 
him  with  one  shiUing  since  her 
morality  had  been  shocked  by  Lyn- 
don's lH>r8e-Tacing  escapades.  Old 
Mr.  Lynden  was  not  that  easy-going 
sort  of  goyemor  with  which  some 
fallows  are  blessed,  and  was  likely, 
in  spite  of  his  great  wealth,  to  cut 
up  exoessiyely  rough  if  asked  by  hk 
son  for  any  further  help,  more  par- 
ticularly as  he  allowed  that  young 
gentleman  a  considerable  annual 
moome,  and  had  already  twice  paid 
hk  debts;  so  matters  altogether 
looked  very  'fishy,'  and  the  pliant 
captain  was,  as  he  said  to  hunself, 
'in  a  hole.'  Thinking  over  hk 
afiisdrs  did  not  make  them  appear 
one  bit  brighter,  so  with  a  sigh 
Halse-Lynden  at  length  arose  from 
hk  dismal  reverie,  having  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  run  over  to 
London  and  make  a  humiliating 
peraonal  application  to  his  father. 
Thk  was  Siaiturday;  Monday,  the 
f4th«  was  the  day  for  the  second 
picnic,  and  that  he  couldn't  miss; 
so  our  hero  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  'Derby  leave,'  which  a 
paternal  Horse  Guards  grants  to  all 
those  who  wkh  to  attend  our  annual 
saturnalia;,  and  start  by  the  early 
boat  on  Tuesday  morning  en  route 
for  town. 

Monday  the  14th  was  a  glorious 
summer  day,  and  the  sun  shone  on 
the  revellers  at  the  'Flaunters' 
second  pic*nio  to  the  Glen  of  the 
Downs,  as  if  its  services  had  been 
especially  hired  for  the  occasion.  At 
two  the  numerous  throng  of  hosts 
and  guests  sat  down  under  the  shade 
of  the  magnificent  oak  trees,  and  im- 
medktely  a/eu  de  joie  of  champagne 
corks  proclaimed  the  event  to  the 
rooks  and  beggars  who  were  hang- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  the  fete,  in 


eager  anticipation  of  sharing  the 
reucs  of  the  banquet.  It  was  in- 
deed a  brilliant  scene;  the  gay 
colours  of  the  ladies'  dresses,  the 
more  sober  costume  of  the  men,  the 
glitter  of  the  polkhed  pkte  and 
glass,  the  mingled  show  of  china, 
flowers,  and  ioe-mkted,  silver-necked 
Mozel  flasks,  and  long  snowy  table- 
cloth, contrasting  well  with  the 
great,  gnarled  stems  of  the  mighty 
oaks,  and  the  bright-green  of  the 
summer  grass— ana  all  was  fun  and 
jovklity,  sparkling  conversation, 
jokes,  and  pleaeant  merriment 
Halse-Lynden  was  in  hk  natural 
element,  and  was  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  party,  while  hk  brother  officers 
acted  up  to  their  well-won  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  pleasantest  hosts 
in  all  the  service. 

The  fun  was  at  its  height  when 
an  outside  car  was  perceived  driving 
rapidly  along  the  road  from  Dublin, 
and  our  hero  saw,  with  undefined 
uneasiness,  that  it  bore  his  servant, 
Giles,  who  jumped  off  and  came 
over  to  seek  hk  master  with  a  yel- 
lowish letter  in  his  hand. 

'  What  k  it,  Giles  ?'  eagerly  ques- 
tioned Lynden,  in  an  undertone. 

'Telegram,  sir,  marked  "imme- 
diate." ' 

He  opened  the  envelope.  It  con- 
tained but  one  line— 'Lynden  and 
Go.  stopped  payment  at  noon'— and 
had  been  sent  by  hk  father's  con- 
fidentkl  clerk. 

'Good  God!'  ffasped  Halse-Lyn- 
den, as  he  turned  ghastly  pale,  but 
almost  immediately  hk  present  situa- 
tion recurred  to  his  mind,  and  gulp- 
ing down  a  glass  of  champagne  to 
hide  hk  confusion,  he  collected  hk 
thoughts  for  a  moment,  and  then 
whispered  to  Giles — 

'Go  back  to  barracks  at  once. 
Pack  a  portmanteau  with  everything 
for  a  few  days;  take  it  down  to 
Kingstown,  and  meet  me  there  in 
time  for  the  seven  o'clock  Holyhead 
boat  Look  sharp,  now!'  And 
Giles  made  the  best  of  his  way  back 
to  carry  out  hk  master*s  directions. 

'Anything  anuss,  Lynden?'  asked 
Mosscroft,  who  alone  had  marked 
our  hero's  discomposure  at  lunch^ 
as  they  lounged  apart  from  the  k- 
dies. 

'No^  nothing  particular,*  preva- 
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rioated  Lynden;  'the  goyemor'g 
rather  seedy.  I  think  FU  cross  the 
Channel  to-night,  and  not  wait  for 
you  fellows  to-morrow  morning.  I 
suppose  the  colonel  won't  object  ?' 

'  Oh,  not  he.  We'U  meet  at  Ep- 
som, I  suppose?' 

^  Of  courBO,  You're  safe  to  land 
"a pot"  on  that  beast  Lord  Lyon.' 

'  Yes,  I  fiancy  so,'  answered  Moss- 
croft,  and  the  two  strolled  up  and 
down  until  it  was  time  to  rejoin  the 
fair  sex,  when,  in  spite  of  his  aching 
heart,  Lynden  was  the  gayest  of  the 
gay,  and  danced  on  the  smooth  turf 
and  flirted  with  greater  assiduity 
and  (apparently)  higher  spirits  than 
any  of  his  compeers.  Towards  six 
o'clock  Halse-Lynden  slipued  away 
from  the  festive  scene,  ana,  calling 
Montresor,  hurriedly  explained  mat- 
ters to  him,  and  begging  him  not  to 
mention  them,  asked  him  to  drive 
back  the  drag  which  he  himself  had 
'tooled' down  with  such  eclut;  and 
then  chartering  the  swiftest-looking 
'outsi'le'  which  he  could  find,  drove 
at  a  break-neck  pace  into  Kings- 
town, where  he  picked  up  Giles  and 
his  portmanteau  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  boat. 

t  •  *  * 

Mr.  Garstein  sat  in  the  back 
drawing-room  of  a  house  in  New 
Bond  Street  that  called  him  master, 
at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  preceding  the  Derby,  and 
drearily  conned  his  bill-book.  At 
half- past,  a  Hansom  drew  up  at  his 
door,  and  Captain  Halse-Lynden 
came  bounding  up  the  staircase, 
three  steps  at  a  tima 

'Well,  Garstein,  you  know  the 
news,  of  course?' 

'Moses I  I  do.  Captain  Lynden; 
and  vat  will  you  do  now?' 

'  Do  ?  I'm  d d  if  I  know.  I've 

been  to  see  the  poor  governor— he's 
in  an  awful  state ;  and  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  come  on,  and  have  it 
out  with  you.  We  are  all  utterly 
ruined  r 

'  And  von't  you  pay  my  little  bill, 
captain  ?'  whined  out  the  Jew. 

'  Pay  your  little  bill  1  Hang  it  all^ 
don't  I  tell  you  I'm  ruined  I— 
utterly  ruined,  man  I' 

'  But  your  commission,  captain ; 
you  might  give  me  a  cheque  on  your 
commission.' 


'Sell  my  commission!— and  what 
the  deuce  am  I  to  live  on  then  ?  Ko, 
no,  my  little  usurer;  you  must 
renew;  ifs  your  only  chance  of 
getting  your  money.' 

'Renewl  Mein  GottI  Renew  de 
bill  of  a  man  dat  is  qnite  broken  I 
No,  captain— But,*  he  asked,  after  a 
pause, '  but,  could  you  give  me  de 
name  of  a  broder  officer  in  de  new 
bill?' 

'Hem— well,  perhaps  I  might: 
but  don't  think  I  can  take  up  that 
cursed  250^.  without.  The  price  of 
my  commission  wouldn't  half  cover 
my  debts :  and  I  must  have  time  to 
look  about  me.  I'm  not  going  to 
sell  for  your  d d  convenience.' 

'  Well,  captain,  my  goot  sar,  don't 
be  in  a  passion  ;  take  a  glass  of  dat 
goot  sherry  wine,  and  we  will  talk 
it  over  wit  a  cigar.' 

The  results  of  the  consultation 
over  the  'goot  sherry  wine'  and 
cigar  may  be  briefly  stated,  though 
they  were  not  arrived  at  without  a 
considerable  amount  of  mutual  ob- 
jurgation. Halse-Lynden  was  to  be 
present  at  the  Derby  the  next  day, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  en- 
deavour to  promulgate  such  a  ver- 
sion of  his  father's  suspensicm  as 
would  induce  the  belief  that  his 
difficulties  were  merely  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature;  and  on  the  Thursday 
was  to  try  and  procure  the  name  of 
a  brother  officer— numbers  of  whom 
would  be  in  town— to  a  renewal 
bill  for  Garstein,  on  the  grounds 
that  his  Derby  losses  were  heavier 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Failing 
in  this  attempt,  our  hero  was  to 
'  send  in  his  papery/  giving  the  Jew 
a  first  cheque  on  the  price  of  his 
commission.  Poor  Lyndeu's  mind 
was  in  such  a  state  of  excitement 
that  he  failed  to  see  the  turpitude  of 
this  condact,  and  he  willingly  lent 
himself  to  the  plans  of  the  wily 
usurer,  whose  only  object,  of  course, 
was  lus  own  security. 


'Lord  Lyon!  Lord  Lyon!'  was 
screamed,  and  shouted  again  from 
the  top  of  a  drag  on  which  a  num- 
ber of  the '  Flaunters '  were  crowded, 
as  that  noble  horse  rushed  past  like 
a  whirlwind  to  his  triumphant  goal, 
on  the  memorable  i6th  May:' and 
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'Lord  Lyon's  ntimber!  Lord  Lyon 
wins !'  was  re-echoed,  and  repeated 
with  a  vild  yell  firom  the  same 
shaky  elevation,  as  the  telegraph 
proclaimed  him  the  victor. 

Halse-Lynden,  though  a  heavy 
loser,  partly  from  excitement,  and 
partly  from  the  copious  draughts  of 
'  fizz '  in  which  he  had  indulged  to 
drown  the  thoughts  of  his  dreary 
prospects,  shouted  and  yelled  with 
the  best,  and  was  as  gay  and  jolly 
over  the  subsequent  wine-crowned 
lunch  as  if  he  had  been  the  winner 
of  thousands,  instead  of  the  loser  of 
many  more  hundreds  than  he  could 
afford,  and  seemed  in  such  bounding 
high  spirits,  that  even  those  who 
knew  most  about  his  father's  mis- 
hap were  quite  deceived.  On  the 
road  home— at  the  bacchanalian 
dinner  at  Lane's  hotel — in  the  wild 
orgies  of  Gremorne,  prolonged  until 
the   insulted   sunlight   drove   the 

Sallid  revellers  home,  Halse-Lyn- 
en  shone  pre-eminent,  and  outdid 
all  his  fellows  in  the  riotous  ex- 
uberance of  his  conduct 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day  our  hero  awoke  with  a  fearful 
headache  that  brandy  and  so  Ja- water 
was  utterly  powerless  to  allay — 
awoke  to  find  conscience  and  the 
Jew  *  tapping  at  his  chamber-door/ 
The  latt*3r  cautious  don  of  Mammon 
had  no  intention  of  letting  his  victim 
slip  through  his  fingers,  and  was 
qjiite  determined  to  keep  a  very 
close  watch  on  him  until  his  claim 
was  satisfied ;  so  poor  Lynden  had 
the  pleasure  of  ^oing  through  the 
refreshing  operations  of  the  bath, 
tlie  toilet-table,  and  breakfast  under 
the  inspection  of  Mr.  Garstein,  who 
talked  so  uninterruptedly,  and  made 
60  many  suggestions  aa  to  his  mone- 
tary welfiEu-e,  that  our  hero's  atten- 
tion was  diverted,  and  he  hardly 
noticed  the  impudence  of  the  intru- 
sion. 

Before  'soliciting  his  brother 
officers'  assistance,  which  he  was 
very  loth  to  ask,  Lynden  determined 
to  have  'one  more  shot,'  as  he 
phrased  it,  at  Mrs.  Halse:  but  on 
presenting  himself  and  his  shadow 
— ^indeed  they  were  driving  in  that 
gentleman's  natty  cabriolet— at  his 
aunt's  house,  he  was  refused  admit- 
tance.   So  that  chance  was  gone ; 


and  the  pair,  hoping  against  hope, 
proceeded  to  Eeosington,  where 
they  learned  that  Mr.  Lynden,  sen., 
with  his  daughter,  had  left  the  pre- 
vious evening  for  France ;  and  our 
— now  thoroughly  dejected — hero 
was  further  informed  by  a  confi- 
dential old  servant  of  his  father, 
that  the  means  for  the  journey  had 
been  supplied  by  Mrs.  Halse.  who  had 
driven  down  and  soothed  and  com- 
forted the  unhappy  old  man  and  his 
only  girl,  and  had  insisted  on  their 
accepting  a  certain  fixed  allowance 
until  matters  could  be  cleared  up; 
but  that  on  Miss  Amy  mentioning 
her  brother's  name,  the  good  lady 
had  flown  iuto  a  violent  passion, 
and  loudly  declared  that  she  would 
have  nothing  further  to  say  to 
'  such  a  disreputable  horse- jockey  1' 
This  was  pleasant  news,  with  a 
vengeance !  And  Atra  Gura  swung 
triumphantly  on  the  footrhoard  be- 
side Mr.  Gari^tein's  small  'tiger,' 
as  the  cabriolet  left  the  house  in 
Kensington,  and  was  driven  at  a 
furious  pace  in  the  direction  of 
Lane's. 

In  this  world-renownod  caravan- 
serai, and  the  adjacent  military 
haunts,  lay  Lynden's  last  hope  of 
obtaining  assistance  in  his  dire  need ; 
and  here,  shaking  off,  for  a  time,  his 
Jewish  blood-sucker,  he  commenced 
his  fruitless  quest.  Poor  Halse- 
Lynden!  Could  any  of  his  former 
gay  companions  conceive  him  &llen 
to  the  low  pitch  in  which  we  now 
find  him,  as  he  goes  from  hotel  to 
hotel,  from  room  to  room,  abased 
and  humiliated  to  the  very  earth,  as 
refusal  after  refusal  meets  his  half 
shame-deadened  ear,  would  they 
not  at  once  step  forward,  to  help  for 
a  little  while,  one  who  had  ever 
been  most  free  and  generous  to 
them  when  in  trouble  of  any  kind? 
No :  not  one  of  them. 

Such  is '  fast'  life.  Let  a  man  but 
show  the  slightest  symptoms  of 
sinking,  and  his  former  boon  com- 
panions turn  away  from  him,  and 
eject  him  from  their  herd,  even  aa 
the  wild  deer  do  when  one  of  their 
flock  is  stricken  with  some  dread 
forest  plague.  So  when  poor  Lyn- 
den, half  heartbroken,  drearily  gave 
np  his  endeavour,  and  returned  to 
the  snug  smoking-ropm  at  Lane's, 
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lie  felt  that  it  was  all  over  with 
bim»  and  that  in  yain— for  who  had 
not  heard  of  the  awful  smash  of 
Lynden  and  Co.  ?— might  he  seek 
amongst  his  fine-weather  associates 
for  one  helping  hand.  Bat  stay — 
there  was  one  humble,  bnt  true- 
hearted  man;  one  who  had  acted 
for  many  years  in  the  yarious  capa- 
cities of  mother,  father,  doctor,  pay- 
master, and  nurse  to  many  a  world- 
tossed  young  gentleman-at-arms; 
one  who,  in  this  time  of  sore  dis- 
tress, came  to  our  poor  hero  as  he 
was  drearily  sucking  his  last  lonely 
cigar,  and  cheered  him,  and  gave 
him  good  and  sound  advice.  This 
was  John,  the  time-honoured  pro- 
tector of  many  a  distressed  subal- 
tern, and  the  excellent  head  waiter 
at  Lane's. 

*  Pm  sorry  to  hear  of  yonr  mis- 
fortune, Captain  Lynden,'  said  John, 
in  a  quiet,  respectfcd  tone,  as  he 
entered  the  room,  *  but  I  hope  it's 
not  quite  so  serious.  When  will  you 
please  to  have  dinner,  sir?' 

'  Dinner  1  Ugh !— I  havenH;  much 
a|>petite  left  for  dinner,  John.  Never 
mind  it  just  now ;  but  get  me  some 
brandy  and  soda.  Vm  regularly 
done  up.* 

*1  wouldn't  drink  brandy,  sir. 
Shall  I  get  you  a  glass  or  two  of 
champagne  instead ;  it's  not  so  heat- 
ing ?'  suggested  John. 

*  Very  well ;  perhaps  it  will  be 
better.  And,  I  say,  John,  is  Captain 
Moasoroftinyet?' 

'Captain  Mosscroft,  sir?  He 
went  down  to  the  country  to-day, 
and  rejoins  on  Saturday  without 
coming  through  town.' 

'  The  devil  he  does !  What  an 
unlucky  beggar  I  am!  He  is 
my  last  hope.  I  don't  know  what 
on  earth  to  do  now !' 

'Wouldn't  it  be  best  to  rejoin 
your  regiment  at  once,  sir?'  quietly 
insinuated  John.  'You  would  be 
better  able  to  see  your  way  there, 
and  the  colonel  might  be  able  to 
put  you  in  the  way  of  setting 
matters  right.  I'd  try  it,  sir,  if  I 
was  you.  London  is  a  dangerous 
place  when  one  is  out  of  sorts.' 

*  By  Jove,  I  believe  you're  right, 
Johnl  There*s  no  good  staying 
here  to  be  bullied  by  duns,  and 
sneered  and  pointed  at  by  a  pack 


of  d d  fellows.     Ill  be  off  by 

to-nighf  s  maiL' 

'  That  is  the  best  plan,  depend 
upon  it,  sir ;  and  111  tell  the  cook 
to  have  a  comfortable  dinner  for  you 
at  seven— and,  sir— and  excuse  me, 
Captain  Lynden — but  if  ten  or 
twenty  pounds  or  so— to  go  on 
with ' 

'  Thanks,  John,  thanks ;  but  I'm 
amply  supplied  for  the  present 
Though  God  only  knows  how  I  may 
be  in  a  few  days!'  And  as  the 
kind-hearted  waiter  left  the  room 
poor  Lynden  was  quite  overcome, 
and  actually  sobbed  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  as  he  contrasted  the 
generous  offer  that  had  just  been 
made  him,  with  the  coolness  and 
contempt  of  those  whom  he  called 
his '  intimate  friends.' 

Haggard,  pale,  ghastly,  sick  in 
mind  and  body,  Halse-Lynden  drove 
up  the  following  morning  to  the 
Boyal  Barracks,  and  going  straight 
to  his  quarters,  sent  his  servant  to 
ask  Mr.  Montresor  to  step  over. 

'  Look  here,  Monty,'  he  eagerly 
began,  as  Paul  entered  the  room ; 
'  don't  think  Vm  going  to  ask  you 
to  help  me ' 

*I  wish  I  could,  old  fellow, 
but ' 

'  I  know,  I  know.  I  don't  want 
you  to— but  I  dx)  want  your  advioe. 
Tv70  heads  are  better  than  one.  Til 
show  you  exactly  how  I  stand,  and 
then  you  can  tell  me  what  you 
think  I  ought  to  do.' 

The  liabilities,  when  set  down  in 
plain  figures,  presented  a  formidable 
array ;  for  in  addition  to  the  250^.  of 
Garstein's,  there  were  other  heavy 
debts  which  were  urgently  put 
forward  for  payment  now  that  the 
failure  of  Lynden  and  Co.  was  pub- 
licly known.  In  fact,  the  price  of 
Lyndon's  commission  would  only 
just  cover  the  total  amount;  and 
Montresor  thought  it  most  likely 
that  the  creditors  would  press  mat- 
ters, and  force  his  friend  to  sell  out, 
unless  some  sop  could  be  at  once 
thrown  them,  in  the  shape  of  a  per 
centage  on  their  several  accounts. 
Garstoin,  for  one,  would  be  certain 
to  have  his  bill  protested,  if  it  could 
not  be  renewed  with  first-rate  names 
on  its  back. 

This  was  the  rock  on  which  the 
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ship  would  founder,  nnless  it  could 
be  tided  over  by  some  unforeseen 
wave  of  good  fortune. 

Montiisor  was  a  very  poor  man« 
and  barely  managed  to '  bold  on '  in 
the  'Flaunters'  with  bis  small 
means;  and,  besides,  was  engaged 
to  a  Wss  Branston— a  great  friend, 
by  the  way,  of  Mrs.  Halse — and  the 
only  money  he  had,  was  laid  by  to 
purchase  his  company. 

'But,  Mosscroft?  Hell  renew 
the  bUl  for  me,  I'm  sure.  Tve  often 
and  often  helped  him  at  a  pinch.' 

Montresor shook hia head.  'Moss- 
croft is  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow  in 
his  way,  but  you  might  as  well  try 
to  pump  honey  out  of  a  duDghiU 
as  to  persuade  him  to  risk  a  half- 
pepny  for  you,  or  any  other  limg 
being.' 

•  Well,  111  try  him,  anyhow,  when 
he  arrires,'  said  Lynden^  in  a  dogged 
tone ;  '  and  now,  Monty,  I  must  lie 
down.  I'm  fiurlv  dead  beat,  and 
must  have  some  sleep.' 

Captain  Mosscroft  did  not  arrive 
in  Dublin  until  late  on  Saturday 
night,  and  went  almost  immediately 

The  nest  morning  a  tap  came  at 
his  door,  and  Halse-Lynden  walked 
in. 

'  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mosscroft,  to 
lend  me  your  name  to  renew  a  bill 
of  mine  that  Garstein  holds.' 

'  Phew— my  dear  fellow— but  how 
much  is  it?  asked  Mosscroft,  who 
pretended  ignorance  for  reasons  of 
his  own. 

•  Only  two  hundred  and  fifty— for 
three  months.  I'll  make  it  all  right 
then  or  sell' 

•Two  hundred  and  fifty!  My 
dear  Lynden,— if  it  was  fifty,  now, 
or  even  one  hundred,  I  could,  per- 
haps, lend  you  the  money ;  but  a 
bill  for  such- really  I ' 

•  Will  you  do  it  for  me  or  not  ?* 
asked  Lynden,  passionately. 

'  I  really  can't,  Lynden ;  but ' 

'But  you  won't  Pah!'  snorted 
Lynden,  in  disgust,  as  he  turned 
short  roxmd  and  walked  out  of  the 
room,  slamming  the  door  violently 
behind  him,  and  made  for  his  own 
quarters. 

In  his  rooms  he  found  Garstein 
flitting,  who  had  lost  no  time  in 
following  our  hero— and  closely 


examining  the  numerous  duns  that 
strewed  the  table. 

*  All  up  with  me,  my  little  skin- 
flint !'  said  poor  Lynden,  who  was 
now  rendered  quite  reckless  by  his 
troubles;  'Mosscroft  won't  do  it, 
and  so  there's  nothing  left  for  it 
but  to  send  in  my  papers,  and  ^ve 
you  a  cheque  on  my  commission 
for  your  infernal  bill,  and  then  go 
to  the  devil  my  own  way.' 

'  Mein  Gott,  Captain  Lynden,  don't 
speak  sa  Berhaps  in  time  all  may 
he  right.  I  vant  de  money,  but 
only  begause  de  money-market ' 

*  D n  the  money-market,  and 

you  too !  I  don't  want  any  of  your 
humbug  now.  Shove  over  that 
foolscap,  and  Til  send  in  my  papers 
at  once,  and  then  write  you  a 
cheque.  I  suppose  you  wouldn't 
be  satisfied  unless  you  saw  the 
letter  actually  go  to  the  colonel  T 

*  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  Lynden ' 

'  Oh,  don't  bother  me  with  your 

cursed  nonsense!  Here  goes!'  And 
Halse-Lynden  wildly  began  to  write 
a  formal  application '  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  from  the  service  by  the 
sale  of  his  commission.'  This 
finished,  he  called  in  Giles,  and 
despatched  him  with  the  papers  to 
the  adjutant. 

'And  now,  how  shall  I  word  the 
cheque  for  you?  "Gentlemen, 
please  pay  Louis  Garstein " ' 

' "  Out  of  de  proceeds  of  my  com- 
mission," '  the  Jew  was  interrupting, 
when  the  door  of  the  room  was 
thrown  open,  and  Paul  Montresor 
came  in. 

*  What  the  deuce  are  you  doing, 
Lynden?' 

'  Oh,  I've  sent  in  my  papers,  and 
am  giving  this  beggar  a  cheque 
for  his  money;'  and  Lynden  con- 
tinued writing. 

'  But,  stay— stay  a  momeni  Look 
here,  Lynden;  I  dare  say  I  shan't 
want  that  purchase-money  of  mino 
that  is  lying  at  Cox's,'  said  Mont- 
resor, '  at  least  yet  awhile,  so  you 
can  have  the  use  of  it.' 

*  Oh,  no,  Monty ;  1  couldn't  think 
of  it.  Heavens,  man,  it  would  rain 
your  prospects  I' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Look  here,  now. 
I'll  give  this  fellow  a  cheque  at 
once,  and  we'll  talk  over  paying  the 
others  afterwards.    Now  don't  be  a 
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fool,  Lynden.  If  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  sell  when  I  want  the  money/ 

'Oh,  Monty,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
oonldn't— I  can't,'  and  the  tears 
feirly  came  to  poor  Lynden's  eyes. 

'Oh,  bother.  It'll  all  be  right,  I 
dare  say.  Now  you,  sir,'  continued 
Paul,  addressing  the  Jew,  '  here's  a 
cheque  for  your  money.  Now  give 
me  the  bill,  and  take  yourself  ofif 
out  of  this.' 

Garstein  eagerly  clutched  the 
cheque,  and  having  satisfied  him- 
self as  to  its  correctness,  handed 
over  Halse- Lynden's  orieinal  ac- 
ceptance, and  departed  from  the 
room  with  much  more  glee  than  he 

had  experienced  when  entering. 

*  *  *  * 

'My  dear,  how  pale  you  are. 
And  I  declare  your  eyes  are  as  red 
as  if  you  had  been  crying!'  said 
Mrs.  Halse,  as  Miss  Branston  got 
into  her  carnage  for  a  drive  in  H>de 
Park,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
July.  *  What's  the  matter,  dear?' 
continued  the  kind  old  lady,  as  she 
observed  tears  in  the  eyes  of  her 
young  friend. 

'  It's  nothing,  dear  Mrs.  Halse ; 
but  Paul — Paul— Mr.  Montresor— ' 

'So  that  young  man  has  been 
getting  into  a  scrape,  has  he?  I 
declare  it's  quite  dreadful  the  way 
young  men  go  on  in  that  soul- 
destroying,  horrid  regiment  There's 
that  scapegrace  nephew  of  mine—' 


'Paul  is  in  no  scrape,  dear 
Mrs.  Halse,'  earnestly  pleaded  Miss 
Branston;  'only  Major  Quintin  is 
going  to  sell  out,  and  Paul  can't 

Cihase   his  company  because — 
use ' 

'Because,  I  suppose,  he's  spent 
all  his  money.  Foolish  fellow!  I 
declare  I'm  quite  disgusted  witli 
him!' 

*0h,  my  dear  Mrs.  Halse,  in- 
deed, indeed  it's  not  his  fault— 
and ' 

And  then  the  whole  story  of  how 
the  greater  portion  of  Montresor's 
money  was  spent  came  out,  and  Mrs. 
Halse  was  dreadfully  indignant,  and 
opened  all  the  phials  of  her  wrath, 
and — may  we  say  it  of  such  a  fine 
lady?— abuse,  on  her  unfortunate 
nephew's  head. 

However,  the  resuH  of  it  all  was 
good  ;  and  Mrs.  Halse  took  care 
that  Paul  Montresor  should  not  lose 
his  chance  of  purchasing  his  step ; 
and  further,  paid  off  all  the  claims 
against  her  graceless  nephew,  only^ 
insisting  that  he  should  exchange 
from  the  *  Flaunters/  who  were,  as 
she  informed  the  fair  Lizzie  Bran- 
ston, 'a  sadly  dissipated  set^  my 
dear.' 

Halse-Lynden  is  now  in  India, 
where  he  can  cultivate  his  taste  for 
horse-racing  without  very  much 
detriment— in  a  pecuniary  sense  at 
least— to  his  prospects. 

J.  L. 
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AOADBM¥  BELLES. 

IT  really  i»  hard  on  the  critio 
(Whose  work  is  completely  cut  out 
In  the  Bhape  of  review  analytic 

Of  what  every  picture's  ^l?out), 
To  have— when  he  gravely  would  ponder 

The  story  each  canvas  fliere  tells— ^ 
His  thoughts  ever  tempted  to  wander 
By  groups  of  Academy  Belles. 

In  Tain '  composition '  and  *  colour ' 

To  judge-of  he  laudably  tries, 
Till  he  wishes  his  feelings  were  duller, 

Or  girls  had  not  loadiitones  for  eyes. 
On  '  drawing '  and  '  chiaroscuro ' 

fiis  mind  for  a  moment  scarce  dwells, 
Ere  it  wandera  to  watch  the  demure  row 

Of  dainty  Academy  Belles. 

Oh,  happy  young  Captain  McCupid — 

Yes,  happy  aod  blest  as  a  king! 
He  votes  tbe  Academy  stiipid, 

But  *  does '  it  because  it's  '  the  thing.' 
No  thought  about '  method '  or  '  model ' 

Disturbs  him,  serenest  of  swells,^ 
There's  room  in  his  weak,  hon^t  noddle 

For  all  the  Academy  Belles. 

Toung  Beredos,  the  curate,  looks  sainted,— 

On  the  nape  of  Ms  neck  rests  his  hat — 
He  comes  to  see  how  they  have  painted 

The  Bishop  of  This  or  of  That 
In  winning  the  smiles  of  the  ladies 

'Tis  strange  how  a  parson  excels : — 
An  idol  our  friend,  I'm  afraid,  is — 

Yes,  e'en  of  Academy  Belles. 

While  Stabber,  that  rising  young  artist^ 

With  genius,  a  beard,  and  long  hair. 
Quite  &iis— and  no  joke  of  a  smart  is't — 

In  winning  a  glance  from  ihe  fair. 
They  think  his  '  Hypatia'  delightful— 

That  head,  there,  with  ears  like  pink  shells- 
But,  not  knowing  him,  think  S.  is  mghtful, 

These  haughty  Academy  Belles. 

The  rooms  fhey  pervade  with  their  presence. 

With  rustle  of  silks,  and  the  glow 
Of  gold-braided  tresses,  and  essence 

Of  sweetness  wherever  they  go. 
Of  Bond  Street  discourses  the  bonnet— 

Of  Rimmel's  the  handkerchief  smells— 
The  face—is  there  powder  upon  it« 

DeoeptiTe  Academy  Belles  ? 


12  Academy  Belles. 

In  pichires  of  children  they  revel — 

Call  Hayllar  a  duck  and  a  dear, 
And  MillaSs  (when  down  to  their  level) 

The  pet  of  all  painters  this  year. 
They  look  upon  Whiatler  as  *  WBahy/ 

Think  Goodall's  large  canvases  *  sells/ 
Brett's  exquisite  finish  is '  boshy ' 

With  slangy  Academy  Belles. 

On  fashion  and  art  they  come  pat  in ; 

With  ease  they  decide  in  eacn  case  :— 
Pass  judgment  on  Sant  and  on  satin, 

And  estimate  Laadseer  and  lace. 
They  talk  about  Phillip  and  flouncos. 

On  winsies,  and  Walker  and  Wells, 
Witli  equal  precision  pronounces 

The  voice  of  Academy  Belles. 

Of  hannony,  colour,  and  keeping 

They^  ignozont^joking  apart ; 
And  a  picture  of  Baby  when  sleeping 

They  think  is  the  highest  of  art. 
No  fibtdts  of  perspective  or  drawing 

Their  ptoasKnt  illusion  dispels ; 
No  criti^ '  pishing '  or  '  pshawing ' 

Impresses  Academy  BeUes. 

To  endeavour  to  change  their  opinions 

Is  really  a  task  as  absurd 
As  t]7ing  to  talk  off  their  chignons^ 

Or  striving  to  get  the  last  word. 
Their  tastes  are  superior  to  strictures ; 

Their  ardour  no  argument  quells ; 
Of  course  they  know  all  about  picturcH^ 

These  darling  Aoaden^  Belles. 

Well,  let  them  :  for  who  could  be  hard  on 

Such  beautiful  judges  as  they  ? 
We  must  eccentricities  pardon  ' 

That  come  in  such  charming  array. 
Ad  lib.  let  such  loveliness  chatter ; 

We  silently  bow  to  its  spells: 
Art— truth— pshaw  I  now  what  can  thoy  matter 

Compared  with  Academy  Belles? 

T.  II. 
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PEOPLE  who  have  spent  all  their 
lives  on  a  plain  in  the  country, 
or  in  towns  and  cities,  have  yet  a 
new  sensation  to  experience,  namely, 
the  first  sight  of  a  mountain.  By 
'plain' I  mean  all  which  is  not  real 
mountain;  it  includes  undx^Ating 
ground,  picturesque  scenery,  downs, . 
and  eyen  the  humbleor  hills.  All 
these  may  be  charming  in  their  way ; 
they  will  satisfy  those  who  hare  seen 
nothing  grander,  they  will  please 
those  who  have  visited  sublimer 
landscapes,  but  they  are  not  momb* 
tains.  The  mountain  still  remains 
a  thing  to  be  seen.  Prints,  pictures, 
stage  decorations,  give  only  a  faint 
idea  of  what  it  is ;  there  is  as  much 
diflferenoe  between  theot  and  the 
reality  as  there  is  between  a  photo* 
graph  and  its  original  in  warm  flesh 
ana  blood.  I  have  seeti,  even  in 
dreams,  more  beautifcd  mountains — 
not  in  any  way  the  images  of  those 
beheld  in  waking  hours— than  any 
which  pictorial  repres^tation  ever 
product. 

There  is  this  difference  between  a 
merely  picturesque  and  a  truly 
mountainous  country — let  us  say,  for 
instance,  between  the  prettiest  parts 
of  Devonshire  and  the  grandest  fea- 
tures of  the  Grampians--that  the 
former  lend  tJiemselvea  to  the  sketcher, 
the  latter  defy  him.  The  former 
invite  and  encourage  the  artisfs 
ctforts,  the  latter  overwhelm  his 
powers  and  make  him  confess  his 
weakness!  The  lamented  Stanfield 
and  other  great  painters  have  won- 
derfully well  caught  the  distant 
aspect  of  the  granite  crag,  the  bur- 
nished area  of  the  lake,  and  the 
showery  curtain  veiling  the  shrouded 
peaks.  But,  as  a  rule,  painters  are 
obliged  to  give  us  the  details,  the 
accidents,  the  anecdotes  (so  to  speak) 
of  mountain  scenery ;  the  wfude  is, 
I  will  not  say  beyond  their  grasp 
(because  poets  grasp  it,  and  every 
great  painter  is  a  poet  at  heart),  but 
beyond  their  means  of  representa- 
tion. 

We  have  fine  mountain  scenery 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland   From 


the  top  even  of  Snowdon  there  is  a 
grand  Sj^tacle  to  be  gazed  at. 
Argyleshireand  Inverness-shire  have 
magnificent  masses  to  show,  which 
sometimes  enjoy  the  great  advan- 
tage of  displaying  their  full  stature 
at  once,  £rom  the  level  of  the  sea  to 
their  topmost  pinnacla  The  com- 
position of  Highland  scenery  is  often 
per£9ot— put  together  to  satisfy  the 
most  critical  taste ;  and  tiiiough  the 
burns  run  bottled  porter,  the  pecu- 
liarity is  compensated  for  by  the 
lakes,  without  which  no  mountain 
region  is  complete  in  beaufy.  Wit- 
ness the  Pyrenees,  whose  lacustrine 
wealth  is  limited  to  a  few  small  up- 
land tuns.  The  gaves  and  rivulets 
flow  with  liquid  diamond,  but  the 
traveller  searches  in  vain  for  the 
lake. 

In  the  Permanent  Exhibition 
which  our  planet  has  opened  there 
is,  however,  something  still  more 
striking  than  an  ordinary  mountain, 
be  it  ever  so  majestic  and  colossal ; 
videlicet,  a  mountain  crowned  with 
eternal  snow  and  surrounded  with 
the  consequences  of  eternal  snow. 
These  the  United  Kingdom  does  not 
possess.  And  we  are  better  without 
them,  as  &r  as  our  material  welfore 
is  concerned.  With  our  dense  and 
increasing  population,  taxing  the 
ingenuity  of  agricultural  societies 
to  feed  it,  we  no  more  want  glaciers 
and  avalanches  than  we  want  lions, 
tigers,  and  bears.  We  have  no  room 
for  them;  we  can't  afford  to  keep 
them.  They  are  things  worth  be- 
coming acquainted  with,  neverthe- 
less. 

'And  the  practical  word?'  the 
reader  will  ask. 

Here  it  is,  at  once  forthcoming. 

If  your  means  are  limited  to  tlio 
supply  of  your  daily  bread  and  your 
half-yearly  clothing,  you  must  go 
on  and  on,  where  you  are,  thank&l 
for  your  Sunday  walk  in  the  fields 
and  your  every-day  enjoyment  of 
Qod's  air  and  sunshine.  The  birds 
warble  and  the  spring-flowers  bloom 
for  you  as  well  as  for  your  wealthier 
brethren.    But  if  you  earn  or  pos* 
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ses8  moie  than  will  afford  those 
neoessaxy  supplies,  yoa  have  two 
lines  of  condact  open  to  yon.  Toa 
may  go  on  patiently  jplodding  in 
business  of  entirely  given  up  to 
penurious  saving,  adding  more  to 
more,  heaping  up  riches  in  igno- 
rance of  who  wifl  come  to  spend 
them,  inoieasing  your  connections, 
harnessing  a  second  horse  to  your 
carriage,  supplementing  your  page 
with  a  footman  or  your  footman 
with  a  butler,  gradually  mixing  (not 
with  people  really  above  you  but) 
with  people  living  in  more  and  more 
showy  style,  and  so  on  until  the 
end. .  This  may  be  your  heaw-ideal 
of  life  as  you  wish  it  to  and  as  it 
should  be. 

Jn  the  other  course  which  you 
are  permitted  to  choose,  if  you  can 
earn  oi  economise  a  margin  to  your 
outlay,  you  may  remember  that 
there  is  intellectual  as  well  as  social 
life  to  be  enjoyed;  that  there  are 
books  to  be  read  besides  day-books 
and  ledgers ;  things  to  be  considered 
besides  balanced  accounts;  haunts 
to  be  frequented  besides  those  of 
business  or  iashion;  that  if  man 
made  the  town,  God  made  the  coun- 
try, and  not  only  the  country  but 
the  wide,  wide  world ;  that  if  Art  is 
long.  Nature  is  eternal.  In  short, 
it  may  occur  to  you  that,  in  the 
brief  drama  of  life,  in  which  the 
men  and  women  are  but  players, 
the  marvels,  beauties,  and  mysteries 
of  Nature  may  afford  a  few  improv- . 
tng  and  agreeable  interludes. 

'And  the  occasion?' 

Now. 

'And  the  means?' 

Quite  within  your  reach.  If  you 
oan  afford  to  go  to  Paris,  you  can 
afford  to  go  to  see  a  mountain.  If 
you  can  contrive  to  visit  a  moun- 
tain, you  can  manage  to  reach  a 
snow-capped  mountain. 

'  And  the  time  to  reach  it?* 

Sometimes,  I  admit,  less  easy  to 
command  than  money ;  but  where 
there's  a  will  there's  often  a  way. 
The  rail,  without  actually  annihi- 
lating, has  greatly  abbreviated  both 
space  and  time.  And  perhaps  you 
can  shorten  your  sojourn  in  Paris, 
not  unwillingly,  and  without  regret 
Theatrical  shows  and  restaurant 
dinners  both  pall  on  tho  appetite 


when  made  our  daily  bread.  A 
general  glance  at  the  Exhibition  is 
soon  obtained ;  to  study  it  thoroughly 
would  require  a  lifetime;  and  before 
your  allotted  term  is  up,  you  aro 
likely  to  confess  to  yourself,  in  se- 
cret, that  your  cash  is  going  fast^ 
that  your  head  is  in  a  whirl,  that 
you  have  had  enough  of  it  and  will 
not  be  sorry  to  get  away,  if  only  for 
the  sake  of  a  change. 

'Such  a  state  of  things  is  very 
possible  to  arrive.' 

I  take  you,  then,  at  your  word. 
Write  home  to  your  subordinates 
that  you  are  likely  to  be  absent 
(through  unavoidable  and  most  im- 
portant business)  a  little  longer  than 
you  had  expected,  and  that  they 
must  keep  things  properly  going 
meanwhile.  After  dinner,  instead 
of  going  to  the  play  or  improving 
your  mind  at  a  cafe  chantant,  call 
for  your  hotel  bill  and  pay  it  up  to 
to-morrow  morning.  Pack  in  a 
basket  a  cold  roast  fowl,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  bottle  full 
of  half  water  and  half  vin  ordinaire. 
So  (although  by  no  means  eschewr 
ing  them)  you  will  be  independent 
of  railway  refreshments.  Then« 
early  to  bed,  with  the  comforting 
reflection  that  you  are  making  your 
escape  from  the  Parisian  maelstromi, 
What  a  relief!  No  more  eddying 
round  and  round  the  monster  gaso- 
meter 1  Fresh  air,  fair  fields^  bright 
vineyards  instead  1 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  space,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  discuss  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
railways;  they  possess  both  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  the  former 
might  be  greatly  increased  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  if  the  compa- 
nies did  not  fear  that  their  interests 
would  be  thereby  affected.  We 
therefore  take  them  as  they  are.  Of 
course  you,  a  tourist  pressed  for 
time,  cannot  traverse  long  distances 
otherwise  than  by  rail.  It  is  Hob- 
son's  choice  as  to  the  means  of  con- 
veyance. Now,  by  rail,  the  most 
direct,  as  well  as  the  most  striking 
way  of  entering  Switzerland,  is  from 
Paris  to  Neuch&tel,  by  Dijon,  Dole, 
and  Pontarlier,  taking  care  to  do 
the  bit  between  Dole  or  Pontarlier 
and  Neuchatel  by  duyliffU. 

In  French  railway  truvclllug  your 
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ohoioe  lieOj  praetieally,  between 
going  first  claflS  and  going  third 
oIesb;  for,  in  express  trains,  there 
are  none  bot  first-class  carriages. 
If,  to  save  that  expense,  you  travel 
second  class,  yon  are  compelled  to 
go  by  the  ordinary  omnibus  trains, 
which  stop  at  every  little  station; 
and  as  in  that  case  you  renounce 
the  saving  of  time,  you  may  as  well 
make  the  further  economy  of  travel- 
ling &iid  class.  The  difference  of 
expense,  when  wide  areas  have  to 
be  swept  over,  is  considerable. 
Thus,  the  difference  between  the 
first  and  third-class  fares  from  Paris 
to  Marseilles  for  one  individual  only 
amounts  to  43  francs  60  centimes^ 
or  six  days'  board  and  lodging.  [At 
Haraeilles,  and  at  Lyons  also,  you 
can  be  well  lodged  and  fed,  ordinary 
wine  included,  in  respectable  and 
comfortable,  though  not  stylish,  ho» 
tels  for  6^  francs  per  day.]  It 
tiierefore  becomes  a  matter  of  se- 
rious consideration  for  persons  to 
whom  expense  is  not  utterly  indif- 
ferent, and  who  care  less  to  take 
their  ease  on  the  road  than  to  ex- 
tend both  the  sweep  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  tour,  by  which  class 
they  shall  travel.  Young  men  in 
eompany^  with  limited  purses,  will 
at  once  appreciate  our  sugges- 
tion. 

For  economical  reasons,  the  pre- 
sent writer  mostly  travels  long  dis- 
tances on  the  Continent  third  class, 
unless  accompanied  by  ladies.  Tour 
travelling  companions  are  no  doubt 
a  'mixture/  which  implies  that  you 
often  meet,  amongst  them,  well- 
informed,  well-behaved,  and  agree- 
able people,  particularly  persons, 
both  men  and  women,  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits.  Bndeness  is 
very  rare;  but  is  immediately  put 
down  by  public  protest  Tipsy  men 
are  less  rare,  but  they  are  held  in 
check  by  t^e  same  restraint.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  get  a  capital  in- 
right  into  popular  manners  and 
ideas  (supposing  you  understand 
the  language)  which  you  might  have 
a  difiBculty  in  acquiring  elsewhere. 
The  great  nuisance  of  French  third- 
class  railway  carriages  is  the  abomi- 
nable pipes  and  the  still  more  abo- 
minable lucifer  matches.  For  this 
there  is  no  remedy ;  it  must  be  borne. 


It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  stop  it  by 
appealing  to  authority.  Smoking 
in  third-class  carriages,  though  con- 
trary to  regulation,  is  an  admitted, 
tolerated,  establidhcd  fact.  You 
might  as  well  beg  your  fellow-trsr 
Teller  not  to  breathe  as  not  to  smoka 
*  If  you  can't  bear  smoke,  why  don't 
you  go  second  or  first  class  ?'  is  the 
remark,  spoken  or  unspoken,  your 
request  would  give  rise  to.  It  is  in 
the  north  of  Fmnce,  however,  that 
the  smoking  mania  attains  its  fullest 
development.  The  further  you  go 
south  the  less  you  are  annoyed  by 
the  filthy  fumes  of  foul  tobacco. 

It  is  understood  that  nothing 
short  of  necessity  will  induce  you 
to  pass  a  night,  or  even  great  part 
of  one,  in  a  third-class  carriage ; 
but  night-travelling  in  any  ckss 
does  not  enter  into  our  system. 

There  are,  however,  what  are 
called  '  direct '  trains,  intermediate 
in  speed  between  the  express  and 
the  omnibus  trains,  but  going  more 
nearly  at  the  rate  of  the  former  than 
the  latter,  which  do  take  second  and 
third  class  passengers,  but  under 
conditions  so  confined  and  trouble- 
some as  to  render  them  of  little  use 
to  the  general  traveller.  To  avail 
yourself  of  them,  otherwise  than  by 
first  class,  you  must  take  your  ticket 
from  Faru  for  enormous  distances. 
At  most  stations  along  the  road  you 
cannot  get  into  them  except  at  the 
higher  rates  of  payment.  Moreover, 
during  the  present  summer, '  direct' 
trains  are  fewer  than  they  were  last 
year.  So  that,  in  fact,  it  comes,  as 
just  stated,  to  the  choice  between  an 
omnibus  (all  three  classes)  and  an 
express  (first  class  only)  train. 

If  you  follow  our  advice,  you  will 
avoid  cheap  excursion  trains,  and 
confine  yourself  to  the  ordinary 
trains  of  the  time  tables.  True,  the 
saving  is  sometimes  enormous ;  but 
so  also  are  the  discomfort  and  the 
fatigue.  For  instance,  this  season, 
excursion  trains  for  the  Exhibition 
have  run  from  Marseilles  to  Paris,  for 
thirty  francs  there  and  back,  third 
class,  the  regular  payment  for  the 
same  distance  being  io6f  toe.  there 
and  back.  But  fancy  going  all  the 
way  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  (five 
hundred  and  forty  English  miles) 
by  the  slowest  of  trains,  without 
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Btopping,  day  and  night,  closely 
packed  in  on  oven  on  wheels,  com- 
pelled to  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  hard  boards  for  your  easy  chair 
and  no  pillow  but  your  neighbour's 
shoulder!  A  pretty  pleasure  train 
to  take  your  place  in  I  And  then, 
after  this,  the  sight-seeing  in  Paris  ; 
and  then  the  return  home  in  exactly 
the  same  style,  not  on  the  day  or  at 
the  hour  you  would  choose,  but 
when  the  knell  sounds  for  the  train 
to  carry  you  off  precisely  as  a  demon 
carries  off  a  purchased  yictim  when 
his  time  is  up !  It  is  enough  to  kill, 
not  a  horse,  but  a  creature  gifted 
with  the  strength  of  fifty  horsea 

We  also  advise  you  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  circular  tickets,  avail- 
able for  a  month  or  so,  issued  at 
professedly  reduced  prices,  with  a 
given  itinerary  at  any  point  of  which 
you  may  stop.  The  offer  is  plaus- 
ible, and  the  scheme  fax  preferable 
to  the  preceding ;  but  we  have  cal- 
culated the  difference  between  seve- 
ral of  these  pretended  cheap  tours 
and  the  price  of  ordinary  trains,  and 
the  reduction  made  is  very  trifling 
compared  with  the  loss  of  freedom  it 
involves.  With  your  route  so  laid 
out  for  you  and  your  time  so  limited, 
it  is  very  like  travelling  in  a  strait- 
jacket  accompanied  by  a  keeper. 
One  of  the  great  enjoyments  of 
travel  is  the  feeling  of  liberty  it 
gives;  not  to  mention  the  unex- 
pected excursions  and  branchings- 
off  made  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. But  with  one  of  these  book- 
tickets  stuck  in  your  side-pocket, 
you  are  constantly  remind^  that 
you  are  not  your  own  master;  you 
are  given  in  charge  to  the  care  of 
railway  officers.  Post  equitem  still 
sedet  aira  cura,  and  your  doctor  has 
told  you  to  leave  all  care  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Better  far 
is  it  to  economise  in  some  other 
way,  and  to  know,  on  going  to  bed 
at  night,  that  to-morrow  morning 
'  the  world  is  all  before  you  where 
to  choose.' 

On  the  line  we  are  considering 
(Paris  to  Dijon :  station,  Chcmin  de 
Fer  de  Lyon,  Boulevard  Mazas)  an 
omnibus  traio  leaves  Paris  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  arriving  at  Dijon  at 
4.51  in  the  afternoon.  An  express 
train  leaves  Paris  at  eleven  in  the 


morning,  arriving  at  5.30.  It  is  a 
question  of  early  rising  versus  expen- 
diture. The  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  class  fiEtresis  8£  S5C., 
or  the  price  of  a  good  dinner  and  a 
bed ;  that  between  the  first  and  third 
is  i5f.  900.,  or  the  cost  of  a  day  to  be 
spent  at  Dijon  or  elsewhere.  By  con- 
sulting the  latest  published  numbers 
of  the  '  Indicateur  des  Chemins  de 
For'  (to  be  had  for  fourpence  at  the 
principal  French  stations)  the  reader 
can  calculate  the  difference  it  will 
make  to  his  pocket  by  travelling 
second  or  third  class  along  eveiy 
other  ^rtion  of  his  route.  With 
the  savings,  he  will  be  able  to  make 
more  than  one  pleasant  excursion  in 
the  course  of  h&  trip.* 

At  Dijon,  the  rail  divides.  Instead 
of  going  on  to  Lyons,  you  branch  off 
to  the  left,  passing  Auxonne  (a  for- 
tified town),  Ddle,  and  Pontarlier, 
at  either  of  which  you  can  get  a 
very  supportable  supper  and  bed. 
At  Ddle  there  is  a  quiet  little  inn 
deserving  a  fikvourable  mention, 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  8ta« 
tion,  which  is  just  the  place  to  get  a 
bait  and  a  sleep  in,  and  continue 
your  journey  fresh  next  morning. 
Pontarlier  is  also  convenient,  but 
chilly ;  it  is  the  most  elevated  town 
in  France,  being  nearly  three  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
If  the  earth  were  suddenly  removed 
from  under  your  feet,  what  a  nice 
drop  into  the  sea  there  would  be  I 

Soon  after  leaving  Pontarlier,  you 
cross  the  frontier.  The  watershed 
decides  the  territory.  Where  the 
brook  trickles  to  the  north,  it  still  is 
France ;  when  it  runs  to  the  south, 
it  is  Switzerland.  We  heartily  wish 
you  a  bright,  clear  monung,  to  make 
the  descent  down  the  Yal  de  Tra- 
vers ;  but  whether  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  storm  or  sunshine,  it  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  forgotten  during 
one's  life:  and  when  at  last  you 
catch  the  Lake,  backed  by  the  snowy 
chain  of  the  Jungfrau,  the  picture 
is  enamelled  in  your  memory  in 
colours  that  can  never  fitde. 

Neuch&tel  is  soon  seen,  with  its 
lovely  walks  skirting  the  wat^s 
edge.    You  breathe  and  gaze  as  if 

*  S^  for  farther  hints  on  this  subject, 
•  Chenp  Switzerland,*  in  *  London  Society' 
for  June,  1864,  p.  504. 
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yon  were  stvoUing  along  a  seaahore 
filled  with  gardens;  and  you  there 
witness  some  of  the  changes  wrought 
by  the  progress  of  modern  ciTiliza^ 
tion.  m  New  Zealand,  the  native 
Maori  saying  is, '  As  the  white  man's 
nt  has  oiiYen  away  the  native  zat ; 
aa  the  Eturopean  fly  drives  away  the 
native  blnebottle;  and  as  the  Bri- 
tish clover  kills  the  indigenous  fern, 
so  will  the  Maories  disappear  before 
the  white  men/  la  Switzerhmd,  the 
native  inhabitants  are  not  likely  to 
recede  before  any  other  invading 
race ;  but  as  the  steamer  superseded 
the  row  boat  and  the  sailing  vessel 
on  the  lake,  so  is  the  railway  super- 
seding the  steamer.  The  little  pori; 
of  Neuch&tel  is  all  but,  if  not  quite 
(when  this  is  written)  disused. 

And  no  one  need  regret  the 
change.  The  rail  is  safer  and  surer 
than  -the  steamer,  not  to  mention 
pleasanter.  Loss  of  life  on  the 
Swiss  lakes  was  not  unfrequent; 
the  times  of  transit  always  uncer^ 
tain;  and  on  the  larger  lakes,  as 
those  of  Constance,  Qoieva,  and  the 
one  we  are  now  admiring,  persons 
sol^ject  to  sickness  at  sea  are  just  as 
sick  when  the  waves  run  high. 

The  steamers  still  plying  on  cer- 
tain laks8»  as  tiiose  of  Thun  and 
Brienz,  not  yet  skirted  by  railway, 
may  be  regarded  as  temporary  expe- 
dients whose  days  are  numbered, 
although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
count  the  reckoning.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  engmeexing,  time,  and  money, 
not  a  question  of  possibility,  when 
Switzerland  is  to  be  riddled 
through  and  through  by  rails. 
But  as  Switzerland  must  become 
every  year  i.4ore  and  more  the  Play- 
ground of  the  World,  and  as  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  world 
to  equal  it  as  a  harmonious  and 
accessible  whole,  we  must  accept  as 
inevitable  the  consequences  of  the 
chan.G:e  of  locomotion  recently  ef- 
fected. 

Per  contra,  if  we  gain  much  in 
convenience,  we  lose  something  in 
romance.  The  Castle  of  Chillou 
shaved  by  frequent  trains,  its  dun- 
geons re-echoing  with  the  locomo- 
tive's beat,  and  its  halls  hurried 
through  by  throngs  of  excursionists 
as  fiEUBt  as  the  showman  can  manage 
to  drive  them,  are  profimations  that 
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neverenteied  into  poor  Lord  Byion's 
poetical  philosophy. 

At  NeuchAtel,  thero  are  two  or 
three  things  which  well  deserve  to 
receive  your  attention.  One  is  the 
trip  to  LaChaux-de-Fonds  by  arail- 
way  which  had  the  steepest  gradient 
in  the  world^and  may  have  still, 
but  it  is  not  likely,  for  one  marvel 
so  speedily  outdoes  another.  Tes- 
terdf^s  discoveries  are  so  ridicu- 
lously easy;  to-morrow's  only  aro 
difficult  There  is  a  comfortable  inn 
at  Chaux-de-Fonds  which  was  (and 
may  still  be)  a  phenomenon  of 
cheapness.  The  staple  of  the  town 
is  the  manufacturo  of  the  delicate 
parts  of  watches,  which  are  made  at 
high  elevations  whero  the  cooler 
temperature  allows  the  workmen  to 
handle  them  with  non-perspiring 
fingers.  But  the  Amencan  dvil 
war  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  Swiss 
watch  and  trinket  trade. 

Neuchfttel  also  offers  yon  an  op- 
portunity of  trying  your  legs  and 
exercising  your  connoisseurship  in 
Swiss  panoramas,  by  ascending  the 
Chaumont,  a  nice  little  walk  that  is 
well  worth  your  undertaking. 

Tourists  often  ask  the  question 
'  Which  points  of  view  are  the  best 
to  visit  ?*  But  about  tastes,  even  in 
Alpine  scenery,  thero  is  no  rule  to 
lay  down,  and  no  disputing.  Some 
like  one  thing,  some  another;  and 
every  one  has  a  right  to  stand  up 
for  his  own  favourite  mountain. 
Some  points  of  view  owe  much  of 
their  reputation  to  theirpartisans 
having  visited  little  else.  Those  who 
have  mounted  no  other  eminence 
than  the  Higi,  will  naturally  believe 
the  Eulm  panorama  unrivalled.  The 
fairost  way,  thereforo,  would  be  to 
see  them  cJI.  But  even  if  a  holiday 
lasted  all  summer,  still  summer  is 
short,  and  Switzerland  is  long. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  finest 
views  you  may  go  to  many  times 
and  yet  not  see,  even  in  weather 
that  would  be  called  fine  on  the  plain. 

On  Keller's  map,  heights  com- 
manding romarkable  views  are 
marked  with  a  star,  thus  *.  But 
to  render  the  indication  yet  more 
complete,  he  ought  to  have  made 
two  kinds  of  stars;  one  denoting 
panoramas  with  an  immense,  almost 
a  boundless  horizon  and  in  which 
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the  grand  objects  of  interest  are 
Tery  distant ;  otherSi  commanding  an 
extensive  but  comparatively  limited 
area,  wherein,  moreover,  the  leading 
beauties  lie  close  at  hand,  within  * 
easier  eyeshot. 

The  practical  value  of  this  distinc- 
tion is,  the  knowledge  that  the  first 
class  of  views,  to  show  themselves 
properly,  require  a  peculiarly  trans- 
parent state  of  the  atmosphere, 
whidi  does  not  often  occur.  Too 
dry,  it  is  hazy,  and  even  becomes 
opaque  when  a  certain  mass  of  air 
is  interposed  between  the  eye  and 
the  object  Too  moist,  it  may  be 
suddenly  curdled  into  mist  or 
broken  up  into  showers  or  storms. 
For  this  reason,  the  Ghaumont  and 
the  Weissenstein  views—the  one 
just  behind  Neudi&tel,  the  other 
near  Soleure  or  Solothum,  which  is 
within  easy  reach  from  Neuchdtel 
by  rail— are  too  &r  off  for  everyday 
display—much  too  distant  for  you 
dvertobe  sure  of  them.  Indistinctly 
seen,  they  are  temptations  to  farther 
travel;  incitements  to  extend  your 
itinerary;  allurements  to  attract  you 
onwards.  When  you  can  see  tbam, 
and  cannot  go  on  to  the  Oberland, 
they  make  the  water  come  into  your 
mouth  most  cruelly. 

The  Uetli,  near  Zurich,  is  open  to 
the  same  observation.  The  immen- 
siiy  of  area  embraced  by  the  pano- 
rama makes  it  all  the  more  pre- 
carious. In  Switzerland,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a  view  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  distance.  The 
Berne  view  sometimes  remains  for 
weeks  unseen.  The  Uetli  has  a 
reputation  for  clear  sunrises;  but 
when  we  happened  to  be  at  Zurich, 
the  hazy  vm  was  then  so  thick  as 
to  make  it  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
mounting.  The  days  on  which  the 
Ghaumont  and  the  Weissenstein 
views  are  well  seen,  are  far  from 
numerous  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
In  short,  views  like  those  are  a  lot- 
tery; but  when  you  draw  a  prize,  it 
is  a  prize. 

In  these  expeditions,  all  the  lug- 
gage you  want  is  either  a  small  bag 
or  a  knapsack,  which  will  indicate 
your  expenditure  to  be  moderate, 
and  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
cheap  hotels  or  help  you  to  get 
more  cheaply  lodged  in  dear  ones. 


Up  the  Ghaumont  is  a  capital 
test-walk  for  young  pedeslxians.  If 
they  cannot  ao  that  without  being 
blown  at  the  time  and  feeling  weak 
in  the  hams  three  or  four  days  after- 
wards, they  had  better  not  venture 
on  any  higher  climbs.  But  the  great 
secret  of  avoiding  both  those  incon- 
Ysniences  is  to  walk  very  slowly, 
particularly  at  starting.  You  may 
ride  up  to  the  inn  on  horseback; 
but  by  preferring  that  method  to  the 
ten-toe  carriage,  you  incur  an  ex- 
pense of  twelve  or  fifteen  francs,  and 
you  lose  the  training. 

When  we  walked  up  the  Ghau- 
mont, the  weather  was  fino—much 
too  fine.  The  air  was  so  dry  that . 
the  distant  snowy  mountains  were 
Teiled  with  blue  haze  to  such  an 
extent  that  Mont  Blanc  was  sup- 
pressed from  the  horizon*  The  rest 
of  the  panorama  was  composed  of, 
shadowy  forms  with  no  more  dis- 
tinctness than  black  profile  portraits 
or  the  ill-defined  images  of  a  dream. 
The  details  of  the  picture  being  thus 
concealed,  the  impression  of  its 
Tastness  was  much  diminished. 

This  and  the  Weissenstein  are 
afternoon  views.  To  see  them  well 
you  must  wait  till  the  sun  gets 
looBd,  to  throw  its  glare  on  the 
snowy  fianks  of  the  Alps,  witich 
£M)e  you.  Gonsequently,  in  both 
these  cases,  stmrise  hunting  is  quite 
A  mistake. 

A  breakfiut  for  two,  up  the  Ghau- 
mont, costing  altogether  $t  loc., 
consisted  of  one  bottle  of  win^s  one 
cold  fowl,  one  plate  of  haiu,  one 
plate  of  preserved  melon,  butter  and 
bread,  coltee,  and  one  snoall  glass  of 
cognac. 

From  the  aboTo  it  wiU  appear 
that  the  Ghaumont  is  quite  wortb 
trying,  when  you  are  so  near  it  as 
Neuchfttelis.  Evenwithoutagnide 
you  can  hardly  miss  your  way. 
Starting  from  tiie  old  dock-tower 
gate  of  Neuch&tel,  there  is  a  narrow 
paved  lane,  called  the  Bue  de  St. 
Jean,  between  two  walls.  Follow 
that  straight  upwards,  crossing,  when 
you  reach  it,  the  high-road  to  La 
Ghaux-de-Fonds,  and  following  a 
lane  or  path  still  upwards.  It  will 
take  you  without  £ul  to  the  Ghau- 
mont, where  you  will  find  an  un- 
pretending but    comfortable    inn 
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inthin  a  qtuurter  of  an  bonr's  walk 
of  the  top.  As  to  what  you  see 
when  yon  get  there,  you  must  take 
your  chance  like  other  travellers. 
Tou  will  at  least  haye  ei^yed  thA 
air  and  the  exercise.  But  all  hill 
climbing,  great  and  small,  is  a  game 
of  chance,  in  which  prudence  and 
forethought  will  sometimes  have 
their  influence,  though  hazard  will 
often  be  the  ruling  power.  No  one 
can  command  or  foresee  the  weather, 
however  shrewdly  he  may  guess ; 
and  success,  and  even  safety,  in 
really  Alpine  expeditions^  depend 
upon  very  slight  yaiiations  of  the 
weather  rather  than  upon  the  abili- 
ties of  the  adventorers  who  engage 
in  them.  A  young,  light  walker  of 
no  great  pedestrian  pretensions  may 
on  Monday  easily  ascend  a  mountain 
which  on  Toesday  will  be  altogether 
inaccessible  to  the  ablest  moun* 
taineecB.  Eminences  commanding 
views  within  limited  range  are  often 
covered  by  a  day— or  night— cap  of 
mis^  which  will  come  on  in  half  an 
hour,  and  take  itself  off  when  it 
pleases.  How  many  hundreds  and 
thoosands  have  been  up  the  Bigi, 
and  come  down  again  without  seeing 
more  than  the  hotels  at  the  top,  and 
the  respective  pathways  leading  to 
them. 

Nevertheless,  the  Kigi  is  a  delec* 
table  hill,  in  spite  of  its  uncertainty. 
Its  mendicants,  and  its  extortioners. 
It  is  no  m(xe  hacknied,  worn  out, 
or  used  up  than  is  the  seabeach  in 
autumn  or  the  forest  in  spring.  A 
pleasant  way  of  mounting  is  to  start 
tjram  Art,  at  the  lower  extremiiy  of 
the  lake  q£  Zng ;  you  will  be  shaded 
from  the  afternoon  sun.  Be  not 
astonished  if  at  Bigi  Daehsi  they 
charge  you  a  frano  and  a  half  for 
half  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  try  hard 
to  induce  you  to  sleep  there,  alleging 
as  an  inducement  that  you  can  easily 
start  at  two  next  mommg.  From 
this  path  you  look  down  on  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Goldau,  buried  by 
an  earthslip  so  suddenly  that  it 
crushed  members  of  the  same  tra- 
velling party,  sparing  others.  A 
bridegroom  and  his  bride  walked 
mto  G<^dau;  one  was  taken,  the 
other  left  A  tutor  and  his  pupil 
tried  to  enter  the  village;  one  was 
taken,  the  other  left 


But  Nature  soon  hides  her  evil 
deeds,  and  covers  her  cruel  catas- 
trophes. The  sea  smiles  brightly 
over  the  sunken  ship;  the  earth- 
deluge  of  Goldau  and  the  dead  it 
covers  will  soon  be  hidden  by  a 
vigorous  young  pine-forest,  sown 
over  them  as  a  winding-sheet  by  the 
pitying  winds. 

From  Eigi  Staffel  there  is  a  de- 
lightful walk  along  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain  to  Bigi  Soheideck.  You 
keep  always  up  ;  up,  up,  up,  with 
magnifloent  views  on  either  side, 
and  gentians  by  armfuls,  and  ferns 
by  ccurtloads.  If  a  shower  comes  on, 
it  gives  you  a  rainbow  lying  flat 
below  on  the  mountain  side,  instead 
of  spanning  the  upper  heavens. 
The  Bigi,  you  note,  is  an  extremely 
Catholic  hill,  abounding  with  chapels 
full  of  graven  (and  horribly  painted) 
images,  and  profusely  sprinkled 
with  crosses,  great  and  small,  at 
every  point  and  on  every  eminence. 
At  Bigi  Soheideck  is  a  good  and 
reasonable  hotel,  where  you  may 
linger  a  while  pleasantly,  by  m'ght  or 
by  day,  before  stooping  from  your 
any  height 

You  descend  to  Qersau,  at  the 
water's  edge  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
by  a  most  rapid  slope,  an  intermi- 
nable stahrcase,  excessively  trying  to 
the  cmral  muscles.  But  for  the 
open  space  in  front,  it  is  like  crawl- 
ing down  a  chimney,  or  walking  to 
the  bottom  of  a  well  with  one  side 
open.  The  elevation  of  Soheideck 
being  greater  than  that  of  Stafiel, 
the  dip  down  to  the  level  of  the  lake 
is  consequently  deeper. 

Gersau,  once  the  smallest  republic 
in  the  world,  but  now  '  annexed '  to 
the  canton  in  which  it  is  sitoated, 
is  a  village  without  streets  and  roads, 
and  therefore  without  carriages.  The 
houses  communicate  with  each  other 
by  paths  resembling  garden-walks. 
A  few  horses  are  kept  as  curiosities, 
and  to  carry  travellers  up  to  Sohei- 
deck; but  the  principal  means  of 
access  to  the  outer  world  are  boats 
and  steamers.  There  are  two  hotels, 
an  old  established  and  a  new  one, 
at  which  the  steamers  call  on  alter- 
nate weeks ;  but  as  you  are  always 
at  liberty  to  make  your  choice,  we 
counsel  you  to  try  the  new  one. 

Gersau  is  one  of  tiie  last  retreats 

0  2 
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of  yoodle  singiog,  for  those  who 
like  it.  There  was^  and  probably 
still  is,  a  fellow  there  giving  tUs  de 
poitrine—upjieT  C's  from  the  chest 
— that  would  make  an  opera  tenor's 
fortune.  He  has  a  yoioe  perfectly 
competent  to  crack  a  church  bell; 
but  his  performance  is  no  more 
'singing'  than  were  the  serenades 
of  the  Jew's  cats  apostrophised  by 
Peter  Pindar  as  '  Singers  of  Israel, 
0  ye  singers  sweet' 

But  we  have  slipped  away  some- 
how from  Neuch&tel,  and  must  now 
slip  back  again,  to  leave  it  in  proper 
form,  i.e.,  by  rail,  which  carries  you 
smoothly  and  picturesquely  to  Berne, 
where  there  is  plenty  to  see  and  do. 
Mere  instinct  will  guide  you  to  the 
platform  where  ihe  Cathedral  stands, 
and  other  sights;  but  we  particularly 
recomm^id  you  to  the  Museum,  for 
the  sake  of  its  models  of  mountain 
tracts  in  relief,  and  its  specimens  of 
rare  creatures  found  in  the  country ; 
such  as  the  Laomiergeier  or  lamb- 
vulture,  the  bearded  Gypaetos  bar- 
batus  (all  the  Lammergeieis  have 
a  tuft  under  the  chin) ;  the  lynx  of 
the  Grisons,  ungallantly  styled  there 
an  Altes  Weib,  or  Old  Woman  in 
winter,  but  in  summer  a  Weib 
merely ;  at  three  months  old  a  little 
devil;  at  eight  months  a  perfect 
demon ;  and  that  frightful  fish  the 
Silurus  glanis,  from  the  Lake  of 
Morat,  but  white  fleshed,  really 
good  to  eat,  and  attaining  a  weight 
of  seventy  pounds,  which  there  has 
been  talk  of  acclimatising  here. 

Prom  Berne  you  glide  gently 
onwards  to  Thun,  the  prettiest  of 
little  lacustrine  towns,  where  you 
may  either  enjoy  picturesque  retire- 
ment or  watch  the  world  as  it  goes, 
unseen.  Deep  arcades  protect  you 
from  the  heat  and  the  rain;  green 
shutters  and  striped  blinds  keep  out 
the  glare  of  the  sun;  galleries 
draped  with  Virginian  creepers  lend 
themselves  to  shading  and  stage 
effect.  Flowerpots  abound  in  mul- 
titudinous windows,  simply  to  give 
the  &irThunnese  an  opportunity  of 
coming  forward  to  pick  off  dead 
leaves ;  while  every  elevated  comer 
is  made  to  serve  as  a  watch-tower — 
a  8ha]i)-sighted  look-out,  trellised 
with  verdure— a  peephole  garlanded 
with  foliage  and  flowers.    No  one 


appears  poor  in  Thun,  though  we 
are  assured  there  are  poor  m  the 
secluded  valleys.  The  lion  of  Thun 
is  the  view  from  the  cemetery,  to 
which  you  mount  by  a  long  covered 
staircase,  composed  of  low  steps  fit 
for  children's  feet.  Half  way  up  is 
a  landing-place,  the  centre  of  five 
diverging  staircases,  some  running 
up  and  some  down. 

Before  and  below  you  lies  the 
lake,  m  one  of  the  loveliest  frame- 
works to  be  found  on  earth.  Al- 
though so  high  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  vineyards  prosper  on  the 
sunny  slopes;  and  notwithstanding 
the  immensity  of  its  scale,  the 
country  has  all  the  neatness  of  a 
well-kept  park,  or  a  well-watered 
garden.  All  is  bright.  The  lake  is 
bright  blue,  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain bright  green,  the  Alpine  peaks 
bright  white.  Softer  hues  of  utmost 
richness  gleam  from  the  grey  crags 
and  the  sombre  pine-woods. 

A  steamer  still  runs  from  Thun 
to  Unterseen ;  but  one  of  these  days 
a  railway  will  skirt  the  rocky  shore. 
This  steamer  is  a  sort  of  moving 
theatre ;  only  instead  of  mechanists 
to  change  the  scenery,  the  real 
acting  sceneshifters  are  the  men  at 
the  engine  and  the  helm.  The  deck 
of  the  boat  is  covered  with  regular 
seats,  some  lookiug  forwards  and 
others  aft,  with  a  back  in  the  middle. 
It  is  an  opera  pit,  with  a  striped 
awning  instead  of  a  painted  ceiling, 
and  the  glorious  sun  hung  over- 
head to  fulfil  the  office  of  a  gas- 
lighted  lustre.  The  attraction  h&ng 
great,  this  is  crowded  each  morning 
with  a  fa^onable  audience,  mostly 
English.  The  clock  strikes  one,  the 
bell  rings,  and  the  performance 
begins.  Passing  a  ch&teau  in  the 
stuck-up  style  of  architecture,  we 
drink  in  beauty  with  our  eyes.  How 
did  the  Swiss  learn  to  harmonise  so 
well  the  forms  of  their  buildings 
with  the  character  of  their  scenery  ? 

Towards  the  head  of  the  lake  the 
mass  of  the  mountains  becomes  so 
enormous  that  the  clusters  of  cot- 
tages at  their  foot  look  like  the 
dwellings  of  insects.  And  so  you 
are  safely  landed  at  Neuhaus,  whence 
omnibuses  take  you  to  Unterseen 
and  Interlacken,  thesheltere  d  centr 
of  all  things  Swi8& 
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TWO  months  to  quarter-day — 
should  we  give  our  landlord 
notice  to  quit?  Our  house  had 
some  faults,  our  ideal  house  had 
none — this  decided  the  matter.  We 
lequiied  a  small  detached  house 
with  gardens,  stable  and  coach- 
house, two  or  three  acres  of  grazing 
land,  and  near  a  town — above  all 
things  it  must  be  a  cheerful  house. 
Ours  was  a  town  of  some  note :  in- 
deed the  house  agent  called  himself 
the  'East  of  England  House  and 
Estate  Agency  Office.'  Photographs 
of  desirable  residences  adorned  his 
walls;   maps  of  the  surrounding 


neighbourhood  were  spread  before 
us.  Whatever  house  we  took  he 
would  extend  to  us  the  blessings  of 
insurance.  He  proved  that  our 
town  was  the  healthiest  in  England, 
except  one,  its  advantages  were  set 
forth  in  a  printed  letter.  He  con- 
sidered the  world  divided  into  two 
classes— those  who  wanted  houses 
and  those  who  wanted  to  let  houses. 
The  printed  list  dwindled  down  to 
some  five  or  six  apparently  suitable. 
House  No.  I  was  a  good  bouse  but 
low  and  dull.  Our  experience  leads 
us  to  beUeve  people  go  out  of  their 
way  to  build  country  houses  in  dull 
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6itaatioii8.  The  next  we  saw  was 
inhabited  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
at  daggers  drawn  with  hislimdlord- 
tenancy.  The  tenancy  was  most  nn- 
satisfactory:  he  had  four  landlords 
— ^the  two  brothers  and  the  two 
sisters'  husbands,  and  what  one 
promised  the  other  objected  to. 
There  were  three  stacks  of  chim- 
neys ;  the  two  outer  had  fallen  down 
and  been  rebuilt,  the  centre  stack 
had  not  fallen  down  yet.  The  plas- 
ter of  his  bedroom  ceiling  had  come 
down,  and  what  day,  do  you  think, 
his  landlord  sent  workmen  to  repair 
it?  The  very  day  his  children  came 
home  from  school  At  our  next  at- 
tempt we  found  the  husband  and 
wife  persisted  in  talking  together. 
H.  'The  house   was   occupied j  by 

Mr.  Jones,  who  left   because ' 

W.  '  Here  is  a  dstem  containing 

three  hundred  gallons  of  water ' 

H.  'He  often  says  he  wishes ' 

W.  '  You  may  think  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cemetery  an  ob- 
jection  '  H.  '  That  his  busi- 
ness had  allowed '    W.  *  But  the 

funerals  never  pass  the  door ' 

H. '  Him  to  continue  to  reside * 

W.  '  In  the   kitchen    garden ' 

H.  '  But   he  found  that  his  early 

business  hours *     W.  '  Which 

leauire  weeding,*  &c.,  &c  "Why 
did  a  friend  send  us  some  dis- 
tance to  see  a  house  which  was  not 
to  let?  A  tenant  of  an  apparently 
suitable  house,  in  reply  to  our  in- 
quiry if  it  was  dry,  said '  sometimes.' 
One  landlord,  to  cover  the  damp- 
ness of  the  whole  side  of  the  house, 
employed  a  workman  to  wet  it  all, 
the  morting  of  the  appointed  in- 
spection day,  on  the  pretence  of 
putting  up  new  paper.  We  have 
run  out  our  tether;  the  'East  of 
England  House  and  Estate  Agency 
Office'  can  aid  us  no  further.  Our 
first  plan  has  failed,  and  with  it  our 
sanguine  spirits.  Our  difficulties 
now  loom  dimly  before  us.  We 
next  open  a '  County  Directory/  and 
write  to  the  house  agents  of  the 
various  county  towns.  Some  do  not 
answer,  some  reply  they  have  no- 
thing of  the  class  we  want,  one  only 
hoI(S  out  any  hope.  In  inspecting 
this  house  we  find  our  progress 
made  easy ;  the  servants  have  been 
trained  to  meet  us  at  pre-arranged 


points  in  our  progress  and  bring  to 
our  notice  all  the  advantages.  This 
was  a  very  good  house— but  the 
land  offered  with  it!  In  the  midst 
of  first-rate  pasture  land ;  why,  oh ! 
why,  does  our  landlord  take  us  to 
see  those  water  privileges  with 
islands  of  sedges  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals? We  will  no  longer  trust  to 
country  agents,  we  will  write  to 
London  men.  The  owners  of  the 
country  houses  recommended  by  the 
London  agents  do  not  answer  our 
letters.  What  can  we  do?  Failure 
upon  failure  heaped!  Give  us 
*  Bradshaw' — we  will  take  a  tour. 
We  arrive  at  a  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  a  town.  We  waive  minor  objec- 
tions: after  all  the  spring  in  the 
cellar  has  been  drained  off;  we  talk 
to  the  landlord  in  the  paddock  about 
terms,  when  suddenly  the  ground 
trembles,  we  look  round  to  find  our- 
selves enveloped  in  steam— a  rail- 
way passes  immediately  at  the  back 
of  the  premises.  In  another  house 
we  hear  voices  in  the  drawing-room 
as  the  front  door  is  opened ;  we  like 
the  house  and  we  go  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  see  the  owner ;  the  voices 
rise  before  our  approach  and  die 
away  as  we  enter  the  room.  Alas  I 
Mr.  Enox  has  just  taken  the  house. 
In  our  next  essay  the  landlord 
limps.  We  feel  convinced  his  lame- 
ness arises  from  rheumatism  caught 
on  the  premises.  At  the  next  town 
we  see  two  houses,  one  damp  with 
no  view,  the  other  near  a  factory. 
We  are  advised  to  advertise  in  the 
local  papers.  We  return  home  to 
do  so: — 

'  Wanted,  in  the  Eastern  Counties 
of  England,  a  detached  unfmnished 
residence,  drawing-room  not  less 
than  i6  X  i6,  coach-house  and  stable, 
fruit  and  kitchen  gardens,  with  three 
or  four  acres  (or  thereabouts)  of 
meadow  land— orchard  not  objected 
ta  The  neighbourhood  of  a  town 
preferred.— Address,  A.  B.,  a  7,  West 
Street' 

We  receive  several  letters;  the 
greater  number  are  from  other  local 
papers  giving  us  their  terms  for  ad- 
v^tisement;  some  contain  notices 
of  houses  we  have  abeady  seen. 
We  open  communications.  One  of 
the  most  promising,  after  requesting 
relerence,  &c.,  intbrms  us  he  cannot 
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tmfanush  miless  he  finds  the  tenant  and    adyeriifiementB.     Our  i 

suitable.    Are  we  expected  to  go  to  must  have  a  fall.    Perish  visioi 

the  north  of  England  to  see  if  we  cows,  pigs,  and' poultry!  for  ui 

are  considered  suitable?    Why  was  carriage  will  wander  in  shady  c 

our  adyertisement  answered  if  the  try  lanes,  no  fruit  or  kitchen 

house  was   furnished?     Why   do  denswillrepay  our  care— the  aj 

people  exchange  letters  and  then  tiees  will  blossom,  but  not  fo 

inform  me  they  only  want  to  sell?  their  garnered  store. — We  live 

What  is  to  be  done?    We  have  semi-detached  Tilla  at  a  watei 

spent  thirteen  pounds  in  travelling  place.  P. ! 
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IT  is  strange  how  slow  my  fiancies 
Tangibility  assume, 
As  my  eye  throws  restless  glances 
On  each  fraction  of  the  room. 

Faintly  come  the  wonted  sallies ; 

My  ideas  are  void  and  rank ; 
In  my  hand  a  goosequill  dallies, 

And  the  sheet  beneath  is  blank. 

Tia  in  vain  that  from  the  pewter 
Copious  draughte  Fm  gulping  down ; 

For  my  sorrow  grows  acuter. 
And  my  woes  refuse  to  drown. 

Dreary  is  each  recollection, 
From  the  Sunday  evening  when 

All  the  Broad,  in  its  perfection. 
Was  a  crawling  mass  of  men. 

Bveax  the  memory  of  that  session 
On  a  blister'd  barge's  summit, 

When  I  watehed  the  boats'  procession 
Cer  the  silver  Isis  come  it. 

Drear  the  thoughts  of  those  sarcastic 
Shouts  which  all  my  voioe  exerted, 

When  a  crew,  enthusiastic. 
Softly,  boat  and  all,  inverted. 

And,  with  nonchalance  assumed, 
But  with  total  dearth  of  hats. 

Out  the  crew  shirks,  black  and  humid^ 
Like  to  Muses  nine — or  rats. 

Then  the  Theatre,  resounding 

To  commemorate  the  story 
Of  the  ancient  founders  founding. 

Sainted  now  in '  ghastly  glory !' 

And  the  cheers-^and  cheers  additional ; 

And  the  screaming  with  delight ; 
And  the  jokes,  that  were  traditional, 

At  the  man  whose  hat  was  white. 
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Beeper  lies  my  sorrow.    Deeper, 
Beeper  fiEtr  the  canker  ItirKs: 

Would  I  were  some  trancM  sleeper! 
(Ab  thej  say  among  the  Turks.) 


It  was  at  a  ball.    Her  dancing 
Was  perfection.    Every  charm — 

Supple  waist,  and  smile  eutrancing. 
And  an  arm,  oh!  such  an  arm! 

And  intoxicate  emotions 

Through  my  manly  soul  did  pour; 
And  tho  champagne  flowed  in  oceans. 

And  intoxicated  more. 


Thus  it  was  that  when  tlie  morrow. 
Breaking  o'er  whatever  alive  is. 

To  the  poor  man  brought  his  sorrow; 
And  his  soda  unto  Dives ; 

And  to  scouts,  the  crafty  chuckles 
Of  the  youths  who  chapels  shun ; 

And  to  sported  oak  the  knuckles 
Of  the  unacknowledged  •  dun.* 

Thus,  I  say,  when  morning  chilly 
Woke  my  spirit  in  my  breast. 

Unto  me  there  came  a  billet. 
In  my  tranquil  place  of  r^ 


ul. 


*Sir,  your  future  father,  Moses, 
Bas  the  honour  to  address  you. 

May  youp  path  be  one  of  roses  ! 
May  you  both  be  happy  1    Bless  yon  P 


Now,  alone,  beside  my  liquor. 
With  my  hands  in  either  pocket. 

Bo  I  watch  the  night-lamp  flicker. 
Suicidal  in  its  socket. 

Till  its  fate  is  consummated  ; 

And,  like  Noah  in  the  ark— 
As  authentically  stated — 

I'm  deserted  in  the  dark. 

Braw  the  moral— and  the  curtain. 

Never  drink,  and  never  choose 
Partners  when  their  forte  is  flirting, 

And  their  ancestors  are  Jews. 


•^'^^^^ 
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IT  was  not  at  all  pleasant,  my  last 
Yiait  to  nfracombe,  last  year.  It 
vma  a  Friday  eyening,  I  recollect, 
when  I  arrived,  with  the  tortaring 
reflection  that  I  had  only  a  couple 
of  honrs  of  the  summer  twih'ght  to 
survey  the  place,  and  that  having  an 
unavoidable  engagement  at  Pen- 
zance for  Saturday  afternoon  I  could 
only  find  time  for  this  hurried 
glimpse,  and  the  brief  pleasure  I 
could  allow  myself  would  necessi- 
tate my  travelling  all  night  But 
what  wonderful  glimpses  those  were 
which  I  obtained!  The  first  burst 
of  the  vast  lonely  sea,  the  Lilliputian 
harbour,  the  shadowy  combes,  the 
sweet  embowered  country  lanes, 
where  the  air  was  almost  languid 
with  the  perfume  of  roses  and  honey- 
suckle. A  gentle  rain  came  on, 
what  time  the  shadows  cloud  it 
more  deeply,  and  I  sought  my  hotel, 
decent  enough  according  to  its 
lights  but  with  a  pervading  element 
of  horsehair.  Eleven  o'cloek  came 
and  twelve ;  I  was  sleepy  and  weary, 
but  it  was  written  in  the  fates  that 
I  waa  not  to  sleep  that  night.  I  was 
to  pay  dearly  for  the  stolen  joys  of 
Ilfracombe,  the  flying  visit,  when 
time  for  visiting  there  was  none. 
The  steamer  from  Bristol  to  Hoyle 
was  coming  down  that  night,  and  I 
was  to  be  a  passenger  therein,  and 
I  calculated  that  I  should  be  able  to 
reach  Penzance  by  noon  next  day. 
But  I  had  quite  failed  to  compre- 
hend the  horrors  of  llhe  situation.  It 
happened  thus.  Half  an  hour  past 
midnight  a  sailor  came  from  the 
pier  and  announced  that  it  was  time 
to  go  off  to  meet  the  steamer.  A 
man  took  a  lamp  and  preceded  me 
down  the  rough  slippery  steps  cut 
in  the  rock  to  the  water's  edge.  A 
boat  was  waiting.  Then  we  put  out, 
some  half-mile  perhaps,  into  the 
sea.  There  was  a  frightful  swell  at 
the  time.    The  situation  was  more 

Eictnrcsque  and  dramatic  than  often 
appens  in  a  commonplace  and  con- 
ventional life;  but  still  to  be  boxing 
about  on  a  dark  drizzly  night,  off  a 
zocky  ooQSt,  in  a  lonely  boat,  in  a 
heavy  sea^  at  about  one  o'clock  in 


the  morning,  is,  erede  experto,  some- 
thing of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  and 
likely  to  make  one  ever  afterwards 
vote  in  flavour  of  the  conventionali- 
ties. Soon  the  great  lights  of  the 
steamer  were  visible ;  she  seemed  to 
be  ferociously  bearing  down  with 
the  intention  of  sailing  over  us; 
presently  the  boat  was  dancing  about 
like  a  cork  in  the  wash  of  her 
waves.  By-and-by  I  found  myself 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamer;  and  a 
man  who  was  tranquilly  smoking  a 
cigar  philosophically  observed  to 
mo,  '  The  last  time  I  saw  that  sort 
of  thing  the  boat  was  cut  in  half.'  I 
have  since  seen  a  paragraph  in  some 
local  paper  saying  that  this  very 
lK)at,  or  one  just  like  it,  actually  was 
swamped  in  going  off  to  this  or 
some  other  steamer.  I  am  glad  it 
was  not  my  case,  in  that  heavy  sea, 
that  dark  night.  I  kept  my  engage- 
ment at  Penzance  on  the  Saturday, 
but  so  far  from  the  hcecoUm  mami- 
nisse  juvahit  theory  being  correct  I 
always  look  upon  that  night's  voyage 
off  the  Nortn  Devon  and  North 
Cornwall  coast  with  intensest  horror. 
I  resolved  to  revisit  Ilfracombe, 
and  to  revisit  it  at  my  leisure. 
Lately  a  lady  descanted  to  me,  most 
eloquently,  of  the  beauty  of  the  North 
Devon  shores.  She  had  been  there, 
she  told  me,  on  her  bridal  tour,  and 
in  these  cases  I  fear  it  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  discriminate  between  the 
faithful  rendenng  of  the  artist  and 
the  emotional  reminiBcences  of  the 
bride.  But  common  fame  and  one's 
own  impressions  are  enough  without 
the  heart-coloured  descriptions  of 
bridal  pairs  such  as  numerously 
wander  along  this  noble  shore.  So 
I  am  taking  things  leisurely ,  and  all 
the  mornings  I  have  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  lounging  on  sofas,  rending 
a  novel,  taking  brandy  and  seltzer 
water,  listening  to  pretty  girls  talk- 
ing about  sea-anemones,  shells,  ro- 
mantic walks,  and  ritualism,  and 
hearing  an  amusing  card  tell  of  his 
experiences  at  Heidelburg,— how  Ba- 
varian beer  beats  all  other  beer,  how 
an  old  professor  never  lectured  on 
anything  else  but  Goethe's  'Faust/ 
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and  how  the  students  with  their 
blunted  rapiers  generally  contrived 
to  slash  the  human  nose.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  do  Ilfracombe 
otherwise  than  thoroughly.  As  a 
future  rule  in  life,  let  me  always 
aim  at  doing  too  little  than  doing 
too  much,  and  let  no  peripatetic 
philosopher  be  so  unphilosophical 
as  to  think  that  he  can  '  do'  Ilfra- 
combe in  a  couple  of  hours.  Let 
him  wait  tall  he  can  do  it  leisurely. 
I  am  glad  to  find  myself  here  again, 
and  with  plenly  of  time  on  hand.  It 
does  not  very  often  happen  in  this 
brief,  hurried  life,  that  Yarrow  be- 
comes iTarrow  Bevisited.  Also  let 
me  say  that  my  surroundings  are 
agreeable.  Since  I  was  here  last  a 
vast  hotel  has  sprung  up  like  an 
Aladdin's  palace.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  its  Mnd,  and  of 
an  imposing  magnitude  for  a  little 
town  like  Ilfracombe,  but  I  presume 
its  promoters  have  taken  the  mea- 
sure of  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  wateiiDg-plaoe.  Its  dining-room 
is  a  vast  hall,  as  large  as  the  re- 
nowned scdU  a  manger  of  the  Louvre 
Hotel  or  the  Grand  Hdtel.  The 
drawing-room  is  as  deUghtful  a  acUon 
as  those  so  favourably  remembered 
by  most  of  us  in  Soutb  Switzerland 
and  Italy.  Our  insular  stifihess 
and  angularity  has  given  place  to 
that  grace  and  elegance  which  some 
of  our  latest  large  hotels  have  bor- 
rowed from  the  Continent  There 
are  more  than  two  hundred  rooms 
in  all,  good  grounds,  and  a  delight- 
fid  marine  prospect  from  the  win- 
dows. The  list  of  prices,  as  com- 
pared with  most  hotel  tariff,  is 
moderate.  When  the  hotel  is  filled 
with  guests  it  will  hold  a  very  largo 
proportion  of  the  visitors  in  Ilfrar 
combe.  The  ordinary  drawback  of  an 
English  watering-place  is  the  isola- 
tion of  visitors,  the  want  of  cheerful 
intercourse  and  generalsocieiy ;  but  if 
the  hotel  plans  attain  their  merited 
success  the  social  character  of  Ilfra- 
combe  will  have  changed  for  the 
better,  add  it  wHl  not  only  be  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  but  one  of  the 
^yest  and  most  cheerful  of  water- 
ing-places. 

It  must  be  owned  that  in  itself  the 
town  of  Ilfracombe  is  not  of  the  most 
cheering  and  attractive  kind.     Its 


main  street  realizes  the  'long,  un- 
lovely street'  of  Tennyson,  many 
second-rate  inns,  shops  moderately 
good,  and  buildings  in  the  equaUy 
repellant  positions  of  construction 
and  destruction.  There  are  a  few 
public  edifices;  markets  built  ter- 
race-wise on  the  hills  that  climb 
from  the  sea  to  the  town;  public 
reading-room  not  over  well  supplied 
with  periodicals ;  public  baths ;  all 
of  which  put  together  would  not 
make  up  the  size  of  the  new  hotel. 
There  are  also  two  churches,  and 
chapels  in  great  abundance;  the 
Ilfracombe  mind  has  manifestly  a 
great  procliviiiy  towards  ecclesiasr- 
tical  distinctions.  Ilfracombe  is  not 
a  gem  set  in  a  rude  casket,  but  it  is 
something  rude  and  unformed  set  in 
the  lovehest  and  most  glorious  of 
caskets.  There  Is  indeed  something 
very  well  worth  observation  in  the 
local  and  provincial  notes  of  the 
littie  market  town;  the  animated 
country  groups ;  the  fishermen ;  the 
unwonted  apparition  of  a  mail 
coach ;  the  gay  promenadings  of  tho 
vifiitons  and  local  gentry.  Otherwise 
the  place  is  dull.  The  main  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  is  to  let  lodg- 
ings, and  those  who  don't  let  lodg- 
ings themselves  turn  house  agents  for 
those  who  do.  The  charm  of  Ilfra- 
combe lies  in  its  environs,  which  in 
some  respects  are  unique*  We  will 
first  take  a  remoter  and  next  a  nearer 
view.  Looking  over  the  northern 
waters  you  will  be  able  to  discern 
tfaye  line  of  the  south  coast  of  Wales. 
There  is  the  great  opposite  rock  of 
the  Mumbles,  and  there  the  smoke 
that  belongs  to  the  town  of  Swansea. 
Eighteen  miles  off  is  Lundy  Isle ; 
and  if  you  like  boating  and  do  not 
mind  the  heavy  groundswell  of  these 
waters,  itwillmterestyou  to  explore 
one  of  the  smallest,  most  secluded, 
and  most  inaccessible  of  our  islands. 
It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  high  and 
inaccessible  rocks,  and  in  rough 
weather  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
effect  a  landing.  We  have  heard 
some  curious  stories  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  executing  legal  processes  out 
here.  It  was  strongly  fortified  in 
the  Stuart  times,  and  long  held  out 
for  King  Charles.  Sportsmen  go 
over  on  Sunday  early  in  the  season 
on  account  of  the  snipo  and  wood- 
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oocks>  and  it  is  a  £ftYOTirite  lesort  of 
the  gopnet.  In  the  breeding  season 
the  clif&  are  covered  with  seafowl, 
and  to  take  gnlls  and  pluck  their 
feathers  is  a  regular  occupation  of 
the  summer.  The  island  is  bur- 
rowed with  rabbits^  and  there  is  a 
little  island  on  the  south  fsimous  for 
rats.  'Eat  Island'  has  the  old 
aboriginal  black  rat,  which  once  was 
the  preyailiog  rat  in  this  country^ 
before  the  Hanoverian  rats  came 
over  in  the  ship  which  brought 
King  George  from  Hanover  and 
conquered  all  other  rats  save  such 
few  as  still  linger  out  here. 

A  curious  event  happened  to 
Lundy  in  the  French  wars  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  which  properly  belongs  to 
English  history,  but  from  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  locality  is  generally 
omitted  It  will  be  interesting  to 
quote  the  story.  A  ship  of  war, 
under  Butch  colours,  anchored  in 
the  roadstead,  and  sent  ashore  for 
some  milk,  pretending  that  the 
captain  was  sick.  The  islanders 
supplied  the  milk  for  several  days, 
when  at  length  the  crew  informed 
them  that  their  captain  was  dead, 
and  asked  permission  to  bury  him 
in  coosecrated  groxmd.  This  was 
immediately  granted,  and  the  in- 
habitants assisted  in  carrying  the 
oofl^  to  the  grave.  It  appeared  to 
them  rather  neavy,  but  th^r  never 
for  a  moment  suspected  the  nature 
of  its  contents.  The  Frenchmen 
then  requested  the  islanders  to  leave 
the  church,  as  it  was  the  custom  of 
their  country  that  foreigners  should 
absent  themselves  during  a  part  of 
the  ceremony,  but  informed  them 
that  th^  should  be  admitted  to  see 
the  body  interred.  They  were  not, 
however,  kept  long  in  suspense; 
the  doors  were  suddenly  flung  open, 
and  the  Frenchmen,  armed  from  the 
pretended  receptacle  of  the  dead, 
rushed  with  trixmiphant  shoutsupon 
the  astonished  inhabitants,  and  made 
them  prisoners.  They  then  quick!  v 
proceeded  to  desolate  the  island. 
They  hamstrung  the  horses  and 
bullocks,  threw  the  sheep  and  goats 
into  the  sea,  tossed  tho  guns  over 
the  clifb,  and  stripped  t£o  inhabi- 
tants even  of  their  clothes.  When 
satisfied  with  plunder  and  mischief, 
they  loft  the  poor  islanders  in  a  con- 


dition most  truly  disconsolate.  This 
incident  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
known  than  it  is :  rarely  even  in  the 
annals  of  warfare  do  we  hear  of 
such  sacrilege,  perfidy,  and  gra- 
tuitous cruelfy. 

It  is  worth  while  yachting  over  to 
Lundy,  if  only  to  gain  acquaintance 
with  what  we  are  told  is  its  especial 
charm— its  perfect  purity  and  fresh- 
ness of  colour.  '  In  few  other  places 
does  one  see  such  delicate  purples 
and  creamy  whites,  such  pure  greens 
and  yellows.'  Yachting  off  Ilfra- 
combe  must  be  pleasant  enough  for 
those  who  like  it:  there  is  also  a 
remarkable  number  of  steamers 
working  to,  fro,  and  across  the 
British  Channel.  I  have  just  heard 
at  the  table  d'hote  a  most  absurd 
story  of  a  yachtsman,  which,  though 
grotesque,  is  worthwhile  mentioning 
as  veracious.  Some  man,  who  had 
been  out  on  a  yachting  cruise,  gave 
himself  the  liberties  of  a  tar  who 
had  come  on  shore,  and  having 
drunk  quite  as  much  wine  at  dinner 
as  was  good  for  him,  retired  to 
some  room  within  ear-shot,  where 
he  audibly  continued  in  a  state  of 
uproarious  merriment  till  a  late 
hour.  I  forget  whether  he  was 
staying  at  an  inn  or  a  country  house, 
but,  anyhow,  he  was  greeted  next 
morning  by  a  pretty,  laughing-eyed 
girl  wit£  the  sunple  but  astonishing 
speech,  '  7  guess  you  had  hot  coppers 
last  night  /'  As  I  do  not  know  that 
she  was  a  Devonshire  girl,  perhaps 
we  had  better  assume  that  she  was 
an  American.  The  effect  upon  the 
yachtsman  was  immense.  He  took 
a  deep  breath,  and  then  he  made  a 
deep  resolve.  He  made  up  his 
ndnd  that  he  was  bound  to  marry 
that  girl,  and  he  accordingly  mamed 
her  wiUiin  six  weeks.  She  has 
made  a  good  mother  to  a  lot  of 
children,  and  altogether  came  out 
of  it  much  better  from— in  fact,  from 
such  an  exceedingly  vapid  speech. 

Now,  in  speaking  of  the  Hfra- 
combe  localities,  which  really  mako 
up  Hfracombe,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and 
not  go  off  into  a  tempting  general 
disquisition  on  the  coast  of  North 
Devon.  I  take  the  places  within 
the  easy  compass  of  a  day^  walk  or 
ride ;  such  places  as  are  included 
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within  a  nsef ol  little  map  siid  plan 
of  the  neighbourhood,  published  in 
the  town,  and  which  the  tourist 
should  get  We  will  first  take  the 
westward  side.  If  you  are  going  to 
or  from  Barnstaple  there  are  two 
roads,  and  if  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity you  should  take  both ;  but  if 
you  are  in  a  hurry  oome  on  by  the 
hotel  omnibus;  but  if  you  are  at 
leisure,  tfl^e  the  mail  coach,  which 
comes  to  Ilfraoombe  by  way  of 
Braunton,  for  the  sake  of  delivering 
the  bags;  and  this  is  the  most 
picturesque  road  of  the  two,  and 
you  sweep  through  a  wild,  lovely 
valley,  which  suits  very  well  with 
the  story  of  an  awful  murder  which 
was  committed  here  many  years  ago. 
From  Barnstaple,  if  it  is  permitted 
you  by  the  Fates,  do  the  remarkable 
bit  of  railway  that  will  take  you  to 
Bideford,  drop  down  to  Glovelly, 
wind  round  Hartland,  and  do  the 
Cknmish  coast  to  Boecastle  and  Tin- 
tagel.  But,  re$6ez  la,  as  the  French 
postilions  say ;  curb  your  aspiring 
notions,  my  literary  fnend,  and  con- 
fine yourself  witibin  the  oompazative 
lindts  of  Ilfracombe.  Then  take 
the  lane  south  of  the  church,  and 
go  out  to  the  valley  of  Lee,  Morthoe, 
Barricane  Cove,  and  WooIIacombe 
Sands;  we  will  call  it  five  miles 
and  a  half  or  six  miles.  Morthoe 
is  a  name  of  evil  omen«  Just  off 
the  Point  is  the  Morte  or  Death 
Stone,  where  year  by  year  some 
vessel  or  other  is  wrecked :  in  the 
winter  of  185a  no  less  than  five 
vessels  were  lost  here.  It  is  a 
Devonshire  legend  that  if  a  lot  of 
women  could  be  brought  together 
who  have  their  husbands  utter 
slaves  to  their  wills,  they  and  they 
only  would  be  able  to  remove  this 
death-fraught  rock.  There  is  a 
famous  view  from  the  Warren,  at 
the  north  end  of  Morte  Bay.  Morte 
church  is  very  ancient,  part  of  it 
belonging  to  the  Early  English  date. 
Here  fled  Tracey,  the  murderer  of 
Thomas  h  Becket,  hidden  in  a 
cavern,  and  fed  by  his  daughter  for 
a  fortnight.  He  was  buushed  out 
here,  and  the  story  long  went  that 
on  stormy  nights  his  voice  might  be 
heard  wailing  across  the  WooIIa- 
combe sands.  Bunicane  Cove  is 
deservedly  a  &voniite  resort,  the 


beaoh  being  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  shells;  although,  to  check 
undue  expectation,  it  should  be 
added  that  the  shells  for  the  most 
part  have  been  broken  by  the  force 
of  the  waves.  Here  Mr.  Gosse 
enumerates  some  very  rare  speci- 
mens. The  *  beautiful  oceanic  bine 
snail ' — lanthina  communis  is  some- 
times worked  up  ah've  in  large 
quantities,  together  with  the  Vilhda 
limbosa,  on  which  the  ianthina  is 
supposed  to  feed  daring  its  voyage. 
I  must  here  remark  that  it  is  not 
very  much  use  in  coming  to  Hfra- 
oombe  unless  you  have  some  little 
taste  for  natural  history.  Socially 
it  is  everything  here.  You  are 
hardly  fit  to  live  unless  you  know 
everything  about  anemones.  Nearly 
every  house,  I  suppose,  has  got  its 
aquarium.  You  are  at  any  moment 
liable  to  remarks  about  zoophytes 
like  the  madrepore  and  polype, 
wild  fiowers  like  the  fen  lavender 
and  wild  balm,  seaweed  like  the 
laver  and  porphyra  laciniata.  The 
poorest  people  are  learned  about 
seaweed.  They  gather  and  cook 
the  laver  and  the  other  thing,  al- 
though the  South  Devon  people  will 
not  eat  the  laver  as  the  North  Devon 
people  do.  Many  people  like  it  very 
much ;  her  gracious  Majesty  is 
accredited  with  a  special  taste  for 
it ;  and  though  it  does  not  look  very 
tempting  when  cooked,  and  the 
brilliant  green  colour  is  lost,  yet  it 
eats  very  well  with  condiments. 
Let  me  strongly  advise  my  friends 
to  bring  down  with  them  a  set  of 
natural  history  books  if  they  would 
fully  CDJoy  this  marvellous  coast, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important, 
*  be  in  the  fashion.'  You  should  of 
course  procure  Mr.  Gosse's  Devon- 
shire book,  for  it  was  at  Ilfracombe 
that  he  inade  many  of  his  most 
striking  discoveries.  Another  book 
to  be  recommended  is '  A  Naturalist's 
Bamblesonthe  Devonshire  Coast' 
But  there  are  a  certain  brother  and 
sister,  Charles  Eingsley  and  Mrs. 
Chanter,  who  have  done  a  great 
deal  for  the  natural  history  of  this 
region.  Mrs.  Chanter  inscribes  her 
bobutifdl  little  work '  Ferny  Combes,' 
to  her  parents,  the  £ev.  Charles 
Eingsley  (late  rector  of  Chelsea) 
and   Mrs.  Eingsley,  'as  a  smali 
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token  of  the  gratitude  dne  to  them 
for  awakening  and  fostering  in  their 
ofaildren  a  lore  of  nature  and 
beanty.'  Her  little  work,  as  indi« 
cated  by  the  title,  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  ferns,  but  has  some  charming 
descriptions  of  scenery.  Mr.  Charles 
Eingsley'a  'Glaucas/  as  far  as  lo- 
cali^  goes,  is  rather  concerned  with 
Torbay  than  with  the  north  coast, 
but  his  book,  as  well  as  his  sister's, 
Mrs.  Ghuiter's  (whose  '  Over  the 
OllfOs '  is  a  good  seaside  novel),  are 
admirably  adapted  for  awakening 
an  initial  taste  in  these  matters. 
Mr.  Chanter,  the  vicar  of  Ilfracombe, 
has  a  name  held  in  deserved  respect 
and  repnte  in  the  western  country. 
His  ancient  parish  church,  thongh 
on  high  ground,  and  inconveniently 
removed  from  the  town,  is  a  most 
picturesque  object  in  every  way,  and 
has  latdy  been  restored,  though 
perhaps  not  so  perfectly  as  might 
be  wished. 

We  have  come  back  from  our 
eastward  rambles,  and  before  we 
start  for  the  west,  like  the  wise  men, 
we  will  rest  and  be  thankful  a  while 
in  our  quartera  My  window  in  the 
hotel  overlooks  Wild^smouth,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  tiie 
estuary  of  the  sparkling  liUile  brook 
the  Wilder.  At  low  water  it  is  a 
diminutive  valley  of  rocks,  and  at 
high  water  the  imperiouB  tide,  vio- 
lently chafing  against  them,  throws 
up  fountains  of  foam.  Close  by  is 
the  sea-walk  round  Copston  Hill, 
the  public  promenade,  which  is  the 
joy  and  delight  of  the  people  of 
Bford's  Combe.  It  is  a  marvellous 
I»eoe  of  natural  masonry,  a  path 
escarped  in  the  rook,  which  form 
seats  sheltered  by  the  hill  behind 
you  with  the  waves  dashing  against 
the  rocks,  the  path  being  perfectly 
safe  though  apparently  perilous. 
It  is  a  most  cbeerfol  sight  to  see 
the  natives  and  visitors  flocking  to 
this  wonderful  walk,  a  never-feiling 
source  of  health  and  enjoyment. 
Then  you  make  your  way  down 
into  the  harbour,  a  recess  that  must 
originally  have  been  of  a  most  ro- 
mantic character,  and  is  protected 
by  its  natural  ramparts  of  rock. 
This  httle  port  has  a  consequence 
of  its  own  entirely  independent  of 
the  caprices  of  fasluon.    inthewars 


of  Edward  ni.  it  sent  out  six  times 
more  ships  than  the  Mersey;  that 
is  to  say,  Hfracombe  furnished  six 
ships  and  Liverpool  only  one ;  the 
relative  position  is  now  much  more 
than  inverted.  Thirty  years  ago,  a 
sailor  told  us  this  morning,  Ilfra- 
combe was  a  great  place  for  fishing, 
but  now  the  fishing  has  altogether 
follen  off;  Mr.  Bertram  would  pro- 
bably say  that  the  waters  had  been 
overfished.  A  numt)er  of  pots  is  set 
for  crabs  and  lobsters,  but  not  much 
is  done  this  way.  Just  above  the 
harbour  is  Tantem  Hill,  and  the 
guardian  chapel  of  St  Nicholas 
used  to  look  down  from  it  and  keep 
watch  and  ward  on  the  little  port, 
exhibiting  from  time  immemorial  a 
beacon  light  to  avert  the  dangers  of 
tins  rock-bound  coast  You  may 
still  trace  the  outiines  of  the  chapel ; 
it  has  a  quaint  lighthouse,  and  is 
now  used  as  a  reading-room.  Now 
for  a  few  words  on  the  bathing, 
always  a  most  important  considera- 
tion in  a  watering-place.  A  most 
ccmvenient  tunnel  pierces  enormous 
rooks  and  conducts  you  into  twin 
coves,  that  on  the  right  forming  the 
bathing^plaoe  for  ladies.  This  is  a 
most  remarkable  spot,  fit  for  Diana 
and  her  nymphs.  The  background 
consists  of  stupendous  cliffs,  and 
aeioss  the  yellow  sands  is  an  almost 
circular  basin,  where  art  has  cun- 
ningly helped  nature,  where  the 
water  never  fiuls,  but  permits  of 
bathing  at  the  ebb  of  tide.  Mrs. 
TroUope,  the  mother  of  the  king  of 
the  circulating  libraries,  says : '  I  was 
wont,  though  no  sea-bather,  to  repair 
to  itearly  and  late  withsomefavourite 
volume  in  my  hand,  which  rarely, 
however,  succeeded  for  ten  minutes 
together  in  withdrawing  my  eyes 
from  the  deep-green  sea,  with  all  its 
battery  of  rocks  surrounding  the 
delicious  basin  for  ever  ready  for 
the  bather's  use.'  The  green  to  the 
left  leads  to  the  bathing-place  for 
the  unworthy  sex,  and  in  various 
other  quarters  they  will  also  find 
&cilities.  The  people  of  Ilfracombe 
think  that  all  their  arrangements 
would  be  perfect  if  they  could  only 
get  a  railway,  which  has  been  con- 
stantiy  before  their  eyes  and  bafiling 
them  for  many  years  past;  but  I 
confess  I  shall  not  be  disappointed 
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if  they  are  cheated  of  their  hopes  In 
perpetuity. 

The  lifraoombians  are  very  anx- 
ions  to  establish  their  town  as  a 

?Iace  of  winter  resort.    I  am  sore 
have  no  objection.    I  am  not  sore, 
however,  that  they  do  so  on  proper 
grounds,  and  that  they  fully  under- 
stand the  strength  of  their  own 
position.    The  climate  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  delightfuL    It  is,  I  am 
told,  unusually  equable  in  its  cool 
summers   and  warm  winters.     It 
'combines,'  says  Charles  Eingsley^ 
'the  soft  warmth  of  South  Devon 
with  the  bracing  freshness  of  the 
Welsh  mountains,  wherein  winter 
has  slipped  out  of  the  list  of  seasons.' 
More  than  anywhere  else  you  may 
observe  at  Ilfracombe  houses  trel- 
lised  with   veronicas,  laurustinas, 
and  the  more  delicate  roses.  'During 
the  absence  of  high  winds,'  to  quote 
a  paper  put  forth  by  liie   Town 
Improvement  Committee  of  Ilfra- 
combe, 'the  climate  is  doubtless 
equal,  and  in  some  respects  supe- 
rior, to  that  of  Torquay  in  cases  of 
pulmonary   diseases.'      Now  it  is 
curiously  true  that  the  winter  which 
is  just  over  has  been  more  fiivour- 
able  at  Ilfracombe  than  at  Torquay. 
They  have  had  an  astonishing  quan- 
tity of  snow  and  storm  at  Torquay^ 
and  very  little  at  Ilfracombe.    But 
this  is  altogether  abnormal,  and  on 
the  whole  Torquay  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  a  much  milder  climate. 
The  real  argument  for  Dfraoombe 
is  that  its  climate  is  very  different 
from  Torquay,  and  that  the  difference 
is  in  its  favour.    Instead  of  depre- 
ciating 'the  high  winds,'  Bfracombe 
ought  to  make  capital  out  of  them. 
Some  time  ago  I  travelled  up  to 
London  with  a  very  dever  physician 
who  had  retired  from  practice,  and 
he  gave  me  his  conviction  that  a 
bracing  climate  and  not  a  mild  cli- 
mate  is  the  proper  scene  for  an 
invalid.    He  instanced  the  case  of 
some  one  who  hod  gone  to  Russia 
for  the  chest    I  met  a  relative  once, 
going  to  winter  in  the  bleakest  and 
northernmost  part  of  England,  and 
with  frightful  symptoms.    I  was  in 
the  greatest  alarm  on  his  account, 
and  implored  him  to  think  of  the 
south  of  Europe.    He  however  per- 
sisted in  his  insane  design—and  re- 


oovared.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out^ 
having  given  some  little  attention 
to  the  subject,  Torquay  gives  the 
most  rest  and  relief  in  a  hopeless 
case;  but  when  the  pulmonary 
affection  is  only  apprehended  or 
incipient,  the  more  bracing  climate 
of  Ilfracombe  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  the  better  for  an  invalid. 
It  would  not  at  all  surprise  me 
therefore  if  Ilfracombe  became  a 
winter  sanatorium,  and  I  heard  in- 
cidentally in  the  course  of  last 
winter  that  several  medical  men 
were  recommending  it  as  such.  It 
has  all  the  advantages  of  an  oceanio 
chmate,  the  ozone  and  particles  of 
saline. 

But  we  must  look  eastwards  after 
lunch.  I  have  just  asked  the  waiter 
what  he  had  for  my  lunch,  and  he 
suggested  cold  salt  beeL  Observing 
that  I  looked  rather  despondent, 
the  thoughtful  creature,  from  the 
unprompted  workings  of  his  own 
conscience,  has  just  sent  me  in  cold 
duck,  lobster  salad,  and  new  pota- 
toes. Befreshed  with  this  light  re- 
rst,  and  some  capital  St  Emilien, 
invite  my  readers  to  accompany 
me  on  donkey  or  jpony,  in  a  trap, 
or  only  in  imagination.  Just  a  mile 
from  the  town  is  Watermouth, 
where  a  Gothic  castle  is  screened  by 
rocks ;  a  vale  is  shut  in  by  much 
splendid  timber,  while  a  rivulet 
sfiarkles  through  the  grass  to  the 
wild  cavernous  cove^  where  it  finds 
its  exit  Close  by  is  Small  Mouth, 
with  its  two  caverns,  where  you 
get  a  pretty  view  of  the  little  bay  of 
Combe  Morten.  This  bay  is  so  shut 
in  by  rocks  that  it  might  easily  be 
converted  into  a  haroour,  but  the 
idea,  though  continually  entertained, 
has  never  taken  definite  shape. 
These  romantic  spots  ought  also  to 
be  looked  at  from  the  sea.  We  will 
not  on  this  occasion  go  farther  than 
the  Hanging  Stone,  which  is  the 
boundary  mark  of  St  Martin's 
parish,  and  equally  so  of  our  pre- 
sent rambles.  It  is  so  called  '  from 
a  thief  who,  having  stolen  a  sheep, 
and  tied  it  about  his  neck  to  carry 
it  on  his  back,  rested  himself  for  a 
time  upon  this  rock,  until  the  sheep, 
struggling,  slid  over  the  side  and 
strangled  the  man.'  The  legend, 
however,  is  not  peculiar   to  this 
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r^on.  In  aU  rerj  lemarkable 
acenerj  yon  will  find  a  Devil's 
Bridge,  a  LoTer's  Leap,  or  a  Hang- 
man's Stone;  the  legends  bel<»ag  to 
a  cycle  and  do  not  admit  of  much 
variatiQn.  The  general  chaiacter  of 
the  nfraoombe  coast  gives  yon  an 
incessant  yariety  of  scene.  There 
is  no  long  sneoession  of  mual  pre- 
cipices, although  every  now  and 
then  yon  enconnter  a  commanding 
cliff.  The  ever-changefal  aspect 
arises  from  a  soecession  of  eleva- 
tions and  depressions.  Heiea  rocky 
headland  rises;  here  a  deeply-cleft 
ravine  subsides.     Then  you  get 


of  rock,  sullen  and  heavy; 
presently  a  streamlet  sparkles 
through  the  turf  to  some  deep  re- 
cess of  sandy  beach.  Now  the  land 
breaks  into  undulations  or  rises  into 
wooded  hills,  presently  changing 
into  valleys  or  shadowy  combes. 
'  So  the  dark  coast  runs  whimsically 
eastwards,  passing  from  one  shape 
.to  another  like  a  Proteus,  until  it 
unites  with  the  massive  sea-fiont  of 
Jiixmoor.'  Of  Exmoor  we  have 
something  to  say,  but  the  subject  is 
so  important  that  we  reserve  it  for 
a  separate  paper. 


THE  DEATH  OP  LYSIS- 

*    *  WealUiy,  beantUtil,  and  youogi  ho  wearied  of  life,  and  died/ 

1  WOULD  pass  away  from  out  these  stiflmg  regions 
Lito  the  golden  galleries  of  the  gods ; — 
All  unencompassed  by  the  woes,  in  regions 
That  clothe  and  trammel  me  with  eartiily  sods. 

I  look  my  last  up  to  the  purple  hill, 
And  see  the  vine-leaves  glisten  in  the  sxm ; 
'Whispering  voices  seem  my  ears  to  fill. 
And  the  world  is  growing  drear  and  dun. 

I  cannot  bear  these  hateful  flickering  shadows 
That  curl  into  my  hair,  and  an  my  cheek ; 
Have  they  no  words  in  which  to  sjpeak  their  message? 
Why  will  th^  witch  me  with  their  wanton  freak? 

I  cannot  bear  this  shifting  blinding  sunlight 
The  wild  uncurtained  west  thrcws  over  me ; 
I  long  to  dwell  in  the  cabn  situat  twilight, 
The  solemn  temples  where  the  great  gods  be. 

My  liib  has  burdened  me  with  many  pleasures ; 
They  haunt,  as  sorrow  now,  my  fleetmg  peace : 
Shall  death  let  me  prize  again  my  treasures? 
Shall  death  make  sickness  of  the  heart  to  cease  ? 

A  stiange  voice  &om  the  m'ght  is  near— I  feel  it 
Thrill  t£rough  my  veins  and  quicken  my  slow  heart ; 
Turn  my  dead  face  to  the  melodious  twilight, 
The  world  and  I  do  very  well  to  part. 
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"  ^U  nenen  Ufem  lockt  ein  nener 
/j  Tag."  Mr.  Felix  began  to  grow 
weary  of  his  horses,  and  hungered 
for  a  new  amusement.  He  rebelled, 
sometimes  with  savage  emphasis, 
against  that  process  of  idealization 
by  which  Mrs.  Felix  would  trans- 
form him  into  a  royal  hunter  of  the 
stag;  and  hinted,  in  no  gentle  man- 
ner, that  she  had  better  bum  her 
English  history,  and  not  make  a 
fool  of  herself.  She  saw  this  vacil- 
lation with  profound  grief.  Her 
highest  hopes  had  been  realized  by 
the  brilliant  exploit  of  her  husband 
in  being  in  at  the  taking  of  the 


deer ;  although  it  seemed  to  her  very 
shameful  that  she  should  not  have 
been  allowed  to  hang  up  a  pair  of 
antlers  in  the  hall. 

'There's  no  more  deer  to  nm 
after,'  he  said,  with  ungrammatical 
force;  'and  what's  the  use  of  nag^ 
ging  ?  I  tell  you  my  name  is  Samuel 
Felix,  and  not  William  Eufas ;  and 
what's  more,  I'm  going  to  <ry  trout- 
fishing,  as  a  far  more  sensible  thing 
than  galloping  over  muddy  fields 
after  a  lot  of  nasty  dogs.' 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Felix  came  up 
to  town,  and  there  launched  into 
boundless  extravagance  in  the  pui- 
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chase  of  snch  a  oollcction  of  rods^ 
lines,  reels,  flies,  and  treatises  on 
the  art  of  fishing,  as  surely  never 
before  threatened  the  instant  clear- 
ance of  all  English  rivers.  Nothing 
which  human  ingenuity,  or  the 
fishing-tackle  maker's  art  could  de- 
vise, was  wanting-  in  nay  friend's 
superb  list  of  preparations;  and, 
burdened  by  this  armful  of  miscel- 
laneous implements,  he  made  his 
way  back  again  into  Kent 

For  a  week  I  heard  nothing  of 
him.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
found  him,  one  warm  afternoon^ 
busily  engaged  in  throwing  a  fly- 
line  across  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
Beeches. 

'Everybody  thinks  he  can  throw 
a  fly  until  he  tries/  said  he.  '  Now, 
do  you  see  that  bit  of  pai)er  lying 
there?' 

He  swept  the  rod  forward  from 
his  left  shoulder,  and  the  point  of 
the  line  dropped  within  two  inches 
of  the  mark.  1  was  surprised  at  his 
proficiency. 

'  It  has  taken  me  a  week's  constant 
practice  to  do  that/  said  he,  proudly ; 
•  and  to-morrow^  as  you  know,  I'm 
going  to  put  my  skill  to  the  test.' 

*But  what  have  you  got  at  the 
end  of  the  line  ?'  I  asked,  noticing 
one  or  two  small  black  specks. 

'  Oh/  he  said,  '  these  are  two  or 
three  split  shot,  just  to  steady  the 
line  as  it  fid  la,  you  know.  I  wasn't 
told  to  do  so  by  any  book;  but 
you've  no  idea  how  it  guides  the  line 
against  the  wind  and  weather,  and 
enables  you  to  drop  the  fly  precisely 
where  you  want/ 

*  It  is  a  beautiful  arrangement/  I 
said  to  biro,  'for  fit^hing  on  the 
lawn ;  and  doubtless  to-morrow  the 
trout  will  be  grateful  to  you  for 
giving  them  such  plain  notice  of  the 
arrival  of  an  artificial  fly.' 

•Youll  see,'  he  replied,  confi- 
dently, 'how  gently  I  shall  drop 
lead  and  hook  and  all  over  their 


In-doors,  Mrs.  Felix  was  in  a  mood 
of  mingled  melancholy  and  sulks. 
As  we  entered,  she  asked  her  hus- 
band, with  some  asperity,  when  he 
was  going  to  take  his  trash  olf  the 
table,  to  allow  tea  to  be  brought  in. 
The  '  trash '  turned  out  to  bo  Mr. 
Felix's  splendid  collection  of  flies, 
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which,  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
he  had  taken  out  of  his  book,  and 
arranged  side  by  side  on  large  sheets 
of  white  paper. 

'There!'  said  he;  'there  is  only 
one  maker  in  Great  Britain  who 
can  produce  a  Durham  Banger  like 
that  What  do  you  think  of  my 
Spey  Dog?— do  you  think  there's  a 
salmon  in  the  world  could  resist 
that  teal  hackle  at  thephoulder,  and 
that  glittering  line  of  tinsel  ?  Now 
I'll  wager  you  haven't  in  your  book 
an  O'Donoghue  to  be  compared 
with  this  one— let  us  see/ 

I  informed  Mr.  Felix  that,  in  pre- 
paring to  fish  in  Kent,  I  did  not 
provide  myself  with  flies  for  all  the 
rivers  in  Europe ;  a  piece  of  intel- 
h'gence  which  seemed  rather  to 
annoy  him. 

'How  can  you  call  yourself  a 
fisher  unless  you  are  ready  to  fish 
any  water  ?'  said  he :  '  if  I  go  to  the 
Spey,  or  the  Usk,  or  the  Dee,  or  the 
Erne,  I  am  prepared  at  all  points. 
Besides,  I  consider  that,  as  mere 
triumphs  of  art,  these  flies  are  worth 
haviog.  Look  at  them ! — look  at  the 
Green  Drake!— was  there  ever  any- 
thing so  like  nature?  Look  at  this 
Parson,  and  this  March  brown,  and 
this  Soldier  Palmer !' 

Mr.  Felix  lifted  a  solitary  fly,  and 
held  it  out  with  a  slight  bashf  alness 
appearing  on  his  face. 

'  This  is  a  lly/  he  said,  'which  I 
think  ought  to  kill.  I  propose  to 
call  it  Ck>unt  Bismark.  Black  silk 
body,  you  see,  claret  hackle,  and 
silver  thread :  don't  you  think  it  is 
adapted  for  those  lurid  afternoons 
when  everything  gets  a  sultry,  cop- 
pery tinge?  Perhaps  gold  thread 
would  be  better;  but  the  first  time 
I  go  trout-fishing  on  a  lake,  I  mean 
to  try  my  Bismark,  and  I  have  every 
hope  of  its  succoas.' 

•  If  s  more  than  I  have  of  yours, 
Mr.  Felix/  said  my  friend's  wife, 
scornfully;  'there,  you've  had  the 
whole  house  packed  with  your  rods 
and  flies  for  a  week,  and  you  haven't 
brought  home  a  minnow.  Why,  the 
children  can  do  better.  Jack  brought 
us  a  fine  trout  last  night  which  he 
caught  with  a  bit  of  stick,  and  string, 
and  a  worm.' 

'If  I  find  any  of  the  children 
fishing  down  in  that  stream,  Mrs. 
D 
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Felix/  said  her  husband,  flnnly, '  I 
Trill  giye  them  as  good  a  dnoking  as 
ever  they  got  in  their  life.' 

Mrs.  Felix  smiled  disdainfully. 
She  was  not  terrified  by  her  hus; 
band's  flourish  of  rhetoric 

I  think  it  was  this  taunt  which 
made  Mr.  Felix  order,  in  rather  a 
peremptory  way,  that  tea  should  be 
postponed  for  an  hour,  to  admit  of 
Ids  trying  an  experiment  on  the 
trout  inhabiting  a  mill-head  some 
five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Beeches. 
My  friend,  therefore,  disappeared, 
and  in  a  few  moments  returned  in  a 
full  suit  of  fishing  costume.  He  was 
resplendent  He  seemed  to  bristle 
all  over  with  books  and  other  im- 
plements of  piscatorial  warfare.  His 
white,  waterproof  fishingnitockings 
were  secured  at  the  bottom  by  a 
pair  of  thick  scarlet  socks,  which 
again  rose  from  a  pair  of  large  and 
complicated  boots.  Spare  lengths 
of  gut  curled  round  his  beaver  hat 
in  innumerable  rings.  ]  n  one  band 
he  held  a  handsome  rod,  in  the  other 
a  shiny  landiDg-*nQt:  from  top  to 
toe  he  was  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made. 

To  gire  him  a  fair  obancCi  I  re* 
solved  to  leave  him  all  the  water  to 
himself;  and  thereupon  we  departed 
for  the- mill-head.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful evening  in  the  beginning  of 
June;  the  i^  was  moist  and  warm, 
some  rain  having  fiedlen  half  an  hour 
before  we  set  out ;  and  a  slight  wind 
lust  ruflQed  the  surface  of  the  great 
pond  which  Mr.  Felix  proposed  to 
fish.  iJervoQsIy,  perhaps,  out  still 
with  some  confideuoo,  he  approached 
the  margia  of  the  water  at  the  point 
furthest  from  the  mill,  where  there 
was  a  gentle  current  coming  from 
underneath  a  small  bridge. 

At  the  opposite  side,  a  few  inches 
from  a  low  grassy  bank,  and  under 
the  shadow  of  some  bushes,  lay  a 
good-sized  trout,  sleepily  motion-* 
less,  not  deignmg  even  to  look  at 
the  flies  dancing  above  him.  Mr. 
Felix  grasped  my  arm  oonyulsively. 

'Don't  stir!  Can  you  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  over  yonder  ?— you'll 
see  how  I  shall  drop  a  fly  over 
him!' 

With  one  or  two  preparatory 
casts  to  get  the  lino  out,  Mr.  Felix 
at  Icnf^th  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his 


promise.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  'flop'  of  his  cut  shot  on  the 
water  startled  the  trout,  which  with 
a  quick  ^oot  vanished  from  sight, 
leaving  only  a  long  wave  in  its 
wake.  It  was  some  time  before  Mr. 
Felix  could  realize  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  so  bitterly  disappointed. 
When  he  did,  he  made  a  few  un- 
called-for remarks  relating  to  no- 
thing in  particular. 

'  I  suppose  I  must  take  the  shot 
off,  after  all,'  said  he,  disconsolately ; 
'but  I  don't  think  there  will  be 
much  difficulty  in  throwing  a  fly  oa 
a  night  like  this.' 

With  a  dear  line,  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  try  a  few  casts.  The  first 
throw  bronght  all  the  line  cnrbng 
down  upon  the  water,  some  half- 
dozen  yards  in  front  of  him.  Amaze- 
ment seized  him;  and  then  I  saw 
him  clench  his  teeth.  Up  went  the 
rod ;  back  went  the  long,  fine  streak, 
and  then,  with  a  splendid  swoop, 
he  threw  his  right  hand  forward. 
There  was  a  sharp  crack  above  bis 
head,  as  if  Felix  was  urging  on  a 
team  of  coach-horses ;  and  the  next 
moment  the  lithe  gut,  in  a  rather 
uncertain  manner,  alit  upon  the 
surface  not  an  inch  fiirther  out 

'You  needn't  throw  again,  in  liie 
meantime,'  I  remarked  to  him. 

'Why?*  he  asked,  fleroely ;  for  a 
fine  trout  had  risen  opposite  us,  in 
the  middle  of  the  water. 

'  Because  the  crack  nipped  the  fly 
off.' 

I  thought  tears  of  vexation  would 
have  come  into  the  eyes  of  the 
gentle  angler,  so  downcast  did  he 
K)ok,  so  thunderstruck,  so  annoyed. 
Mechanically  he  took  out  his  splen- 
did assorttuentof  impossible  insects, 
and  selected  a  fly  which  would 
certainly  have  produced  instant  ver- 
tigo in  any  trout  coming  near  it 

'  The  evening  is  rather  dull,*  said 
he, '  and  they  want  colour  to  attract 
thenL  But  what's  the  use  of  my 
throwing  and  throwing,  if  this 
wretched  gut  won't  go  out?  I  tell 
you  there's  something  wrong.  I've 
seen  people  fishing  in  this  very  mill- 
head  who  did  not  take  half  the  care 
I  do,  and  their  line,  because  it  was 
a  go()d  line,  fell  most  beautifully 
and  lightly,  the  fly  dropping  on  the 
water  liku  the  wing  of  a  gnat,  and 
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not  the  least  ripple  to  be  seen.  TU 
tell  yoo  what  III  do:  Til  write  to 

the  papers  and  say  that and 

Sons  are  no  better  than  a  lot  of 
impoetOEB,  and  that  their  rods  and 
lines  aie  not  fit  to  pat  before  swina* 

So  saying,  Mr.  Felix  proceeded 
onoe  more  to  lash  the  water,  the  line 
almost  ioTariably  curling  itself  into 
rings  as  it  fell  about  a  rod's  length 
frooi  the  bank.  In  every  position  he 
stood ;  every  sweep  of  the  arm  he 
tried;  but  his  attempts  were  im- 
availing;  while,  to  add  to  the  misery 
of  the  situation,  the  trout  were 
rising  eTei7where  aroond  him. 

'The  wind  is  somehow  in  the 
way,'  said  he,  at  length,  with  a  great 
ef&xrt  to  conceal  his  anger;  '  let  us 
try  down  by  the  mill  thera' 

Passing  over  a  sluice-gate,  we 
iound  oorselvee  in  front  of  a  new 
sphere  of  action ;  and  Mr.  Felix  was 
about  to  recommence  his  painful 
labours,  when  an  unlucky  accitieut 
b^ell  him.  Concealed  beneath  a 
group  of  willows  hard  by,  a  swan, 
as  we  afterwards  learned,  was  hatch- 
ing ;  and  no  sooner  had  we  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood,  than  the  male 
swan— «  remarkably  large,  hand- 
Bome  bird— took  our  approach  to 
mean  an  attack  upon  his  prospec- 
tiTO  progeny.  Dashing  through  the 
water  towards  Mr.  Felix,  who  was 
nearest  him,  he  struggled  up  and  on 
the  bank,  and  made  a  furious  charge 
upon  my  friend,  who,  fortunately 
fo  himself,  involuntarily  retreated 
In  the  first  paroxysm  of  his  terror^ 
however^  he  had  not  noticed  that 
immediately  behind  him  was  a  deep 
ditch,  filled  with  green,  stagnant 
water^  the  leakings  from  the  mill- 
kead.  At  the  first  blow  anned  at 
his  leg  by  the  wing  of  the  swan, 
Mr.  Felix  jumped  back,  and,  there- 
fore, disappeared  suddenly  fit)m  the 
light  of  day,  leaving  the  swan 
master  of  the  situation.  As  the 
nnhappy  sportsman  crept  up  the 
opposite  baiik  of  the  ditch,  a  mass 
01  mud  and  tangled  weeds,  his  plight 
vas  surely  sad  enough ;  but  to  add  to 
bis  horror,  he  found  that  the  mishap 
had  included  the  breaking  of  his 
best  trout-rod. 

'Can  you  see  a  boy  abont?'  he 
asked  ot  me,  with  a  strange  look, 
when  he  had  wiped  his  lips.  Til 


give  him  a  sovereign  to  nm  up  to 
my  house.' 

•What  for?' 

'  For  my  revolver.* 

'Do  you  mean  to  shoot  that 
swan? 

'I  do.' 

'  You'll  miss  it,  and  kill  somebody 
about  the  mill,  if  you  try.' 

Eventually  Mr.  Felix  was  per- 
suaded to  remove  as  much  of  the 
mud  from  his  clothes  as  was  pos- 
sible, and  to  wend  his  disconsolate 
way  homeward.  I  do  not  mean  to 
lift  the  veil  of  domestic  privacy, 
and  say  anything  of  the  sarcasms 
which  my  poor  hero  bore,  during 
the  evening,  with  more  than  his 
accustomed  equanimity. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning, 
the  wagonette  was  at  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Felix,  once  again  radiant 
with  hope,  ready  to  jump  in.  An 
enormous  hanjperwas  safely  stowed 
away  ;  and  when  the  remaining  room 
was  pretty  well  occupied  by  spare 
rods,  landing-nets,  and  what  not, 
there  arrived,  to  complete  the  party, 
a  Mr.  Meams,  an  aged  Waltoniaa 
of  short  stature,  silvery  hair,  and 
thin,  nervous,  brown  fingers,  which 
had  many  a  time  Inreid  a  four- 
pounder  to  his  doom. 

'Hasn't  Lord  Switchem  some 
rayther  gude  fishing  about  here?' 
he  asked,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
little  incident  which  had  broken  the 
intimacy  between  his  lordship  and 
Mr.  Felix. 

'  Nothing  to  speak  of,'  said  Felix, 
contemptuously;  'besides,  he's  a 
coarse,  ungentlemanly  man,  fit  only 
for  hanging  about  stables,  and  talk- 
ing about  dogs  and  horses.  When 
I  made  it  all  right  with  Sir  Harry 
abont  our  going  to-day,  nothing 
could  exceed  his  courtesy :  and  Sir 
Harry  has  something  like  fishing, 
as  you'll  see.' 

A  drive  of  half  an  hour  or  so 
brought  us  to  the  outskirts  of  Sir 
Harry's  grounds;  and  the  wa- 
gonette having  been  left  at  the 
nearest  inn,  we  soon  found  our  way 
to  the  river.  The  water  was  in 
prime  condition,  as  it  came  circling 
»nd  flowing  down  through  the  low 
rich  meadows,  which  were  yellow 
wit^  buttercups;  and  already  in 
t\j  deep  pools,  whither  the  rush 
D  a 
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of  the  stream  sent  multitndinoas 
drowned  flies,  there  could  be  seen 
the  quick  '  flop  'of  the  rising  trout, 
followed  by  slowly  winding  circles 
on  the  dull  surface.  Our  fishing- 
ground  extended  from  these  mea- 
dows, where  the  course  of  the  stream 
was  marked  by  a  few  polled  willows, 
or  a  line  of  low  alders,  to  the  lawn 
in  front  of  Sir  Harry's  house,  which 
was  perhaps  two  miles  off.  Here, 
therefore,  was  plenty  of  scope  for 
Mr.  Felix's  trial  of  skill.  The  morn- 
ing, besides,  was  cloudy,  with  here 
and  there  a  shaft  of  sunlight  break- 
ing through:  the  air  was  warm, 
the  stream  was  not  Tery  clear, 
there  was  no  wind  but  such  as 
simply  to  take  the  mirror  off  the 
surface  of  the  water;  and  what 
more  could  the  piscatorial  student 
want? 

I  observed,  however,  tJiat  ttr. 
Felix,  while  preparing  for  his  first 
effort,  kept  away  from  his  Scotch 
friend,  and  threw  his  fly  in  a  furtive 
manner  upon  a  pool  where  no  one 
could  see  how  it  dropped. 

'Maister  Felix/  cried  the  latter, 
•  what  sort  o'  flee  will  ye  pit  on?" 

Tm  trying  the  Red  Palmer,'  he 
replied  with  a  critical  glance  up 
and  down  the  river. 

« Losh  me !'  said  Mr.  Meams, '  the 
Bed  Pawmer  on  a  morning  like 
this?  Dinna  y^  see  the  May-flee 
comin'  down  by  the  dizzen?* 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered 
when  the  old  man,  with  a  quick 
motion  of  the  wrist,  struck  sharply 
and  firmly,  and  a  fine  trout  leapt 
clean  out  of  the  water.  A  little  ran 
up  stream,  with  the  line  gripping 
him  stiflSy,  soon  exhausted  his  ob- 
stinacy, and  presently  he  was  being 
quietly  drawn  towuds  the  bank. 
Mr.  Felix's  man  came  running  for- 
ward with  the  landing-net 

*  Now,  my  man,  be  carefu'.  Dinna 
ye  break  my  line,  or  Til  pit  ye  in 
the  water  after  the  flsh.' 

But  no  such  accident  occurred; 
and  Mr.  Felix,  not  very  joyfully, 
perhaps,  came  up  to  look  at  the 
first  capture,  which  waa  a  good 
trout  of  about  two  ponnds  weight 

'  You  took  that  with  the  May-fly, 
did  you?'  said  he  returning  to  hi;a 
own  pool,  and  taking  out  his  pocket- 
book. 


But  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes!  The  May-flies  were  oonnng 
down  in  *  dizzens '-^hovering  upon 
the  water  in  the  most  tempting 
manner;  but  tbe  greats  sleepy, 
gr^  monsters  underneath  would 
not  look  at  them.  When  they  at>* 
solutely  allowed  the  natural  flies  to 
glide  over  their  nose,  how  was  it 
possible  to  foree  upon  them  an 
artificial  one  ?  So  the  old  Scotch* 
man  set  to  work  to  try  a  senes  of 
experiments,  and  the  longer  he  tried 
the  more  astonished  did  he  beoomei. 
They  would  not  look  at  hia  flies,  let 
alone  rise  to  them ;  and  in  vain  we 
both  whipped  and  lashed  away  at 
the  water.  All  the  time,  likewise^ 
that  these  xBtfa«r  moornful  efforts 
were  being  made,  we  eouid  hear  the 
muttered  anathemas  at  Mr.  Felix, 
as  he  curled  his  line  down  upon  the 
water,  or  hooked  a  weed,  or  hung  up 
his  fly  upon  a  willow.  At  times  we 
could  see  him  on  his  knees,  stretch- 
ing his  hand  over  the  water  to  extri- 
cate the  hook ;  at  another  he  was 
balf-way  up  a  tree,  breaking  tnanebes 
and  tugging  at  the  elusive  gat 
Perspiration  was  streaming  over  his 
face;  but  as  yet  the  fish-bag  held 
only  one  oaptiva 

And  now  the  sun  came  out  in  its 
full  strength,  until  the  long  green 
meadows  and  the  great  chestnuts  in 
Sir  Harry's  park  seemed  to  quiver 
in  the  lambent  heat  We  were 
forced  to  leave  this  part  of  the 
stream  and  seek  another  pcnrtion, 
where  the  overhanging  trees  on  the 
southern  side  shelteied  the  water 
from  the  fierce  glare.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  had  no  better  luck.  The 
trout  were  plentiful,  and  rose  tole- 
rably well;  bni  no  fly  which  we 
could  throw  them  would  th^  kx>k 
at  Deep  despair  was  beginning  to 
fall  upon  the  party,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  relieve  the  wretched 
tedium  of  the  day  by  taking 
lundieon.  With  a  sense  of  glad 
relief  which  he  could  not  conceal, 
Mr.  Felix  laid  aside  his  tod,and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  tbe  great  hainper 
which  his  man,  assistad  bj  a  boy, 
had  tomght  up  into  the  meadow. 
The  champagne  was  put  into  a  eieek 
of  the  liver,  tne  white  cloth  was 
laid  on  the  warm,  dry  grass,  knives, 
lorks,  plates,  and  what  not  were 
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ibrtboomuig^  and  goon  the  air  was 
ledolent  of  mint  sance,  and  lamb, 
and  toDgiie»  and  orisp,  eo<d  lettuce. 
Mi:  Veirts  spiriia  levived.  He 
talked  of  the  delights  of  aogling; 
ha  jocolariy  poio&d  out  to  Mr. 
Mearas  that  he  wtt  only  one  ahead; 
he  Towed  that,  fortified  by  this 
luncheon,  yre  should  return  and  do 
wondevB. 

The  old  Scotchman,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  restrained  and  silent.  A 
whole  ooHeotion  of  artificial  flies  was 
evidently  whirling  about  in  his  brain. 
Mentally  he  was  aziguing  stiena- 
ODsty  with  these  iocompiEebensLble 
and  abominable  trout. 

At  this  moment  Sir  Hanry's  keeper 
earns  up,  and  was  persuaded,  without 
axoeh  penuBsion,  to  take  a  plateful 
cf 'oola  lamb  and  salad.  He  like- 
wise had  some  other  less  material 
damtieB,  all  of  which  he  consumed 
some  little  distance  apart,  occaaion- 
ally  retoming  to  us  to  speak  of  the 
waiter  and  of  the  fish.  Finally,  he 
had  some  champa^e  out  of  a  Bilver 
mug,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  key 
to  unlock  tim  secret  chambers  of  his 
heart  Gold  hunl>  and  pastry  he 
had  withstood;  but  champagne  in 
n  silvsr  mug  oreroame  htm.  He 
came  anat  for  the  last  time,  and  told 
us  that  Sir  Harry  had  recently  tried 
ahnost  eveiy  fly— ^ven  the  May-fly 
-•without  getting  a  rise;  but  so 
floon  as  he  showed  the  alder^fly  the 
trout  xoee^  and  were  slaughtered  in 


Means  jumped  to  his  feet,  and 
was  qniekly  out  of  sight. 

'I  think  I  hare  got  some  alder- 
flies,'  said  Mr.  Felix;  'but  I  don't 
know  which  ihay  aia  I  shall  label 
my  book  as  soon  as  I  get  home.' 

Alder^flies  wer»  aoon  upon  every 
rod ;  and  before  \iaU  an  hour  was 
over  eight  good  fish  had  been  landed. 
The  ease  with  whieh  the  trout  took 
the  bait  maddened  Mr.  Felix,  who 
had  not  yet  caught  one,  his  chief 
perfarmanceB  having  been  those 
ezemnBions  up  trees  which  I  pre- 
viooBly  mentioned.  The  stream  was 
inmost  parts  so  narrow  that  there 
was  no  mffionlliy  about  his  dropping 
the  fly  on  the  proper  place;  but 
nnfiirtaoately  he  invariably  dropped 
OB  the  fluae  place  two  or  three 
yaids  of  curling  line,  which  either 


made  the  trout  shoot  out  of  sight, 
or  caused  him  to  lie  still  with  con- 
temptuous indifierence. 

'It's  a  gran'  water  to  fish,'  said 
the  old  Sootohmau;  'I  never  saw 
the  like  o't  But  what's  wrang  wi' 
ye,Mai8ter  Felix?  Te  seem  unco 
doon-speerited.' 

'It's  all  this  confounded  rod!' 
said  Felix,  grinding  his  teeth*  'a 
man  might  have  the  strength  ol 
Samson  and  not  be  able  to  throw  a 
yard  of  line  with  it  All  it  can  do 
is  to  pin  the  fly  upon  alder  branches.* 

'I^  mel'  said  Meams,  com- 
passionately ;  '  and  ye  hae  na  brocht 
a  single  trout  to  land.  Here,  tak' 
my  rod,  and  I'll  play  the  pairt  o' 
Samson  for  a  whila' 

So  the  old  man  took  Mr.  Felix's 
rod,  and  deftly,  with  those  long, 
thm  fingers  of  his,  dropped  the  fly 
over  the  head  of  one  of  the  trout 
that  lay  beneath  the  opposite  bank. 
There  was  a  slight  movement  in  the 
water,  the  fly  was  sucked  in,  and 
then  the  line  grew  suddenly  tight 
as  the  gleaming  side  of  the  fish  cut 
through  the  quiet  stream. 

'  It's  a  wee  bit  thing,  but  better 
than  nane,'  was  the  remark,  as 
another  pound  and  a  half  was  added 
to  the  general  stock. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Felix  uttered  a  loud 
ciy ;  and  turning,  we  saw  him,  with 
an  ashen  pallor  of  face,  tugging  at 
the  line,  and  attempting  to  lift  out 
of  the  water  afish  which  had  at  length 
been  enticed  into  taking  his  fly. 

'  Losh  bless  me,  man !'  cried  the 
old  Scotchman ;  'ye'll  break  my  rod 
to  bite  1    Dinna  pu'  like  that  T 

'What  am  I  to  do,  then?'  cried 
Felix,  in  the  greatest  possible  ex« 
dtement;  'he^  a  monster!  Hell 
get  off  I  He's  a  dozen  pound  weight ! 
I  believe  he's  a  salmon  T 

The  next  unconscious  prompting 
of  his  intense  desire  to  secure  this 
leviathan  was  to  let  the  reel  run, 
lest  the  line  should  be  broken  and 
he  escape.  The  consequence  may 
be  imagined.  The  efibrts  of  the  flsh 
ceased,  and  Mr.  Felix  found  it  im- 
possible by  any  amount  of  pulling 
to  dislodge  him  from  his  retreat  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  Slowly  my 
friend  proceeded  up  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  winding  in  the  line  as  he 
went,  until  it  was  clearly  demon- 
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strated  that  Mr.  Felix's  captive  had 
taken  refage  in  a  bed  of  green  weed 
half  way  across.  What  was  to  be 
done?  The  fish  would  not  stir. 
Stones  oould  never  reach  him.  Then 
Mr.  Felix,  moved  by  the  sarcasms  of 
his  wife,  wore  no  longer  his  water- 
proofs of  the  day  before;  he  had 
been  taunted  into  dressing  himself 
like  a  human  beiog. 

'  I'm  not  going  to  lose  such  a  fish 
for  a  pair  of  wet  feet,'  said  he,  va- 
liantly, as  he  jumped  into  the  river. 

There,  however,  progress  was  no 
easy  matter;  for  the  current  was 
strong,  the  water  considerably  more 
than  knee-deep,  and  the  bed  of  the 
stream  matted  with  thene  tangled 
weeds.  Carefully  Mr.  Felix  took 
the  line  in  bis  hand,  and  l)egan  to 
trace  the  fish  to  his  lair.  He  kicked 
away  the  weeds  as  he  went  farther 
out;  and  yet  there  were  no  signs  of 
the  dirtlodgment  of  the  Una  Kick- 
ing and  tugging  in  equal  propor- 
tions, he  had  at  length  reached  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  when  he 
uttered  a  slight  cry:  there  was  a 
flash  of  something  cutting  through 
the  water;  either  excitement  or  a 
desire  to  seize  the  fish  caused  him 
to  stumble  forward,  and  then  our 
hero  went  down,  face  first,  into  the 
stream,  while  the  broken  line  floated 
lightly  back  to  the  rod,  which  Mr. 
Meams  held  in  his  hand.  Snorting 
like  a  young  whale,  Mr.  Felix  strug- 
gled to  his  feet  again.  He  glar^ 
wildly  around:  had  he  caught  his 
man  laughing,  instant  dismissal 
would  have  rewarded  his  presump- 
tion. 

'  As  it  is,*  said  he,  boldly,  as  he 
came  dripping  to  the  side, '  I  hooked 
the  biggest  fish  of  the  day.' 

'The  day's  no'  oweryet,'  said  Mr. 
Mearns,  quietly,  watehing  with  his 
keen  eye  for  the  first  rise :  then,  as 
he  saw  Mr.  Felix  was  about  to 
depart,  he  added, '  Ye're  no' ganging 
back?  Hoots,  man  I  in  the  sun  out 
there  ye'll  be  as  drv  as  a  red  herrin' 
in  twenty  minutes? 


'I  have  no  ambition  to  be  as  dry 
as  a  red  herring,'  replied  Mr.  Felix, 
with  a  sneer;  'and  I'm  not  going 
to  catch  a  cold  for  the  biggest 
basket  of  trout  that  ever  was  filled. 
But  I  shall  take  my  rod  and  landing- 
net  with  me;  and  perhaps  when 
you  find  me  at  the  inn  on  your 
return  I  may  have  one  or  two  fish 
to  add  to  your  stora' 

So  saying  he  departed — a  mourn- 
ful spectacle.  He  had  not,  however, 
passed  out  of  sight  when  I  saw 
him  crouching  down  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  apparently  going  through 
a  singular  performance  with  his 
landing-net  When  I  again  looked 
he  was  gone ;  and  the  circumstance 
had  passed  from  my  mind  when  we 
found  him,  in  the  evening,  seated 
in  the  parlour  of  the  inn,  comfort- 
ably smoking  and  reading  the  news- 
papers. 

'  Did  you  catch  anything  as  you 
returned  ?'  I  asked. 

'  Look  in  the  landing-net,'  said  he, 
proudly;  '  ifs  in  the  comer.' 

And  there,  sure  enough,  Vas  a 
fine  trout,  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
sedge-leaves.  Mr.  Meams  carefully 
scanned  it. 

'What  flee  did  ye  catch  it  wf? 
he  afiked. 

'  The  alder-fly,  of  course,'  replied 
Felix. 

'  Thafs  maist  extraordinar'?'  said 
the  old  Scotchman. 

*  Why  ?'  demanded  Felix,  not  with- 
out a  certain  fierceness  in  his  tone. 

*  Because  the  iroufs  hlin'  P 

'  And  can't  a  blind  trout  swallow 
a  fly  ?'  asked  Mr.  Felix,  grown  sud- 
denly angry,  <or  how  in  all  the 
earth  could  it  remain  alive  ?' 

'  I  dinna  ken,'  replied  the  Scotch- 
man, '  as  I  never  tried  to  make  a 
blin'  fish  see  a  flee.' 

But,  as  Mr.  Felix  pointed  out  to 
me,  there  was  no  necessity  for  tell- 
ing Mrs.  Felix  that  the  trout  was 
blind,  women  having  many  peculiar 
and  unreasonable  prejudices. 

W.  B. 
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TWENTT-FOUE  HOTJES  OF  THE  SEASON. 


By  My  Lady's  Watch. 

OF  tsociety's  life  the  first  dawning 
Begins  with  the  letters—and  yawning ! 
If  our  orders  yon  give,  while  you're  sipping 
^ourtea;  then  your  wrapper  on-slipping, 

Tou  submit  to  the  toils  of  the  morning — 
Your  ladyVmaid  does  your  adorning; 
While  you  skim,  during  ornamentation. 
The  latest  three-Yolume '  sensation.' 

Next,  when  you  the  breakrast-room  turn-in, 
The  children  are  brought— with  the  urn— in ; 
And  papa,  on  the  '  Times  *  intent,  drily 
Doesn't  see  that  they  look  at  you  shily. 

Babes— and  breakfast— disposed  of,  your  jewels 
From  Hancock's,  your  dresses  from  Seweli's, 
"Your  bonnet,  your  boots,  and  your  chignon 
Claim  full  six^  minutes'  dominion. 

Then  off,  like  a  shot  from  a  cannon  I — 
To  horse,  and  away,  the  Row's  tan  on ! 
Just  pausing  at  times  in  your  canter 
Your  friends  at  the  railings  to  banter. 

In  your  brougham  soon  shopping  you're  hieing— 
inspecting— electing— and  buying : 
Then  home,  with  a  cargo  of  treasures, 
For  the  next  m  the  list  of  your  pleasures. 

Tou  then,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  show 
Your  tasteful  toilette  at  a  flow'r  show. 
Displaying,  'mid  roses  and  orchids, 
Light  muslins  and  pale  three-and-four  kids. 

Then,  the  Royal  Academy  in,  if  s 
The  thing  to  appear  for  live  minutes. 
The  merits  of  Miilais  and  Leigh  ton 
It  enables  you  glibly  to  prate  on. 

But  somehow  you  must  be  contriving 
By  six  in  the  Park  to  be  driving. 
Your  daughter  (the  eliiest,  you  know,}  sits 
Beside  you— in  front  of  )fou  Flo  sits. 

Soon  homeward  you're  wearily  pressing 
With  prof'pccts  of  dinner  and  dressing. 
Faints-aching  m  every  Iwne—you 
Tour  maid  have  to  eau-de-Cologne  you. 

Till  you  meet— the  first  time  since  you  brake  fast- 
The  being  four  parsons  did  make  fast 
Tour  slave,  at  St  George's,— poor  sinner  I — 
And  your  husband  and  you  have  your  dinner. 


She  awukctb, 


Dreaaetb. 


It.' 
Bre&ketb  her 
fast. 


Noojr— T  r  v. 
Kccciveth  h«i 

tradcbrolk. 


1—2-30. 
Takctii  horM 
exerdte. 


8. 

Goeth»- 
■hopping. 


Vislteth  the 
Doianicol. 


5—510. 
Glonoeth  at 
the  Academy. 


Takrth  car- 
riage  czer- 
cl&e. 


6—6-30. 
Ooethtober 
tiring-room. 


T-9. 
Hath  her 
dinner. 
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9-  9-5. 

Vislteth  her 
babe. 


ft-3— 9*30. 
Ooeth  to  the 
Opera. 


9T<0— 10. 


11. 
Em?Qeth  ber 
boli-drcst. 


11  P.M.-12-30. 

Showpth  her 


I. 
Pfeycth 
bomaffe  to 
Bojalty. 

2—2-30. 
Rasteth  to  a 

fialU 


3. 
IMqxnteth 
benielf. 


4—10. 

RcUieCbto 


Twenty 'four  Eours  of  the  Season, 

Fish,  soup,  entr^as,  meats^  sweets,  and  cheese  arc 
Brought  on— and  discussed  by  degrees  are; 
Which  leaves  you  five  minutes,  it  may  be. 
To  take  jusB  a  peep  at  the  baby  :^ 

When  your  maid  comes,  observing,  'My  leddy, 
Master  says,  please,  the  kerridge  is  ready ;' 
And  you're  off,  Covent  Garden* wards  dashing — 
Lamps  flashing,  wheels  splashing  and  crashiog. 

And  now  you  display  your  ecstatic 
Devotion  for  things  operatic : — 
But  tiie  music,  you  talk  so  much  stuff  of. 
You  find  half  an  hour  quite  enough  of. 

Yet  a  whole  one  find  scarcely  sufiices 
For  the  various  arts  and  devices, 
Which  deck  you  in  satin  or  moire. 
Lace,  jewels,  and  plumes  for  the  soiree. 

To  which  you  are  speedily  rushing — 
To  find  there  much  squeezing  and  crushing. 
The  crowd  is  so  great,  to  get  in  it's 
A  matter  of  quite  ninety  minutes  I 

But  then,  though  the  struggle  dismays  you, 
The  end  of  it  more  than  repays  you ! 
A  smile  upon  lips  that  are  royal 
Howards  your  activity  loyal. 

You  return  to  your  brougham  enchanted. 
Yet  glad  of  the  respite  that's  granted 
For  a  rest  on  the  carriage's  cushion. 
To  the  Countess's  Ball  while  yon  push  on. 

But  to  shake  off,  soon  after  arriving. 
Your  weariness  you  are  contriving, 
Ooote  and  Tinney  your  feet  quickly  winning 
To  a  waltz-measure,  merrily  spinning. 

When  at  last  yon  get  borne  it  just  four  is  I 

Every  bone  of  you  aching  and  sore  i»— 

You  feel  that  exif^tence  a  bote  is — 

So  is  going  to  bed  up  three  stories;-^ 

While  the  husband  you  always  ignore  is 

Eeturned  from  supporting  the  Tories 

(Ue  M.P.  for  land- owners  galore  is). 

And,  forgetting  the  House's  uproar,  is 

Asleep  —sound  as  nail  in  a  door  is : — 

So  your  greeting  just  only  a  snore  is ; 

And  you  sleep  until  ten  it  once  more  is!  T.  H* 
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ALL  loads^  they  say,  lead  to  Borne, 
bat  ours,  in  the  spring  of  1866, 
led  from  it,  not  by  the  easy,  rapid 
travelling  of  xailioads,  bat  by  short 
stages  and  long  lingerings  in  old 
towns,  where,  amidst  new  scenes 
and  fresh  sonroes  of  interest,  we 
hoped  to  banish  the  sadness,  that  all 
"Who  lire  any  time  in  the  '  Eternal 
City'  invariably  ezpexienoe  on  leav- 
ing it. 

It  was  not  until  we  reached  Ye- 
nice  that  this  feeling  wholly  passed 
away.  That  fairy-like  city,  to  reach 
which  had  been  a  dream  of  early 
yoatb,  was  not  only  all  oar  wildest 
romance  had  painted  her.  but  in  the 
delight  afforded  to  our  artistic  tastes, 
and  in  the  poetic  sympathies  around, 
she  became  something  more—a  city 
of  ccmsolation.  Here,  for  a  time,  we 
forgot  Rome.  The  very  entrance 
by  railway — ^in  other  capitals  so  un- 
promising, and  in  our  own  so  de- 
preBsing->has  at  Venice  its  charm. 
It  was  late  when  we  arrived  from 
Padoa.  The  somewhat  handsome 
station  was  lika  any  other,  light  and 
noisy  and  bustling;  but  passing 
from  it  into  the  open  aur,  instead  of 
the  tumult  of  a  town,  silence  and 
night  came  saddenly  upcm  us.  Our 
luggage  was  lowered,  with  few 
words,  into  a  gondola,  and  soon  we 
were  gliding  away,  indescribably 
soothed  by  the  sound  of  the  oars 
and  soft  ripple  of  the  waters,  and 
almost  awea  by  the  calm  and  repose 
of  all  around  us  after  the  noise  and 
hurry  of  the  journey.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  change  from  light  to 
darkness;  from  noise  to  ifience; 
from  the  rattle  of  a  carriage  to  the 
soft,  gliding  motion  of  a  gondola,  is 
infinitely  more  striking  than  the 
old,  tedious  approach  through  the 
Lagunes,  so  graphically  described 
by  a  modem  writer,  could  ever  have 
been.  It  was  the  most  delicious 
weather  in  thisenchanting'dty;  and 
although  rumours  of  war  were 
abroad,  and  Austrian  troops  were 
on  the  move  along  the  road  we  had 
traversed  after  crossing  the  Fo, 
there  was  little  as  yet  to  show  that 


Venice  was  preparing  for  the  coming 
struggle.  We  took  up  our  abode 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  almost  imme- 
diately opposite  the  beautiful  church 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Salute;  and  how 
varied  were  the  pictures  enjoyed 
from  the  balcony  of  our  temporary 
home! 

In  the  afternoon  the  Grand  Canal 
was  the  scene  of  a  noiseless  anioia- 
tion  which  Venice,  and  Venice  alone, 
can  present.  How  grateful  to  the 
wearied  traveller  is  ihat  repose,  that 
silence  which  there  is  not  dullness 
Vessels  and  boats  came  to  load  and 
unload  at  the  Dogana  in  front  of  us ; 
and  turning  towards  the  red- towered 
island  of  St.  Giorgio  we  could  feel 
the  fresh  sea-breezes  as  we  watched 
bark  and  gondola  pass  and  repass; 
could  trace  the  long  line  of  the  Biva 
Schiavone  till  terminated  by  the 
green  of  the  Public  Gardens,  and, 
far  beyond  that,  the  grey  outline  of 
the  distant  Lido.  AH  was  still, 
calm,  aod  enjoyable.  We  could  sit 
tranquil  and  watch  twilight  deepen- 
ing, and  wonder  at  the  rich,  full 
colour  of  water  and  sky,  which  in 
Venice  the  absence  of  light  scarce 
seems  to  destroy,  listening  to  soft 
strains  of  music  from  some  match- 
less Austrian  band  on  the  Piazza 
San  Marco,  or  to  the  barcaroles  and 
serenades  from  the  boaf s  crew  of 
some  passing  gondola.  But  these 
bright  scenes  were  soon  to  lose  their 
brilliancy.  One  of  those  rumours 
that  so  often  precede  real  trouble 
oauaed  a  sudden  panic;  strangers 
and  travellers  fled  in  haste,  and  in 
two  days  eighty  people  had  left 
Daniell's  hotel  alone,  followed  by 
many  of  the  wealthy  Venetians ;  and 
as  events  went  on,  and  war  became 
a  certainty,  the  town  and  its  waters 
were  deserted  by  all  but  those  whom 
necessity  detained. 

Secure  in  our  private  information, 
.we  lingered  on,  noting  daily  tbo  in- 
crease of  soldiers  and  decrease  of 
civilians.  Austrian  uniforms  seemed 
to  multiply  in  colour  as  well  as  in 
number,  and  a  sort  of  death-like 
stillness  pervaded  the  air,  like  the 
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calm  before  a  storm.  Li  fboae  try- 
ing days  of  long  sospenFe,  it  was 
impoeaible  not  to  admire  the  digni- 
fiea  bearing  of  the  whole  Austrian 
garrison,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  self- 
control  of  the  impatient,  over-fian- 
guine  Italian  j^pulation. 

One  day  a  tiny  steamer  appeared 
in  front  of  onr  windows.  The  arch- 
duke had  been  visiting  the  forts. 
All  was  in  readiness.  One  train 
only  connected  Venice  with  the  outer 
world.  At  any  moment  this  com- 
munication might  be  cut  off,  and 
even  our  despairing  landlord  almost 
counselled  our  departure.  So  re- 
luctantly we  sped  away  as  fiaur  as 
railroads  could  take  us,  to  Botzenin 
the  Italian  Tyrol. 

Here,  whilst  the  Venetians  had 
to  endure  their  agony  of  suspense 
another  month,  we  remained,  revel- 
ling in  the  exquisite  scenery  which 
surrounds  the  town,  tben  enlivened 
by  the  constant  passage  of  troops — 
German  regiments  from  the  north 
going  south,  and  Italian  regiments 
from  the  south  going—alas  for  Be- 
nedek  I— north. 

We  took  up  our  abode,  after  a  few 
days  passed  at  the  clean,  excellent, 
and  moderate  hotel  ot  the  Kaiser 
Krone,  in  a  little  villa  just  outside 
the  town,  surrounded  by  vineyards, 
which  are  trained  at  Botzen  on 
trellis-work,  and  form  leafy  roofs 
over  endless  peGD.  walks ;  and  here, 
luxuriating  m  a  wealth  of  roses, 
flowers,  and  fruit,  we  waited  uncon- 
cerned the  issue  of  events.  This*- 
part  of  Tyrol  combines  all  that  is 
attractive  in  a  northern  and  southern 
land.  It  is  made  up  of  harmonious 
contrasts.  The  rich,  warm  colour- 
ing of  Italy  lingers  there  amid  snow- 
capped mountains  not  inferior  to 
the  Swiss  in  grandeur.  Picturesque 
ruins  are  perched  on  the  rugged 
heights  around,  whilst  the  gardens 
of  the  plain  are  fragrant  with  the 
perfume  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees.  The  people  have  the  active 
industry  of  the  Germans— whose 
language  they  speak— with  the  com- 
plexion and  want  of  personal  clean- 
liness of  the  Walch,  as  they  con- 
temptuously caU  the  Italian.  If 
they  are  ignorant  and  superstitious, 
they  are,  at  any  rate,  loyal  and  reli- 
gious; and  as  at  this  time  they  had 


warmly  espoused  their  emperor's 
quarrel,  it  was  spirit-stirring  to  see 
bands  of  fine  young  fellows  noaroh- 
ing  in  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sound  of  music,  in  obedience  to  the 
tocsin,  which  sounded  for  the  first 
levy  shortly  after  our  arrival.  They 
are  soldiers  to  the  manner  bom,  and 
even  their  festiTiiiea  have  a  martial 
character. 

One  morning  we  were  roused  from 
onr  sleep  by  what  sounded  like  the 
booming  of  distant  cannon.  Again 
and  agam  the  ominous  sounds  were 
heard  prolonged  by  the  reverben^ 
tion  amongst  the  hills,  then  a  sharp, 
quick,  continued  firing.  An  engage- 
ment somewhere!  and  we  jumped 
up  alarmed.  No;  it  was  only  a 
saint's  day  which  these  Tyroleans 
invariably  celebrate  in  this  noisy 
manner,  beginning  by  a  salute  at 
sunrise,  which  is  repeated  at  six 
o'clock,  at  twelve,  agam  at  four,  ter- 
minating at  six  in  the  evening  by  a 
regular  feu  de  joie.  'We  fire  in 
honour  of  our  Emperor;  we  ought 
to  fire  a  great  deal  more  for  God 
and  his  saints,'  is  their  view  of  the 
matter  and  homely  way  of  express- 
ing it.  We  have  dwelt  a  little  upon 
the  attractions  of  Botzen  because  it 
seems  to  us  so  desirable  a  halting- 
place  for  those  who,  having  passed 
the  winter  in  Italy,  turn  their  fiaces 
north  for  cooler  breezes,  and  may 
wish  for  some  change  from  the  well- 
known  routes  to  Switzerland.  The 
season  for  Botzen  and  Meran  is 
properly  the  autumn,  when  ihe 
grapes  attract  those  who  are  ordered 
'  the  cure ;'  but  in  Ma^  and  early  in 
June  the  climate  is  still  delightful. 
After  that,  the  heat  becomes  unen- 
durable, and  even  the  inhabitants 
fly  to  the  mountains.  Ever^  Bot- 
zaner  possesses  a  ch&let  or  viUa  on 
the  hills.  The  poorest  tradesman 
rents  a  few  rooms  in  some  p^isaut's 
house,  whither  he  sends  his  wife 
and  children,  with  a  store  of  pro- 
visions and  needle-work,  for  two 
long  months,  escaping  whenever  he 
can  himself  from  the  stifling  heat  of 
the  plain. 

Even  the  monks  of  the  large 
establishment  at  Grie8,a  neighbour- 
ing village,  have  their  mountain 
residence,  and  scandalized  us  by 
engaging  our  exoellent  cook,  with 
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biilf  a  dozen  female  assistants  to 
cook  for  them  daring  their  stay. 
She  added  to  her  repertoire  yarions 
IVeDch  and  English  dishes  whilst 
with  ns,  which  she  thought  the 
'  Geisllichen  Herm*  would  appre- 
ciate, and  only  langhed  at  our  con- 
sideriog  their  arrangments  ques- 
tionabl&  According  to  all  accounts 
they  enjoyed  themselves  not  a  little 
on  the  mountains;  but  as  they  are  a 
numerous  body,  and  their  hill  ac- 
commodation not  great,  many  of 
them  do  not  get  more  than  ten  days' 
fre^h  air  in  all. 

This  year  all  available  space  was 
being  prepared  for  the  wounded 
who  were  expected.  Hospital-room 
for  seven  hundred  soldiers  was  al- 
ready arranged  in  Botzen,  the  first 
batch  of  invalids  arriving  the  night 
before  we  left.  Not  the  wounded,  as 
yet,  but  the  fever-stricken,  the  suf- 
ferers from  sunstroke,  &o. 

The  most  delicious  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding mountain  retreats  is  Upper 
Botzen,  2,000  feet  immediately  above 
the  town,  reached  by  a  zigzag  road 
through  shady  woods,  in  a  continued 
ascent  for  two  hours.  The  village 
is  but  a  collection  of  small  white 
houses  or  chalets,  without  any  pro- 
tensions  to  architectural  arrange- 
ment, but  scattered  about  in  what 
can  only  be  compared  to  a  lordly 
English  park,  with  noble  trees  and 
meadows  of  loveliest  turf,  but  mea- 
dows bright,  as  no  English  meadows 
can  be,  with  flowers  of  brilliant 
mountain  hues,  on  whose  mossy  and 
shady  l)uiks  one  could  sit,  cool  even 
beneath  a  hot  June  sun,  and  enjoy 
views,  in  one  direction  of  the  &q- 
tastic  and  grand  dolomite  moun- 
tains, in  the  other  of  Botzen,  its 
rivers  and  gardens,  with  the  valley 
of  the  Adige  stretching  south,  and 
carrying  one  in  imagination  to  Italy 
till  lost  in  the  blue  distance.  There 
is  none  of  that  keenness  in  the  air 
here  that  characterizes  most  of  the 
mountain  retreats  in  Switzerland ;  it 
is  soft  and  mild  whilst  bracing,  and 
no  place  could  be  better  adapted  for 
the  consumptive  patient  or  those 
enervated  by  Italian  heat  Uufor- 
tnnately  there  is  no  sort  of  accom- 
modation for  the  stranger  at  Upper 
Botzen,  not  even  an  inn.  He  must 
proceed  to  Bitten,  a  place  about  an 


hour's  walk  beyond,  whore  there  is 
a  very  fair  hotel,  and  where  the 
sketcher,  the  botanist,  the  geologist, 
may  pass  his  time,  and  not  find  it 
dull,  even  if  no  '  Times,'  no  •  Gali- 
gnani,'  be  procurabla  In  point  of 
living,  he  will  bo  better  off  than  in 
any  mountain  pension  in  Switzer- 
land. Ho  will  have  a  more  interest- 
ing, though  less  advanced  people  to 
deal  with,  moderate  charges,  and 
very  few  of  his  own  countrymen— if 
that  be  an  advantage  ~  to  disturb 
the  even  tenoar  of  his  lifa 

We  should  have  transported  our- 
selves bag  and  baggage  to  these 
delicious  heights  for  the  rest  of  the 
summer  could  we  have  foreseen 
the  speedy  close  of  the  coming 
war.  Surrounded  by  a  brave  and 
determined  people,  Austria  seemed 
to  us  formidable  and  a  general 
European  war  imminent;  so  we 
deemed  it  prudent  to  turn  our 
faces  towards  Switzerland,  and  on 
the  very  morning  of  the  declaration 
of  war  quitted  Botzen  with  regret, 
leaving  behind  us  all  the  old  linen 
we  had  for  the  expected  wonnded, 
and  carrying  away  with  us  beautiful 
nosegays  which,  according  to  the 
graceful  custom  of  the  country,  our 
servants  presented  us  with  at  part- 
ing. They  carry  this  pretty  custom 
still  further.  We  observed  a  car- 
riage arrive  one  day  at  the  hotel 
completely  decked  with  flowers,  and 
concluded  it  contained  a  bridal  pair. 
But  no;  it  was  a  family  who  had 
passed  the  whole  winter  in  one  of 
the  hotels  at  Meran,  and  on  leaving 
this  little  compliment  was  paid  them. 

It  is  about  two  hours'  drive  from 
Botzen  to  Meran,  which  place  we 
reached  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  heat  being  even  then  in- 
tense; for  although  mountains 
capped  with  snow  surround  the 
valley  in  which  this  little  town  is 
situated,  its  sheltered  position  and 
warm  aspect  give  to  its  climate  a 
mildness  which  in  winter  causes  it 
to  be  as  much  resorted  to  by  Ger- 
mans from  the  north  as  Mentone 
and  Cannes  are  by  the  delicate 
among  our  countrymen.  Its  natu- 
ral beauties  are  great,  but  at  .this 
time  not  a  visitor  remained;  the 
war  and  the  heat  had  frightened 
them  all  away. 
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We  resmndd  oar  jonmey  in  the 
cool  of  the  eyemng,  having  taken 
an  open  carriage  as  extra  post,  onr 
luggage  being  placed  on  one  of  the 
two  postwagen  immediately  pre- 
ceding ns. 

The  scenery  on  the  road  offered 
everything  that  conld  delight  the 
eye  or  refresh  the  senses. 

The  Adige  or  Etsoh  flowed  beside 
our  way,  now  a  rapid  torrent  tttm- 
bling  over  rocks  in  tiny  waterfalls, 
now  brond,  deep,  and  languid  as 
some  English  river.  Long  shadows 
were  stealing  over  the  meadows  of 
the  plain,  the  sweet  perfume  of 
newly-made  hay  scented  the  even* 
ing  air,  whilst  monotain,  rock, 
raios,  and  villages  were  disposed  in 
every  combination  of  beauty. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  reached 
Mais  and  delivered  np  our  passport 
to  a  non-commisfiioued  officer  of  the 
Kaiger  Jager  (Imperial  Rifles),  who 
regretted  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment  called  for  his  interference. 
This  little  place,  like  every  other 
village  or  town  we  had  passed 
through,  was  fxdl  of  Eifles  and 
Schiitzen,  as  Hie  annod  peasantry 
are  called ;  but  we  must  not  dwell 
upon  this,  nor  noon  our  visit  to  the 
Stelvio  Pass,  wnich  the  order  of 
the  officer  commanding  the  district 
enabled  us  to  enter,  nor  detail  how 
we  ascended  as  far  as  the  snow 
permitted  us,  ttud  saw  the  pepara* 
tions  made  by  the  Anstrums  for 
defending  this  important  pasaige 
into  Tyrol,  we  and  the  soldiers 
in  the  last  cantonment  being  per- 
haps the  sole  spectators  of  two 
magnificent  avalanches  rolliog  down 
the  side  of  the  Ortler.  We  must 
hurry  on  our  readers,  as  we  were 
hurried  on,  to  Naudera,  a  small 
and  miserable  hamlet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Finstermiinz  Pass,  where  we 
were  to  take  leave  of  Tyrol  and 
enter  Switzerland  by  passing  over 
the  low  ridge  which  divides  the 
former  from  the  valley  of  the  Enga- 
dine. 

Wretched  and  dirty  as  the  inn  at 
NaudeiB  is,  an  archduke  had  slept 
there  the  night  before,  and  we  had 
to  wait  a  short  time  and  see  him 
come  out  and  enter  his  carriage. 

The  Archduke  Leopold,  a  tall, 
fine-looking  young  man,  was  on  a 


tour  of  inspection,  Tisiting  the  forts 
and  passes  of  Tyrol:  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Mais  and  the  Stelvio.  His 
presence  seemed  to  excite  little 
curiosity  and  no  enthusiasm  amongst 
the  very  small  group  of  peasants 
and  travellers  round  the  inn  door, 
who  simply  raised  their  hats  in 
silence  when  he  appeared,  which 
salutation  he  acknowledged  by  a 
few  stiff  bows. 

At  Nauders  the  traveller  may,  if 
he  pleases,  continue  his  road  through 
the  magnificent  defile  of  the  Fins* 
termunz  till  he  reaches  the  valley  of 
the  Upper  Inn  at  Landeck,  and  then 
turn  to  the  right  towards  Innspruok 
or  to  the  lef  k  to  Lake  Constance,  or 
he  may  branch  off  as  we  did,  de- 
scending a  rough  char  road  to  Mar* 
tinsbruck,  in  the  Engadine.  Which-* 
ever  route  he  may  ti^e,  the  whole 
road  from  Botzen  to  Finstermiinz 
is  so  full  of  beauty  that  he  is  amply 
compensated  by  its  attractions  for 
the  very  indifferent  accommodation 
he  must  put  up  with  after  leaving 
Meran. 

The  descent  into  the  valley  of  the 
Engadine  is  also  extremely  beau* 
tiful.  The  road  from  Nauders  to 
the  sunomit  of  the  ridge  dividing 
Tyrol  from  Switzerland  is  a  narrow 
rough  cart-road,  only  fit  for  the 
einspanners  into  which  we  and  our 
luggage  were  deposited  (although 
some  adventurous  lohnkutachen  from 
Meran  do  drive  a  carriage  down  it), 
and  so  rapid  in  its  descent  on  the 
Swiss  side  as  to  make  the  timid 
much  prefer  walking;  but  this  en- 
ables them  to  enjoy  die  view  over 
the  long,  narrow  valley  of  the  Enga* 
dine,  with  its  pine«woods  and  grand 
but  savage  hills,  t^  wild,  impetuous 
Inn  dashing  tluough  it  with  flashes 
of  light  like  the  scales  of  a  silver 
serpent.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  this 
rapid  torrent  is  crossed  bv  a  bridge 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  inn  and 
few  houses  clustered  round  it  At 
Martinsbruck  commences  an  eoccel- 
lent  carriage-road,  such  as  Switzer^ 
land  is  everywhere  offisring  to  her 
guests ;  and  one  of  her  comfortable 
postwagens  conveyed  us  and  our 
luggage  to  the  new  and  splendid 
establishment  of  Taiasp-Sohuls. 

Whilst  the  Baths  and  Kurhatiser 
of  the  Upper  Engadine  have  for 
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many  years  been  mncli  frequented, 
and  latterly  St  Moxitis  has  been  in 
special  favonz  with  English  medical 
men,  the  mineral  springs  of  Tarasp- 
Schnls  are  comparatively  little 
known;  and  had  they  been  more  so, 
the  very  limited  and  siviple  accom- 
modation to  be  obtained  there  would 
probably  have  deterred  many  who 
might  have  gone  £rom  remainmg,  for 
the  scenery,  though  veiy  fine,  has  not 
the  engrossing  loveliness  of  the 
Bernese  Oberlaod;  its  savage  gran- 
deur can  only  he  well  explored  by 
the  strong  and  hardy,  who  must 
fbrst  mount  the  steeps  on  either  side 
the  Inn.  Schuls  itself,  a  poor  little 
uninteresting  villagej  situated  nearly 
at  the  end  of  this  long  Bb^tian  val- 
ley, which  forms  at  Martinsbnick  a 
natural  cul  de  sac,  ia  disccmnected 
and  literally  quite  out  of  the  world. 

Nevertheless  its  mineral  springs, 
which  extend  over  a  distance  of 
nearly  three  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
aie  very  important ;  and  now  that 
for  the  last  three  yeazs  accommoda- 
tion on  a  splendid  scale  haa  been 
movided  for  visitors  in  the  new 
Kurbaos  at  Taiai^>,  they  seem  likely 
to  become  some  of  the  most  fre- 
quented and  important  in  Switzer- 
land. 

About  a  mUe  from  Schuls,  imme- 
diately below  the  little  hamlet  of 
Tarasp,  which  with  its  ruined  castle, 
ite  tiny  lake  and  moDSfitery,  is  one 
of  the  moBt  picturesque  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  ground  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Inn  reoedee  some- 
vrhat  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
leaving  a  large  level  sixice  between 
the  high  road  and  the  river,  upon 
which,  the  new  hotel  hae  been  built 
It  is  a  handsome  structure  five  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  fifty  feet  high, 
capable  of  accommodating  thiiee 
hundred  people  with  ease:  the 
ground  between  the  house  and  river 
is  laid  out  in  walks  and  flower-beds ; 
but  little  can  be  dcme  for  a  garden 
in  that  rude  climate,  and  few  trees 
b^ond  pines  and  stunted  alders 
fionzjah  in  this  part  of  Switzerland. 

The  i^aa  of  the  house  is  simple,  a 
c^itral  building  with  two  wings. 
The  ground  floor  contains  breaklast 
or  coffee-room,  billiard  and  drawing- 
roonui,  offices  and  baths;  the  first, 
second^  and  third  floors^  traversed 


by  wide  corridors,  are  divided  into 
bedrooms  and  private  sitting-rooms. 
A  magnificent  dining-room  is  also 
provided  on  the  first  floor. 

The  house,  in  short,  is  well  suited 
to  its  purpose.  In  hot  weather^and 
it  was  extremely  hot  during  our  so- 
journ at  the  baths— these  wide  corri- 
dors were  always  cool  and  airy,  and 
in  wet  weather  patients  may  pace 
up  and  down  them  to  procure  the 
amount  of  exercise  prescribed,  which 
in  some  cases  forms  part  of  the  cure. 
The  bedrooms,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  suites  with  private 
sitting-rooms  attached  to  them,  are 
all  furnished  alike,  simply  but  snfii- 
ciently,  and  are  far  more  comfort- 
able than  those  of  any  other  bath 
in  Switzerland.  Each  room  con- 
tains a  single  bed,  and  the  price  is 
foor  francs  for  those  on  the  first 
floor  and  three  francs  for  those  on 
the  second  and  third.  Private  sit- 
ting-rooms are  dear,  but  there  are 
very  few  pensions  or  hotels  where 
a  sitting-room  may  be  so  well  dis- 
pensed with  as  at  Tarasp.  A  bil- 
liard and  reading-room  adjoins  the 
breakfast  or  coffee-room  on  the 
ground  floor  for  gentlemen,  whilst 
ladies  are  provided  with  two  large 
and  handsome  drawing-rooms ;  and 
dinner,  which  is  at  halt- past  one,  ia, 
when  a  sufficient  number  of  guests 
have  arrived,  served  in  one  of  those 
spacious  and  much- decorated  salons 
which  the  &shion  of  the  day  seems 
to  consider  indispensable  to  a  great 
hotel.  Everything  is  well  cooked 
and  well  served,  but  not,  it  must  be 
owned,  very  abundant;  but  as  there 
18  another  table-d'bote  at  seven, 
called  supper,  nearly  the  same  as 
the  dinner,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
manage  upon  these  two  meals, 
which,  with  a  breakfast  of  tea  or 
oofiee  and  bread  and  butter,  are 
given  for  six  francs  a  head,  so  that 
each  person's  daily  expenses,  in- 
cluding wine  and  service,  would  be 
from  twelve  to  foturteen  francs,  and 
rather  more  if  coffee  or  tea  is  taken 
in  the  afternoon. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  much  higher 
rate  than  the  generality  of  pensions 
in  Switzerland ;  but  it  is  not  dear, 
when  it  is  considered  that  every- 
thing must  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance to  that  sterile  region.  Attached 
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to  the  hotel  is  a  kitchen-gardeo^ 
where  a  few  y^etables  are  raised 
with  dlfficnliy,  the  soil  being  poor 
and  unproductive;  there  is  also  a 
dairy,  ponltry-yard,  &c  Meat  is  the 
only  thing  procured  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. So  much  for  the  hotels 
which  is  directed  with  great  order 
and  system  by  a  manager,  and  is 
the  speculation  of  a  company,  who 
commenced  operations  in  1864. 

The  mineral  springs  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  hotel 
lie  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Inn,  and  the  two  most  in 
use  are  saline  in  character,  and 
called  the  St  Lucius  and  St.  Eme- 
rita  spriDgs.  The  former  bubbles 
up  bright  and  clear,  in '  consequence 
of  a  considerable  development  of 
carbonic  acid  gas/  and  hsA  by  no 
means  an  unpleasant  taste,  when 
quite  fresh  resembling  very  much 
what  the  peasants  on  the  Nassau 
banks  of  the  Bhine  called  'sour 
water.' 

These  are  the  two  favourite 
springs.  There  are  various  others, 
both  saline  and  chalybeate:  and 
some  approximating  so  nearly  to 
those  of  Vichy,  that  they  are  con- 
sidered as  efficacious  as  the  French 
water  in  certain  ailment&  But  the 
saline  springs—- fur  the  chemical  an- 
alysis of  which  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  pamphlet  published  at  the 
baths— are  said  to  have  wonderful 
effects  in  bracing  the  languid,  stimu- 
lating sluggish  livers,  and  hear, 
oh  Banting  1  reducing  the  corpu- 
lent If  indulged  in  too  freely 
without  advice  they  may  affect  the 
head;  but  taken  under  proper 
guidance,  they  really  seem  to  do 
much  towards  restoring  health  and 
spirits.  A  patient  who  had  been 
but  a  few  days  there,  said,  'This 
water  is  like  wine  to  me.  I  &el  like 
a  bird!' 

A  similar  spring,  but  less  power- 
ful, is  used  for  bathing  in,  with 
benefit,  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and 
skin  disease.  The  result,  gentle 
reader,  of  six  weeks*  daily  immer- 
sion in  this  water  is  not  a  becoming 
one;  the  skin  assumes  a  reddish- 
brown  hue,  which,  however,  passes 
off  like  tan  or  burning. 

There  were  only  about  twenty 
guests  when  we  arrived  at  the  Kur- 


haus,  and  of  these  nearly  half  were 
Danes;  nice  friendly  people;  a 
diplomatist  and  his  wife ;  a  widow 
with  two  single  sisters,  who  had 
oourageously  passed  through  the 
Prussian  lines,  and  saw  the  rails 
torn  ui>  behind  by  the  soldiers  as 
the  train  rolled  on  to  Frankfort 
The  widow  spoke  Englitsh  in  a 
fiuhion  of  her  own:  'Wills  you,' 
said  she,  with  her  pleasant  smile, 
'  like  to  walk  with  us  to  the  willage  ? 
—the  doctor  will  thow  us  the  way.' 
We  accepted ;  for  although  we  had 
been  to  the '  willage '  and  the  Oastle, 
the  doctor,  we  knew,  was  a  great 
botanist,  and  the  fields  on  the 
plateau  of  Tarasp  are  richer  than 
any  other  place  l  know  in  floral 
trearores. 

We  assembled  at  three  o*clock» 
after  our  early  dinner,  and  started 
on  our  walk.  Our  way  lay  across 
the  river,  and  up  the  heights  oppo- 
site. Our  widow  felt  the  heat  and 
the  ascent ;  but^  as  she  confided  to 
us  that  she  had  undertaken  the 
cure  in  order  to  get  thin,  we  en- 
couraged her  to  proceed,  and  con- 
Tersation  was  carried  on  dbiefly  in 
English,  which  all  the  Danes  spoke 
more  or  less,  whilst  none  of  them, 
except  the  diplomatist,  were  ao- 
quainted  with  French.  Our  party 
was  increased  by  a  German,  who 
had  only  arrived  that  morning. 
He  too  spoke  English;  and  our 
talk  was  naturally  of  the  coming 
struggle  between  North  and  South. 
The  Danes,  with  little  cause  to  love 
either  party,  were  Austrian  in  their 
sympatnies.  Our  German  was  evi- 
dently Prussian ;  yet  he  announced 
himself  as  from  the  South. 

'  Then,'  we  remarked  to  him,  'you 
are  probably  from  Baden;  for  we 
met  with  some  agreeable  people  last 
year  from  Baden,  who  held  precisely 
the  same  views  as  yourself/ 

'Indeed;  from  Baden?' 

•Yes;  fromF g.' 

•What?— from  P ^g?'  he  re- 
joined, with  interest 

'Yes;  a  Baron  von  B ,  with 

his  family:  we  passed  some  weeks 
together  in  the  same  house.' 

IJpon  which  the  stranger  smiled, 
stopped  short,  and,  making  a  low 
bow,  said, '  I  am  his  eldest  son.' 

How  small  is  the  world  after  all  I 
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Here,  on  the  top  of  a  moontain  in  a 
remote  part  of  Helvetia,  we  had 
met  with  one  who  knew  all  abont 
lis,  whose  brother  we  bad  parted 
with  bnt  a  short  time  before  in 
Borne,  and  whose  parents  we  had 
&llen  in  with  during  the  preyions 
snmmer! 

Our  new  acquaintance  had  come, 
he  told  ns,  for  the  '  cure/  sent  by 
his  colonel,  and  was  to  remain  six 
weeks.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Baden  troops  of  the  Bund ;  and,  but 
for  this  arrangement,  might  shortly 
have  found  himself  face  to  Deice  with 
bis  own  brother;  for  he,  aide-de- 
camp  to  a  German  prince  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Prussia,  was 
now  fighting  for  those  preten- 
sions which  Baden  openly  declared 
against  but  secretly  sympathized 
with. 

Ihe  routine  of  life  for  those  under- 
going the  '  cure'  at  Tarasp  seemed 
mnch  the  same  for  all  patients. 
Most  of  them  were  at  tbe  springs 
by  six  o'clock.  Beginning  with  two 
or  three  glasses,  taken  at  intervals 
of  ten  and  fifteen  minutes,  the 
patient  gradually  increases  the 
ntimber  to  six.  Two  hours  are 
occupied  in  walking  and  drinking; 
and  then  breakfast,  consisting  of 
tea  or  coffee,  with  bread  and  butter, 
may  be  takioL 

After  breakfiwst,  rest  for  an  hour 
IB  enjomed,  before  proceeding  to 
the  bath,  which  is  warmed  to  a 
temperature  of  25*^—28''  Cent,  and 
where  the  patient  remains  a  short 
half-hour.  After  the  bath,  rest 
again  unti>  dinner-time,  at  one 
o'clock,  after  which  the  '  cure  guest ' 
may  consider  the  rest  of  the  day 
his  own,  drinking  perhaps  one 
or  two  glasses  of  water  in  the 
erening.  Those  who  are  not  strong 
enough  for  lengthened  walks  and 
escursiona  must  find  their  amuse- 
ment in  the  society  of  friends,  or  in 
studying  the  manners  of  the  mixed 
society  arormd  them,  Tarasp  itself, 
not  offering  much  in  the  way  of 


amusement  Enclosed  between  lofty 
mountains,  the  views  become  mono- 
tonous. There  is  but  one  road  to 
drive  upon ;  and  one  must  drive  to 
a  distance  for  change  of  scene,  the 
long  narrow  valley  of  Lower  Enga- 
dine  presenting  for  miles  the  same 
features ;  but  those  who  can  ascend 
its  rugged  sides  will  be  repaid  by 
grand  views,  curious  geological  for- 
mations, wild  flowers,  in  a  profusion 
and  a  brilliancy  of  colour  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  land,  and  a 
character  of  country  differing  alto- 
gether from  any  other  part  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

Visitors  from  England  have  at 
Chur  the  choice  of  two  routes:  the 
one  over  the  St  Jnlier  Pass  to 
Samaden;  and  the  road  recently 
made,  shorter  and  more  direct,  over 
the  Albula  Pass  to  Ponta  This 
road,  which  can  only  be  kept  open 
during  three  months  of  the  year, 
is  not  too  Eafe,  and  in  places  so 
narrow  that,  if  two  postwagens 
meet,  they  have  much  difficulty  in 
passing  each  other;  bat  Swiss 
post-horses  are  wondtfrfully  steady, 
and  Swiss  postilions  have  cool 
heads,  and  seldom  meet  with  an 
accident  The  road  in  one  place 
traverses  what  the  Germans  have 
well  named  a  Trummer  feld.  A 
vast  field  of  rocks,  as  if  some 
gigantic  mountain  had  been  over- 
thrown and  broken  into  pieces. 
In  another  place  it  winds  round 
the  face  of  steep  difb,  at  a  dizzy 
height  Every  inch  of  the  road  has 
been  gained  by  blasting;  and  this 
narrow  romantic  defile  equals  the 
Via  Mala  in  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Half-way  between  Chur  and 
Tarasp  is  the  pretty  angler's  vil- 
lage of  Tiefenkasten,  the  point  from 
which  several  roads  diverge;  and 
here  the  traveller,  if  the  weather  be 
bad  and  he  feels  nervous  about 
crossing  the  Albula^  may  proceed 
hy  the  less  interesting  but  more 
secure  pass  of  St  Julier. 


-•^^^ 
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JTram  an  <gUs,  <&tts  &fi^tt(^  380ofi. 

By  the  Authob  of  '  Bittbr  Sweito  '  and  '  The  Tallants  of  Baetok.' 


INTEODFCTIOW. 


DEPEND  upon  it  life  is  a  grim 
joke — a  fantastic  admixtnre  of 
the  sublime  and  ridicnloos.  Look 
back  upon  yonr  own  career,  my 
friend,  and  see  what  a  strange  tan- 
gled weft  it  is.  What  smndges  and 
blotches  and  patchy  there  are  in 
it !  Every  now  and  then,  it  is  trae, 
yon  see  a  gorgeous  bit  of  pattern, 
fall  of  graceful  lines  and  curves; 
but  do  they  not  run  into  ridiculous 
twists  and  twirls  and  fantastic  angles 
that  burlesque  the  beautiful  and 
travesty  the  sublime? 

I  offer  you  these  three  rough 
etchings  of  my  own  life  by  way  of 
illastration.  Limned  from  nature, 
you  may  take  them  as  untouched 
studies. .  They  tell  their  own  story, 
and  leave  something  to  the  imagi- 
nation besides. 


DAYBBEAK. 

A  long  straggling  crooked  street 
\7ith  the  shadow  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  upon  it ;  a  street  with  old  gabled , 
houses  in  it,  and  dark  alleys;  a' 
street  to  wander  about  and  ponder 
about  Nearly  every  shop  was  a 
museum  of  curiosities.  The  brokers 
of  the  city— the  fine  old  city  of 
Sevemcross— had  settled  down  in 
Tick  Street  like  a  swarm  of  birds, 
and  had  made  their  nests  in  a  line, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  few  antique 
swallows  which  had  visited  Tick 
Street  from  time  inunemoriaL 

The  brokers'  nests  were  varied  by 
a  few  greengrocers,  who  were  tole- 
rated because  they  were  useful  in 
supplying  the  others  with  potatoes 
and  cabbe^es,  dried  fish  and  cucum- 
bers. But  no  other  foreigners  to  the 
tribe  were  permitted,  except  a  Jew 
olothesman,  who  took  up  his  station 
in  a  dark  comer  despite  the  most 
formidable  opTX)sition;  and  I  ques- 


tion whether  '  Moshes,'  as  he  was 
called  in  derision,  would  have  tri- 
umphed but  for  the  triple-balled 
banner,whioh  had  a  strange  charm  for 
the  greengrocers'  wives  of  the  quar- 
ter, and  other  slatternly  women  from 
distant  streets,  who  visited  the  Jew 
at  all  seasons  with  something  under 
their  aprons. 

The  brokers  were  a  proud  race 
and  a  curious;  but,  strange  to  say, 
they  were  under  petticoat  govern- 
ment, and,  strange  to  say,  under 
spinsteriaJ  government  Miss  Whil- 
elmena  Jinks  was  the  chief  of  .the 
race,  and  next  to  her  came  Miss 
Chalks.  Both  ladies  were  artists  in 
their  way,  and  supplemented  bro- 
kering with  artistic  employment 
Miss  Jinks  made  wax  figures  and 
'  tablows,'  as  she  called  them,  and 
Miss  Chalks  stuffed  birds. 

Miss  Jinks,  who  wore  red  ribbons 
in  her  cap,  rejoiced  in  a  pale  yet 
persistent  moustache,  and  was  given 
to  bursting  the  hooks  of  her  dress 
behind,  did  a  fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness in  all  those  miscellaneous 
articles  of  fumitare  which  are  often 
to  be  picked  up  cheap  at  sales  by 
auction  by  the  professional  bidder 
who  bids  and  bides  his  time ;  who 
is  the  first  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance beneath  the  shadow  of  the  auc- 
tioneer s  rostrum,  and  the  last  to 
leave  the  place.  Miss  Jinks  had  a 
fierce,  quick  way  of  bidding,  too, 
which  was  said  to  be  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  which  was  looked  upon 
as  a  wonderful  gift  by  her  numerous 
colleagues.  Some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  her  moustache 
had  been  a  fortune  to  her,  bi}t  tb^ 
never  went  into  any  detailed  reasons 
for  this  assertion. 

The  truth  is.  Miss  Jinks  had  a 
masculine,  domineering  way  with 
her,  and  was  an  energetic  woman, 
continually  fighting  and  asserting 
herself.  She  was  perpetually  an- 
nouncing her  birth  and  parentage. 
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and  dcmoDBtratmg  her  snperiorily 
both  in  learning  and  wealth. 

'  My  father,  ath  I  have  thaid  be- 
fore, wath  a  merchant,  and  a  mer- 
chant in  thith  Tery  city,  and  a 
boarding-school  edncationwas  mine 
from  a  child,  with  use  of  the  globes 
and  wool-work ;  and  when  I  came 
to  years  of  dificretin,  I  copied  his 
contracts,  and  kep  his  ledger,  and 
it  is  not  for  those  who  have  been 
brought  np  otherwise  to  compete 
with  one  that  has.' 

There  was  no  gainsaying  this 
from  a  woman  of  forty,  who  looked 
at  you  with  a  pair  of  fierce  grey 
eyes,  and  who  flourished  a  brawny 
arm,  that  could  easily  have  struck 
you  to  the  earth  if  you  had. 

*  It's  all  very  well  for  your 
Ghalkses  and  others  to  set  them- 
selves up,  and  make  out  that  they 
have  real  genteel  ideas,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  had  for  twopence 
a  week  at  a  charity  school,  no  more 
than  real  mahogany  is  to  be  bought 
for  the  price  of  deal.  Your  Chalkses 
may  think  it  elevating  to  stuff  birds 
and  put  glass  eyes  in  their  poor 
weak  little  heads;  but  it's  for  them 
as  knows  what  true  art  is  to  snap 
their  fingers  at  such  rubbish.  What 
do  jou  say,  Arthur  ?' 

That  was  your  humble  servant 
I  was  Arthur ;  I,  Arthur  Westwood. 
When  this  little  outbreak  of  temper 
on  the  part  of  Miss  Jinks  occurred, 
I  bad  been  engaged  for  more  than  a 
week  to  assist  in  paintiog  her  wax 
fignres.  My  father  and  mother 
were '  poor  but  industrious,'  as  the 
story  books  put  it,  and  my  five 
shillings  a  week  formed  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  general  stock. 

Miss  Jinks  had  three  rooms  set 
arart  for  her  '  Gallery  of  Arts,'  her 
•Wonders  in  Wax,'  to  which  her 
customers  were  admitted  without 
charge,  and  which  she  contemplated 
removing  at  some  future  day  to  the 
great  metropoh's.  Her  figures  were 
about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Punch 
puppets,  and  they  were  all  her  own 
manu&ctura  There  were  amongst 
them  kings  and  queens  and  princes 
of  all  climes;  poets  and  generals, 
pickpockets  and  murderers;  and  a 
model  of  every  bird,  beast,  and  rep- 
tile, copied  from  a  large  folio  edition 
of  'Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature.' 
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Some  of  the  figures  were  grouped  in 
tableaux,  and  others  were  stuck  up 
in  single  file.  There  was  Daniel  in 
the  lion's  den,  and  Moses  holding 
up  the  serpent;  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena;  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Victoria ;  the  trial  of  a  bandit  chief; 
the  capture  of  a  negro ;  and  Byron 
bidding  adieu  to  his  native  hills. 

Some  of  these  groups  were  en- 
closed in  glass  cases.  Miss  Jinks 
set  most  value  upon  the  Scripture 
pieces ;  and  she  had  succeedea,  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  old  clock-wheels, 
a  piece  of  string,  and  a  handle,  in 
making  Daniel  nod  his  head  at  an 
apoplectic  lion,  and  by  the  same 
appliances  the  snake  was  made  to 
spin  round  and  round;  but  Miss 
Jinks  explained  to  her  friends  and 
admirers  that  she  soared  above 
mere  tricks  of  this  sort:  she  had 
only  introduced  mechanism  just  to 
show  what  might  be  done;  her 
^reat  object  was  to  imitate  nature 
m  all  its  beauteous  forms  and 
colours;  and  she  hoped  she  had 
succeeded— to  say  nothing  of  the 
correct'costumes  of  the  periods. 

When  persons  of  more  tnan  ordi- 
nary position,  after  making  a  pur- 
chase, were  induced  to  visit  the 
gallery.  Miss  Jinks  would  quietly 
slip  behind  a  curtain  in  the  third 
room,  and  perform  sundry  well- 
known  airs  on  an  old  square  piano, 
which  she  had  bought  at  the  sale  of 
the  boarding-school  establishment 
whero  she  was  educated,  and  upon 
which  she  had  learnt  the  five- 
fingered  exercise.  Miss  Jinks  was 
a  lover  of  order  and  harmony.  She 
liked  all  things  to  be  in  keeping, 
she  said,  and  so,  when  her  vieitors 
wero  looking  at  Daniel,  she  struck 
up  the  Old  Hundredth  with  impos- 
sible variations ;  '  Rob  Roy '  accom- 
panied the  bandit  scene,  and  '  God 
save  the  Queen '  the  coronation. 

The  figures  were  marvels  in  the 
way  of  eyes  and  arms.  The  former 
were  always  very  wide  open,  and 
the  latter  usually  fixed  in  a  pain- 
ful assertion  of  assumed  authonty. 
Napoleon  was  looking  through  his 
glass  at  a  soldier,  who  was  close  to 
him ;  and  Queen  Victoria  was  sitting 
very  jauntily  on  a  pasteboard  throne, 
nursing  her  sceptre  in  a  very 
maudlin  fashion,  amongst  a  crowd 
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of  ricketty,  drunken,  spooney-look- 
ing lords,  and  dukes,  and  generals, 
and  bishops;  some  with  drawn 
swords,  others  with  their  hands 
upon  their  hips,  striking  magni- 
ficent attitudes.  Byron  was  sitting 
up  in  a  boat  all  alone,  with  his  shirt- 
collar  undone,  and  his  native  hills 
were  rising  up  a  few  inches  from 
the  shore,  and  in  a  very  threatening 
attitude;  whilst  in  the  lions'  den, 
at  the  coronation,  at  St.  Helena, 
and  in  the  wilderness,  birds  and 
beasts  and  reptiles  were  flying  and 
creeping  and  prowling  about  in  all 
the  glory  of  blue,  and  red,  and 
green,  and  yellow,  with  golden  heads, 
and  tails,  and  eyes,  and  legs,  and 
feet,  of  the  most  varied  and  gor- 
geous hue. 

Miss  Jinks  loved  plenty  of  colour. 
'Nature  has  not  stinted  it,  and  no 
more  will  we,  Arthur ;  so  Just  give 
that  peacock  another  touch  of  blue, 
and  give  the  lizard  a  green  top- 
ping. 

And  in  that  little  room  where  the 
figures  received  their  final  touches 
of  colour,  I,  Arthur  Westwood, 
received  the  gorgeous  sjpinster's  in- 
structions, and  carried  them  out. 
Few  fellows  would  believe  that  this 
was  my  first  introduction  to  art. 
My  instructress  had,  as  I  have  said, 
a  tremendous  eye  for  colonr,  and 
she  was  always  anxious  that  it 
should  be  understood  she  was  an 
amateur.  Art  was  not  her  pro- 
fession, neither  was  it  a  necessity  to 
her  on  the  score  of  money  ;  it  was 
her  hobby,  her  recreation,  and  she 
never  failed  to  explain  all  this  upon 
all  occasions. 

'Your  Chalkses  and  such  like 
may  pretend  to  be  brokers  and 
furniture  dealers  and  conniseers  of 
articles  of  virtue,  but  it  is  one  thing  . 
to  do  that  as  a  profession,  and  live 
by  it,  and  another  to  stuff  birds  and 
all  sorts  of  filthy  things,  and  really 
get  your  bread  and  cheese  by  that ; 
though  why  I  should  say  br«id  and 
cheese,  when  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Chalkses  mostly  dine  off  the 
bodies  of  the  birds  and  beasts  which 
they  stuff  — the  process  is  well 
known ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
nothing  against  my  neighbours,  and 
so  never  mind  that,  Arthur,  but 
look  to  the  colour,  and  don*t  be 


afraid  of  your  blues  and  reds.  If 
nature  makes  a  thing  blue,  why 
nature  means  it  to  be  real  blue,  and 
so  make  it  as  blue  as  you  con, 
Arthur/ 

It  was  a  strange  world,  this  new 
world  which  opened  up  to  me  at 
Jinks's;  quite  a  world  of  wonder 
and  romance.  To  be  allowed  to 
revel  in  Goldsmith's  bo*)k,  and  the 
history  of  England,  a  book  of  fairy 
tales,  eastern  legends,  and  Byron's 
poems ;  and  not  only  to  look  at  the 
pictures,  but  to  paint  models  from 
them,  and  have  real  paints  ana 
brushes!  This  was  somethmg  be- 
yond all  my  childish  dreams;  and 
to  have  five  shillings  a  week  for 
such  glorious  amusement!  There 
was  something  so  marvellously 
romantic  about  the  whole  thing 
that  half  my  time  I  could  not  help 
believing  that  Miss  Whilelmena 
Jinks  was  ap  eccentric  geni  who 
lavished  favours  upon  me  &om 
pure  good-nature. 

A  room  all  to  myself,  and  paints 
all  to  m\  self,  and  all  the  contents  of 
a  Noah's  ark  done  up  in  wax  to 
paint  and  fasten  feathers  upon,  and 
rows  of  dolls  waiting  for  their  cheeks 
to  be  rouged !  It  was  quite  a  little 
paradise.  When  T  went  home  to 
dinner  every  day,  I  walked  along  tho 
streets  with  my  studio  and  paints 
and  pictures  continually  in  my  poor 
little  noddle.  All  very  ridiculous; 
and  yet  that  made  me  a  painter. 
Ay,  and  more ;  my  being  an  nrtist 
was  the  means  of  introducing  me 
to  her  who  ujade  such  a  change  in 
the  tangled  weft  of  my  tangled  lite, 
that  I  may  exhibit  it  fairly,  in  proof 
of  the  grim,  ridiculous  blending  ot 
pain  and  pleasure,  and  greatness 
and  littleness,  in  the  web  which  we 
complete  at  last 

The  time  soon  came,  yon  may 
be  sure,  when  I  discovered  that  my 
spinsterial  angel  was  anything  but 
a  goddess.  I  was  hardly  twelve 
years  old  when  I  found  that  I  was 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  and  that 
all  the  visitors  made  fun  of  Miss 
Jinks  and  her  petit  art'st.  Oh.  that 
I  could  have  gone  on  in  my  igno- 
rance, blissfully  painting  puppets! 
"When  my  father  became  well  otf  I 
went  to  school,  and  learnt  to  bo 
ashamed  of  the  name   of  Jinks, 
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fhoagh  I  imbibed  my  Tore  of  art  at 
that  mnddy  source  in  Tick  Street, 
where  the  morning  of  my  life  first 
broke  in  anch  glories  of  blue,  and 
carmine,  and  amber. 

II. 

TWIIJQHT. 

NOy  I  woold  not  part  with  that 
palette  for  a  hundred  pounds.  I  am 
not  rich  either,  heaven  knows  that! 
1  have  painted  for  years  and  years, 
and  old  Tandy,  the  dealer,  takes  a 
sufficient  number  of  pictures  from 
me  to  make  my  income  enough  for 
an  old  bachelor.  But  a  hundred 
poiUKis,  no,  not  a  thousand,  would 
biiy  that  poor  liitle  palette,  with  the 
dried-up  patches  of  colour  upon  it — 
her  paletta 

I  was  a  young  fellow  when  first  I 
knew  her.  She  was  a  member  of 
that  drawing-class  which  I  esta- 
blished in  the  northern  city.  Yon 
don't  Imow  the  citv  ?  A  quaint  old 
monkish  place  to  dream  away  a  life 
in ;  a  city  with  a  cathedral  and  castle 
which  the  sun  lights  up  in  a  thou- 
sand strangely  beautiful  ways;  a 
city  fully  represented  by  those  eccle- 
siastical ana  £budal  buildings,  which 
stand  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the 
AY  ear.  Mr.  Beverlej  has  put  many 
a  bit  of  the  banks  of  this  same  water 
into  his  magnificent  Drury  Lane 
scenery.  But  how  I  wander  I  Let 
mo  see,  I  was  talking  about  that 
palette  of  Edith's. 

She  was  an  orphan,  and  lived  with 
a  maiden  aunt  m  the  college  yard. 
Such  eyes!  That  sketch  of  mme 
which  hongs  by  the  fireplace  does 
not  come  withm  a  thousand  miles 
ot  their  sparkling  depth.  And  her 
brown  hair  deftly  twined  over  her 
torthead.  I  fancy  I  can  see  her  now, 
bending  oyer  her  work  atid  strug- 
gling at  it  in  her  childish  desperation. 

'1  shall  never  be  able  to  draw 
any  better,'  she  said,  her  pretty  lips 

S outing,  and  a  tear  trickling  down 
er  fiur  cheek ;  '  but  1  really  think 
1  have  an  eve  for  colour.' 

'  An  eye  fur  colour  !*  I  remember 
filing  to  myself;  '  an  eye  for  love— 
an  eye  to  make  a  man  happy  all  his 
clays.' 

But  1  was  a  young  felbw  then, 
susceptible  and  enthusiastic,  and  1 


fell  in  love  with  Edith  Yiner  almost 
the  first  moment  I  saw  her. 

'And  I  am  determined  I  will  do 
something;  I  feel  that  I  could  make 
such  a  picture  if  I  only  knew  how 
to  convey  my  own  ideas  and  im- 
presisions.' 

'  Make  a  picture  I  Tes,  as  pretty 
a  one  as  ever  adorned  canvas,'  I 
said,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 

'Now  you  are  laughing  at  me,' 
she  said,  sadly,  not  taking  my  com- 
pliment, nor  noticing  the  flush  on 
my  face.  '  £  ver>  body  laughs  at  me. 
Aunt  calls  me  stupid,  and  the  girls 
in  the  class  nudge  each  other  and 
titter  at  what  they  call  my  impos- 
sible trees  and  eccentric  animals.' 

'  I  was  not  laughing,  I  assure  jrou. 
Miss  Yiner,'  I  said,  seriously;  'I 
should  be  the  last  to  laugh  at  you, 
I  who  admire  jou  m  much,  and ' 

She  had  remained  fiehind  after 
the  class  had  brcken  up,  and  her 
sweet,  confiding  manner  to  me  was 
irresistible.  I  feai*  I  forgot  my  posi- 
tion as  tutor  entirely.  1  stammered 
out  some  hurried,  silly  declaration 
of  loYO,  and  felt  as  if  my  Yoiy  exist- 
ence depended  upon  the  effect  it 
would  maka  I  cm  remember  the 
sensation  now,  grey  old  bachelor  as 
1  am;  and  i  have  not  forgotten  the 
awful  feeling  of  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment at  thi3  ringing  laugh 
which  greeted  my  outburst  of  ro- 
mance. 

'  Why,  what  a  silly  young  man 
yon  must  be,  Mr.  Westwood  I  It  iB 
really  too  absurd.  Here  am  I 
anxious  that  jou  should  teach  me 
how  to  paint,  and  you  actually  begin 
to  talk  aljout  love,  hke  Don  Quixote, 
or  a  person  in  a  play.' 

And  the  lively,  arch,  round,  sup- 
ple, bright-eyed  girl  laughed  agam 
with  intense  amusement  I  was 
piqued;  she  had  made  me  look 
foolish ;  she  had  ridiculed  my  tea- 
derest  hopes.  I  had  pictured  some- 
thing quite  different  to  this,  and  had 
seen  myself,  by  her  desire,  suing  for 
her  hand  at  the  feet  of  that  old 
griffin,  her  aunt,  in  the  cathedral 
Closa 

'  Now  don't  be  so  silly  any  more, 
Mr.  Westwood,  and  I  will  promise 
never  to  mention  what  has  occurred. 
It  IS  too  absurd,  you  know.' 

'  Well,  perhaps  it  is,'  I  said,  with- 
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oat  nnderstandxng  her*  but  -mih  an 
intense  sense  of  being  absurdly 
foolish. 

'There/  she  said,  passing  from 
the  subject  with  the  supremest  in- 
diffeience,  'please  to  look  at  that^ 
and  tell  me  if  you  think  I  shall  ever 
paint,  and  will  yon  teach  me?  I 
have  asked  aunt,  and  she  is  willing 
to  fit  me  up  a  studio  of  my  own.' 

From  breath  her  cloalc  she  pro* 
duced  a  bit  of  oil  oolour--a  pool 
reflecting  the  drooping  branches  of 
a  beech  treoi  It  was  an  autunm 
dcetch,  full  of  rough  unstudied  efifeots 
of  light  and  shade  that  for  the  mo- 
ment astonished  me  mightily.  There 
was  evidence  of  the  amateur;  but 
the  vigour^  the  depth  of  tone  of 
the  unstudied  touches  were  almost 
startling. 

'  This  is  yours  T I  said,  coldlv. 

'  Yes/  she  said,  bending  her  head, 
and  looking  confused. 

'  It  is  very  clever ;  you  will  paint/ 
I  said. 

'Oh,  thank  you,  thank  yon,  Mr. 
Westwood/  she  said,  looking  up 
with  great  earnestness.  'I  was 
afraid  you  would  laugh  at  it;  aunt 
called  it  a  red  and  yellow  daub/ 

Hare  is  her  secret,  then,  I  thought 
Her  genius  has  made  itself  manifest 
to  her :  she  is  under  its  persistent 
influence. 

'I  would  give  the  world  to  paint. 
I  vfiU  succeed,  and  yon  must  help 
me.* 

I  did  help  her,  duriog  many  a 
happy,  happy  hour,  in  that  studio 
overlooking  the  river,  and  in  the 
dear  old  Greta  woods,  and  on  the 
grand  Teesdale  moors.  That  fait 
beneath  Tito  by  the  fireplace  is  a 
study  she  made  under  my  eye  in 
the  bed  of  the  Tees.  Notice  the 
rock  down  beneath  the  water,  the 
liquid-amber  stream,  which  8ir 
Walter  Scott  sung  aboui  Some- 
thiog  like  colour,  that 

In  less  than  twelve  months  she 
painted  &r  better  than  her  tutor, 
who  before  half  that  time  had  passed 
was  her  slave  in  everything.  I  have 
sat  and  watched  her,  and  loved  her 
like  a  young  fellow  can  love,  and 
she  knew  it  But  if  ever  there  was 
the  faintest  attempt  at  pointed  ho- 
mage on  my  part,  she  would  pooh- 
pooh  the  whole  thing  with  an  mdif- 


ference  to  my  feelings  whioh  often 
struck  me  as  heartless  in  the  ex- 
treme. Sometimes  I  went  home 
half  mad  with  rage  and  wounded 
pride,  and  determined  to  leave  the 

glace  for  ever;  but  morning  brought 
ope,  and  longing  to  see  Edith, 
longing  to  be  at  her  side,  to  hear 
her  speak,  ay,  if  only  to  wince  at 
her  cynical  laugh,  and  her  oft- 
lepeated  saying,  that  '  love  was  the 
greatest  nonsense  she  had  ever 
heard  of-— painting  the  giandeBt  of 
the  arts.' 

I  never  could  oomprehend  her. 
By  degrees  I  oame  to  think  of  her  in 
the  light  of  a  sort  of  intaUeotoal 
Undine,  before  the  human  sonl  tern- 
peired  the  waywardness  of  the  fairy. 
She  seemed  to  possess  everytlung 
that  makes  woman  lovely  and  lov- 
able, but  the  one  thing  above  all 
others  most  e8sential*-a  woman's 
heart 

One  morning  I  received  a  note 
ftom  her  aunt,  in  whidi  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  lessons  must  cease, 
as  Miss  Yiner  was  going  to  leave  the 
northern  city. 

I  hurried  to  the  house,  and  met 
on  the  doorstep  a  big,  moustached, 
dark  fallow.  I  asked  for  Miss  Yiner, 
as  usual.  She  eame  runmng  down 
stairs;  and  $t  hercall  of  '  Edward! 
Edward,  deaiP  the  gentlaiBaa 
turned  round  and  followed  her  into 
the  drawing-room. 

'Gome  in,  Mr.  Westwood;  praj 
come  in/  she  said.  'Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Gaptain  Howard,  of  the 
Bombay  Artillery.  Mr.  Westwood 
— Captain  Howard.' 

We  bowed  stifOy  to  eaeh  other, 
and  I  looked  for  aa  explanation. 

'  I  see  you  are  puzzled,  Mr.  West* 
wood.  To-morrow  Gaptain  Howard 
is  to  be  my  husband,  and  we  leave ' 
here  w,  route  for  India  the  next  day/ 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  my 
feelings;  I  foar  they  were  made 
very  apparent  at  the  tame.  Anger 
and  contempt  had,  surely,  some 
share  in  the  expression  of  my  poor 
stupid  ftce  on  that  oceaaioa ;  but  I ; 
oould  only  see  cool  indiffBrence  on 
Edith's. 

I  turned  to  go  aw«y»  bat  Miss 
Yiner  prevented  me. 

'Here,'  she  said,  'isalittle  pra« 
sent  before  I  ga   I  hope  yon  will 
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ireasnie  it-^my  ptletta  1  shall 
neTer  paint  again.' 

There  was  aomeihing  peonliarly 
sad  in  the  tone  of  Toioe  in  which 
ahe  said  '  I  shall  ner^er  paint  again.' 

The  next  day  ahe  had  left  the  old 
dty  with  her  husband.  How  I 
wished  myself  e  boy  again,  painting 
puppets  in  that  little  back  zoom 
in  the  western  city!  I  have 
painted  many  e  one  sinoe,  f6r  that 
matter. 

By  tiie  wi^,  I  lutffe  lately  leaxnt 
that  when  Miss  Jinks  died,  the 
Ghalkaes  inifefaased  the  '  Galleiy  of 
Aria,'  and  combined  the  two  esta- 
UisluneiitB.  Howhitleweknowwho 
will  step  into  onr  shoes  when  we 
are  gcmel  Peitifi|pB  our  greaitest 
enemy  may  qoietly  seat  himself  in 
onr  own  chair  in  the  favoarite  fire- 
aideeomer.  Thank  faeai^en  I  scieDce 
cannot  pmetnite  the  f atore.  We 
look  upon  the  tangled  weft  as  we 
niin  it ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
Imes,  and  enrres,  and  bn^en  threads 
tooome. 

m. 

XVEiriKa 

A  jiHad  old  bachelor,  am  I? 
Well,  if  yon  like,  that  is  my  cha- 
racter. And  I  am  aiUy  enough  to 
hang  OB  to  the  garment  of  memory, 
and  make  a  iboi  of  myself  over  an 
old  palette  that  belonged  to  a  aohool- 

I  often  wondered  if  she  saw  the 
Botioes  of  my  works  in  the  papers. 
Of  oonzse  she  did.  They  got  all 
the  journals  at  Bombay.  Hard 
work  is  a  good  thing  when  yon  are 
in  tnmbia  Some  fellows  laboor 
away  on  claiet;  some  work,  as  they 
iay,  on  beer  only;  some  on  a  dry 
pipa  I  worked  on  a  dry,  heart- 
nreaking  sorrow.  I  had  filled  my 
Teqr  soul  with  one  face;  and,  all  at 
onee,  the  image  was  not  only  gone 
te  ever,  but  I  had  discovered  its 
otter  wortblessness. 

Bdtth  was  to  me  a  narrow,  selitsh, 
heartless  woman;  a  syren,  who  had 
teniptBd  me  to  wreck  and  min.  My 
0001  had  ^reamed  to  her,  not  only  in 
love,  but  in  admiraiion*  She  was  a 
genius,  bom  with  a  specialty  for  art 
She  was  the  saUiaae  tidng  which 
'i^all  fl  onoe  to  spri^  vig  oat 


of  a  ridicnlons  past  All  my  yagne 
romantic  passions  endroled  her,  and 
I  loved  her  like— well,  like  an  artist 
who  is  yonng  and  poor  will  love. 

And  I  could  not  help  treasuring 
that  palette  for  the  sake  of  our 
happy  days,  and  in  memory  of  that 
one  sad  look  which  came  into  her 
eyes  and  voice  at  parting.  Did  she 
really  regret  her  choice?  Gould  she 
have  been  unduly  influenced  ?  Had 
she  any  choice  in  the  matter? 

ADuiy  a  kmg  year  afterwards, 
when  I  had  made  my  mark,  and  got 
beyond  Tandy,  the  dealer  (perhaps 
you  remember  bis  place  behind  the 
j&ymarket?),  a  young  lady  called 
upon  me.  There  was  a  dark  old 
Indian  woman  with  her,  who  curt- 
sied very  low. 

'Mr.  Westwood,  I  believe,'  said 
the  young  lady,  a  fine  well-grown 
woman  of  about  twenty,  and  dressed 
in  deep  mouruing. 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  oJBTering  a  seat. 

'  My  name  is  Howard,'  she  said* 
'  I  have  recently  arrived  from  Bom- 
bey.' 

I  felt  my  heart  beating  strangely, 
and  the  blood  rushing  into  my  stupid 
old  face.  I  could  see  the  likeness  to 
Edith;  it  was  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  full  grey  ^es. 

'My  mother  said  I  was  to  tell 
you ' 

'Is  she  still  living?'  I  ventured 
to  ask,  for  the  suspense  was  awful. 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes  as  she  said, 
'I  am  an  orphan.' 

Something  brought  the  little 
palette  to  my  mind,  and  its  poor 
faded  patches  of  colour,  and  I  ttiink 
there  were  tears  in  my  own  eyes 
too. 

'I  was  to  give  you  this  packet, 
and  tell  you  that  I  was  christened 
Edith  Westwood.' 

'God  bless  yonl'  I  exclaimed; 
and  she  came  and  nestled  in  the 
trembling  old  arms  which  I 
stretched  towards  her. 

She  know  the  story  of  my  life. 

Edith  Yiner  had  really  loved  the 
poor  painter.  (How  all  the  sunshine 
of  the  northern  city  came  back  to 
me  in  a  moment  1}  But  she  had 
been  engaged  to  Gapt.  Howard 
before  she  saw  me*-engaged  almost 
fbom  childhood,  and  their  hands  had 
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been  joined  at  her  foiher's  bedside 
when  be  lay  dyin^. 

She  bad  steeled  her  heart  to  her 
fleite;  but  whilst  she  was  free  my 
society  had  a  fiucination  for  her 
whioh  she  could  not  overcome.  At 
last  she  strove  to  make  me  hate 
her ;  and  that  morning's  enconnter 
when  last  I  saw  her  was  to  give 
the  iinal  blow  to  my  liking.  She 
nearly  broke  her  own  heart  in  deal- 
ing it,bnt  the  die  was  cast 

True  to  her  last  words,  she  had 
never  painted  again.  Alas!  she, 
too,  had  known  no  happiness.  Her 
husband,  I  gleaned  afterwards,  in 
quiet  interviews  with  the  daughter, 
was  a  gay,  selfish  fellow,  who  met 
with  a  dishonourable  death. 

So  our  two  lives  were  blighted ; 
and  now  you  understand  what  a 
big  sorrow  it  was  which  I  had  been 
doing  battle  with  by  hard  work.  And 
if  you  like  to  call  me  a  jilted  old 
bachelor,  you  may ;  but  I  still  cling 
to  that  petit  palette  and  the  memo- 
ries that  surround  it 

In  the  hands  of  Fate  we  are 
all  as  much  puppets  as  were  those 
absurd  wax  figures  in  the  hands  of 
Miss  Jinks,  whose  idols  fell  into  the 
possession  of  her  deadliest  foes. 

Edith  Westwood  Howard  was  my 
ward,  bless  her  heart!  And  she 
appeared  like  an  angel  at  my  fire- 
side for  a  few  short  months.  She  is 
Mra.  Lloyd  Graven  now,  and  a 
mother  too ;  and  her  children  call 
me  great-grandpa  in  fun,  laugh 
at  my  wheel -chair,  and   call    it 


great -grandpa's  Httle  perambula- 

Have  not  the  ridiculous  and  the 
sublime  been  strangely  mixed  up  in 
my  life  ?  Last  night  I  dreamt  I  was 
one  of  the  Tick  Street  puppets, 
very  white  and  very  cold,  with  an 
old  palette  by  my  side  with  faded 
spots  of  yellow  and  red  and  brown 
upon  it  And  when  I  awoke  I  was 
sitting  in  my  perambulator,  as  the 
children  call  it,  with  several  people 
round  me ;  and  somebody  said, '  He 
is  a  very  old  man/  and  another  said, 
•  Ah,  he'll  never  paint  any  more.' 

And  then  I  was  in  the  northern 
city  again,  where  Bhe  said  she 
would  never  paint  again.  It  seemed 
as  if  memory  was  land  to  me,  and 
I  got  up  and  went  to  my  room, 
and  asked  for  her  palette ;  and  there 
I  sit  in  the  evenings,  and  smoke  and 
chat  with  Lloyd  Craven,  who  is  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  they  say.  He  is 
engaged  upon  a  great  picture  now, 
called  '  Evening.'  There  is  a  bit  of 
shingly  river  in  it,  an  old  man,  a 
grey  cathedral  tower  amongst  some 
trees,  and  the  sun  is  setting  in  the 
west.  It  is  pleasant  to  talk  to 
Graven  about  the  twilight  and  the 
evening,  and  I  want  him  to  paint 
an  unused  palette  by  the  side  of 
the  old  man,  and  an  easel  with  a 
half-finished  picture  upon  it;  then 
Edith,  his  wife,  peeps  in  and  laughs 
at  us,  and  we  nod  at  her  and  go  on 
smoking ;  and  so  the  evening  passes, 
and  the  long  dark  night  comes 
on. 
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ONLY  A.  YEAE  AGO. 

ONLY  a  year  ago,  you  say! 
How  wearily  time  goes  by. 
With  a  sigh  at  the  birth  of  every  day. 

And  a  tear  of  every  sigh ! 
The  hill-top  peeps  from  clouds  of  mist. 

The  fields  forget  the  snow. 
The  garden  sings  where  we  have  kissed, 
And  only  a  year  ago. 

Only  a  year  ago,— one  week' 

From  the  dust  of  the  year  he  kept :  j 
He  said  that  the  roses  left  my  cheek 

When  my  hand  to  his  fingers  crept. 
The  time  was  brief,  but  the  love  was  long- 

At  least  he  told  me  so 
In  the  farewell  notes  of  the  farewell  song 

He  sang  me  a  year  ago. 


Let  us  cling  to  love,  and  never 
From  our  hearts  its  fingers  sever. 
Though  the  cry  rings  on  for  ever. 

Loved  and  lost,  lovQd  and  lost: 
Summer's  rain  and  winter's  frost ; 
Sigh  of  days  we've  loved  and  lost. 

Grief  too  deep  for  human  feeling 
Happy  hearts  are  oft  concealing ; . 
For  they  hear  the  echoes  stealing. 

Loved  and  lost,  loved  and  lost. 
When  on  cruel  seas  we're  tost. 
Then  our  cry  is  loved  and  lost 

Eyes  are  weary  soon  of  weeping, 
And  we're  longing  for  the  sleeping, 
But  the  cry  is  ever  creeping. 

Loved  and  lost,  loved  and  lost. 
Wait  the  melting  of  the  frost 
All  who  whisper,  loved  and  lost! 

There's  a  ray  of  sunlight  gleaming ; 
Lake-blue  eyes,  once  sad,  are  beaming ; 
Let's  awaken  from  our  dreaming. 

Loved  and  lost,  loved  and  lost: 
Life  was  pitiless  at  most 
When  its  joys  were  loved  and  lost ! 

To  the  spar  we're  wildly  clinging, 
Which  the  ocean — love,  is  bringing : 
On  the  shore  are  voices  singing 

Never  lost,  never  lost : 
On  the  waves  our  bark  was  tost ; 
Oft  in  danger—never  lost ! 
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Onlj  a  year  ago,  I  strove 

To  live  when  be  left  my  sight ; 
His  eyes  the  dreamy  enchantment  wove, 

I  lost  himself  in  the  night 
I  lived  on  hope,  but  he  left  me  brave, 

And  he  had  a  heart  to  show: 
The  roses  died  with  the  love  he  gave 

Together  a  year  ago. 

Only  a  year  ago,  yon  say ; 

He's  married,  I  hear,  since  then  : 
Tis  a  capital  thing  to  have  one's  way. 

As  well  for  Women  as  men ! 
Shall  I  just  whisper  into  her  ear 

And  tell  her  all  I  know? 
ni  keep  the  secret,  don't  you  fear. 

Entrusted  a  year  ago  I 

c.  w.  s. 
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CHAPTER  L 


'  TJOW  did  yott  come,  my  dear?* 
XX  This  question  was  addressed 
by  my  'Aunt  Georgie'  (a  venerable 
relative,  over  whose  graceful  head 
some  two-and-tw<nty  summers 
.  might  have  waxed  and  waned— and 
how  channiiig  a  }oung  aunt  is,  try- 
the-by)  to  a  eingularly  beautiful 
girl  in  full  evening  toilette,  whom 
the  butler  had  just  announoed  as 
above. 

I  beg  pardon  for  the  slip— not 
guite  as  abov^  The  respeotaUe 
digpiitary  in  whose  service  my  uncle, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Reginald  Gwynne, 
was  then  living,  was  not  so  far  gone 
in  {esthetics  as  such  an  enthusiastio 
announcement  on  his  part  might 
lead  the  reader  to  imply. 

'  Miss  Johnson,'  was  all  he  said,  to 
herald  the  appearance  of  the  most 
dazzling  virion  that  ever  glanced 
like  Ik  shooting-star  into  the  quiet 
centre  of  a  family  circle,  assembled 
to  do  honour  to  the  guests,  of  whom 
the  beautiful  stranger  was  tho  first 
to  arrive—stranger,  at  least,  cus  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  although  evi- 
dently on  snffioiently  intimate  terms 
with '  Aunt  Georgie'  herself,  whom 
I  strongly  suspected  of  treachery  in 


the  matter,  when  I  saw  the  mis- 
chievous smile  which  played  about 
her  mouth  -as  she  advanced  with 
both  hands  extended,  and  as  the 
question  quoted  above  came  muti- 
lated into  three  sections  by  the 
heaviness  of  a  fbminine  embrace. 

'  How  did'— a  kiss  upon  one  cheek 
— ^'you  come'— a  kisisi  upon  the 
other—'  my  dear  ?*—«  seal  upon  the 
exquisite  lips,  which,  when  they 
were  released  from  the  tender  hin- 
drance, proceeded  to  scatter  pearla 
as  followa 

'Just  cantered  over  a  la  Baby 
Blake,  without  even  the  attendant 
*'  gossoon."  I  rode  all  alone  by  my- 
self over  Stonecross  Moor,  in  the 
dark,  on  the  black  mare ;  and  I  shall 
ride  back  again  the  same  "gate" 
by  moonlight  to-night— romantio 
enough  even  for  you,  Georgie,  I 
take  it' 

'  Georgie !'  There  had  been  trea- 
chery, then,  as  I  had  suspected,  on 
the  part  of '  my  aunt'  I  could  now 
account,  and  account  very  satisfac- 
torily, as  far  as  I  was.  concerned,  for 
the  roguish  twinkle  which  I  had 
detected  in  the  eye  of  that  sedate 
matron  the   Hon.   Mrs.   Reginald 
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Gwynne,  as  &ho  had  gratuitously  in- 
formed me  that '  there  was  nothing 
very  striking  in  the  beauty  line'  in 
the  quiet  neighbourhood  which  her 
dutiful  nephew  was  then  introduced 
to  for  the  first  time— nothing,  at 
least,  that  ^  a  London  swell/  as  she 
saucily  dubbed  me,  '  would  care  to 
look  at  twice.'  'You  are  so  hlase, 
you  know,  my  dear,'  she  had  gone 
on  to  say,  'and  we  are  all  so  much 
too  slow  for  you,  down  here  at 
Tower  Moor.' 

I  saw  through  it  all.  It  was  an 
attempt  at  revenge  on  the  part  of 
my  spriteish  aunt,  for  some  imper- 
tinent remarks  which  I  had  made 
with  regard  to  the  excitement  which 
pervaded  the  establishment,  from 
attic  to  cellar,  on  the  score  of  '  the 
party.'  So  Aunt  Georgie  herself  in- 
sisted upon  calling  the  circle  of 
friends  and  neighbours  to  be  assem- 
bled at  Tower  Moor  rectory  on  a 
certain  day,  in  honour  of  its  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  one  in  which 
she  came  home  to  it  as  mistress  and 
bride. 

The  fact  of  so  juvenile  an  aunt  as 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  is 
thus  ezplamed. 

MjT  good  uncle  Bctgioald  had 
married  at  the  mature  (and  to  me 
Teneiable)  age  of  forty,  the  orphaned 
daughter  of  an  old  college  friend, 
who,  after  bringing  up  his  only 
child  in  eveiy  luxury,  had  died ; 
leaving  her  in  distressed  circum- 
stances to  the  care  of  a  world  whose 
tender  mercies,  in  a  case  of  such  ex- 
ceptionable innoeence  and  beaulgr, 
would  probably  have  been  more 
cniel  than  its  coldest  indiference  or 
neglect. 

It  was  to^this  seemingly  adverse 
crisis  of  drcumstauce  that  my 
Aunt  Georgie  was  indebted  for  the 
happiness  of  her  Ufe.  Undo  Re- 
ginald, staid  and  revereod  as  he 
was,  was  the  only  man  that  tfte 
bright-faced,  light-hearted  girl  had 
ever  loved;  but  this  fieust  would 
never  have  dawned  upon  the  per- 
ception of  that  true-hearted  gjsntle- 
man  himself,  but  for  the  passionate 
burst  of  tears  with  which  she  re- 
jected his  purposely-made  unim- 
passioned  proposal,  and  but  for  the 
heartbreaking  sob  which  accom- 
panied the  words, '  Ton  are  taking 


me  out  of  pity,  and  I  have  nothing 
left  but  you.  If  you  had  only  loved 
me,  Reginald,  how  happy  we  might 
have  b^ !' 

From  that  moment  they  under- 
stood one  another,  and  the  happiest 
manage,  into  the  domestic  core  of 
which  it  has  been  my  fote  to  pene- 
trate, is  that  over  which  Aunt 
Georgie  presides  (with  a  strand  or 
two  of  silver  now  amidst  the  nut- 
brown  tresses  which  are  as  abun- 
dant as  ever)  amid  the  beloved  sur- 
roundings of  her  cherished  home. 
Those  sUver  thrcluls'  are  indeed  her 
proudest  boast,  'Who  dare  say 
now  that  I  am  young  enough  for 
my  husband's  daughter  T  she  exult- 
ingly  asks :  '  why,  Reginald  has  not 
a  grey  hair.' 

8he  keeps  to  herself  the  fiact,  of 
which  she  must  be  well  aware,  that 
the  snow-blo^oms  scattered  upon 
her  own  head  are  but  the  white 
angel-watchers  ever  standing  about 
a  little  grave,  which  the  sun  kisses 
and  the  dew  waters  in  the  quiet  old 
churchyard  at  Tower  Moor. 

I  am  aware  that  I  have  digressed, 
but  Aunt  Georgie  is  worthy  of  a 
digression;  and  thinking  of  her 
helps  me  to  recall  more  vividly  to 
mind  the  fun  that  sparkled  in  her 
cloudless  eyes  that  night>  as  she 
took  in  with  a  rapid  sic&glanoe  the 
efifbot  which  the  appearance  of  so 
dazzling  a  vision  had  made  upon 
the  blase  'London  swell,'  who  had 
derided  the  idea  of  what  she  had 
been  pleased  to  call '  a  party,'  in  the 
wilds  of  her  North  Devon  home. 

'  Rode !'  she  exclaimed,  in  answer 
to  her  friend  Miss  Johnson's  start- 
ling assertion  with  regard  to  her 
means  of  transit  across  the  wild 
moor,  with  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  which  I,  as  a  Londoner,  had 
made  myself  well  acquainted  before 
trusting  myself  to  explore  it  b^ day- 
light—'rode,  child,  what  can  you 
mean?  Why,  you  look  as  if  you 
had  just  come  out  of  a  bandbox, 
does  she  not,  Harry?'  and  ^  my 
Aunt  Georgie  appealed  to  me  .thus 
personally  for  confirmation  of  her 
verdict,  she  touched  lovingly  with 
her  hand  the  folds  of  the  rich  white 
satin>  which  draped  the  faultless 
form  in  pure  classical  folds,  and 
which  certainly  looked  guiltless  of 
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the  wild  flight  aeross  Stonecross 
Moor,  of  which  Miss  Johnson  had 
laughingly  boasted. 

I  oould  only  bow,  in  answer  to 
my  annt's  appeal,  for  the  young 
lady  took  the  words  that  I  was 
about  to  utter  out  of  my  mouth,  as 
she  rattled  on. 

*  You  don't  suppose  that  I  rode 
in  white  patin  over  the  moor,  you 
unsophisticated  darling?  I  sent 
"  my  things/*  as  the  maids  say,  on 
an  hour  liefore,  and  there  I  found 
them  all  ready  laid  out,  and  a  fire 
lighted  in  the  spare  room  for  me  to 
dress  by,  hy  that  excellent  woman^ 
Mrs  Simpson,  whom  I  have  deeply 
oSeiidt'd  now,  I  fear,  and  perhaps 
made  an  enemy  tor  lite.' 

'  How  did  you  manage  that,  my 
dear?' 

*  Simply  by  declining  to  let  her 
have  any  finger  in  the  pie  of  my 
"back  hair,"  as  she  is  pleased  to 
call  it.  Heaven  forfend!  I  said; 
make  your  own  mistress  as  great  an 
outrage  agninst  nature  as  you  like 
(as  great  a  Guy,  you  know,  I  shoald 
have  said  to  you),  but  keep  your 
sacrilegious  hands  off  my  back  hair 
if  you  please.  She  is  now  most 
probably  solacing  her  wounded 
feelings  by  proclaiming  to  all  whom 
it  might  concern  below  stairs,  that 
the  strange  young  lady  wears  a  wig. 
Perhaps  I  do/  added  this  modem 
Di  Vernon,  suddenly  flashing  her 
fine  eyes  for  the  first  time  upon  me, 
'  but  it  is  a  very  good  one,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Qwynne?* 

*  Inimitable !'  I  answered,  without, 
as  I  felt,  that  apfomb  and  self-pos- 
session, which  I  had  been  so  confi* 
dent  of  exhibiting  before  the  be- 
nighted country  folk,  whom  I  had 
been  taught  to  believe  were,  as  a 
class,  deficient  in  those  shining  and 
town-bred  qualities. 

'An  inimitable  imitation/  Miss 
Johnson  answered  quickly ; '  but  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  does  not 
match.' 

'  Match!  what  with?'  asked  Aunt 
Georgie,  evidently  greatly  amused 
with  the  oddities  of  this  wild  girl  of 
the  woods,  as  she  chose  to  call  her, 
although  from  the  moment  in  which 
I  first  felt  at  a  disadvantage  with 
regard  to  address  of  manner,  and 
the  ease  of  good  breeding,  with  the 


beautiful  stranger,  I  put  it  down  as 
a  fact  in  my  own  mind  that  she  was 
not  country  bred. 

'  Why,  with  my  eyes,  to  be  sure ; 
what  else  ought  a  woman's  hair  to 
go  with,  if  not  with  her  own  eyes, 
Mrs.  Georgie?' 

'A  contrast  is  sometimes  better 
than  a  match/  was  the  ready  reply. 
'  What  makes  people  look  twice  at 
you,  is  the  contrast  of  your  black 
eyes  with  your  flaxen  wig :  it  is  a 
little  out  of  the  common,  you  know, 
that's  all/ 

'  Well,  as  long  as  I  am  not  con- 
demned to  wear  my  yellow  locks, 
padded  out  with  dead  men's  hair, 
or  with  a  knotted  net  strained 
tightly  over  it,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  the  inflated  ball  that  1  used 
to  play  with  in  my  early  childhood, 
I  am  content/  Miss  Johnson  re« 
torted,  shaking  the  lovely  bead  as 
she  did  so,  crowned  with  the  silky 
locks  of  pale  gold,— which  did,  in- 
deed, offer  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  dark,  gazel  1»  like  eyes,  and  which 
were  arranged  with  a  studied  neg- 
ligence, or,  as  Mrs.  Simpson  criti- 
cally expressed  it, '  no  how/ 

'  You  need  not  be  so  severe,  Nelly/ 
said  my  aunt,  pretending  to  be  of- 
fended, and  whose  own  thick  auburn 
tresAes  did  certainly  seem  to  rebel 
against  the  confinement  of  the 
gold  net  in  which  Mrs.  Simpson's 
nimble  fingers  had  imprisoned 
them  that  night  '  A  coiffure  k  la 
goof:eherry-bnsh  would  not  become 
everybody  as  it  does  yon/ 

'  The  langitage  is  getting  deci- 
dedly personal  and  unparliamen- 
tary, and  Mr.  Gwjnne  looks  quite 
scandalized  at  our  naughty  beh»* 
viour.  Here  are  your  guests  arriv- 
ing, BO  do  let  us  be  proper,  Mn. 
Gwynne/  Miss  Johnson  here  re- 
marked, putting  me  down  again,  in 
that  perfectly  civil  yet  profoundly 
humiliating  manner,  at  which  only 
a  well-bred  woman  can  arrive;  a 
proceeding  which  amused  my  mis- 
chievous aunt  to  such  an  extent, 
that  she  bad  some  difficulty  in  com- 
posing her  features  into  the  gravity 
and  decorum  expected  from  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  by  the  grave 
country  squires  and  dames,  who  now 
began  to  arrive  at  the  rectory;  in 
some  oases  with  strings  of  daugh* 
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teis  or  hobble-de-hoy  sons  in  their 
wake,  following  them  in  rotation 
like  a  string  of  ponies  to  a  fair. 

*  The  party/  indeed,  as  my  annt 
called  it^  in  her  dear  unsophisticated 
country  way,  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  '  beautiful  Miss  Johnson/ 
tame  and  humdrum  enough,  aa 
parties  in  which  the  bumpkin  ele- 
ment predominates  (I  maintain  it 
in  spite  of  Aunt  Geoi^e's  frown)  are 
apt  to  be. 

There  were  the  standing  dishes  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Bull,  and  Squire 
and  Mrs  Applegarde,  with  the 
Masters  and  Misses  Bull,and  the  bud« 
ding  beauty  apple  blossom  with  her 
innocent  airs  and  graces,  and  the  bat- 
tery of  her  laughing  blue  eyes, 
directed  full  at  the  promising  young 
calf,  the  hopeful  scion  of  tl^  bouse 
of  Bull.  Then  there  was  the  curate 
from  the  next  parish  (looking  much 
more  hungry  and  careworn  than 
the  curate  of  my  ancle's  parish 
would  have  looked,  had  be  poa- 
sessessed  so  cheap  a  Inxury),  and 
the  curate's  wife,  and  the  curate's 
sister,  whose  home-made  gowns 
proved  highly  provocative  of  mirth 
on  the  part  of  the  Misses  Bull,  and 
the  beauty  apple-blossom,  who  set* 
tied  it  with  many  shrugs  and  giggles 
between  them,  that  they  must  tuive 
been  fashioned  in  the  '  year  one/ 

'  And  did  you  ever  see  any  one's 
bair  done  such  a  figure,  my  dear?' 
asked  the  latter  of  the  two  grand 
young  ladies,  whom  this  touch  of 
ill-nature  had  made  '  kin '  with  the 
beauty  apple-blossom  for  the  nonce, 
whom  they,  as  a  general  rule,  rather 
affected  to  despise. 

It  was  a  strange  voice  which  an- 
swered the  question  after  the  Irish 
&shian,  by  asking  another  in  a  tone 
of  abrupt  and  rather  cynical  in<« 
quiry.    *  As  whose?' 

'Why,  as  Mrs.  Suckling's  to  be 
sure.  But  la  I  Miss  Johnson,  how 
yon  do  make  one  jump  i' 

'  If  you,  or  I.  had  hair  like  that 
Lucy  Applegarde,  we  could  afford 
to  dress  it  a  la  Suckling/  returned 
the  young  lady  so  apostrophised; 
and  the  rebuke  aimed  at  the  ill- 
natura  of  the  self-satisfied  critic 
was  the  more  telling  because  it  was 
made  within  hearing  of  one  or  two 
of  '  the  genUemen'  (as  Miss  Apple- 


garde would  have  expressed  her- 
self), whom  that  young  Hebe  num- 
bered among  her  adherents. 

'  How  odd  she  isl'  she  contented 
herself  with  murmuring  under  her 
breath  to  her  two  late  allies,  who 
having,  however,  witnessed  her  hu- 
miliation and  defeat,  blushed  in  their 
noses,  as  it  was  their  unfortunate 
propensity  to  do ;  and  who,  as  they 
shook  out  their  lace  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and  folded  their  chubby 
hands,  in  gloves  too  short  at  the 
wrists,  tried  to  look  stonily  uncon- 
scious of  the  heretical  remark. 

They  did  not  particularly  care  to 
make  an  enemy  of '  that  clever  Miss 
Johnson/  as  the  county  ladies 
called  her.  Her  beauty  they  pro- 
nounced 'overrated/  but  her  ta- 
lents they  were  all  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge as  of  a  shining  kind.  From 
this  fact  we  may  deduce  another, 
viz.,  that  the  young  lady  whom  they 
thus  deecrilied  was  both  clever  and 
beautiful ;  but  that  her  beauty  gave 
her  the  gift  of  power  over  the  oppo- 
site sex,  which  is  the  only  gift  that 
one  woman  ever  covets  of  another : 
consequently  their  depreciation  of 
Miss  Johnson's  superlative  charms. 

It  fell  to  my  turn  next  to  be 
startled  out  of  a  reverie  into  which 
I  had  fallen— 'an  outrage  against 
society/  and  a  reflection  upon  my 
'  town  breeding/  as  Aunt  Georgie 
afterwards  reminded  me,  by  a  sil- 
very whisper  close  to  my  ear,  which 
surprised  me  into  a  blush,  to  the 
eternal  detriment  of  the  boasted 
savoir  /aire  of  two-and-twenty :  a 
blush  of  pleasure,  however,  for  it 
said — 

'  Take  me  in  to  dinner,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Gwynne, — it  is  your 
aunt's  particular  request' 

This  last  clause  was  added  with  a 
little  sancy  inflection  of  the  voice, 
which  confirmed  me  with  regard  to 
the  suspected  conspiracy  between 
my  aunt  and  her  biilliant  guest: 
having  for  its  object  the  defeat  and 
overthrow  of  a  young  disciple  in  the 
nil  admirari  school,  to  be  made  to 
surrender  at  diecretiun,  under  the 
fire  of  those  basilisk  eyes.  This 
coquettish  assumption  of  authority 
over  me,  a  nephew,  her  own  senior 
by  some  months,  was  one  of  my 
pretty  young  annt's  most  pi'iuant. 
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and,  in  my  eyes,  most  winning  aflfec- 
tations. 

There  was  little  fear  of  my  turn- 
ing rebel,  in  the  case  in  point.  I 
felt  just  as  much  afraid  of  the  shafts 
of  my  companion's  wit,  and  of  her 
evident  powers  of  repartee,  as  a  very 
young  man  likes  to  feel,  when  the 
object  of  his  adoration  is  a  year  or 
two  older  than  himself,  and  when 
her  very  snubs  imply  a  sort  of  pro- 
tecting appropriation,  which  are  as 
sweet  as  honey  to  his  aspiring  soul. 

There  is  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
ridiculous  solemnity  about  the  rites 
to  be  observed  at  a  *  dinner  party,' 
especially  when  that  party  happens 
to  be  assembled  in  the  remote  and 
savage  wilds  of  a  country,  where  a 
thick-headed  baronet  is  a  sort  of 
king,  and  a  worthy  and  honourable 
rector,  like  my  uncle  Reginald, 
greater  than  Wolsey,  on  his  own 
soil. 

If  wo  had  been  called  upon  to 
assist  at  the  awful  celebration  of 
some  Drnidical  ceremony,  or  even 
to  pile  the  rugged  altars  with  living 
victims,  select^  from  the  centre  of 
our  domestic  hearth,  a  stillness  more 
solemn  could  not  have  fallen  upon 
our  souls  than  followed  upon  the 
sepulchral  announcement  of  the 
sacrificing  high  priest,  the  butler, — 
*  Dinner  is  served.' 

My  uncle,  whose  duty  lay  clear 
before  him,  broke  the  charm^  circle 
of  maidens  and  matrons,  by  going 
off  at  a  hand-gallop  (as  he  always 
did  when  nervous) -with  bustling, 
important,  spectacled  Lady  Bull 
upon  his  arm.  He  must  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  standing  like  an 
isolated  king,  checkmated  by  a  vin- 
dictive queen,  in  green  velvet  and 
spectacles,  for  full  five  minutes,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  table,  before  the 
rest  of  the  procession  filed  slowly  in ; 
my  Aunt  Georgie  and  the  ponderous 
baronet  driving  it  before  them  like 
a  flock  of  impracticable  sheep. 

Fire, or  no  fire?  was  the  question 
which  now  burst  simultaneously 
fi-om  each  emancipated  male  lip;  and 
as  the  question  implied  a  rapid 
decision  between  the  cold  of  the 
arctic  and  the  heat  of  the  equatorial 
regions,  there  intervened  in  most 
cases  another  pause,  before  the  final 
scramble,  which  left  us  standing 


solemnly  standing  in  our  places, 
awaiting  the  rectorial  grace.  To 
one  more  interruption,  however,  we 
were  doomed— caused  by  the  despe- 
rate transit  of  a  mild  and  shame- 
&oed  youth  to  a  more  eligible 
position  than  the  one  he  had  chosen 
(peremptorily  forced  upon  him  by 
the  inevitable  busybody,  who  is  an 
institution  at  country  dinner  p(urties\ 
and  who,  after  entangling  himself 
hopelessly  in  crinolines,  and  coming 
in  violent  contact  with  an  indignant 
butler,  who  looked  inclined  to  knock 
him  down  with  a  tabl&-napkin« 
suddenly  foundered  between  two 
crinolines,  in  his  endeavour  to  obey 
the  pompous  injunction  '  Divide  the 
ladies,  my  boy— divide  the  ladies. 
Can't  have  two  ladies  sitting  to- 
gether :  never  do — neyer  do.' 

Then  my  uncle,  after  a  furtive 
glance  round  the  table,  proceeded 
to  apply  the  torch  to  the  funereal 
pile,  by  the  pronunciation  of  a 
solenm  blessing,  which  was  uttered 
in  the  conventional  voice,  which  the 
most  excellent  and  reverend  of  men 
see  fit  to  assume  on  the  celebration 
of  the  importfljit  religious  ceremony 
of '  dining  out' 

'It  always  strikes  me  that  it  is  a 
Httle  ill-timed.' 

These  words  were  muttered  by 
my  beautiful  neighbour  in  so  low  a 
Toice  that  they  scarcely  seemed  to 
be  addressed  to  any  individual  ear ; 
but  I  gathered  up  the  pearls 
eagerly,  as  they  slipped  rather  than 
fell  from  her  lips,  and  reph'ed — 

'You  mean  what  children  call 
"  paying  our  grace."  It  is  curious 
that  the  very  same  idea  was  passing 
through  my  mind.  I  call  it  con- 
ventionalism—not religion.' 

'  I  suppose  few  would  dignify  it 
by  that  name.  The  reason  I  dislike 
the  custom  is,  that  I  think  it  some- 
times savours  of  the  ridiculous.  It 
is  like  another  very  absurd  custom 
men  have— that  of  looking  into 
their  hats  for  a  moment  or  so  when 
they  enter  a  church.  They  think  it 
looks  devout,  but  to  me  it  has  ex- 
actly the  contrary  effect  I  know  all 
they  think  about  when  they  do  it  is 
when  it  will  be  time  for  them  to 
look  out  of  them  again.' 

'  You  are  very  severe.  Miss  John* 
son.' 
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'No,  I  am  not,  indeed ;  but  I  hate 
flhams ;  and  in  anything  to  do  with 
idigicm  I  hate  them  more  than  in 
oommon  things.  Tom  nnde  said 
gnce,  now,  just  as  if  he  thought  we 
were  all  naughty  children,  not  likely 
to  be  thankful  for  our  food.  Not  that 
he  shams— dear,  good  man  that  he  is 
—I  don't  mean  that  lor  an  instant: 
bat  why  give  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  ail  about  a  question  of 
meat  and  drink  ?  Do  you  suppose 
Sir  Jo^  thought  of  anything  else 
all  the  time  but  what  was  under  tho 
diahrcover  befoire  him  ?  Turbot  and 
lobster  sauoe,  "Amen."  Depend 
upon  it,  that  was  hi$  grace,  Mr. 
Gwynne.' 

*1  don't  doubt  it,'  I  replied.  'I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  thought  of 
what  we  were  supposed  to  be  think- 
ing of.' 

'I  can  tell  you  for  my  own  part 
to  a  nicely.  I  was  wondering 
whether  Britomart  (that's  the  black 
mare,  you  know)  had  been  turned 
oat  of  the  middle  stall,  to  make 
room  for  those  two  mammoths  of 
Sir  John's,  that  he  calls  carriage 
homes.  Shell  do  herself,  or  some 
one  else,  a  mischief,  if  she  is  over- 
crowded or  fidgeted,  and  there's  no 
trusting  to  grooms.' 

'Shall  I  send  to  inquire?' 

'Oh,  no  I  pray  dont;  it  would 
look  like  impertinence.  Britomart, 
like  her  namesake,  can  take  care  of 
herself.' 

*  She  is  high-couraged,  I  suppose, 
like  the  "  martial  may d ."  Is  Spenser 
a  fayourite  poet  of  yours  ?' 

'I  have  not  eet  up  a  favourite 
poet  I  think  in  most  instances  it 
is  a  reflection  on  the  poet,  when 
young  ladies  make  that  avowal.  I 
always  pity  Longfellow.^ 

'On  the  contrary,  I  think  him 
greatly  to  be  envied.  No  Poet's 
€k)mer  would  be  complete  without 
him,  in  the  estimation  of  the  fair  sex.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  despise  mere  pretti- 
neases;  and  I  am  not  of  the  gushing 
school.  What  did  Georgie— your 
'aunt;'  I  mean— tell  you  about  me  V 

The  question  was  so  abrupt,  and 
the  flash  of  those  wonderful  eyes 
so  simultaneous,  that  I  was  com- 
pletely taken' by  surprise;  and  I 
ooold  only  stammer  out  with  school- 
boy awkwardness  ot  manner, '  Why, 


to  tell  you  the  truth,  she  told  me 
nothing.' 

'She  kept  her  own  counsel, 
then?' 

.'I  conclude  so.' 

'I  thought  she  would  let  you 
into  the  secret,  and  then  tell  you  to 
be  sure  and  seem  surprised.  That 
is  how  dear  simple  souls  hko  her 
generally  n^otiate  a  secret' 

'  Surprised  at  what  ?' 

'  At  7ne.  Please  do  not  think  of 
paying  me  a  compliment    I  know 

Suite  well  what  they  say  about  me 
own  here.  I  have  all  sorts  of 
detractors  as  well  as  adherents  in 
these  wilds,  and  the  worst  that  the 
first  can  say  of  me  is  that,  "  She's 
odd,  my  dear,  you  know— decidedly 
odd."' 

The  verdict  of  Miss  Johnson's 
detractors  was  given  by  her  with 
such  a  wonderful  imitation  of  the 
cracked,  feeble  voice  of  a  very  old 
lady,  that  I  looked  quickly  round 
at  her,  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was 
only,  as  she  had  said  of  her  hair,  a 
joke ;  an '  inimitable  imitation,'  after 
all. 

'Why  did  you  look  at  me  in  that 
curious  way  ?'  she  immediately  ob- 
served. 'Did  it  happen  to  come 
across  you  that  you  had  seen  me 
before?' 

•  I  looked  to  see  if  it  was  yourself, 
as  an  Irishman  would  say:  you 
startled  me  by  your  powers  of 
mimicry.' 

'  And  you  were  not  thinking  that 
you  had  seen  me  before  V  she  per- 
sisted. 

'Certainly  not  1  could  hardly 
have  been  obli^rious  of  the  circum- 
stance if  I  had.' 

'  Oh,  dear  V  she  sighed  rather  than 
uttered,  after  this  unfledged  remark 
of  mine,  of  which  I  was,  indeed, 
ashamed  the  moment  I  had  made  it. 
'  You  are  all  alike.  What  fools  you 
must   think   us — or,  saving   your 

Eresence,'  she  added,  with  a  merry 
mgh,  'what  fools  you  must  be. 
There  is  no  getting  you  to  ride 
straight,  if  there  is  a  gap  or  a  gate 
in  the  shape  of  a  compliment  within 
a  mile  of  you.  I  only  asked  you  the 
question  because  you  have  seen  mo 
before,  and  I  have,  seen  you:  so 
what  becomes  of  your  compliment 
now?' 
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'Impossible!'  I  exclaimed,  this 
time  spontaneoofily.  *  I  could  not 
have  forgotten  it  if  I  had  see  you 
before.' 

'That's  better/  Miss  Johnson 
coolly  returned;  *more  "from  ye 
qnicke,"  as  the  pre-Raphaelites  say. 
I  don't  like  oompliments,  Mr. 
Gwynne,' 

' Then  yon  do  not  like  the  truth; 
for  truth  must  take  the  form  of  a 
compliment  when  it  deals  with  yon.' 

'  I  like  good,  wholesome  flattery; 
that's  quite  a  different  thing.  If  you 
had  simply  eaid,  "  I  think  you  the 
most  beautiful  creature  I  ever  saw/' 
I  d30uld  have  taken  it,  and  swallowed 
it,  as  a  child  does  a  sugarplum;  but 
mere  compliments  are  stale  and 
unprofitable :  there  is  nothing  racy 
or  to  the  point  about  them.' 

'I  must  apologize  most  humbly 
for  the  transgression ;  and  in  return, 
will  yon  be  so  good  bs  to  enlighten 
me?  How,  when«  and  where  did 
I  see  you  before  V 

'  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that : 
I  will  only  tell  you  that  I  have  not 
lived  in  North  Devon  all  my  life.' 

*  That  &ct  speaks  for  itself.  Aunt 
Georgie's  triumph  is  but  a  short- 
lived one,  after  all.' 

'  What  triumph  are  you  speaking 
of,  Mr.  Gwynne?' 

*Her  triumph  over  me  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  country 
over  town  life.  I  know  her  secret 
now :  she  meant  to  play  you  as  her 
trump  card,  trying  to  pass  you  off 
upon  me  as  "a  wild  girl  of  the 
woods."  Poor,  dear,  innocent  Aunt 
Georgie.  It  must  have  been  in 
town  that  I  have  seen  yon— that  we 
have  met  before,  Miss  Johnson.' 

'Possibly.  You  are  a  Guards- 
man?' 

I  l)owed,  and  a  saucy  smile  played 
round  the  corners  of  her  mouth, 
which  seemed,  to  my  ardent  imagi- 
nation, to  imply,  *  and  you  are  also 
very,  very  young.' 

'You  are  bored  to  death  down 
here  in  these  wild  mooi*R,  1  suppose,' 
was  all  she  said ;  but  there  was  a 
mibchievous  look  in  her  dancing 
eyes,  that  put  me  on  my  guard  as  I 
answered,  ^  Not  at  all :  I  enjoy  it  for 
a  change  al>ove  all  things.  I  should 
not  like  to  think  I  was  condemned 
to  stagnate  hero  for  life ;  that's  all.' 


'You  would  not  like  to  be  me 
then/  my  companion  answered ;  and 
I  thought  the  tone  of  her  voice 
mellowed  into  sadness  as  she  re- 
peated to  herself  absently,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  my  words  '  for  life.* 

'That  will  not  be  your  fete.' 

'  It  will— at  least/  she  added  with 
a  feverish  fervour  both  in  her  eyes 
and  voice,  *  I  hope  and  pray  that  it 
will.' 

*  Do  you  not  feel  yourself  wasted, 
thrown  away,  down  here— you  who 
are  so  pre-em '  Here  1  remem- 
bered myself  in  time,  and  broke  off 
in  the  middle  of  the  word. 

*I  am  glad  you  pnlled  up.  I 
should  so  like  to  feel  that  there  was 
one  man  in  the  world  who  could 
talk  to  me,  as  if  my  sex— and  my 
beauty,  if  you  like  (for  1  am  so  vain 
you  see  that  compliments  are  thrown 
away  upon  me),  did  not  put  me  be- 
yond the  pale  of  common  sense.  It 
was  bad  enough  before,  but  it  is  so 
exaggerated  down  here.  I  will  show 
you  what  I  mean.  Sir  John/  she 
said,  abruptly  turning  to  the  baronet, 
who  had  hardly  uttered  since  the 
torch  had  boon  applied  to  the  Druidi- 
cai  altar,  and  the  sacrificing  high 

Siest,  the  butler,  had  poured  out 
8  libations,  like  blood,  '  what  did 
you  think  of  the  chesnut  I  had  out 
with  the  staghounds  the  other  day ; 
was  he  up  to  the  mark,  or  not  ?' 

'Every  horse  looks  up  to  the 
mark  that  you  ride.  Miss  Johnson. 
Certainly  when  yon  are  on  his  back 
he  stands  a  chance  of  being  over- 
looked ;  that's  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, I  take  it.  Something  bettor 
worth  looking  at  there,  ehV 

'  That's  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean/ 
she  said,  turning  coolly  to  me.  '  It 
ishard,  isnt  it?  I  really  want  to 
have  an  opinion  about  that  chesnut, 
and  Sir  John's  is  as  good  as  any 
one's  about  here,  that  is  to  say,  if  ho 
would  give  it.  Now  1*11  try  some- 
thing else.  Which  of  the  rival  can- 
didates is  likely  to  be  returned  tor 
Silverton,  Mr.  ApplegardeV  I  have 
been  canvassing  all  the  farmers  tor 
the  true  blue,' 

•  You  don't  wear  it  in  your 
eyes,  that's  the  worst  of  it— don't 
stand  to  your  own  colours.  You'd 
be  irrebistible  it  you  did,  like  the 
Duchess  ot  Devonshire  m  old  times. 
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who  gave  a  kiss  to  a  batcher  for  his 
vote.' 

'  Tfaaok  yon,  BquirOy  for  the  hint ; 
I  will  leave  the  butchers  of  North 
DoTon  to  their  fate  rather  than  ran 
finch  risks.  Yon  woald  hardly  be- 
lieve now/  she  said,  again  addressing 
me,  *  that  the  squire  is  a  hard  headed, 
practical  man  in  his  vocation,  and 
that  his  heart  is  with  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate.  This  is  what  I  have 
to  bear  with,  and  I  do  so  stand  in 
need  of  a  friend— a  practical,  sen- 
sible friend,  for  I  am  very  much 
alone  down  hera' 

It  might  have  been  a  mncy^  but 
I  thought  that  those  large  lustrons 
orbs  moistened  for  a  moment,  and 
that  there  was  a  slight  tremor  in 
her  voice,  as  the  last  sentence  es- 
caped her,  and  I  answered,  lowering 
my  voice  instinctively,  'too  much 
aione,  perhaps.  Have  you  read  ttiat 
book.  Miss  Johnson?' 

'I  have  read  every  book,  I  be- 
lieve, that  has  come  out  within  the 
last  two  years.  I  have  twenty  vo- 
iomes  from  Mudie's  at  a  time,  and  I 
change  them  every  mouth.' 

1  noticed  that  she  used  the  singu- 
lar pers(»nal  pronoun  with  reference 
to  her  hie  and  actions.  Was  it  pas- 
sible that  this  young  and  beautiful 
girl  actually  lived  alone  on  these 
wild  moors,  among  this  semi-bar- 
barous race,  who  evidently,  to  use 
her  own  words, '  bored  her  to  death' 
with  their  pLititudes  and  their 
clumsy  idolatry?  The  idea  was 
prtjposterous,  and  I  ventured  on  a 
leading  question  to  clear  up  my 
doubts  on  the  subject. 

*  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
you  live  alone.  Miss  Johnson? 
Sktciety  down  here  of  course  there  is 
none ;  but  you  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  you  live  by  yourself?' 

'Virtually  I  do,'  was  the  reply. 
*  Mrs.  G Wynne  will  tell  you  all  about 
me— it  is  part  of  our  conspiracy, 
you  must  know;  she  will  tell  you 
also  how  much  I  stand  in  need  of  a 
friend— in  a  man  of  the  world,  I 
mean,  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
miiiinterpret  any  plarn  speaking,  or 
plain  dealing  on  my  part;  such  a 
friend,  indeed,  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  make  here.' 

I  thought  I  detected  a  sparkle  of 
fun  in  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them 


steadily  to  my  face,  when  her  voice 
gravely  pronounced  the  flattering 
insinuation  with  regard  to  my 
boasted  knowledge  of  the  world; 
and  I  immediately  scored  one  to 
my  nuschievous  aunt's  account,  for 
I  knew  that  she  had  been  at  work 
here,  and  left  her  dainty  footprints 
to  betray  her  place  of  ambush  to 
the  foe. 

*  If  I  should  ever  be  so  happy,'  I 
had  begun,  when  at  a  nod  from  my 
aunt  the  whole  body  feminine  roso 
en  masse,  and  were  translated  from 
our  sight  in  clouds  of  crinoline  and 
gauze,  a  signal  on  the  part  of  my 
uncle  enlightening  me  as  to  the 
tiact  that  I  was  expected  to  take  the 
baronet  under  my  peculiar  adminis- 
tration, which  meant  plying  him 
with  excellent  port,  and  listening 
patiently  to  his  ponderous  twaddle, 
until  the  distant  notes  of  the  piano 
should  sound  the  welcome  signal  of 
alarm,  to  summon  us,  as  my  uncle 
reminded  us,  with  a  littlo  nervous 
flutter  of  his  napkin,  *  to  the  ladies.' 

He  hated  tha^e  long  sittings  as 
cordially  as  myf^elf,  and  the  long- 
winded  talk  of  his  country  neigh- 
bours over  his  good  wine.  Not  that 
he  grudged  them  the  wine,  he  was 
as  hospitable  and  as  open-handed  as 
the  day ;  but  since  he  had  married 
his  charming  little  wife  the  prattle 
of  feminine  tongues  was  sweeter  to 
him  than  the  magisterial  and  poli- 
tical discussions  of  which  he  had 
enough  on  the  bench  and  at  the 
cover-side. 

*  Let  us  have  some  music,  Georgie/ 
he  said  at  once,  going  up  to  his 
wife— a  request  on  his  part  which 
led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  an  txtra- 
ordiuary  athbtic  display  and  feat  of 
arms  on  the  part  of  Miss  Althea 
Bull,  who  thundered  through  a 
wonderful  composition,  which  she 
ingenuously  called  '  her  piece,' when 
called  upon,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance to  render  up  the  name  of  tlio 
composer  who  had  hit  upcm  tho 
conception  of  noise,  unadulterated 
by  the  slightest  admixture  of  har- 
mony or  air. 

*  Thunk  you  so  much ;  I  am  sure 
you  must  be  tired,'  said  my  uncle, 
innocent  of  the  under  current  of 
satire  which  some  thought  they  had 
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detected  in  his  remark ;  and  as  he 
hastened  to  ply  her  with  tea  he 
whispered  to  his  wife  as  he  passed, 
'I  hope  Miss  Johnson  is  going  to 
sing,  my  dear.* 

'Miss  Johnson  must  Bi'ng/  my 
aunt  replied;  'yon  go  to  her  from 
me,  and  tell  her  that  I  will  take  no 
refusal ;  she  is  wonderfully  quiet  to- 
night/ she  added,  thinking  she  was 
addressing  her  hushand  who,  how- 
ever, had  left  her  side. 

When  she  discovered  her  mistake 
she  intrusted  her  message  to  me, 
and  I  hastened  in  quest  of  the  lovely 
stranger,  the  flow  of  whose  white 
draperies  I  had  already  detected, 
half-hidden  by  the  heavy  silk  cur- 
tain which  portioned  off  my  Aunt 
Georgie's  boudoir  from  the  drawing- 
room,  in  which  they  did  not  oftm 
sit  when  alone. 

She  was  alone,  but  within  ear- 
shot of  the  conversation  which  was 
being  carried  on  between  Sir  John 
and  Mr.  Applegardo,  his  brother 
magistrate  on  the  bench  at  Silver- 
ton,  the  county  town  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  I  caught  the  words 
'somewhere  in  hiding,'  'detective 
down,'  'think  they've  got  a  due,' 
which  accounted  to  me  for  the  ab- 
stracted, absent  air  with  which  Miss 
Johnson  was  stroking  the  head  of 
my  aunt's  little  terrier  Spot,  looking 
down,  and  not  perceiving  my  en- 
trance, until  I  had  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  remarking  the  fall  and 
slight  upward  curl  of  the  most 
beautiful  eyelashes  in  the  world. 

She  was  very  pale,  very  sad,  I 
thought,  at  first ;  but  then  her  own 
expression  recurred  to  me  in  all  its 
mournful  significance,  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  only 
'bored  to  death'  from  lining,  as  she 
had  more  than  hinted,  'too  much 
alone,  or  amidst  minds  and  natures 
80  alien  to  those  amongst  which  her 
lot  must  once  have  been  cast' 

She  greeted  me  with  a  smile,  and 
inclined  her  head  graciously  towards 
the  chair  at  her  side—  a  tacit  invi- 
tation which  I  gladly  obeyed,  saying, 
as  I  did  so,  'I  am  the  bearer  of  a 
message,  Miss  Johnson,  a  request 


from  my  aunt  that  you  will  sing — 
she  declines  to  take  any  refusal.' 

*  I  shall  be  very  happy,'  she  re- 
plied, inunediately  rising,  and  leav- 
ing the  recess;  then  looking  over 
her  shoulder  with  a  queenly  gesture, 
that  became  her  right  well, she  said, 
'  My  fan,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Gwynne, 
it  is  on  the  worktable  at  your  right' 

There  I  found  it  at  last ;  but  it 
was  within  the  sheets  of  a  paper 
which  I  had  brought  that  day  from 
Silverton,  whither  I  had  be^  sent 
late  on  a  mission  which  had  for  its 
object  that  same  turbot  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mjss  Johnson,  had  formed 
the  preface  of  the  baronet's  grace. 

'  Thank  you,' she  said,  as  I  gave  her 
the  fisn ;  'I  must  have  left  it  there 
when  I  was  looking  for  the  meets.' 

As  she  placed  herself  at  the  piano 
every  one  ceased  talking,  and  my 
uncle,  a  genuine  lover  of  music, 
looked  across  at  me,  as  much  as  to 
say,  'Prepare  yourself  for  a  rich 
treat' 

Indeed,  I  was  prepared  already; 
for  there  was  music  in  every  inflec- 
tion of  her  voice,  in  every  har- 
monious line  of  her  &ce;  and  as  she 
played  a  prelude,  which  reminded 
one  of  a  breath  of  wind  stirring  the 
surface  of  a  lonely  mountain  lake, 
she  betrayed  the  perfect  mastery 
over  the  instrument,  which,  under 
her  fingers,  sighed  like  the  tuneful 
reed  of  Pan.  Twice  she  had  struck 
a  leading  chord,  as  though  about  to 
launch  her  voice,  like  a  skiff  upon 
the  rising  waters  of  f^ong,  and  twico 
the  sounds  had  died  upon  her  lips 
— ^a  failure  which  she  artistically 
concealed  by  breaking  again  into 
improvisatised  snatches  of  melody, 
which  were  exquisite  in  themselves, 
but  which,  I  fear,  were  only  appre- 
ciated as  harbmgers  of  her  voice. 
In  vain  we  expected  it;  the  sweet 
lips  were  silent  still;  and,  as  we 
waited  in  anxious,  spell-bound  ex- 
pectation, the  music  ceased  alto- 
gether, and  my  uncle,  with  a  sudden 
exclamation,  darted  to  the  side  of 
the  musician,  who  was  sinking  like 
a  snow-drifb  from  her  seat  to  the 
ground. 


(7b  he  continued,) 
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TJfJB  are  ftU  xnad,  argnes  Dama- 

T  f  dppus,  each  in  his  own  way, 
the  maniac  by  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  the  wise  man  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  fiDol;  and  in  some  such 
light  may  each  generation  yiew  the 
xages  and  fiubions  of  its  anceetors 
and  socoeaaora.  Sportsmen  of  the 
moor  or  the  hunting  field  woxdd  not 
now  tolerate  the  '  walking  after 
hoonds'  liom  snnrise,  the  slow  evo- 
Intiona  of  a  lumbering  Spanish 
pointor  that  delighted  onr  ancestral 
squires;  and  th^,  in  torn,  would 
stand  aghast  at  the  prodimlity  of 
sport  condensed  or  squandered  in 
an  hour  by  us,  when  the  fox  is 
raced  down  in  forty  minutes  be- 
tween midday  and  afternoon  tea,  or 
the  coyer  that  has  been  nursed  and 
watched  for  months  is  sacked  in 
one  short  hour  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  a  grand  battue. 

Nor  could  th^y  who  thought  no 
shame  in  daily  drunkenness  and  the 
pride  of  three-bottle  prestige,  led  on 
oy  early  daylight  dinner  and  fos- 
toed  l^  supper  at  unnatural 
hours,  who  cried  content  with  the 
present  continental  standard  of  ab- 
lution, relieyed  in  aristocratic  in- 
stances by  the  Saturday's  warm 
batb«  appreciate  the  early  supper, 
so  construed  dinner  now  a  days, 
moderate  potations,  early  retire- 
ment, and  daily  '  tub'  that  charac- 
terises the  life  of  nine*tenth8  of  our 
'  mper  ten.' 

V/bange  of  regime  of  body  must 
perforoe  include  change  of  habits 
and  exercise,  and  example  once  set 
all  follow  suit  readily  to  the  new 
doctrine.  Hence,  now  that  the 
soberer  and  more  wholesome  line  of 
life  of  the  new  generation  has  given 
new  impulse  to  the  physique  and 
lengthened  the  rates  of  life  assur- 
ance, what  wonder  that  we  seek  to 
test  in  xivalry  physical  develop- 
ments no  longer  crippled  by  ap- 
petite or  ftshion;  that  athletic 
sports,  in  all  sorts  and  shapes,  have 
taken  such  hold  upon  the  mind  of 
our  British   youth?    The  furore 
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did  not  develop  itself  in  one  year, 
or  even  in  a  decade.  More  than 
half  a  century  was  required  to  de- 
velop the  time-honoured  Hamble- 
don  and  Ghislehurst  clubs  into 
the  all  legislative  M.  C.  C.  It  was 
years  before  grown  '  men '  of  Uni- 
versities and  public  clubs  conde^ 
soended  to  practice  in  after  life  the 
sports  of  foot-racing,  football,  &q,, 
that  they  had  learnt  and  enjoyed 
at  school,  but  for  so  long  tabooed 
as  childish  when  they  changed  their 
scene  of  action ;  and  last  in  mention, 
yet  greatest  in  existence  and  oldest 
in  date,  has  been  the  ever-increasinff 
furore  for  aquatics,  rowing  and 
sculling,  pur  et  simple,  and  not  the 
mongrel  unhealthiness  of  'canoe- 
ing.' One  race,  par  excdlence,  jfrom 
the  purity  of  its  aim  and  excellence 
of  its  end,  the  prestige  of  its  per- 
formers, the  publicity  of  its  date 
and  of  its  locality,  has  gained  the 
title  of  the  «  Water-Derby.' 

Ten  years  agone  scarcely  a  para- 
graph in  the  daily  papers  heralded 
the  advent  to  Putney  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  crews ;  theur  week 
of  sojourn  was  passed  in  silence; 
and  a  quarter-column  sketch,  at  a 
'  penny  a  line,'  told  sufficient  for  the 
hour  of  the  struggle  when  past 
And  now  the  '  Thunderer'  itself 
thinks  no  scorn  to  devote  two  co- 
luoms  of  description  and  a  '  leader' 
to  boot  on  the  day  of  battle;  and 
the  cheap  press  and  its  satellites 
have  fattened  for  days  past  upon 
the  jottings  and  pickings  of  Putney 
practice.  Barnes  Terrace  and  Ham- 
mersmith Bridge  rival  the  '  Bow ' 
and  the  *  drive,'  in  fashion  for  our 
afternoon  lonnger  as  the  race  draws 
near ;  and  the  Saturday  half-holiday 
brings  down  a  larger  throng  of  spec- 
tators for  the  practice  of  dark  and 
h'ght  blue  than  came  to  see  the 
race  itself  in  the  great  days  of 
Ghitty  and  Meade  King. 

We  hear  so  much  of  late  that  the 
Gam  is  a  '  mere  ditch,'  upon  which 
no  decent  boat  can  row  and  train, 
that  few  will  credit  the  fact  that^ 
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for  some  fortnitotis  reason,  romng 
was  a  popular  pastizQe  at  Cambridge 
even  earlier  than  at  Oxford;  but 
this  is  going  back  to  the  'dark 
ages:*  in  those  times  as  now  the 
Cam  was  easy  of  access  over  open 
and  common  ground ;  but  the  Isis, 
bounded  by  Christchurch  meadows, 
did  not  lie  in  a  thorough&re,  and 
boat-builders  had  no  licence  to  set 
up  shop  BS  now,  alongside  of  the 
walks.  But  Oxford  soon  caught 
the  inrection,  and  within  half  a 
generation  the  first  University  race 
took  place  upon  the  Thames  from 
Hambledon  to  Henley.  There 
Staniforth  for  Oxford,  still  a  hale 
and  hearty  squire  on  the  shores  of 
Windermere,  backed  up  by  Gamier 
and  Wordsworth  of  the  future  epis- 
copate, won  the  toss  for  sides,  no 
small  gain,  and  the  race  with  ease, 
while  Snow,  the  Cambridge  Rtmke, 
had  behind  him  the  present  Bishop 
Selwyn  of  Now  Zealand,  so  early 
were  the  doctrines  of  'mupciilar 
Christianity '  inaugurated.  <  Light' 
and  '  dark '  blue  were  not  then 
established;  Oxford  wore  blue 
xoaettes  generally— Cambridge  took 
pink.  In  those  days  it  was  often 
the  custom  for  the  '  head'  College 
Eight  of  each  river,  Cam  and  Tsis,  to 
meet  by  mutual  consent  at  the  end 
of  summer  term  as  representatives 
of  their  Universities.  This  accounts 
for  the  non-continuance  of  the 
match  by  Cambridge.  No  records 
of  these  early  days  are  preserved, 
but  we  hear  that  Queen  s  College 
headed  Oxford,  Christchurch  hav« 
ing  *  taken  off'  from  the  head,  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
their  dean,  in  1837,  and  as  the  re- 
cord Faith,  '  went  as  usual '  to  row 
the  head  boat  of  Cambridge,  St 
John's,  on  the  Henley  reach,  and 
'  beat  them  easily.'  The  recurrence 
of  these  matches,  and  the  rivahy 
and  anxiety  of  other  clubs  to  Gom« 
pete  with  the  Universities,  caused 
the  local  gentry  of  Henley  to  give 
the  &r-famed  'Grand  Challenga 
Cup,'  open  to  the  worlds  in  1839, 
and  this,  with  subsequent  additional 
prizes,  formed  Henley  Begatta. 
However,  in  1836  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  met  again;  this 
time  from  Westminster  to  Putney 
waa  the  course  five  and  a  hau 


miles,  and  Cambridge  won  with 


A  little  later,  we  fency  in  1838, 
Cambridge,  unable  to  get  a  race 
with  Oxford,  challenged  the  world, 
and  made  a  match  with  the  then  great 
'  Leander '  Club.  The  rowing  world 
thought  that  Cantab  enthusiasm 
had  overshot  the  mark;  but  Cam- 
bridge won  gallantly— each  had 
'professional'  coxswains.  In  1839 
Cambridge  again  made  an  example 
of  Oxford  from  Westminster  up ;  in 

1840  they  beat  them  again,  bat 
Oxford  were  close  up,  30  feet  only 
astern,  and  not  disgi-aced;  but  in 

1841  they  fell  off,  and  Io6t  by  half  a 
minute.  In  1842  Oxford  hadare^ 
Tival;  some  scientific  men,  whose 
names  are  still  a  household  word-— 
Sir  R.  Menzies,  and  A.  Shad  well,  and 
G.  Hoghes,  brother  of  the  Lambeth 
M.P.,  turned  the  tide  and  won  the 
first  race  for  Oxford  on  Landon 
water.  In  1843  there  was  no  race, 
but  the  0.  U.  B.  C.  went  to  Henley, 
and  the  episode  of  the  '  seven  oars 
came  off  The  'Cambridge  Sub* 
scription  Rooms'  held  the  Cup;  in 
their  crew  were  all  the  ^lUe  of 
Cambridge  oarsmen  of  1841  and 
184a,  some  left,  some  still  resident 
at  Cambridge.  Oxford  won  the 
trial  heats,  but  in  waiting  for  the 
start  for  the  tinal  heat  the  Oxoaiaii 
stroke,  R.  Menzies,  who  had  been 
for  some  days  in  a  weak  state  ci 
health,  fainted  in  No.  5's  arms.  His 
recovery  was  impossible,  and  Cam* 
bridge  with  justice  refused  Oxford 
the  use  of  any  outside  member  of 
their  club  who  might  be  present, 
but  granted  an  hour's  delay  for  the 
stroke's  convalescence.  Meantime 
Oxford,  mfuriated  at  the  idea  of 
losing  victory  when  apparently 
within  their  grasp,  determined  to 
start  with  seven  oars,  and  to  the 
post  they  went,  putting  7  at  stroke; 
bow  at  7,  and  bow  oar  vacant 
Cambridge  rowed  to  the  Stewards* 
Stand  and  protested  against  the 
incorrect  number  of  oars,  but  the 
executive  bade  them  surrender  the 
Cup  or  row.  At  the  start  they 
offered  to  reverse  their  refusal  and 
allow  Oxford  any  one  they  liked 
from  the  bank;  but  the  latter  in 
turn  refused,  and  finally  won  a  good 
race  by  a  clear  length  amidst  an 
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uproar  mpttnilleled.  Bai  this  feat, 
thoagh  a  great  one,  cannot  lank  as 
a  '  Univorai^  matcli.'  Of  this 
'glonoos  seven/  all  bat  the  late 
Colonel  Brewster  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  VolunteecB,  ace  still  alire, 
and  for  posterity  the  name  of  tbe 
nest  were«  F.  Menzies  (brother  of 
the  Btruto  who  broke  down),  £. 
Boyds,  G.  Boarne,  J.  0.  Cox,  E. 
Lowndes,  G.  Hughes;  steered  by 
A.  Shad  well.  This  crew  with  a  new 
how,  Stap>lton,  again  beat  the 
Oambridge  crew,  and  also  the  Le- 
ander  Club«  a  fiaw  days  later,  for  the 
Gold  Cup  at  the  Thames  Begatta. 
In  1844  DO  match  again :  but  at  the 
Thames  B^atta  the  0.  U.  3.  C.  again 
heat  lieander,  and  this  time  al^oa 
loiiSfide  C.  U.  B.  C.  crew,  by  a  loDg 
diatanoe.  In  1845  Cambridge  came 
tewttPd  and  beat  Oxford,  both  at 
London  in  a  match  and  for  the 
Grand  Cup  at  Henley.  This  time 
the  oonrae^  in  consequence  of  the 
incmie  of  steamer  tiaific,  was  from 
Fntney  to  Mortlake.  In  1846  Cam- 
tridge  again  won ;  this  time  a  hard 
jaoo.  In  1847  there  was  no  match^ 
l«t  Oxford  beat  Cambridge  at  Hen- 
leiy  easily.  In  1849  there  were  two 
xaoaflr  of  which  each  won  one,  Ox- 
ford the  later  one,  by  a  foul,  bat 
w«ra  plainly,  by  all  accounts,  the 
baateiew.  In  1848, 1850,  and  1851 
iheve  were  no  matcheB,  but  the 
NBults  of  the  Grand  Challeoge  Cup, 
iron  eaeh  of  these  years  at  Henley 
bjr  Oxford,  and  on  the  latter  occa- 
•ion  to  the  discomfiture  of  a  Cam- 
bridge University  crew,  seems  to 
poiint  to  their  superiority.  In  1853 
the  celebrated  Chitty's  crew  beat 
Uunbddge  in  a  match,  and  Meade 
King's  crew  did  the  same  with  equal 
eaae  in  i8s4«  In  1853  there  had 
been  no  xacei  but  both  clubs  met  at 
Benley,  and  Oxford  won ;  they  won, 
however^  by  six  inches  only,  and  had 
fhe  beat  station  of  the  two,  so  that 
Oambridge,  even  if  deleated,  bore 
no  disgrace.  In  1855,  the  '  long 
tasfc^  stopped  an  impending  match, 
tab  at  Henley  Cambridge  beat  Ox- 
fold  eaaiiy.  They  did  the  same  in 
a  L(md<m  match  in  1856,  but  in 
i8s7  Oxford  won  again,  with  a  cele- 
hrafeedcrew. 

In  i8sS  Cambridge  won  at  Lon- 
don, bat  the  Oxford  stroke  damaged 


his  rowlock  at  the  start,  so  that  ho 
could  hardly  use  ii  However, 
Cambridge  won  the  Cup  at  Henley 
that  summer,  unopposed  by  Oxford. 
In  1859  Cambridge  sank  in  the 
London  match*  but  were  fairly 
beaten  at  the  time.  In  i860,  Cam- 
bridge won  a  hard  race,  and  einco 
then  Oxonian  victory  has  been  uni- 
torm;  but  the  hard  fought  races  of 
the  last  two  years,  in  each  of  which 
Cambridge  has  held  the  lead  for 
three  milefl,  yet  lost  the  race  in  the 
fourth  mile,  have  increased  rather 
than  diminished  the  interest  at- 
tached to  the  affair.  Nearer  and 
nearer  have  Cambridge  come  each 
year  to  victory;  in  1864  they  led 
for  a  few  hundred  yards,  in  1865 
for  three  miles,  in  1866  for  three 
miles  and  a  half,  and  on  April  1 3th 
last  they  rowed  the  most  wondrous 
neck-and-neck  race  on  record,  de- 
feated only  at  the  last  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length.  Who,  then, 
can  say  that  the  tide  of  the  last 
seven  years  is  not  turning,  even 
now? 


n. 

BOW  WB  SAW  Till  LA1X0T. 

Time  -  honoured  '  Evans's,*  re- 
stricted to  a  'half-crown  benefit' 
entrance  fee,  fell  fiur  short  of  the 
Pandemonium  that  usually  ushers 
in  the  early  morn  of  a  "Varsity  race. 
No  crush,  no  shattered  tables  or 
torn  rails  (for  the  latter  had  been 
with  foretaught  wisdom  removed 
beforehand),  no  Bedlam,  no  Babel, 
but  a  muttered  hum  from  moving 
groups  that  idly  lounged  around 
the  area. 

Thither  had  'we  three'  strayed— 
A,  B,  and  C,  your  humble  servant 
whichever  you  please— a  light  blue, 
a  dark  blue,  and  a  waif  from  Alder- 
shot  The  Cantab,  A,  had  no  wish 
to  display  patriotism  at  the  expense 
of  pocket,  and  agreeing  with  the 
other  two,  much  to  his  disgust,  that, 
barring  accidents,  Oxford  must  vrbx 
on  the  morrow,  had  joined  us  in  an 
endeavour  to  lay  a  few  mutual  6  to 
4*s  as  our  opinion.  Somehow  or 
other  speculation  was  a  dead  letter 
at  Gvanss  this  year;  diminished 
numbers  and  increasing  confidence 
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in  Oxford  made  the  quoted  *  6  to  4* 
of  the  eTening  papers  a  complete 
myth,  and  though  2  to  i  was  cur- 
rently quoted  there  was  little  or 
nothing  to  be  done  even  for  that 
price.  Wo  beard  from  late  arrivals 
of  6  and  7  to  4  greedily  taken  at 
the  '  Oxford/  but  a  visit  there  was 
too  late.  Oonvemation,  chaff,  and 
brandy  and  soda  killed  half  an  hour, 
and  as  the  clock  approached  the 
first  small  hour  we  wearily  paused 
for  a  breath  of  air  in  the  colonnade 
outside.  Breakfast  at  the  Star  and 
Garter  at  7  a.m.  was  the  first  fixture 
of  our  council  of  w«r ;  then  came 
discussion  how  we  should  kill  the 
time.  The  hours  seemed  too  short 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  seek  the 
*  downy.'  *We  should  scarce  be  in 
our  first  deep  sleep  before  it  be 
time  to  rouse  and  bitt.'  '  What  is 
worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well/  argued  a  second;  and  'no 
good  sleep  can  be  got  m  four 
hours.*  *  A  social  rubber  till  daylight/ 
proposed  the  third,  with  a  reservation 
in  favour  of  'unlimited  loo'  as  two 
other  kindred  spirits  lounged  lazily 
up  to  join  the  confiftbiilation.  But 
the  objection  to  slumber  was  more 
in  bravado  than  otherwise,  and  we 
should  have  been  sorry  to  be  taken 
at  our  words;  one  by  one  our  hearts 
failed  us,  and  the  neighbouring 
Tavistock  received  us. 

A  splash  and  phmge  in  an  inade- 
quate 'tumby*  by  mongrel  twilight 
and  candlelight,  and  a  bottle  of  soda 
dashed  with  V.  0.  P.,  soon  washed 
away  parched  *  coppers/  the  penalty 
of  late  hours  and  heated  atmoophere. 
A  dismal  drive  through  drizzling 
lain  in  the  worst  of  night  *  growlers' 
to  Putney  Bridge  braced  the  appe- 
tite for  even  a  7  a.m.  tireakfast. 
The  'rfjad/  at  least  through  Ful- 
ham,  in  the  early  hours,  fell  short 
of  the  glories  of  other  years.  The 
line  of  pedestrians  streaming  river- 
wards  was  but  scanty;  vehicles,  ex^ 
cept  rival  cabs,  were  few  and  for 
between,  and  horsemen  at  a  dis- 
count; but  we  were  ahead  of  the 
tide,  both  of  land  and  water.  An 
hour  later  saw  a  change.  Even  as 
we  npared  Fulham  the  IxmrueoUie 
began  to  turn  out  in  full  panoply, 
and  blues  of  many  colours,  while 
here  and  there  sisters  laaired  off  in 


muslin  dresses  trimmed  with  the 
rival  shades.  But  the  rain  was 
pitiless,  and  the  beauties  soon  were 
draggletailed  ere  they  reached  the 
scene  of  action. 

Putney  displayed  a  sort  of  dreary, 
dripping  excitement;  the  White 
Lion  and  Btar  and  Garter,  the  two 
head-quarters,  were  thronged  inside 
with  compatriots,  outside  with  satel- 
lites. 

A  heavy  breakfast  of  substantials, 
everything  thoroughly  'devilled/ 
brightened  us  up  and  sent  us  to 
stroll  through  the  rain  in  quest  of 
go8sip.  We  left  the  Btar  and  its 
denizens  despondent,  and  found 
those  of  the  Lion  triumphant,  in 
that  fbr  the  sixth  successive  time 
they  had  won  the  toss  for  stations : 
and  in  the  street  the  crowd  and 
crush  grew  denser  and  the  rain 
more  pitiless.  Jehus  and  their 
freights  entangled  in  the  narrow 
turns  at  the  'Bells'  expostulated' 
and  vociferated ;  a  dense  mass  of 
dripping  umbrellas  blocked  the 
footway.  One  by  one  the  steamers 
surged  through  the  Putney  pilee^ 
heavily  laden,  swaying  sluggishly 
from  side  to  side,  and  as  the  veiy 
third-rate  neap  tide  droned  dreaanily 
up  the  reach,  and  the  hour  lor  de- 
parture drew  nearer,  all  eyes  wera 
turned  to  the  boat-houses.  We  had 
chartered  a  when^,  and  reached  our 
steamer  off  the  pier.  In  good  time 
Oxford  were  afioat,  and  closely  were 
Cambridge  following  when  two 
offending  steanters  broke  the  line 
laid  down  by  order  and  lay  to  off 
the  Bishop's  Creek  to  secure  a  self- 
ish start  The  presidents  were 
firm,  and  he  of  the  light  blue  spoke 
his  mind  in  person  and  finally  with 
success.  Then,  when  all  obstacles 
were  removed,  they  came  to  tbp 
starting-post,  as  near  as  possible  a 
match  in  height  and  weight,  at  an 
average  of  i  lb.  a  man  in  favour  of 
Oxfoid,  about  i  in  170. 

Of  course  pari^  feeling  rose  high, 
and  hopes  and  fears  still  higher; 
but  there  was  a  scnrt  of  despondency 
among  light  blue,  a  sorter  faith  in 
the  run  of  ill-luck,  that  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  nervous  yet  bois- 
terous confidence  of  the  opposition. 
And  so  we  strained  and  gazed  over 
each  other's  shouldera  till  Searle 
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hade  the  men  go,  and  with  an  in- 
BtantaneoQa  shoot  the  race  had 
began«  Each  rather  wild  at  startr 
ing  SB  they  shot  by  us,  Oxford  a 
trifle  ahead,  Cambridge  gradually 
quickeniDg  its  stroke  and  coming 
nearer,  but  not  quite  leadiog  as  they 
rapidly  left  uaand  swept  on  towards 
Graven  Point  We  could  see  each 
crew  settle  down  to  its  work  and 
row  more  evenly,  but  the  contrast 
between  the  two  was  something 
wondrous.  An  eight  half  way 
through  training  might  often  row 
a  &8ter  stroke  than  the  Oxonians  at 
this  juncture,  infinitely  slower  than 
their  practioeof  the  past  week;  and 
Cambridge,  though  approximating 
nearer  to  a  racing  stroke,  were  yet 
doing  &r  less  in  the  minute  than 
even  Sir-  Brown  in  hia  celebrated 
'  waitiog '  race  of  1865.  The '  neu- 
tral* of  Aldershot  times  each  stroke 
as  th^  pass  Bose  Bank,  and  we 
make  tiiem  oat  Oxford  34  and  Cam- 
bridge 37  a  minute.  They  steer 
wide  of  each  other  here,  and  Cam- 
bridge appears  to  be  going  by,  to 
the  inteiue  exultation  of  A;  but 
as  they  come  nearer  together  ofif  the 
Crab  free  we  can  see  the  ripples  of 
the  oars  as  near  as  possible  abreast, 
Oxford  if  anything  in  froBjt  (subse- 
qnent  reports  say  half  a  length,  but 
it  does  not  look  so  mueh).  Each  Is 
DOW  rowing  better  than  at  the  start, 
and  quite  as  strong,  bat  Oxford  still 
keep  on  the  same  slow  stroke,  and 
CSambridge  are  gradually  quiokening 
ttieirs.  Xbe  styles  are  very  distinct, 
Oxford  very  slow  forward,  and  with 
a  long  reach,  yet  driving  their  oars 
tfaroagh  tibe  water  at  double  the 
pace  o£  Cambridge,  while  th^r  boat 
■eems  to  spiing  half  oat  of  wsrter  at 
each  stroke.  Cambrklge  are  beau- 
tifully together,  bui  faster  forward 
nroportioaately,  and  even  slower  in 
bdoging  the  oar  through  the  water, 
though  rowing  the  faster  stroke, 
and  thecB  is  no  such  perceptible  lift 
in  their  boat  We  hM  our  breaths 
for  f«ar  of  a  foul,  aa  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  apparently  going  for  the 
Snney  aroh  olHammerimitn  Bridge, 
steeied  out  suddenly,  and  Oxford 
had,  by  mutual  agceement  of  the 
ooursa,  to  m^e  room  for  them. 
Bat  all  was  safe,  and  they  shot  the 
bridge  in  safety.    Every  chain  and 


bolt  of  the  Suspension  was  black 
with  human  beings  swarming  up 
feet  and  claws  one  above  the  other; 
a  block  of  carriages  choked  all  traffic 
for  half  a  mile  back  into  Kensington 
and  right  to  Barnes.  There  was  an 
alarm  of '  hats'  and '  heads/  for  those 
who  stood  on  our  paddle-boxes,  as 
our  funnel  dropped  and  we  charged 
through  the  bridge,  the  rest  of  the 
steam  fleet  crowding  recklessly  be- 
hind us  and  jostling  each  other's 
timbers  as  they  shoved  through 
nearly  ten  abreast  The  cheering 
crowd  told  us  of  Cambridge  ahead, 
and  true  enough,  as  we  cleared  a 
view  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  of 
a  dirty  'tag'  that  led  the  whole 
fleet,  we  could  see  the  light  blue 
oars  sweeping  round  the  curve  of 
Chiswiok  on  the  inside,  apparently 
a  length  in  front;  yet  still  not  for 
one  moment  did  Oxford  deviate  from 
their  stolid,  massive  stroke,  and  the 
second-hand  of  C's  watch  again 
timed  them  at  34.  There  was  a 
head  wind  for  the  next  mile,  and 
but  for  the  weak  flow  of  the  tide 
there  would  have  been  a  strong 
'sea;'  as  it  was,  there  was  consider- 
able swell,  but  each  boat  went 
through  it  as  evenly  as  if  on  a  mill- 
pond.  B's  Oxonian  syiupUhies 
came  in  for  chaff,  for  he  still  stuck 
to  his  colours,  and  C  consoled  the 
failure  of  his  prophecy  by  declaring 
himself  'deyilish  glad  that  Cam- 
bridge had  a  turn  of  luck— they 
deserved  it'  Certainly  the  loss  of 
the  lead,  after  having  held  it  for 
two  miles,  looked  ominous  for  Ox- 
ford. To  all  appearances  Cambridge 
still  led  as  they  entered  Corney 
Beach  and  crossed  to  the  Middlesex 
shore;  and  it  was  not  till  they 
passed  the  Ball's  Head  and  neared 
Barnes  Bridge  that  we  could  see 
that  Oxford  once  more  had  a  slight 
lead.  We  heard  afterwards  that 
Oxford  really  went  in  front  i^ain  at 
Chiswick  Church,  so  deceptive  is  a 
stern  view  in  perspective.  From 
Barnes  Bridge  we  could  see  that  a 
tremendoofl  race  was  g(Hng  on,  Cam- 
bridge now  rowing  a  terrific  stroke 
of  any  number,  and  even  Oxford 
doing  nearly  37  a  mioute.  Fast  the 
White  Hart  and  Mortlake  Brewery 
Cambridge  were  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  beyond  the  'Ship,'  the 
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old  winning-post,  within  a  hundred 
yards  ot  the  end,  Oxford  suddenly 
woke  ap  and  rushed  in  winners  by 
nearly  a  length.  We  could  see  that 
they  had  won,  though  not  by  how 
much.  It  is  hard  to'say  which  came 
in  for  most  cheering,  but  Cambridge 
had  all  the  sympathy;  and  while 
Oxonians  swore  that  their  men  won 
with  something  to  spare,  even  they 
could  not  deny  a  foiiiori  the  meed 
of  praise  to  the  Cantab  stroke  for 
having  made  such  a  race  with  what 
was,  by  confession  of  detractors,  the 
inferior  crew.  A  black  cloud  settled 
on  all  who  wore  light  blue;  it 
seemed  so  hard  to  all  of  us  that  vic- 
tory should  come  so  near,  nearer 
than  ever,  yet  just  elude  the  grasp— 
an  ignis  fatuta. 

The  common  impression  of  spec- 
tators lower  down  the  river  seemed 
to  be  that  Cambridge  had  won,  and 
it  took  many  assurances  from  return- 
ing steamers  to  convince  them  to 
the  contrary.  Then  came  the  land- 
ing, the  crush  of  congratulation  and 
condolence,  comparison  of  notes  and 
of  opinions^  and  speculation  as  to 
other  possible  results.     But  the 


race  was  won  and  lost;  won,  un- 
doubtedly, by  the  superior  science 
and  swing  of  the  Oxford  style^  lost 
by  the  quicker  recovery  yet  less 
powerful  stroke  that  year  by  year 
comes  from  the  Cam.  That  the 
disadvantages  of  the  latter  river  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  light- 
boat  rowing  are  palpable  competed 
with  those  of  the  Isis  we  all  agreed 
when  on  the  Sunday  evening,  freed 
from  the  hurty-burly  and  dreary 
speechifying  of  the  public  dinner  of 
the  evening  before,  we  discu^^sed  the 
race  and  Burgundy  at  Francateili's. 
Tet  we,  who  had  seen  and  known 
what  good  teaching  and  theory 
could  do  for  Eton  schoolboys  under 
Warre  could  not  understand  how 
that  the  art  once  acquired  should 
become  corrupt  by  being  trans- 
planted to  the  Fens  for  but  one 
short  year;  while  juniors  ot  lower 
boats,  who  in  school-days  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  future  emigrants  to  the 
Cam,  should,  when  engrafted  into 
the  Isis  school  of  rowing,  learn  to 
beat  their  former  leaders  at  their 
own  game.  Misfortune  surely  ooold 
not  be  inseparable  firom  fault 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IBB  MAT  BACE8.— 'ST.  ANTEONT'S  LTKX.* 


NEARLY  two  years  had  gone  by 
since  the  race  described  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  two  years  bring 
great  changes  in  College  Ufa  Senior 
men  pass  away,  and  humble  mem- 
bers of  the  Torpid,  and  the  second 
Eleven  rise  to  be  the  leading  spirits 
of  the  College.  And  on  these  leading 
spirits  a  great  deal  depends.  The 
reputation  of  the  College  on  the 
river,  in  the  cricket-field,  perhaps 
even  in  the  schools,  and  certainty  in 
moral  tone,  rests,  to  a  ereat  extent, 
with  the  president  of  the  boat  club 
and  the  captain  of  the  Eleven.  At 
least  it  was  so  in  St.  Anthony's.  The 
College  tutors  helped  as  to  win  tJni- 
versity  prizes,  and  to  get  'firsts;' 
but  the  real  character  of  the  C6llege 
as  a  whole  rose  and  fell  with  the 


character  of  the  flenior  men.  And 
now,  having  prepared  yon,  gentle 
reader,  to  expect  some  ehangea  in 
St.  Anthony's,  I  shall  go  on  with 
my  story,  if  I  may  so  call  these 
rough  and  rambling  sketches. 

Haliett  has  got  his '  first,'  and  left 
the  College.  He  is  ordained,  and 
married  to  a  young  heiress  some* 
where  in  Devonshira  Tip  haa  be- 
taken himself  to  the  law,  and  is  in 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  where  he 
practises  forensio  oratory  upon  his 
clerk,  a  youth  of  foarteen  years.  I 
visited  him  one  day,  and  the  clerk 
having  mislak)  the  lemon  intended 
for  our  tninoh,  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  aisptay  of  Tip's  rhetorio. 

*  May  it  please  yoor  Ludship,'  he 
began,  with  adeferentlal  bow  to  me 
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then  taraing  to  tbe  dhair  intended 
lor  the  reception  of  clients*  as  yet  in 
perspectiT^ '  Gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
the  prisoner  who  stands  cowering 
and  oonBcienoe-strioken  in  the  dock 
before  yon,  has  pleaded  gnilty  to  a 
orime  that  is,  I  ini^  truly  say,  with- 
ont  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  law 
— A  crime  so  heinous  that  it  is  not 
provided  against  by  any  statute  nor 
even  by  any  precedent  in  the  com- 
mon law  of  this  realm.  This  cri- 
minal of  tender  years  has  poisoned, 
80  to  speak,  the  social  glass,  for  he 
has  robbed  it  of  half  its  charm.  He 
baa  ronaed  malignant  and  viudictive 
leelings  in  the  breast  of  his  indul- 
gent employer;  for  what  has  he 
done?  He  has  mislaid  that  em- 
ployer's lemon.  Whether  his  Lord- 
ahip  will  consider  this,  gentlemen, 
as  a  felony,  or  a  petty  larceny,  or  as 
eriminal  negligence  merely,  I  caunot 
toll;  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  a  gross  misde- 
meanour, and  one  which  would 
inatify  his  Lordship  in  visiting  the 
prisoner  with  the  utmost  ligour  of 
the  law.  Get  another  lemon,  you 
young  dog,  or  I'll  sentence  you  to 
penal  servitude  in  the  coal-hole  for 
Uie  term  of  your  natural  life.*  So 
much  for  Tip. 

Baxter  having  been,  to  the  grief 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  floored 
by  the  examiners  for  '  greats,'  is  still 
a  member  of  the  College,  and  since 
Hallett  left,  has  been  captain  of  the 
boat  club,  with  Yere  for  secretary. 
To  Wingfield  and  myself  nothing 
partioiilar  baa  happened,  except  that 
we  have  fallen  in  love  and  out  again 
more  than  once,  and  our  seal  for 
boating  has  grown  with  our  whisk- 
ers. It  is  February  now,  and  row- 
ing ia  going  on  in  the  same  business- 
like way  as  heretofura  One  even- 
ing, at  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
Baxter  gave  a  wine  to  oertain  of  his 
intimate  friends,  myself  among  the 
number.  In  the  middle  of  the  even- 
ii^  Dick  Harris  appeared— no  very 
miooaunon  circumstance  at  a  con- 
vivial meeting  in  College. 

'A  letter  for  yon, air,' said  Dick, 
addressing  Baxter,  'from  India's 
ooral  stnmd,  where  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  roll  down  their  goklen 
sand,  you  know,  air.' 

'What  dfye  meanf  aaid Baxter; 


'you're  not  screwed  at  this  early 
period,  I  hope.  It's  a  precious  shal^ 
fist,'  he  continued,  glancing  at  the 
letter.  ' Hallo  1  "Via  Martjeilles." 
Why,  it  can't  be,  yes,  by  Jove  I  it  is ; 
it's  Charlie  Thoruhill.' 

' Hurrah r  said  Vere';  'let's  hear 
-what  the  dear  old  boy  says.' 

'  Well,  he's  been  ill—fever  or  dy- 
sentery, or  something— so  he's  got 
leave  for  a  year,  and  he's  coming 
homa  111  read  you  a  bit  of  what 
he  says :  ''  I  shall  be  in  England  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  can't  make 
up  my  mind  whether  to  go  home 
straight,  or  to  run  up  to  Oxford,  and 
see  you  all  first"' 

'  Just  like  the  jolly  old  brick/  said 
Vere. 

'  "I've  managed  to  keep  up  my 
rowing  a  little,"  Baxter  read  on; 
* "  and  if  I'm  not  qiiite  out  of  form« 
perhaps  you  could  find  me  a  humble 
place  jn  the  Eight  once  more." ' 

'Yoicksl  Hark  to  him  there!' 
broke  in  Macleane.  '  That  ought  to 
put  the  steam  into  you  Eightsmen. 
Won't  the  St.  Anthony's  colours  cut 
down  the  field,  and  go  in  winners 
by  any  number  of  lengths  after  this  1 
I'll  lay  an  even  pony  we  go  head  of 
the  river  this  year.' 

'Hear,  'earl'  responded  Dick 
Han-is,  who,  not  having  been  yet  in- 
vited to  take  his  usual  glass,  was 
lingering  wistfully  near  the  table. 

'  Hallo,  Dicky  what  are  you  wait- 
ing for?' 

'  Oh,  just  give  him  a  glass  of  port.' 

'  There  you  are,  Dick.  Now  then« 
your  sentunenL' 

"Ere's  the  'ealth  of  the  St 
Anthony's  Eight,'  replied  Dick, 
promptly,  'coupling  with  it  the 
name  of  Mr.  Thomhill,  who  is  now 
returning  from  sojourning  in  a 
foreign  land  to  the  arms  of  this  ve- 
nerable College,  founded  by  the 
pious  and  munificent  Anthony  Bar- 
nard o'  blessed  memory,  in  anno 
Domini  1495.'  And  with  that  down 
went  the  port,  and  Dick  vanished. 

'By  George r  exclaimed  Baxter, 
'only  let's  see  Charlie  Thombiirs 
straight  back  in  the  boat  once  more, 
and  I  rather  think  we'll  make  the 
ship  travel,  eh  MaynarU  ?' 

•I  believe  you,  my  boyT  was  my 
fervent  reply,  as  X  left  the  room. 

The  flwnmer  term  came  round* 
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Have  yon  evet  seen  Oxford,  leader? 
Tea,  you  spent  a  day  there  in  the 
aatnmn;  it  was  a  damp,  dull  day, 
Tery  likely,  with  perhaps  a  quiet 
drizzle  on  and  off.  Yon  thonght 
the  place  striking,  certainly,  and 
nnlike  any  yon  haa  seen  before,  but 
dreary,  dingy,  dismal  to  a  degree. 
Ah,  well  1  come  again  in  May,  when 
the  skies  are  blue  and  the  trees  in 
their  bright  young  green ;  when  the 
sun  throws  lights  and  shadows  about 
the  grey  old  towers  and  quadrangles^ 
and  gleams  and  glitteis  on  the  broad, 
calm  rirer;  thoDi  if  you  don't  own 
yourself  enraptured,  you're  a— well 
I'd  rather  not  say  what  I  think  of 
yon.  Of  coarse  Edinburgh  is  more 
romantic,  London  is  grander,  Paris 
is  more  gloriously  gay ;  but  for  calm, 
stately  beauty,  giye  me  Oxford  in 
the  month  of  May. 

Ah!  but  none  but  an  Oxford  man 
knows  all  the  bliss  of  an  Oxford 
May;  that  time  when  you  dream 
over  your  book  under  the  chestnuts 
in  the  College  garden,  or  lie  on  big 
cushions  in  a  punt  moored  in  a 
shady  creek  of  tho  Cher  well,  dressed 
in  easy  flannels  aiid  straw  hat,  with 
a  mellow  Lopez  in  your  month; 
when,  in  the  cool  evening,  yon  stroll 
with  the  friend  of  your  bosom  under 
the  elms  abng  the  Broad  Walk,  and 
watch  the  moonlight  falling  on 
Magdalen  tower,  and  talk  romance 
about  that  girl  with  the  velvet.eyes, 
that  you  fell  in  lore  with  in  the 
Easter  vac  Tes,  none  but  an  Ox* 
ford  man  knows  all  those  blissful 
moments.  And  then  there  are  other 
pleasures  still,  that  are  only  known 
to  the  rowmg  man.  It  is  pleasant, 
certainly,  to  be  well  in  at  the 
wickets,  to  hit  fivers  to  long-off,  and 
make  scientific  'draws'  to  leg, and 
then  to  revel  in  strawberries,  and 
cider-cup,  and  sherry-cobbler,  and 
those  other  delicious  luxuries  that 
are  forbidden  to  the  member  of  a 
College  Eight;  but,  for  real  ei^y- 
ment  of  life,  put  me  in  training. 
Let  me  rise  bright  and  early  to  a 
cool  tub  and  a  fresh  walk  round  the 
porks,  eat  my  juicy  steak,  brown 
without,  rosy  within,  with  a  real 
Britisb  appetite.  Let  a  sharp-trot- 
ting pony  draw  me,  in  the  sultry 
afternoon,  to  the  Magdalen  Ground, 
to  watch  *  Oxford  v.  M.C.O.;'  and 


when  the  son  gets  low  give  me  my 
daily  row  with  a  crew  that  know 
their  work  and  do  it ;  let  me  come 
in  to  mv  frugal  supper  and  my  pint 
of  good  ale  with  a  sense  of  having 
earned  it,  and  go  to  bed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  f cdl  and  perfect  health, 
and  you  may  offer  me  all  the  Ha- 
vannahs  that  ever  were  smoked,  and 
all  the  beverages  that  ever  were 
brewed,  from  Moselle-cup  to  gin* 
sling,  and  I  won't  so  much  as  cast 
a  look  of  love  on  them.  Yes,  Ox* 
ford,  in  the  May  Term,  is  a  paradise 
of  many  pleasures ;  but,  to  my  mind^ 
to  be  in  peorfeet  training  is  the  high- 
est of  them  all. 

Well,  the  sammer  term  came 
round*  Our  Eight  was  in  practice, 
and  we  were  to  ^  into  training  in  a 
few  days;  but  Thomhill  had  not  yet 
appealed.  He  had  reached  Englimd 
rather  later  than  was  expected,  and 
when  he  arrived  at  home  his  family 
would  not  hear  of  his  going  to  Ox* 
ford  till  after  Easter;  but  he  bad 
promised  to  come  and  row  in  the 
Eight,  and  we  knew  he  would,  fsk- 
mily  entreaties  and  every  other  ob- 
stacle notwithstanding.  And  sure 
enough,  one  morning  aa  Baxter  and 
I  were  aft  lunch  together,  the  door 
opened,  and  Thomhill  stood  before 
us.  We  both  uttered  a  shout  of 
delight,  and  Baxter  rushed  to  the 
door. 

*Aha,  ha,  my  dear  old  skipper, 
how  ore  you?  Shake  hands,  old 
man,  ha,  ha !'  laughed  Baxter,  fairly 
hugging  Thomhill  in  the  ecstaey  of 
his  joy.  'By  Jovel  Pm  so  glad  to 
see  you.  ifa,  ha^howareyou?'  I 
had  never  seen  Baxter  so  excited  be- 
fore. 

'Oh I  all  right,'  returned  Thom- 
hill, as  soon  as  he  could  speak,  for 
this  greeting  of  Baxter's  had  touched 
him  not  a  little.  'How  are  you, 
Maynard?'  he  added,  shaking  me 
warmly  by  the  hand.  '  I  am  so  jolly 
glad  to  see  you  again,  Baxter,  old 
fellow.  "You've  grown  some  more 
whisker,  eh  V  And  you're  in  splen- 
did [oondition  all  round,  too;  it's  a 
treat  to  look  at  you.' 

'Well,  I  believe  I'm  pretty  well; 
but  you  look  rather  pulled  down.' 

'Do  I?  Well,  two  or  tiiree fevers, 
one  on  top  of  another,  do  take  off  a 
little  of  one's  extra  flesh.    You  see 
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it  iPAB  touch  and  go  with  me  once 
or  twice.  However,  Fm  sonnd  as  a 
bell  nov,  and  tetuAj  for  anything. 
What  about  the  Eight?' 

'  Well,  I  think  it  will  do  now 
weVe  got  om*  old  skipper  bock. 
We^ve  not  qtdte  settled  thegtroke* 
oar  yei  Maynard,  there,  has  been 
performing  hitherto;  but  we  agreed 
that  if  you  felt  up  to  the  work,  we'd 
aak  yon  to  take  it' 

*  Yo«  do  me  great  honour,  Baxter, 
Fm  sure,'  Bald  Thamhill,  seriously, 
bat  09iA€m\^  highly  pleased ;  'but 
Pfie  no  douht  Maynard  is  a  mtfoh 
better  stroke  than  I  Eftiould  be  now. 
Of  course  I'm  well  enougb,  but 
then,'  he  added,  Mluctantly,  ^I've 
not  had  much  practice  lately,  and—* 

*  Oh,'  I  interrupted, '  do  let's  have 
you  atvoka  We  shall  all  row  twice 
as  wiell  behind  you/ 

*  Yes,'  said  Baxter, '  you  must  try 
it,  old  man,  at  all  events.' 

*  Vary  well,'  said  Thorahill,  highly 
pleased.  '  I  suppose  it  won't  do  for 
a  freshman  Mke  me  to  disobey  my 
captain.' 

•Of  course  not.  Well,  that's 
settled;  and  now  walk  intothe  lunch. 
Help  yourself  to  sherry.' 

l%omhill  turned  out  to  be  as 
good  in  a  boat  aserer;  and  with  his 
long,  dashing  stxoke,  wo  improved 
so  much  that  by  the  day  the  races 
began  we  were  justly  considered 
the  beat  boot  on,  and  our  going  head 
of  the  river  was  held,  on  all  hands, 
to  be 'a  moral.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  can  help  it,' 
a^d  an  old  'Varsity  oar  to  Thorn- 
hill.  '  Oriel  is  fishy  for  head  boat ; 
Exeter  is  only  so  so;  B.N.O.*  must 
come  down ;  and  Trinity  will  drop 
into  your  mouth  thofij»t  night:  you 
must  go  head.' 

*I  should  say  so,  too,'  replied 
Thotnhill,  Mf  it  were  not  fov  our 
confounded  luck.  However,  we'll 
see  if  St.  Anthony's  pluck  can't  beat 
St  Anthony's  luck  for  once.  Good- 
bye, old  fellow.' 

Wednesday,  the  stst  of  May,  was 
file  first  day  of  the  raoes,  and  a 
magnificent  day  it  was;  hot,  bright 
sunshinie  all  the  morning,  and  then, 
as  the  sun  fell,  a  cool  broeze  springs 
ing  up  and  making  the  perfection  of 
a  summer  evening.  Towards  seven 
*  Brtttenose  College. 


o'clock  crowds  of  spectators  b^an 
to  pour  down  to  the  river,  and  lined 
the  bank  on  either  side.  The  barges, 
with  their  various  flags  flying,  and 
filled  with  ladies  in  bright  and  airy 
costumes,  shone  gaily  in  the  setting 
sun,  while  the  brass  band  of  the 
Volunteers  did  its  best  to  put  every- 
body in  spirits  by  executmg  lively 
music  in  the  liveliest  possible  man- 
ner. Most  conspicuous  for  its  array 
of  beauty  was  the  University  barge, 
and  conspicuous  among  that  array 
was  a  group  of  four  ladies,  in  whom 
Thomhill  bad  a  particular  interest 
The  group  consisted  of  his  mother, 
his  two  sisters,  and  another  yoimg 
and  lovely  lady,  whom  Thomhill 
was  to  carry  with  him  to  India  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  his  '  bright 
and  beauteous  bride.'  They  were 
early  at  the  river;  and  while  the 
crews  hung  about,  waiting  for  the 
time  to  start,  Thomhill  introduced 
Baxter  and  me  to  his  party  on  the 
barge.  Baxter,  who  was  quite  equal 
to  the  task  of  amusing  two  ladies,  at 
least,  devoted  himself  to  Mrs.  Thom- 
hill and  her  eldest  daughter,  while 
I  did  my  best  to  win  the  good  graces 
of  Miss  Florence  Thomhill.  After 
we  had  exchanged  ^ome  preliminary 
remarks  about  Oxford,  the  river,  &c., 
she  said,  in  an  abrupt  way  that  I 
found  was  natural  to  her,  'Don't 
you  feel  very  nervous  about  the 
race  ?  I  do,  though  I  know  you'll 
do  well ;  but  Charlie's  so  made  up 
his  mind  that  yoii'll  bo  head  of  the 
river  this  year ;  I  do  hope  he  won't 
be  disappointed.' 

*  You  can't  hope  so  more  than  I 
do.  Miss  Thomhill;  but  we've  had 
such  bad  luck  over  and  over  again 
that  there^s  no  knowing  where  we 
fihall  be  at  the  end  of  the  races.' 

*  Head  of  the  river,  /  say,'  replied 
Florence  Thomhill,  as  proudly  as  if 
she  were  announcing  a  triumph 
already  achieved.  '  I'm  sure  if  you 
all  row  as  hard  as  my  brother,  you 
can  do  it ;  and  you  will— -won't  you  ?' 

'  I  will  for  one,'  replied  I;  and  I 
meant  what  I  said. 

*0f  course  you  like  Charlie— 
eveiybody  does;  he's  so  kind- 
hearted,  isn't  he?  and  so—"  plucky," 
don't  you  call  it?' 

'  Yes,  that's  right,  Wbb  Thom- 
hill ;  he's  all  pluck  every  inch  of 
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him,  and  if  there  ofver  yna  a  stroke 
fifc  to  row  head  of  the  nTer,  he's  the 


'  Tee,  yes/  said  Florence  Thorn- 
hill,  eagerly,  *  and  he  will  row  head, 
you'll  see ;  I  know  be  will' 

'  Maynard,  my  boy/  interrupted 
Baxter,  *  we  muat  be  off-— it  wants 
fourteen  minutes  to  seven.' 

'  All  right,  I*m  ready.  Good*bye, 
Miss  Thornhill  1' 

'  Good  bye,  Mr.  Maynard !  Mind 
you  row  hard  and  make  your  bump 
to*night' 

'  It  won't  be  his  &ult  if  we  don't, 
Mifls  Thornhill,'  said  Baxter ;  and  in 
my  own  mind  1  hugged  him  for 
those  words. 

Baxter  had  managed  to  inveigle 
Mrs.  Thorohill  and  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter out  of  a  glove  each  on  the  pretext 
that  they  (the  gloves),  espeoially 
Mrs.  Thornbiirs,  would,  if  worn  in 
his  hat  during  the  race,  put  the 
steam  into  him  beyond  everything. 
And  so  he  afterwards  declared  they 
did,  Bl\mt  both  hat  and  gloves  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  through- 
out the  race. 

That  first  night  everything  went 
well ;  we  got  a  aplendid  start,  and, 
whether  it  was  the  gloves,  or  Flo- 
rence Thomhill's  words,  or  Charlie 
Thomhill's  dashing  pluck,  or  all 
these  together,  that  did  it,  certain  it 
is,  that  that  night  our  boat  *  walked 
the  water  like  a  thing  of  life,'  over- 
hauled Trinity  in  the  tir&t  four  hun- 
dred yards,  and  in  three  minutes 
after  starting  the  bump  was  made 
and  we  were  floating  quietly  under 
the  bank,  watching  the  struggle  of 
the  other  boats  as  they  tugged  past, 
with  a  feeling  of  calm  triumohant 
joy  not  to  be  described  in  woros^it 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  bliss  of 
the  lover,  newly  accepted  by  the 
lady  of  his  love ;  at  least  I  think 
that  comes  nearer  to  it  than  any- 
thing else.  Nevertheless  I  must 
own  1  found  my  happiness  capable 
of  addition,  when  Florence  Thorn- 
hill said,  her  eyes  flashing  with  ex- 
citement— 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Maynard,  isn't  it  splen- 
did? Only  three  more  bumps  to 
make,  and  youll  be  head  of  the 
river.' 

'  You  told  us  to  row  hard,'  saidl, 
'  and  we  did.' 


'Was  it  because  I  told  you? 
Tes,  I  do  believe  it  was.  I'm  so 
glad,  so  glad  for  Charlie's  sake,  you 
know— and  for  yours  too,'  she  added, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  go  right 
through  me  and  come  out  on  the 
other  side :  from  that  moment  I  felt 
it  would  be  a  privilege  to  die  for 
her  at  any  minute,  in  other  words,  I 
was  in  love  with  Florence  Thorn- 
hill. But  of  that  hereafter.  Love 
is  quite  against  the  rules  of  training, 
so  whatever  I  may  feel  I  shall  say 
no  more  about  it  till  the  races  aio 
over. 

We,  the  Si  Anthony's  crew,  walked 
down  arm-in-arm  to  the  next  even- 
ing's race,  full  of  confidence  and 
high  spirits.  All  our  friends  seemed 
to  smile  on  us,  and  we  smiled  on 
our  friends  and  on  each  other,  and 
tried  to  look  friendly  at  the  crews 
above  us,  and  tried  not  to  look  tri- 
umphant over  thote  below.  Our 
preliminary  paddle  promised  wdll; 
we  were  all  sound,  wind  and  limb, 
and,  as  Baxter  cheerily  remarked, 
never  had  we  been  in  better  fettle 
all  round  than  we  were  by  seven 
o'clock  that  evening. 

'  Give  us  a  good  start,  old  fellow,' 
said  Thornhill  to  Macleans,  who 
held  our  stern-rope,  as  we  lay  under 
the  shore  waiting  for  the  signal- 
gun. 

'All  right,  my  boy,  don't  finet 
yourself,  we'll  efifect  a  capital  start ; 
and,  tell  yon  what,  just  yon  make 
the  runnmg;  cut  out  the  pace  at 
first,  stick  otose  to  their  quarters, 
and  frighten  'em,  that's  the  plan; 
you'll  catch  'em  in  the  Gut.' 

The  minutes  went  by,  told  aloud 
by  the  timekeeper,  and  then  the 
seconds,  first  by  tens— then  by  fives 
— ^then  one  by  one,  and  then--tho 
gun,  and  we  were  off.  It  was  a 
capital  start;  tlie  boat  dragged 
through  the  water  for  the  firbt  two 
strokes,  and  then  sprang  off  like  a 
racehorEe.  At  onoe  the  shouts  on 
the  bank  told  us  that  we  were  going 
into  Brasenoae  hand  over  hand. 
Never  had  there  been  such  a  crowd 
to  cheer  us  as  there  was  that  night 
and  the  roars  of  triumph  hoarse  ana 
loud  were  frightful.  'Anthony's!' 
« Anthony's  1'  «  Well  rowed  1'  'Go 
on,yoatellowB!'  « Hurrah!'  'Well 
ro-oK)wedl' 
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On  we  duhed :  our  boat  was  toss- 
iBgin  the  waah  of  Brasenoee ;  I  oould 
liear  their  whistle,  as  the  coz.  called 
OD  hJB  men^  wa  were  close  upon 

them,--now  for  it w     Suddenly 

there  was  a  great  lurch  through  the 
boat,  a  shout  of  horror  on  the  bank, 
and  we  seemed  to  stand  still.  In  a 
second  we  knew  the  reason:  Thorn- 
hill's  oar  had  snapped.  *  Throw 
your  weight  on  the  bow  earn/  I 
heard  bim  eay  to  Wiogfield,  and  in 
another  instant  he  had  dived  into 
the  water.  The  boat  heeled  over, 
and  then  righted,  and  we  tried  to 
get  together  once  more.  It  was  a 
desperate  ease,  but  we  set  our  teeth, 
Kod  swore  deeply-*at  least  I  did — 
thai  Trinity  should  not  catch  us : 
fhey  were  a  long  way  off,  but  they 
began  to  gain  last  now. 

'  Steady  now,  and  stick  to  it/  sung 
out  Wingfield :  and  so  we  did,  but 
still  Trinity  came  on  and  their  nose 
got  nearer  and  nearer.  Saunders's 
Bri<lge,  they  were  still  a  length  oE 
*  Steady,  Anthony's,  and  you'U  do 
it'— .'Well  rowed,  Seven F— 'Keep 
l^r  steady.'  And  then  came  the 
shouts  close  behind,  'Trinity!' — 
'Now  Trinity!'  — 'Quicken  upl' 
Trinity  spurted  hard,  and  came  up 
like  lightning.  Our  Seven  spurted, 
too,  like  a  man,  but  the  sudden 
change  of  stroke  threw  us  all  abroad 
•^the  boat  lurched  and  staggered 
horribly,  the  Trinity  bows  xaa  up 
our  stem,  Wingfield  hdd  up  his 
hand,  sod  it  was  all  over  with  u& 

I  did  not  see  Florence  Thombill 
al  all  that  evening.  She  was  dis- 
tressed, I  heard,  almost  to  tears  at 
the  result  of  the  race,  so  I  was  glad 
on  the  whole  that  we  did  not  meet. 
All  the  next  day  the  crew  were  in  a 
state  of  gloomy  ferocity,  thirsting 
fo  vengeance,  and  we  went  down 
to  the  start  in  the  evening  much  in 
the  frame  of  mind  of  savages  start- 
ing on  a  Fcalping  expedition.  Short 
work  we  made  with  Trinity,  but  it 
was  a  very  stem  joy  that  we  felt  in 
bumping  them  now— the  joy  of  re- 
gaining a  lost  right,  not  at  all  like 
the  serene  delight  that  followed  the 
first  bump. 

Five  races  moie  to  come,  and 
throe  bumps  to  make. 

Saturday  evening  came,  and 
brought  a  veiy  tough  race;   but 


our  minds  were  made  up,--the 
black  and  yellow  colours  of  Brase- 
nose  came  down  at  last,  and  we 
rowed  in  third  on  the  river.  Now 
for  Oriel,  and  then  the  last  tussle  of 
all  with  those  big  brawny  Gzeter 
fellows,  and  then  the  headship  of 
the  river,  and  the  smiles  of  Florence 
Thornhill.  So  I  prophesied  to 
myself  that  Saturday  night;  but 
Monday  evening  came  and  went, 
and  we  were  no  higher  than  before. 
We  were  desperate,  and  at  supper 
that  night  there  was  a  council  of 
war,  which  ended  with  Baxter  say- 
ijig— * 

'  My  dear  fellows,  if  we  don't  get 
Oriel  to-morrow,  I'll  put  my  head 
in  a  bag  for  the  rest  of  my  life.' 

And  we  did  get  them;  it  was 
tough  work,  but  we  did  it,  and  felt 
like  giants  refreshed  with  wine  after 
it  was  done. 

Next  evening  I  walked  down  to 
the  river  with  the  Thornhills,  and 
Florence  said— 

'  Isn't  it  the  happiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  make  a  bump?  It 
must  be  so  splendid  to  feel  that 
you've  done  something  for  the  ho- 
nour o£  your  College.  I  do  so  wish 
I  could  row  like  >ou.  Can't  I  do 
something  to  help  the  boat  on?  Do 
tellmel'    . 

I  should  like  to  have  replied,  that, 
if  she  would  then  and  there  intimate 
that  she  oared  two  straws  about  me, 
I  would  undertake  to  bump  Exeter 
by  the  prowess  of  my  single  arm. 
What  I  actually  said,  however,  was 
stupid  and  quite  inadequate  to  the 
occasion — 

'  if  we  have  your  good  wishes,  as 
I  believe  we  have,  nothing  could 
help  us  better.' 

'  Ob,  yon  know  you  have  all  the 
good  wibhes  I  can  think  of,  but  I 
want  to  do  something.  Will  a  vinai- 
grette be  any  use?— it  might  refresh 
you  just  before  the  race,  you  know ; 
-^r,  stop,— I'll  put  some  of  this 
eau  de  Cologne  on  your  handker-. 
chief— that  will  do  you  good  I 
know.' 

'  Dear  mel  what  on  earth  have  I 
done  with  my  handkerchief  ?*  said  I, 
searching  diligently  every  pocket 
but  the  one  in  which  I  knew  it 
to  be. 

'Oh!  never  mind,'  replied  Flo- 
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rence  Thomliill,  *  anything  will  do. 
Here,  Til  put  some  on  mine,  and 
lend  it  to  you.    Do  you  mind?' 

As  may  be  supposed,  I  did  not 
'  mind/  and  received  the  handker- 
chief with  all  reverence  and  grati- 
tude, like  a  knight  of  olden  time. 
Oh,  and  it  was  a  potent  spell^  that 
little  scented  handkerchief, — the 
charm  worked  well. 

Shall  I  describe  the  race  of  that 
evening  ?  No,  I  have  described  too 
many  already ;— let  Florence  Thorn- 
hill  tell  it,  as  she  saw  it,  and  as  she 
told  it  to  me  afterwards,  for  I  was 
in  the  boat,  you  know,  and  saw 
nothing  all  the  time  but  a  bit  of 
ironmould  on  the  jersey  of  the  man 
in  front  of  me. 

*0h,  I  thought  that  starting-gun 
was  never  going  to  fire,'  she  began ; 
Tm  sure  it  was  late.  I  thought 
how  nervous  you  must  all  be,  waiting 
so  long  in  the  boat :  several  times  I 
thought  I  heard  it,  and  horrified 
mamma  once  by  saying  "  Now 
they're  off!"  quite  loud.  At  last  I 
could  see  the  men  on  the  bank  a 
long  way  off  beginning  to  run,  and 
directly  came  the  crack  of  the  gun, 
and  a  low  sound  of  shouts  far  away. 
We  could  only  seethe  crowd  at  first, 
winding  in  and  out  along  the  bank, 
just  like  a  long  serpent ;  and  then 
the  sounds  grew  louder  and  louder, 
and  though  I  couldn't  see  the  boats, 
I  felt  sure  ours  was  gaining.  Then 
I  saw  the  rowers'  heads  above  the 
bank,  and  then  Exeter  came  round 
the  corner,  and  then  our  boat  close 
upon  them  I  thought,  and  I  said 
quite  loud  again,  "They'll  bump 
them,  I'm  sure  they  will!"  and  a 
lady  near  me,  not  at  all  a  young 
lady,  was  very  angry,  and  said, "  I'm 


sure  they'll  do  no  such  thing  P  Ob, 
I  could  have  beaten  her !  I  oould 
see  everything  plainly  now,  and  I 
saw  you  getting  nearer  and  nearer; 
I  knew  Charlie  was  putting  on  a 
spurt,  and  I  said, "  Well  done,  Char- 
lie, that's  right,  I  know  you'll  bump 
them,"  just  to  spite  the  old  lady. 
Oh,  how  those  Exeter  men  did  shout 
to  iheir  boat !  and  they  did  row  hard  . 
I'm  certain,  for  I  saw  the  oars  go 
dipping  in  and  out  all  together  like 
wings  moving  faster  and  faster,  and 
they  kept  away  from  you  bravely. 
Oh,  what  terrible  shouts  there  were 
then,  mad  yells  they  were ;  I  trem- 
bled all  over ;  there  you  were  almost 
close  to  US,  and  all  but  touching 
Exeter.  I  saw  Charlie  tugging  with 
all  his  might;  I  thought  he  would 
have  killed  himself,  and  Mr.  Wing- 
field  blowing  that  shrieking  whistie 
in  his  face  all  the  time.  Oh,  it  was 
fearfully  exciting.  I  felt  as  if  I 
should  like  to  jump  into  the  water, 
and  I  called  to  Charlie  with  all  my 
might.  I  don't  think  any  one  heard 
me,  there  was  such  a  noise,  but 
Charlie  looked  as  if  he  did,  for  he 
rowed  faster  still,  and  then,  jnst  as 
you  got  close  below  us,  I  saw  our 
boat  run  right  against  the  rudder  of 
Exeter,  and  then  I  knew  it  was  all 
right,  and  I  really  jumped  for  joy. 
Mamma  says  I  shouted  "  Hurrah !" 
I  dare  say  I  did— I  don't  know. 
And  now  you're  head  of  the  river, 
don't  you  feel  proud,  Mr.  Maynard?" 
I  had  felt  proud  before,  but  I  was 
far  prouder  then,  as  I  met  Florence 
Thornhiirs  bright  eyes,  and  thought 
that  in  them  I  could 

« Di.ecover, 
She  felt  that  1  was  not  unworthy  to  lovu  her/ 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

'  THE  STBONOER  WILL ! 


BLANCHE  LYON  sufiered  the 
otheis  to  advanoe  propositions 
respecting  the  mannor  and  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  getting 
down  to  the  village  to  look  at  the 
cottage  that  was  to  let.  It  was  not 
at  all  in  her  way  to  seek  to  add  con- 
fusion to  chaos  by  opposing  what 
was  not  even  half  established,  and 
pointing  oat  the  weakness  that 
woxdd  immediately  assert  itself. 

'  The  disteince  is  nothing— let  us 
walk.  I  have  walked  it  in  comfort 
once  already  to-day/  Mrs.  Lyon 
said,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  after 
a  comfortable  luncheon,  and  tan- 
ning herself  in  a  way  that  was  ex- 
preGdve  of  fatigue. 

'  Let  us  have  the  waggonette  and 
all  go  together,'  i«*rank   Bathurst 

SroposecL  Be  felt  that  there  would 
e  a  difficulty  about  getting  to  be 
alone  with  Blanche,  and  he  did  not 
care  aoout  bemg  alone  with  any  one 
else  just  then. 

'1  don't  see  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  your  ail  putting  your- 
selves out  of  the  way  to  go  down,' 
Edgar  Talbot  said ;  '  Trixy  and  Miss 
Lyon  will  perhaps  walk  down  with 
Qie,  and  you  could  wait  here  for  us 
to  come  back  and  fall  in  with  your 
plans,  whatever  they  are,  for  the 
afternoon.' 

'  I  should  like  to  go  down  again  and 
point  out  one  or  two  little  things,' 
Mrs.  Lyou  said  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  felt  that  whatever  she  did  the 
others  would  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciate her  excellence  in  doing  it — *  I 
should  like  to  go  down  again  and 
point  out  one  or  two  little  things 
that  are  not  as  I  should  like  them 
to  be  in  the  house.'  She  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  appeahngly 
as  she  spoke,  as  if  she  rather  ex- 
pected them  to  deny  her  even  this 
small  boon  of  tiring  herself,  for  no 
good  end,  more  completely  than  she 
was  already. 

'  Walking  is  out  of  the  question  for 
you,  mamma,'  Blanche  said,  firmly. 
'Then  my  waggonette  plan  is 


the  best,'  Mr.  Bathurst  said,  with  a 
sort  of  '  that  settles  it'  smile. 

'  You  drive,  I  suppose  ?'  Blanche 
said,  persuasively,  looking  at  him 
as  he  pushed  his  chair  back  and 
got  up. 

•  Yes.    I  will  drive.' 

'  And  Miss  Talbot  will  have  the 
place  of  honour  by  your  side,  and — 
you  are  letting  me  arrange  it  all- 
intending  to  coincide  with  my  ar- 
rangement, are  you  not  ?' 

'  Unauestionably,'  he  replied. 

'  Ana  mamma  and  Mr.  Talbot 
will  sit  just  behind  you.  I  shall 
ride :  you  will  lend  me  the  mare  you 
offered  to  give  me  ?* 

Her  accents  were  very  seductiye 
in  their  subtle  sweetness  as  she  ad- 
dressed him ;  but  for  all  that  subtle 
sweetness  they  grated  on  his  ears. 
She  had  portioned  out  the  places 
of  all  save  Lionel  Talbot;  and  she 
designed  to  ride,  and  Lionel  Talbot 
would  be  free  to  go  with  her. 

'  Of  course  I  let  you  arrange  it 
all.  I  must  propose  one  alteration, 
however,  which  is  fax  from  being 
an  amendment,'  he  said,  gallantly; 
'  the  mai-e  gave  my  wrist  an  awk- 
ward jerk  this  morning.  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  hold  those  young 
horses  together  or  not.  Lai  had 
better  drive  them,  and  I  will  ride 
with  you,' 

He  came  nearer  to  her  as  he 
spoke,  his  fair  face  flushed,  and  bis 
blue  eyes  dancing  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  all  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  root  of  his  desire 
for  this  change.  Hisin&tuation  for 
Blanche  amused  himself  so  much 
that  he  had  not  the  smallest  objec- 
tion to  its  amusing  other  people  in 
a  lesser  degree.  He  was  as  wilful 
as  a  woman  about  carrying  his  own 
I)oint,  but  Blanche  opposed  him 
with  a  still  deeper  wilfulness. 

'  Let  me  look  at  your  wrist/  she 
said,  and  then  when  he  came  close 
and  extended  his  hand,  she  laid  her 
Blender  white  fingers  firmly  on  the 
part  which  he  had  declared  had 
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been  given  an  awkward  jerk.  'T 
will  strengthen  it  for  you/  she  said 
in  a  low  voice,  binding  her  handker- 
chief tightly  round  it  as  she  spoke ; 
'  please  do  not  frustrate  my  politics, 
whatever  they  may  be ;  drive  bs  you 
promised  1' 

She  spoke  very  hurriedly  in  fear 
of  being  overheard  by  the  others, 
who,  as  is  usual  in  most  cases,  mis^ 
understood  her  manner  and  motives, 
and  believed  her  to  be  flirting  at 
him,  her  cousin  host,  with  vigour 
and  determination.  But  though 
she.  spoke  hurriedly  she  spoke  for- 
cibly, and  Frank  felt  that  it  be- 
hoved him  to  attend  to  her. 

'  Gome  nearer  to  the  li^ht,  th&t 
you  mny  see  to  tie  my  bandage  be- 
comingly,' he  said,  laughing,  draw- 
ing her  after  him  to  the  window. 
'That's  well!  Now  Blanche,'  he 
muttered,  '  what  is  it?  you  mean 
going  alone  ?* 

'  J  do  not  mean  going  with  you  at 
any  rate.  Behave  yourself,  Frank; 
hands  that  are  appendages  to 
sprained  wrists  ought  not  to  have 
the  power  of  pressing  so  painfully ; 
let  my  hand  go^  sir;  and  promise 
me  you  drive.' 

*  I  promise,'  he  said,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  'anything  you  Hke; 
I  will  order  the  horses.' 

As  he  left  the  room  there  was  a 
general  movement  made,  a  sort  of 
Mai  among  the  party  of  going  to 
get  ready,  and  it  chanced  that  Lionel 
Talbot  and  Blanche  were  brought 
near  together. 

*  The  blunder  of  narrow  door- 
ways,' Blanche  laughed  as  Lionel 
stepped  back  for  her  to  poi^s  him, 
and  she  stepped  back  courteously 
at  tlie  same  moment ;  steps  which 
cau^ed  their  detention  in  the  room 
alone  after  the  others  had  left  it 
'  Am  I  to  ride  alone,  Mr.  Talbot?' 
Bhe  said,  suddenly. 

'  Tou  seemed  to  prefer  the  groom's 
escort  to  Frank's,' ne  replied. 

'  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
the  sroom  has  never  been  men- 
tioned. Will  you  ride  with  me? 
That  is  a  plain  and  straightforward 
way  of  putting  it.' 

'  I  had  better  not,  precious  as  the 
office  of  taking  charge  of  you,  if  only 
for  a  short  time,  would  be  to  me — 
I  had  blotter  not' 


'  Why  ?'  she  said.  And  then  she 
linked  her  fingers  together,  and  let 
her  hands  fall  down  in  front  of  her. 
She  was  holding  her  head  up  proudly, 
but  her  eyes  were  down-cast,  hidden 
by  their  lashes.  —  'Why?'  she  re- 
peated, as  he  looked  at  her  most 
lovinjjly,  but  spoke  no  word. 

'Why?'  he  echoed.  'Because — 
will  you  have  it — my  reason  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  will  have  it— I  will  hear 
it  You  shall  tell  me  so  plainly 
that  there  can  be  no- mistake  about 
it,'  she  said,  excitetUy. 

'  I  had  better  not  take  charge  of 
you,  because  the  office  is  too  pre- 
cious to  be  held  with  impunity  to 
the  holder  for  only  a  short  time. 
Forgive  me.  Miss  Lyon,  you  almost 
forced  the  truth  from  me.' 

Even  as  he  asked  for  het  forgive- 
ness in  broken,  subdued  tones,  she 
came  nearer  to  him,  with  a  soft, 
loving  triumph,  that  waa  iuezpres- 
sibly  thrilling  to  him,  in  her  face 
and  bearing. 

'I  have  forced  the  truth  from 
you  for  no  low,  vain  end,'  she  said; 
and  her  hands  were  extended  to 
him— were  taken— were  pressed  to 
his  heart,  before  Lionel  Talbot  re- 
membered that  he  was  acting  a  very 
imprudent  part 

'  Because  I  love  you  so,'  he  said, 
passionately — ^' because  I  love  you 
80,  it  would  be  better  that  I  should 
never  be  with  you  again,  unless  I 
may  be  with  yon  for  ever.' 

'  And  is  there  anything  to  prevent 
that  being  the  case?'  she  whis- 
pered. And  then— she  was,  for  all 
the  bright  bravery  of  her  mind  and 
manner,  a  woman  endowed  with 
that  infinitely  caressing  way  that 
cannot  be  withstood  -then  she  low- 
ered her  head  a  little,  and  sighingly 
let  it  find  a  resting-place  on  hiis 
shoulder. 

'  You  feared  your  fato  too  much, 
Lionel,'  she  said. 

'It  was  too  bright  a  one  for  me  to 
dare  to  hope  to  touch  it  Blanche ! 
be  wise  in  time,  my  darling ;  think 
of  what  you  are  relinquishing  before 
you  suffer  me  to  let  my  whole  heart 
go  out  to  you  in  so  full  a  way  that 
I  may  never  get  it  back  and  live.  I 
have  60  little  to  offer  you  besides 
that  heart,  sweet  child— Frank  has 
£0  much.' 
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'Which  vnll  be  cnurreodered  to 
Trixy  before  long.  Perhaps  yoa 
will  sabmifc  to  my  loss  of  Haldon 
with  a  better  grace  if  it  is  Trizj's 
gain?'  She  asked  this  in  a  light 
tone ;  bnt  she  added,  soberly  enough, 
an  instant  after, '  Never  regret  youi 
want  of  anything  for  my  sake^ 
Lionel;  if  poor  Edgar  had  suo- 
oeeded  as  he  believed  and  hoped  he 
should  succeed  in  his  ventures,  it 
mmld  have  come  to  Ihis  between 
you  and  nie,aod  I  vhould  have  basked 
idly  in  the  sun  of  that  success,  and 
be^  very  happy.  As  it  is— well,  I 
have  it  in  me  to  fight  for  fortune 
with  yoa  against  tbo  world.' 

^e  k)oked  so  jo^ouslv  confident, 
80  radiantly  satisfied  with  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  so  bewitchingly 
h^»fol  about  the  future,  that 
liQEDol  felt  that 

*  Poor  wisdom's  cbanoo 
at  m  gUmce ' 


was  weaker  than  ever.  However 
much  more  brilliant  her  fate  would 
have  been  if  she  had  given  her  heart 
to  his  friend  instead  of  to  himself, 
the  intoxicating  truth  that  her  heart 
was  entirely  his  now  came  home  to 
him  unalloyed  by  a  shadow  of  doubt 
Still  he  strove  to  render  his  gra^p 
upoa  her  looser,  less  that  of  '  loxd 
and  lover'  for  a  moment,  as  he 
Sttd — 

'Take  care,  Blanche!  lean  give 
yoa  up  now,  and  never  blame  you 
in  word  or  thought  for  having  got 
me  to  tell  you  tliat  it  will  be  death 
to  me  to  do  so;  but  five  minutes  of 
this,  and  no  earthly  power  shall 
make  me  give  you  up— you  hear 
me  2* 

'  And  mark  you,  too/  she  said, 
holding  her  htad  far  back,  and 
shaking  it  winningly,  with  an  air  of 
satisfied  acquiescence  in  his  decision 
that  was  strangely  soothing  to  him. 
'You  shall  have  the  five  minutes: 
as  lor  the  opportunity  of  defying 
earthly  powers,  I  am  slraid  your 
tenacity  will  not  be  put  to  the  test, 
unless  m^mTna  intervenes*'  And 
then  they  both  laughed. 

'  Mamma's  intervention  may  pos- 
sibly hasten  the  uiiion  of  the  prin- 
cipal power^'  he  said* 

*  Mamma  is  safe  to  be  funny  about 
it^'  Blanche  said,  gravely,  '  it  goes 


without  saying  that  she  wHl  be 
that;  she  will  view  the  matter  from 
the  melancholy  point  of  view  if  not 
from  the  lachrymose  for  a  while, 
but  it  will  all  oome  right  by-and- 
by.' 

*  Tes,  of  course  it  will,  if  we  make 
our  own  arrangements  and  abide  by 
them,  without  sufiering  let  or  hin- 
drance from  others.' 

'  I  hear  them  coming  down  stairs,' 
Blanche  exclaimed,  starting  and 
blushing;  'do  let  me  go  and  put 
my  habit  on— and  ride  with  me, 
will  you?' 

'  Will  I  not?*  he  answered,  very 
fondly,  as  she  got  herself  away 
through  the  doorway  which  she 
had  declared  just  now  'to  be  a 
blunder.' 

'  We  don't  need  a  groom ;  I  am 
going  to  ride  with  Miss  Lyon,' 
Lionel  said  to  Frank  Bathurst,  when 
Blanche  came  down  and  joined 
them  just  outside  the  hall-door, 
where  the  waggonette  and  a  couple 
of  saddle  -  horces  were  waiting. 
Lionel  said  it  with  that  assumption 
of  intense  indifference  which  gene- 
rally first  b<;trays  to  others  the  (act 
of  a  man  having  utterly  suriendered 
to  the  one  of  whom  he  does  not 
speak  as  he  feels. 

'Are  you  so?  very  well,*  Frank 
said,  rather  coldly;  and  then  ho 
turned  away  without  offering  to  help 
Blanche  on  to  her  horse.  The  men 
were  friends,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word;  but  it  is  a  hard  thing  for 
both,  when  friends  love  the  same 
woman. 

'Earthly  power  number  one  is 
unpropitions,'  Blanche  said,  in  a  low 
tone,  as  Lionel  stooped  for  i.or  to 
put  her  foot  in  his  hand ;  '  believe 
me,  though,  Lionel,  I  would  not 
sptak  of  it  if  I  were  not  sure  that 
with  him  it  is  a  passing  cloud.  Frank 
will  not  be  angry  with  us  long.' 

'I  hope  not  How  sweet  you 
look  in  your  riding-gear  I'  Lionel 
replied.  Friendship  stands  such  a 
poor  chance  of  being  abl^  con- 
sidered, when  love  puts  in  his 
claim. 

It  was  hard  upon  Mr.  Bathurst; 
it  was  very  hard  upon  Mr.  Bathurst 
to  have  to  see  that  pair  go  off  to- 
gether, and  to  be  doomed  himself 
to  play  the  part  of  charioteer  to 
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Mrs.  Lyon,  Edgar,  and  Beatrix ;  for 
it  is  a  fact  that  a  woman  in  loye,  and 
at  the  same  time  snre  that  the  one 
she  loTes  loves  somebody  else,  is  very 
mnch  at  a  disadvantage.  The  whole 
of  that  little  scene  of  starting  got 
stamped  in  vividly  upon  poor  Trixy's 
mind.  Blanche's  absolute  power 
over  both  the  man  who  loved  her 
and  the  man  she  loved,  were  painful 
sights  to  the  girl  who  had  no  appa- 
rent power  over  any  one  just  at  the 
lima  Miss  Lyon's  plan  of  making 
one  man  radiantly  nappy  by  riding 
with  him,  and  another  man  dolefully 
dull  by  not  driving  with  him,  was 
a  gift  that  not  all  Trixy's  Christian 
charity  could  compel  her  to  think 
good.  The  brother  would  have 
been^fiurrendered  with  a  good  grace 
to  the  brilliant  rival;  but  human 
nature  must  cease  to  be  itself  before 
a  lover  can  be  given  up  graciously. 

Their  way  lay  through  such 
bowery  lanes ;  between  such  high* 
banked,  rich,  garden-Uke  hedges.  It 
was  the  time  of  roses,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  time  for  most  of  our 
fairest  wild  flowers  to  bloom.  The 
beauty  of  the  uncultivated  sloping 
parterres  through  which  they  passed 
made  matter  for  talk  for  them  for*  a 
time ;  but  presently,  when  the  fast 
trot  of  the  cobs  had  carried  the  wa^ 
gonette  so  far  ahead  of  them  that  it 
was  safe  to  speak,  and  even  to  look, 
a  sh'ght  pressure  on  the  near  rein 
brought  Lioncrs  horse  closer  to 
Blanche's,  and  he  said— 

' Ck)ncealment  is  always  bad:  if 
we  fairly  understand  each  other, 
darling,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  only 
fair  to  the  others  that  they  should 
understand  us  toa' 

'Hurried  disclosures  are  a$i  bad 
as  concealment,'  she  said.  '  W6  do 
fairly  understand  each  other,  Lionel ; 
of  course  we  do ;  but  why  make 
talk  about  that  understanding  be- 
fore it  is  needful  ?  Circumstance  is 
a  mighty  monarch ;  about  ourselves 
we,  and  we  only,  have  to  consult 
bim ;  meanwhile  we  bad  better  not 
consult  other  pople,  I  think.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  lifted  up  her 
hand  to  switch  the  air  with  her 
whip.  Lionel  caught  the  hand  and 
heldit 

'  I  could  have  gone  on  suffering 
silence  to  reign  as  to  my  feelings 


about  you,  if  yon  had  not  let  me 
speak  to  you  as  I  have  spoken  this 
morning;  but  now  that  course  ^b 
closed  to  me.  I  cannot  look  upon 
you  as  my  future  wife  in  secret  My 
love  Has  gone  out  to  you  as  X  never 
thought  it  could  go  to  any  woman. 
"Sou  have  accepted  the  love;  you 
must  submit  to  the  show  of  it' 

'ISubmitl  as  tar  as  1  am  con- 
cerned, I  accept  all  show  of  it  with 
pride  and  gladness,'  she  saKl,sotUy ; 
'but  for  you,  luionel,  avowed  en- 
gagements letter  a  man  who  ia 
fightmg  with  the  world.  People 
will  not  overlook  the  lact  of  success 
being  essential  to  him  because  he  is 
gomg  to  be  married;  and  so,  often 
the  band  that  is  playing  honestly 
and  lovinely  tor  fortune's  favoun^ 
IS  rendered  unsteady  or  weak  by  the 
too  keen  observation  bent  upon  ii: 
play  &eely,  dearest,  for  a  tune,  at 
least' 

'  Freely,  but  not  secretly,'  he  said. 

'  You  have  it  in  you  to  be  very 
rash.' 

'I  have,  when  I  am  very  fond. 
Bash,  do  you  say  ?  No,  Blanche,  in 
this  case  the  rashness  would  be  in 
concealment  If  I  shrank  from  pro- 
claiming that  you  had  promised  to 
be  my  own,  you  would  be  the  first 
to  condenm  my  weakness  in  thus 
shrinking;  and  yet,  women  are  so 
consistently  inconsiBtent  that  yoa 
urge  me  to  do  so.' 

'For  our  mutual  good,  I  am 
sure.' 

'How  would  it  be  for  our  mutual 
good  that  we  should  be  held  in 
check— €ut  off  from  the  oontidenoo 
that  should  cheer  usV 

'  My  cowardice  is  not  for  myself/ 
she  answered,  blushing  brightly* 
'  I  only  feel  that  for  you  it  might  be 
better  not  to  be  supposed  to  have 
the  obligation  laid  upon  you  of 
having  to  make  money  enough  to 
support  a  wile  for  a  time;  but 
if  you  will  risk  the  drawbacks, 
Lionel * 

'  You  will  agree  to  their  all  know** 
ing  that  you  are  going  to  bo  my 
wife,'  he  interrupted;  'and  the 
sooner  they  know  it,  and  the  sooner 
it  is,  the  better.  Be  snre  of  one 
thing— I  am  not  going  to  let  yon 
out  mto  the  world  again  without  me. 

She  looked  up  at  him  gratefnyll^ 
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proudly,  fondly.  '  Oh,  Lai,  it  was 
only  for  your  sake  I  counselled  con- 
cealment for  a  time ;  for  my  own  I 
thank  you  for  your  decision,  and 
accept  it,  as  I  will  every  one  you 
make  henceforth  without  appeal/ 

As  she  finished  her  sentence  they 
turned  into  the  one  little  crooked 
street  of  Ihe  village  in  which  the 
cottage  that  was  to  let  was  situated, 
and  fell  under  the  observation  of 
the  party  in  the  waggonette,  which 
was  pulled  up  to  wait  for  them. 

'  I  wish  Blanche  would  not  lag  be- 
hind in  that  way,'  Mrs,  Lyon  said, 
rather  peevishly.  It  seemed  to  the 
good  old  lady  a  wicked  waste  of 
a  golden  opportunity  that  her 
daughter  should  linger  behind  with 
a  comparatively  poor  artist,  when  a 
rich  landowner  was  ahead.  Before 
any  one  could  reply  to  her  the  pair 
on  horseback  came  np  at  a  shaip 
trot,  and  something  in  Blanche  s 
manner  told  Frank  Bathurst  that 
the  '  game  was  gone.' 

Need  it  be  said  that  as  soon  as  this 
conviction  smote  him  he  accepted 
the  situation  with  the  blithe  amia- 
bility that  characterized  him,  and 
became  on  the  spot  their  warmest 
ally.  From  the  bottom  of  his  bright, 
warm,  wide  heart  he  had  wished  for 
Miss  Lyon  for  his  wife ;  but,  since 
he  eould  not  have  her  through  some 
distortion  of  her  own  judgment,  he 
was  admirably  well  contented  that 
his  friend  should  be  successful.  At 
any  rate  she  would  not  drop  out  of 
his  orbit,  and  be  lost  to  his  beauty- 
loving  sight.  It  would  still  be 
within  his  power  to  hear  her  talk, 
to  see  her  move  about  with  that 
subtle  seductiveness  of  movement 
which  no  other  woman  possessed. 
The  link  of  friendship  should  never 
be  broken  between  the  two  families, 
and  Blanche  would  stiU  be  free  to 
charm  him,  as  only  so  clever,  fasci- 
nating, and  beautiful  a  woman  could 
cfaarm  him.  He  watched  her  as 
Lionel  helped  her  from  her  horse, 
and  when  ahe  reached  the  ground 
he  managed  to  make  her  eyes  meet 
his.  For  a  moment  or  two  they 
looked  unflinchingly,  and  when  each 
idowly  tamed  away  from  the  other's 
gaze  the  understanding  between 
them  was  as  honourable  and  com-^ 
plete  as  if  it  had  been  legally  drawn 
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up  and  ratified.  They  were  to  bo 
friends  free  and  unfettered  in  man- 
ner and  in  mind,  without  a  back 
thought  or  regret  about  anything 
between  them. 

'One  moment,'  he  muttered,  as 
they  were  passing  into  the  cottage 
garden  in  the  rear  of  the  rest,  and 
he  put  his  hand  upon  hers  as  he 
spoke — '  one  moment  My  wriet  is 
strong  enough  now,  you  see;  it 
does  not  tremble  as  I  tell  you  I  see 
what  has  happened,  and  rejoice  in 
it,  dear  Blanche,  for  my  old  friends. 
God  bless  you  both  1  You  will  be 
very  happy.' 

'And  so  will  you,  Frank?*  she 
half  asserted,  half  interrogated. 

*Yes,'  he  said,  gaily;  'I^ don't 
think  it  is  in  me  to  be  a  despairing 
swain.' 

*  If  you  did  despair,  I  should  say 
you  were  blind  and  void  of  all  taste,' 
she  answered,  hurriedly,  as  the  others 
looked  back  at  them  from  the  al- 
ready opened  door,  and  they  had  to 
hasten  their  steps  to  rejoin  them. 

It  was  a  charming  cottage.  The 
'two  or  three  little  drawbacks' 
which  Mrs.  Lyon  had  anxiously  vo- 
lunteered to  point  out  were  no 
drawbacks  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  people.  When  looked  upon 
in  cold  blood  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  an  irregular  and 
defective  abode ;  for  the  drawing  and 
dining  rooms  had  been  added  to  the 
original  structure,  and  the  original 
structure  had  the  air  of  disapprov- 
ing of  the  additions  and  of  holding 
itself  aloof  from  them  as  much  as 
possible.  The  ceilings  had  given 
way  in  one  or  two  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  kitchen  range  was  a  monstrous 
rusty  enigma  to  Mrs.  Lyon ;  but  de- 
spite these  trifles  the  cottage  was 
charming,  for  it  was  prettily  papered 
and  it  had  French  windows,  and  its 
walls  were  festooned  by  roses,  and 
its  garden  sloped  away  in  privacy 
to  the  woods. 

'It's  a  perfect  little  paradise,' 
Beatrix  said  aloud :  and  she  thought 
how  sweet  it  would  be  to  share  such 
a  paradise  with  Frank  Bathurst 

'  It  is  just  the  house  for  a  pair 
of  artistic-minded  young  married 
people,'  Frank  himself  said,  gravely 

'Well,  Mrs.  Lyon,  what  is  youj 


verdict?  Edgar  Talbot  asked. 
o 
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'1  only  wish  it  was  going  to  bo 
my  home/  that  lady  answered,  with 
the  bright  admiration  that  came 
from  her  feeling  over-oonfident  about 
ifs  never  being  her  home. 

'  Then  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
onoe  what  I  should  shortly  have 
been  compelled  to  tell  you  in  any 
case:  lam  going  to  break  up  my 
London  establishment— why  I  need 
hardly  tell  you— and  I  should  bo 
glad  if  you  will  continue  to  a£ford 
my  sister  the  same  countenance  and 
protection  here  which  you  ooneented 
to  give  her  in  London.  May  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  so,  Mrs.  I^yon?' 

'  Live  here  1'  she  exckumed. 

'Yes;  live  here  for  a  time  at 
least' 

'  Mamma,  you  'can  have  no  better 
plan  to  propose/  Blanche  said  re- 
proachfully; and  then  Mrs.  Lyon 
shook  her  head  dolorously,  and  said 
'  Oh,  no ;  of  course  not  V  adding 
suddenly — 

'Would  it  not  be  &r  better  to  go 
into  nice,  quiet,  convenient  lodgings 
in  London,  where  every  comfort 
would  be  supplied  to  us,  than  to 
live  here :  consider  the  butcher.' 

'  I  really  must  confess  to  consider- 
ing my  own  and  my  sister^s  conve- 
nience, before  the  butcher/  Edgar 
said,  laughing. 

'  I  mean,  think  of  the  distance  wo 
are  from  him ;  not  but  what  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  stay  here,  if  you 
all  wish  me  to  do  it ;  but  how  are 
we  to  manage;  there  is  no  furni- 
ture I'  and  Mrs.  Lyon,  as  she  spoke, 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  as  if 
she  would  ask  their  pardon  for 
mildly  appealing  against  that  want 
of  consideration  of  them  which  made 
them  expect  her  to  joyously  acqui- 
esce in  tne  prospect  of  living  in  an 
empty  house. 

'  The  furniture  shall  be  sent  down 
from  Victoria  Street,  if  you  will 
agree  to  live  here  for  at  least  a  year 
after  it  is  famished/  Mr.  Talbot  re- 
plied. 

'  Then  it  wiU  not  fit/  Mrs.  Lyon 
said,  like  a  woman. 

'  Never  mind  its  fittmg  the  house,' 
Edgar  replied,  like  a  man, '  we  will 
settle  it  when  it  comes.' 

'What  am  I  to  do  about  the 
range?'  Mrs.  Lyon  said,  dejectedly. 
'I  am  sore  I  shall  be  delighted  to 


remain  with  Miss  Talbot  here,  or 
anywhere  else,  for  a  year;  but  I 
could  wish  that  range  altered,  or  I 
shall  never  have  a  moment's  peace ; 
"  Fit  for  a  young  married  couple,  with 
artistic  minds  1" — well,  it  may  be  fit 
for  such;  but  I  know  what  the 
cooking  will  be  if  that  range  isn't 
looked  to.' 

'  Let  us  take  the  house,  and  ask 
Trixy  to  stay  with  us/  Lionel  whis- 
pered; 'and  let  your  mother  go 
back  to  the  delightful  London  lodg- 
ings, where  she  can  be  free  from  the 
burden  of  that  range/  But  Miss 
Lyon  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  sug- 
gestion. She  was  not  made  of  the 
materials  to  many  in  haste,  with 
the  possibility  before  her  that  cir- 
cumstances might  cause  the  man 
she  married  to  repent  at  leisure. 
Accordingly,  she  only  shook  her 
head  in  reply  to  him;  and  then 
said — 

'The  greater  good  of  the  greater 
number  is  the  point  to  be  considered 
by  all  of  us;  Mamma»  this  will  bo 
the  best  jUace  for  you  to  live  in 
with  Triiy/ 

'  Where  shall  we  all  find  room?* 
Mrs.  Lyon  said,  querulously. 

'I  may  not  be  at  home  for  long/ 
Blanche  replied. 

'  I  will  have  no  more  governess^ 
ing/  Mrs.  Lyon  said  emphatically. 
'  You  shall  not  go  out  in  that  way 
again.' 

Blanche  langhedt  and  shook  her 
head. 

'  I  promise  you  I  will  not  attempt 
to  do  it/  she  said.  'I  am  more 
ambitious  in  these  days;  you  shall 
know  in  what  way  if  I  succeed.' 

'  And  you  will  tell  me  even  if  you 
&il,  will  you,  my  own  Blanche?' 
Lionel  whispered,  as  they  went  out 
together,  and  he  prepared  to  put 
her  on  her  horse.  But  Blanche  in 
reply  to  this  only  bent  her  brow 
with  that  look  of  sudden  stedfiastr 
ness  which  had  a  habit  of  coming 
over  her  face,  as  she  replied — 

'I  won't  promise  that,  Lionel; 
fiulures  are  not  nice  tlungs  to  talk 
about' 

'  Why  venture  anything  on  your 
own  account?  why  not  trust  your- 
self wholly  and  solely  to  me?  there 
is  a  great  deal  wanting  in  your  love 
while  you  refuse  to  do  this.' 
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She  was  stnng  to  quick  speech  by 
his  supposition.  'You  know— you 
must  know  that  I  would  braye  any- 
thing, relinquish  anything,  do  any- 
thing, for  the  sake  of  being  your 
wife,'  she  said ;  '  but  I  wont  consent 
to  fetter  you:  to  impoyerish  and 
lessen  you  in  any  way  would  be 
frightful  to  me.  Lionel,  I  would 
rather  crush  my  loye  than  do  it.  I 
will  crush  my  loye,  if  it  comes  to 
that :  do  you  believe  me  T 

*  No,'  he  said,  as  he  slung  himself 
up  on  his  horse. 

*  No.  Lionel!' 

'I  do  not  belieye  that  my  own 
loye  for  you  is  so  weak  as  to  be 
incapable  of  overcoming  such  scru- 
ples. Oh,  child!  you  are  mine  now 
to  have,  and  to  hold  against  the 
world:  even  against  yourself.  Don't 
let  me  hear  any  more  about  your 


"  fettering,''  or  "  impoverishing,"  or 
"lessening"  me.  When  you  are 
my  wife  I  will  teach  you  thistt  your 
being  that  is  ample  compensation 
for  everything  else.' 

She  began  conning  the  lesson  he 
was  willing  to  teach  her,  with  such 
a  pleased,  happy  look  on  her  face 
as  she  turned  it  toward  him. 

'Oh,  Lionel!  after  all  my  wise, 
prudent  speeches,  what  will  you 
think  of  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
love  you  desperately,  darling,  des- 
perately?* 

'  Think !  that  I  am  surer  of  you 
than  I  was  before  you  gave  yourself 
out  to  speak  the  truth,'  he  said, 
fondly;  'there  must  be  no  going 
back  from  this,  Blanche;  we  are 
bound  to  olay  for  fortune's  fa- 
Tours:  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
together.' 


EGEBIA:  AN  ACEOSTIC. 

EgerU  ]>IVA :  pare  as  morn,  tmttt  as  eve. 

£  choes  that  people  with  a  lute's  lom  breath 
G  ray  walls,  mute-mouldering  in  wave-washed  death ; 
E  zquisite  dreams,  sighing  tl]f  ough  tranced  sea- shells, 
B  ich  memories  breathing  of  the  quiet  deeps ; 
I  n  shadowy  bay,  the  ripple  of  star-sown  seas ; 
A  utumn's  low  stir  of  noonday-laden  bees ; 

D  rip  of  charmed  oars,  when  every  niR:h  sonnd  sleeps 
I  n  the  still  ocean,  lulled  by  sprite-like  spells. 
Y  ain  strife !    Bare  lips,  your  heavenly  melody 
A 11  emulous  Nature's  strains  doth  matchlessly  outvie. 

T.S. 
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TWO  COLOUBS. 

LITTLE  lily,  tell  me  how 
This  change  has  come  about 
Prithee!  stay  a  whilie  now 
And  say  how  it  fell  out. 

Say  how  it  was  you  ever  came 

In  this  bad  place  to  be? 
Say  why  you're  starting  at  your  name? 
Why  you're  afraid  of  me? 
Not  Lily  now,  but  Eose,  she  said — 
A  little  change  from  white  to  zed. 

Now  tell  me  who  it  was,  poor  child, 

(It  hardly  can  be  true) 
Who  firom  your  other's  roof  beguiled 

His  only  hope,  in  you. 
Oh !  Lily— it  is  passing  sad 

To  see  you  in  this  silken  glare. 
You  used  to  be  ao  simfdy  dad, 

Tour  linen  frock  so  clean  and  fair. 
'Tis  but  a  little  change,  she  said— 
A  little  change  from  white  to  red. 

I  remember,  when  a  little  one. 

Your  mother  thought  you  pale ; 
Half  in  earnest,  half  in  fan. 

Said  your  name  should  tell  the  taJa 
That  khidly  mother  neyer  thought 

Those  tiny  cheeks  that  met  her  gaze 
Would  e'er  be  willingly  distort 

With  such  a  painted  blaze. 
Again  a  little  change,  she  said—- 
A  little  change  from  white  to  red. 

So  she  passed  me,  one  of  many 

Stories,  walking  to  and  fro« 
And  if  8  Borely  useless  any 

More  of  this  our  tale  to  know. 
By-and-by  therell  come  another 

Change  to  Lily,  as  to  you ; 
Then  wHl  Death,  a  second  mother. 

Wipe  away  the  guilty  hue. 
Oh !  fieur  less  pitiful  that  sight,-— 
That  little  change  from  red  to  white. 
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HALF  AN  HOUE  IN  A  SEEVANTS'  REGISTRY  OFFICE. 


HAVING  occasion  recently  to  re- 
pair,  by  appointment^  to  one  of 
those  places  which  have  of  late  be- 
come qnite  'institutionB'  in  this 
conntry ,  a  *  Servants'  Registry  OfiBce/ 
I  was  let  in  for  half  an  hour's  enter- 
tainment in  what  passed  within  my 
hearing,  though  it  presented  pro- 
bably but  a  sample  of  the  daily  pro- 
ceedings in  an  ffitAblishment  of  the 
kind. 

I  had  come  to  meet  a  young  per- 
son whose  serrices  I  was  anxious  to 
secure  from  the  strong  teims  in 
which  she  had  been  recommended 
to  me ;  but  as  I  was  before  the  time 
appointed,  and  she  was  considerably 
i^r,  I  was  placed  in  the  position  of 
an  unintentional  witness  of  what 
transpired  in  the  interval. 

Let  me,  first  of  all,  observe  that 
the  'office'  in  question  was  kept  by 
a  female,  a  married  woman  of  well- 
merited  reputation  for  respectability 
and  judgment,  who  had  now  been 
doing  business  for  years  in  that  line, 
and,  it  was  said,  had  made  a  good 
thing  of  ii  She  had  her  stated 
hours  of  business,  and  did  nothing 
else.  Formerly  she  had  kei^  a  shop, 
a  greengrocer's  on  a  soiail  scale, 
carrying  on  the  two  businesses  to- 
gether ;  but  she  found  that  the  two 
lines  did  not  somehow  suit  one 
another;  that  the  supplying  her 
customers  with  apples  and  cabbages 
interfered  so  with  her  'domestic' 
transactions  that,  favouring  no 
doubt  the  one  that  was  most  lucra- 
tive, she  disposed  of  her  stock-in- 
trade,  converted  her  shop  into  what 
she  termed  her  office,  with  an  ante 
or  waiting-room,  pulled  down  the 
old  sign-board,  and  replaced  it  by 
another  which  proclauned  to  the 
passing  world,  in  gOt  and  blue,  that 
the  undivided  attention  of  the  pro- 
prietress was  devoted  to  her  're- 
gistry.' 

She  was  a  person  eminently 
adapted  for  the  calling  die  had  se- 
lected. In  her  dress  she  was  fault- 
lessly neat  and  simple.  Never  did 
you  see  upon  her--at  least  in  busi- 
ness hours— so  much  as  a  super- 
fluous bit  of  ribbon,  far  less  any- 
thmg  approaching  the  gay  or  flashy. 


Her  manner,  without  being  dry,  was 
thoroughly  business-like  and  the 
same  to  all  her  customers.  Whether 
it  were  peeress  or  poor  curate's  wife, 
whether  it  were  the  employer  of  a 
dozen  servants  or  only  of  one  of  all 
work,  she  preserved  consistently 
the  same  civil  demeanour  to  every 
one,  so  that  all  came  away  with  a 
correspondingly  good  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Primworthy. 

The  young  woman  whom  I  ex- 
pected not  having  arrived,  l^Irs. 
Primworthy  begged  that  I  would 
take  a  seat  in  the  ante-room  already 
referred  to,  which  accordingly  I  did, 
hoping,  as  I  did  so,  that  my  deten- 
tion might  not  be  long. 

This  apartment  evidently  served 
as  Mrs  Primworthy's  sitting-room 
when  she  was  not  pursuing  her  pro- 
fessional avocations.  There  was  a 
convenient  window  in  the  dividing- 
wall  through  which,  when  seated, 
you  could  take  a  panoramic  view  of 
the  so-called  office.  This  interme- 
diate window  had  been  left  open ;  so 
that  not  only  could  I  see,  if  I  wished, 
those  in  the  next  room,  but  I  could 
also  hear — in  fact  I  could  not  help 
hearing— their  conversation. 

Having  accordingly  taken  a  chair, 
I  readily  accepted  also  the  offer  of 
a  newspaper,  and  for  a  few  moments 
it  engaged  my  attention;  but  I  soon 
found  reading  to  be  impossible, 
owing  to  the  distractions  of  the  ad- 
jacent audience  chamber,  so  I  gave 
up  the  attempt. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  off 
on  the  arrival  of  a  lady  in  her  car- 
riage and  pair,  who,  having  alighted, 
proceeded  to  relate  to  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy her  pitiable  case.  Her  coun- 
tenance, I  &ncied,  bore  a  look  of 
harassment;  and  as  I  heard  her  dis- 
close the  plight  that  she  was  in, 
I  certainly  did  not  wonder  that 
she  should  evince  something  like 
anxiety. 

'Well, Mrs.  Primworthy,'  she  be- 
gan, 'I  am  in  great  trouble.  My 
servants  are  all  leaving  me,  and  I  can- 
not imagine  the  reason  why.  When 
I  say  all,  I  mean  .all  excepting  my 
cook,  who  came  to  me  about  a  fort- 
night ago.    I  do  hope  she  will  stay. 
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for  really  she  is  invaluable.  Bnt  all 
the  rest  have  given  me  notice,  and 
that  within  a  day  or  two  of  one 
another.  They  seem,  without  any 
cause,  to  have  taken  a  whim  into 
their  heads  to  leave  me  in  less  than 
a  month  from  now.  I  feel  it  so  I 
cannot  tell  you.  When  I  think  of 
the  ingratitude  of  their  behaviour, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  i>erple3uty 
they  have  placed  me  in,  it  aknost 
overoomes  me;  and  then  we  have 
visitors  coming  to  stay  with  us.  Oh, 
Mrs.  Frimworthy,  I  am  quite  bewil- 
dered at  the  prospect.' 

'Well,  mi^am,  I'm  exceedingly 
sorry  to  hear  it:  but  you  surely 
don't  mean  to  say  that  aU  your  ser- 
vants have  ffiven  warning?' 

'Yes,  indeed  I  do.  Now  you 
know  our  old  nurse  who  had  been 
with  us  for  years,  and  who  I  sup- 
posed was  80  attached  to  the  family 
that  she  could  not  have  endured  the 
thought  of  leaving  us.  Well,  she 
was  the  very  first,  positively,  to  give 
me  notice.  That  I  thought  bad 
enough.  Then,  one  by  one,  the 
others  followed  her  example.  My 
lady's-maid,  who  suits  me  to  a 
nicety,  and  my  housemaid,  and  even 
that  steady  young  man  Jones,  whom 
I  was  so  thankful  to  you  for  find- 
ing for  me,  he  says  he  must  seek 
another  stuaiion  too.' 

*  'Tis  certainly  veiy  trying,  ma'am, 
isn't  it  ?  I  wonder  whatever  can  be 
the  cause  of  it  all.  Has  there  been 
nothing  unpleasant  with  them  that 
you  can  think  of,  ma'am  ?  Servanto 
are  really  getting  so  high  and 
mighty  in  their  notions  now,  that 
they'll  scarce  bear  being  spoke  to.' 

'  Oh  dear  no.  There  has  been  no 
occasion  even  for  fault-finding  lately. 
And  it  seems  so  strange,  they  all 
say  they  are  so  sorry  to  go,  and 
speak  of  the  kindxiess  of  their  master 
and  mistress,  yet  they  cannot  think 
of  staying.  I  have  questioned  them, 
and  entr^ted  them  to  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter ;  but  the  only  answer 
I  can  get  is :  "  Things  is  not  as  they 
used  to  be."  But  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  change.  We  treat  them  exactly 
the  same  as  we  always  have,  and 
they  have  no  complainto  to  make.  I 
have  only  one  comfort  amidst  it  all, 
and  that  is,  my  now  cook,  who  is 
the  best,  I  think,  I  havo  ever  had. 


says  she  is  quite  comfortable,  and 
has  expressed  no  wish  to  leave  ma 
She  tells  me  also  she  has  known  of 
servants  elsewhere  being  seized  with 
a  similar  freak,  and  all  giving  notice 
together.  I  tliink,  she  said,  in  one 
of  the  places  where  she  was  before, 
they  all  did  so  one  morning.  But  it 
is  fortnnate  she  is  not  going  too,  is 
it  not,  Mrs.  Primworthy  ?' 

But  Mrs.  Frimworthy,  I  noticed, 
made  no  answer  to  this  remark ;  and 
a  i)eculiar  look  she  put  on  made  me 
fimcy  some  suspicion  had  oocuned 
to  her.  '  Do  you  know,  ma'am,'  she 
replied,  'I  should  much  like  to  talk 
a  Dit  to  your  footman  Jones.  He 
knows  me  well,  and  I  will  reason 
with  him,  and  tell  him  what  I  think 
of  his  conduct  It  can  do  no  harm, 
ma'am.' 

'Oh,  yon  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do 
so :  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  no  sort 
of  use.  Foolish  fellow,  he  is  quite 
resolved  to  be  gone  as  much  as  any 
of  them.  Yon  may  try  what  you 
can  do.  Here,  Jones,'  said  the  lady, 
stooping  forward  to  beckon  the  man 
in. 

'Excuse  me,  ma'am,'  interposed 
Mrs.  Frimworthy,'!  must  ask  you 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  step  into  the 
next  room,  as  I  think  he  won't  like 
speaking  out  before  you ;  so  if  you 
don't  mind,  ma'am,  just  taking  a 
seat  in  here—'  (opening  the  door  of 
the  room  I  was  in). 

Mrs.  Frimworthy  did  not  finish 
her  sentence,  but  showed  the  lady 
in,  and  dosing  the  door  again,  sum- 
moned Jones  mto  her  presence. 

I  own  I  felt  bjr  no  means  oomfortr 
able  on  being  discovered  in  my  re- 
treat, especially  when  its  facilities 
for  overhearing  became  apparent. 
The  lady  evinced  a  little  surprise  at 
seeing  me,  and  perhaps  felt  some- 
thing more;  but  we  both  remained 
seated,  still  and  silent,  listening  to 
the  conversation  between  the  foot- 
man and  the  registress.  And  now 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  shrewd  tact  of  Mrs.  Frimworthy. 
Instead  of  opening  a  direct  fire 
upon  the  man  with  the  straightfor- 
ward inquiry  why  it  was  he  had 
given  notice,  she  adopted  the  mas- 
terly flank  movement  of  expressing 
a  deep  interest  in  the  cook  who  had 
lately  left  the  place,  and  after  enu- 
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meiatiDg  her  Tarions  excellencies, 
all  of  which  Jones  endorsed  to  the 
full,  she  obserTed: — 

'Yes  indeed,  she  was  what  we 
may  call  a  good  servant,  and  no 
mistake ;  and  what's  more,  she  was 
a  comfortable  sort  of  a  person  to 
live  with;  and  I'm  quite  certain, 
Jones,  if  she'd  a  remained  yon  never 
would  have  wanted  to  leave  the 
came  as  yon  are.' 

'No,  mum,  nor  none  on  us 
wouldn't,  and  so  that's  the  truth,' 
Admitted  Jones,  Ming  at  once  into 
the  trap, 

'It  makes  such  a  deal  of  differ- 
ence, doesn't  it,  Jones,  when  a  cook 
makes  things  agreeable  in  the 
kitchea  I  knew  it  was  so.  Ser^ 
vants  as  has  a  lrin<i  master  and  mis- 
tress don't  all  give  warning  that  way 
witiiout  there  beiiu;  a  cause  for  it' 

'That  they  don't, mum,  and  ao- 
cordin'  to  my  notions  servants  did 
ought  to  be  all  of  a  equality  like, 
and  not  one  set  over  the  rest  on  'euL 
It  makes  a  place  beyond  all  bearin', 
that  it  do/ 

Istole  a  glance  across  at  the  lady, 
and  it  was  really  painful  to  witness 
the  evident  discomfort  which  this 
observation  of  the  footman  occa- 
sioned her.  She  started  as  if  to  rise 
ficom  her  chair  and  stop  further  dis- 
cussion; but  on  Mrs.  Fnmworthy 
resoming,  she  sat  still. 

'  And  then,  Jones,'  added  the  lat- 
ter, '  I've  always  found  when  a  cook 
do  treat  her  fSsllow  servants  bad,  it's 
a  thing  she  can't  be  cured  of,  so  it 
isn't  any  use  arguing  with  her  on 
it' 

'Thafs  just  where  it  is,  mum;  • 
and  as  I  says,  'tain't  no  good  any  on 
ua  a  tryin'  to  remain.  Her  tempes 
be  80  bad,  and  she  be  that  there 
violent,  as  no  one  can't 'bide  in  sight 
of  her.  I'm  sure  I've  always  a 
wished  to  live  peaceable  like  with 
every  one;  but  Ihat  there  woman 
she  won't  leave  none  on  us  alone, 
lis  her  natur,  I  expects;  and  so 
sometimes  she'll  be  abusin'  one^ 
sometimes  t*other,  and  sometimes 
abosin'  us  all  round.  Such  a  time 
as  I've  had  these  here  last  ten  days ! 
I'd  sooner  list  for  a  soldier.  I'd 
sooner—' 

Here  Mrs.  Primworthy  inter- 
rupted Imn.   'Your  mistress  is  sadly 


put  about,  Jones.  Don't  yon  think 
you  could  manage  to  stay  on  till  she 
was  suited?  and  you  might  have 
more  time,  perhaps,  to  look  out  for 
a  good  place.' 

'No,  mum;  I'm  very  sorry  for 
missus,  but  I  couldn't  stay :  I  be- 
lieve as  it  would  be  the  death  o'  me. 
I  was  going  to  say  as  I'd  sooner 
break  stones  from  momin'  to  night, 
and  get  my  vittles  where  I  could, 
than  I'd  bide  in  a  place  where  that 
there  woman  was.  If  we  was  a  lot 
of  dogs,  she  couldn't  treat  us  no 
worse  nor  she  do.  'Tain't  me  only, 
either:  every  one  as  comes  to  the 
kitchen  catcnes  it  firom  her  just  the 
same.  If  it's  the  baker  or  the 
grocer's  man,  she  do  fly  at  'em  as  if 
she  was  a  tiger,  axing  them  what 
brings  'em  there,  and  such  like,  till 
some  on 'em  declares  as  they  won't 
come  no  more.  'Twas  only  last 
night  as  the  butcher's  boy  said  some 
one  else  might  come  for  orders,  'cos 
he  shouldn't  come  again.  Never  did 
see  such  a  woman  in  all  my  lifer 
she  must  be  abusin'  or  a  scolding 
summut  Why,  one  day,  if  she 
didn't  take  and  beat  the  poor  cat 
with  the  bastin'  spoon,  'cos  she  hap- 
pened to  come  nigh  the  hastenor 
when  she  was  a  roastin',  till  the 
poor  animal  went  limpin'  off  under 
the  dresser.' 

The  amazement  and  consterna- 
tion of  the  lady,  which  had  been 
fast  fomenting,  here  reached  a 
climax,  and  completely  got  the 
better  of  her.  Unable  to  sit  quiet 
any  longer,  she  quickly  rose  ttaak 
her  chair,  and,  presenting  herself 
again  in  the  office,  put  an  end  to 
the  discussion. 

The  appearance  of  his  mistress 
Jones  took  as  a  signal  for  him  to 
withdraw ;  whereupon  the  lady  re- 
conmienoed. 

'Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  I  have 
overheard  all  I  really  do  not  know 
how  I  feel  I  I  am  amazed  1  I  am 
mortified  too.  How  I  have  been 
taken  in  with  that  woman !  To  me 
she  is  perfectly  respectful,  appearing 
to  know  her  place  most  thoroughly ; 
and  yet  amongst  the  servants  she 
must  be  a  regular  virago.  Still,  I 
feel  relieved  greatly,  disappointed 
though  lauL  I  am  sure  I  have  to 
thank  you  for  the  way  in  which  yon 
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elicited  the  trath  from  Jones,  and 
really  you  deserve  great  credit  for 
being  so  clever.' 

Mrs.  Primworlhy  smiled,  with  a 
look  of  modest  satisfiBction,  and  re- 
plied— 

*  Why,  ma'am,  when  you  told  me 
what  the  cook  had  said  to  you,  I 
suspected  at  once  what  was  the 
matter/ 

'  Well,  I  say,  I  think  it  was  very 
clever  of  you.  But  I  am  greatly  to 
blame,  for,  do  you  know,  I  entirely 
forgot  to  make  any  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  woman's  temper,  so  I  am 
justly  punished  for  my  own  stupid 
forgetnilness.' 

'  Well,  ma'am,  I  don't  know.  You 
might  not  perhaps  have  heard  the 
truth,  even  if  you  had  made  that 
inquiry.  You  see,  some  mistresses  - 
makes  it  a  sort  of  rule  never  to  say 
a  single  word  to  harm  a  servant  that 
applies  to  them  for  a  character; 
and  I  know  one  lady,  for  example, 
who,  though  she  has  had  really  all 
sorts  in  service,  gives  the  same  cha- 
racter to  everyone.  They  are  all 
good-tempered,  all  cleanly,  all  sober, 
and  so  on ;  when  I  know,  as  a  fact, 
some  of  them  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent. And  then,  you  see,  ma'am, 
this  woman  is  a  knowing  one;  she 
never  shows  her  temper  to  you: 
most  likely  her  former  mistresses 
have  found  her,  like  you  have,  quite 
civil  and  respectful,  though  in  other 
kitchens  she  has  gone  on  as  she  has 
in  yours.  It  is  seldom,  too,  we  can  get 
servants  to  speak  out  of  one  another. 
I  assure  you,  ma'am,  they'll  leave  a 
good  place  sooner.  I  don't  know 
when  I've  heard  one  speak  out  like 
that  footman  of  yours  did :  and  it  is 
a  great  pity  they  don't;  tor  how  are 
you  or  I  to  know— how's  anyone  to 
know— the  real  characters,  when 
there's  an  agreement  like  to  keep 
the  truth  back  from  us  ?  I  suppose, 
ma'am,  you  intend  giving  the  cook 
notice  ?* 

*  Indeed  I  shall,'  replied  the  lady. 
'  I  shall  hurry  home  and  give  her 
warning  at  once;  and  I  do  hope,  by 
doing  so,  I  shall  get  my  other  ser- 
vants to  stop  on.  Do  you  think 
they  will,  Mrs.  Primworthy  V 

*  Really,  ma'am,  I  hope  they  may, 
but  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  Ser- 
vants has  got  such  queer  obstinate 


notions  sometimes.  But  I  think  if 
you  can  send  the  cook  away,  with- 
out letting  her  fancy  any  one  has 
been  telling  of  her,  it  is  the  best 
thing  you  can  do,  ma'am.' 

'  Chxxl  morning,  then,  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy:  I  must  hurry  home.  I 
shall  call  again  to-morrow;  for  in 
any  case  you  will  have  to  help  me. 
I  only  trust  that  it  may  be  one  ser- 
vant, and  not  five,  that  I  shall  re- 
quire you  to  find  for  me.' 

The  lady  now  re-entered  her 
carriage,  and  the  footman  closed  the 
door  after  her.  Before,  however, 
driving  away,  she  seemed  to  have 
remembered  something  more,  for 
Jones  was  sent  back  with  a  message 
relative  to  the  hour  of  the  morrows 
visit;  having  delivered  which,  the 
man  seized  the  op|>ortunity  of  add- 
ing just  a  word,  as  if  in  self-vindica- 
tion— 

'You  see,  mum,  we  never  likes 
tellin'  on  one  another;  but  when  a 
woman  like  that  cook  do  forget 
herself,  and  come  to  treat  her  fellow- 
servante  as  if  they  were  all  her  in- 
feriors, why  then,  I  don't  think  the 
likes  of  her  don't  deserve  no  con- 
sideration, but  only  to  be  treated 
accordin'.' 

'Quite  right,  Jones;  you  need 
never  mind  telling  the  real  truth  in 
such  a  case  as  that.' 

There  was  now  a  short  pause; 
Mrs.  Primworthy  taking  advantage 
of  the  vacant  interval  to  put  on  her 
spectacles  and  cast  her  eye  through 
a  handful  of  papers  which  she  drew 
from  her  desk.  Thinks  I  to  my- 
self, as  I  mused  over  the  interview 
just  concluded,  such,  I  dare  say,  is 
but  a  revelation  of  what  takes  place 
frequently  in  a  kitchen,  without 
ever  reaching  the  ear  of  master  or 
mistress.  Probably  many  a  mys- 
terious warning,  which  has  sorely 
perplexed  the  head  of  an  establish- 
ment, is  traceable  to  some  such 
cause  as  that  just  divulged.  While 
other  reasons  are  alleged,  the  truth 
is  that  there  is  some  cross-grained, 
cantankerous  spirit  below  stairs, 
who  embitters  kitchen  life  to  one,  if 
not  more  of  its  occupants,  till  further 
endurance  of  it  becomes  unbear- 
abla 

I  was  about  to  resume  my  news- 
paper, when  a  second  kdy  stepped 
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in  by  appointment,  like  myself,  to 
meet  a  young  woman  who,  forta- 
nately  for  her,  was  already  await- 
ing her  arrival  in  another  'Salle 
d'Attente/  and  had  only  to  be  sum- 
moned. One  glance  at  the  lady  con- 
Tinoed  me  that,  although  she  might 
be  mistress  of  an  establishment,  she 
was  not  blest  with  a  family.  That 
somewhat  antiquated  bonnet;  tbat 
rather  short  adhesiYe  skirt,  which 
eyidently  gave  shelter  to  no  crino- 
line, and  that  quaintly-pinned  shawl, 
all  conspired  to  bespeak  unmistak- 
ably the  old  maid.  She  spoke  de- 
liberately, yet  somewhat  deter- 
minedly; her  features  seemed  to 
take  no  interest  in  the  remarks  that 
escaped  her,  appearing  incapable  of 
evincing  pleasure,  pain,  or  anima- 
tion. 

'  Tou  see/  she  began,  with  a  slow- 
ness bordering  on  solemnity,  that 
would  almost  justify  the  following 
specimen  of  punctuation,  'Mrs. 
Arimworthy ;  I  require,  a  person,  of 
more  than  ordinary,  respectability. 
Situated,  as  I  am ;  and  there  beiryg 
only  females,  in  my  house;  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid,  the  slightest 
cause,  for  scandal ;  or  even,  remark. 
Tou  know;  I  keep,  but  the  two. 
I  require  them,  to  be  as  correct,  as 
myself,  in  every  way.' 

*  Of  course,  ma'am ;  naturally  you 
do,'  replied  the  ever-coinciding  Mra 
Film  worthy,  probably  thinking  all 
the  while  she  did  not  see  why 
respectable  attendants  were  more 
indispensable  in  the  case  of  this 
unprotected  female  than  with  any- 
body else,  and  adding,  'Perhaps 
you'll  allow  me  to  call  the  young 
woman,  as  she  is  waiting,  and  then 
you  can  speak  to  her  yourself.' 

The  summons  resulted  in  the 
entree  of  a  good-looking  girl  of 
about  two-and-twenty ;  well,  but 
certainly  not  gaily  dressed,  whose 
bright  eyes  and  animated  look  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast  with  the 
unimpaasioned  aspect  of  her  possible 
future  mistress.  Scarcely  possible, 
too,  thought  I ;  surely  thiis  cautious 
maiden  lady  seeks  something  fox 
more  demure  than  this  damsel.  The 
girl  having  dropped  a  propitiatory 
curtsey,  the  lady  commenced  as  fol- 
lows, each  word  weighed  with  con- 
sistent deliberation. 


'  You  have  been  in  service  before, 
I  understand  ?' 

*Yes,  ma'am;  I  was  housemaid 
and  parlour-maid  at  my  last  place.' 

'  What  sort  of  place  was  it  ? — a 
quiet  place?' 

*0h  yes,  ma'am;  'twas  a  very 
quiet  place,  and  very  little  com- 
pany.' 

'Did  they  keep  any  men-ser- 
vants there?'  A  decided  stress 
upon  that  awful  word  of  three 
letters  being  perceptible. 

'  No,  ma'am,  they  didn't  keep  no 
man-servants.  They  had  used  to 
keep  a  footman  afore  I  oome ;  but  as 
I  could  wait  at  table,  master  said 
as  he  shouldn't  want  a  man  no 
mora' 

'  And  did  you  and  the  cook  do  all 
the  work  of  the  house  ?' 

'  Not  quite  all,  we  didn't,  ma'anL 
There  was,  besides  us  two,  a  boy  as 
used  to  clean  the  boots  and  knives, 
and  run  of  a  errand,  and  sometimes 
help  wait  at  table.' 

'Oh,  indeed!  there  was  a  boy, 
was  there  ?--and  pray  what  age 
was  the  boy  ?' 

'Well,  ma'am,  I  think  he  said  as 
he  was  just  turned  sixteen.' 

'  As  much  as  that  ?  Was  he  a  big 
boy  or  a  little  boy  ?  because,  you 
know,  some  boys  at  sixteen  are 
almost  men,  and  quite  as  objection- 
able.' 

At  this  the  girl  could  not  sup- 
press a  smile,  nor  could  I :  not  u 
the  least  disconcerted^  however,  she 
replied— 

'  Why,  he  wasn't  very  big  nor  yet 
very  little,  but  I  never  knowed  as 
there  was  ever  anything  against  the 
boy.' 

Despairing,  I  conclude,  of  elicit- 
ing further  information  touching 
this  interesting  youth  of  sixteen,  the 
lady  who,  I  noticed,  had  been  scruti- 
nizing the  young  woman's  attire 
from  head  to  foot,  next  went  into 
the  matter  of  dress,  on  which  sub- 
ject she  appeared  to  hold  decided 
viewa 

'  In  case  of  your  entering  my  ser- 
vice, I  must  tell  you  I  should  re- 
quire you  to  dress  very  simply.' 

'Oh  yes,  ma'am,  certainly,  I've 
always  been  'customed  to  dress 
plain.' 

'  Yes,  but,'  resumed  the  lady,  '  I 
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cannot  say  I  consider  yonr  dress  to- 
day at  all  suited  to  a  servant.' 

As  I  glanced  at  the  girl's  clothing, 
I  confess  I  could  discover  nothing 
with  which  even  a  fastidious  mis- 
tress could  find  &ult.  The  bonnet 
certainly  was  trimmed  with  broad 
green  ribbon  and  the  gown^  a  clean 
print,  appeared  to  owe  its  expansion 
to  one  of  those  contrivances  held 


evidently  in  virtuous  horror  by  her 
punctilious  criticiser. 

'Tou  may  depend  upon  it/  she 
continued,  'it  is  very  much  more 
becoming  that  the  dress  of  a  female 
should  sit  close  to  her  person  than 
that  it  should  be  spread  out  away 
fiom  it  in  that  manner/ 

I  wondered  at  the  moment  in 
what  sense  the  word  'becoming' 


'DID  TURT  KEEP  AKT  UEN-SE&YJLim  THERE ?'-^(See  pfigO  89.) 


was  to  be  iaken,  whether  the  esti- 
mable* lady  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a  skirt  which  sat  as  hers 
did  tended  most  to  show  the  figure 
to  advantage.  Some  farther  allu- 
sion, however,  which  she  made  re- 
lative to  the  proverbial  unsuitable- 
ness  of  crinoline  for  going  up-stairs 


soon  convinced  me  that  her  objec- 
tion to  the  article  arose  solely  from 
her  notions  of  propriety. 

After  some  further  observations 
on  the  part  of  the  lady,  in  which 
she  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of 
the  girl's  doing  her  work  properly 
while  encumbered    with   the   ap- 
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pendage  in  qnestion,  the  latter 
yielded  so  far  as  to  consent  to  lay  it 
aside  and  appear  sleek  and  slim 
dnring  working  hours.  This  point 
gained,  the  lady  next  inqnired — 

'  Haye  yon  been  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  a  cap  ?' 

'Yes,  ma'am,  I've  always  been 
nsed  to  wear  a  cap/ 

*  I  wonder  whether  it  is  what  / 
shonld  call  a  cap.  Some  servants 
of  mine  have  told  me  before  I  en- 
gaged them  that  they  wore  caps,  bnt 
on  coming  to  me  they  have  had 
nothing  on  their  heads  bnt  a  tiny 
bit  of  net  which  you  could  not 
even  see  unless  you  stood  behind 
them.  Before  engaging  you,  I  think 
I  should  like  to  see  one  of  your 
caps.' 

*  Very  well,  xoA'BxaJ 

*  Ton  tell  me  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  open  the  door.  I  hope 
your  mamier  to  visitors  is  respectful 
and  modest,  especially  when  a  gen- 
tleman calls,  ihave  not  many  gen- 
tlemen visitors ;  but  you  know,  to 
a  gentleman  you  cannot  be  too 
guarded  and  reserved  in  your 
manner.  Never  say  a  word  more 
than  70a  can  help,  and  never  be 
seen  to  snule  or  look  pleased  as 
some  servants  do.' 

The  next  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  lady  had  reference  to  her  leaving 
h«r  last  place— the  reason  why.  To 
which  the  girl  with,  as  I  thought, 
great  candour  gave  an  answer  well- 
nigh  fatal  to  her  present  prospect  of 
engagement. 

'  Well,  ma'am,  missus  always  said 
asshe  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  way 
I  did  my  work,  and  I  shouldn't  have 
had  to  leave  only  she  thought  as  I 
bad  an  acquaintanoe.' 

'A  what?' 

'  An  acquaintance,  ma'am.' 

'  An  acquaintance  l'  exclaimed  the 
maiden  lady,  her  hitherto  inflexible 
features  bemg  for  the  first  time 
smnmoned  to  participate  in  the 
horrified  amazement  with  which  the 
disdoBure  was  received—- 'an  ac- 
quaintance! Oh,  I  do  not  wonder 
tiiat  yon  should  have  had  notice.  I 
never  would  keep  a  servant  in  my 
house  who  was  capable  of  such  an 
impropriety.  A  place  soon  loses  its 
name  for  respectabiUiiy  if  acqnaint- 
anoes  are  tolerated.' 


'  But,  if  you  please,  ma'am,'  re- 
plied the  young  woman,  '  it  wasn't 
true,  only  missus  suspected  so.' 

'Ahl  but  I  should  be  afraid  she 
had  some  ground  for  her  suspicion. 
Servants  are  so  foolish.  They  re- 
quire so  much  watching  to  keep 
them  proper  and  respectable  that  it 
causes  ladies  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  anxiety.  It  shall  never  be  said 
that  I  fail  to  look  after  mine.  Even 
on  the  Sunday,  when  they  must 
of  course  go  to  church,  I  keep  them 
within  my  own  observation.  I  al- 
ways make  them  walk  close  behind 
me  and  sit  near  my  pew  where  I 
can  see  them,  so  that  no  one  can 
even  speak  to  them  without  my 
being  aware  of  it;  besides  that,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  see  all  the 
letters  that  my  servants  receive,  so 
as  to  prevent  anything  like  an  im- 
proper correspondence.' 

On  the  disclosure  of  so  com- 
plete a  oystem  of  espionage,  the  idea 
seemed  to  occur  to  the  young 
woman  that  the  situation  might  not 
be  quite  so  desirable  as  she  had  sup- 
posed, and  for  the  first  time  there 
were  symptoms  of  non-acquiescence 
in  the  lady^s  mode  of  dealing  with 
her  domestics ;  so  she  replied,  still 
quite  respectfully — 

'  Please,  ma'am,  I've  always  been 
ased  to  have  an  hour  or  two  to  my- 
self of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  I  ain't 
never  been  'customed  to  show  any- 
body the  letters  as  I  gets.* 

'  Well,  I  could  not  alter  my  rules 
for  any  servant  I  only  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  I  conceive  to  be 
my  duly.  If  you  think  my  ways 
too  strict,  you  had  better  not  think 
of  my  place.' 

There  was  a  few  moments'  pause, 
during  which  the  girl  looked  down, 
as  if  to  collect  from  off  the  floor  her 
thoughts  or  words  wherein  to  ex- 
press them,  the  result  being,  as  I 
quite  anticipated,  her  final  answer — 

'I'm  'most  afeard,  ma'am^  I 
shouldn't  give  you  satisfaction.' 

An  exchange  of  '  good-mornings ' 
now  terminated  this  interesting 
though  abortive  Interview ;  and  Mrs. 
Primworthy  and  the  lady  being  loft 
in  sole  occupation  of  the  office,  the 
latter  re-commenced. 

'I  scarcely  thought  that  person 
would  answer  for  me  when  she 
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came  into  your  oflBce.  She  is  evi- 
dently fond  of  dress,  and  altogether 
there  was  a  style  about  her  that  I  do 
not  like  in  a  servant.' 

'  Well,  ma'am,'  replied  Mrs.  Prim- 
worthy,  'as  regards  the  matter  of 
dress,  why  you  see,  ma'am,  servants 
is  apt  to  get  a  bit  dressy  now-a-days, 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  ma'am,  I 
shouldn't  really  have  considered 
that  girl  at  all  gaily  dressed  as  the 
times  go.  Things  is  a  good  deal 
changed  now  in  comparison  as  they 
used  to  be ;  and  the  fact  is,  you  can't 
get  servants  to  dress  themselves  the 
sameas  they  did  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  with  large  caps  tied  under  the 
chin  and  bonnets  with  scarcely  any 
ribbon,  and  short  skimpy  skirts  and 
such  like.  The  times  is  altered,  and 
we  shan't  have  servants  the  same  as 
they  used  to  be  never  again  no  more. 
Besides,  ma'am,  mistresses  is  so  dif- 
ferent I  know  some  that  takes  a 
sort  of  pride  in  the  appearance  of 
their  servants,  and  wouldn't  have 
them  dressed  in  the  old-fashioned 
style  on  no  account  whatever.' 

*How  strange  that  does  seem! 
Perhaps  you  had  better  try  and  find 
me  a  more  elderly  person.  Have 
you  any  one  on  your  list  at  present 
who  you  think  would  suit  me  V 

*  No,  ma'am,  not  at  present,  I'm 
sorry  to  say,  no  one  at  all ;  and  I'm 
really  afraid  I  shall  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  with  the  kind  of 
person  you  require.' 

'  So  I  should  fancy,'  soliloquized 
I,  as  on  the  departure  of  this  model 
miBtress  I  indulged  in  speculations 
as  to  whence  the  good  lady  had 
derived  her  notions  of  'domestic' 
treatment ;  whether  she  had  herself 
in  earlier  years  been  subjected  to 
anything  correspondent  in  the  way 
of  supervision  and  restraint,  and 
whether,  if  so,  how  it  had  answered 
in  her  own  case.  Whether,  for  ex- 
ample, pains  had  been  taken  to  im- 
press upon  her  youthful  mind  the 
impropriety  of  possessing  an  '  ac- 
quaintance,' and  all  such  objection- 
able superfluities  had  been  judi- 
ciously kept  aloof.  Who  knows  but 
what  her  present  freedom  from 
marital  encumbrance  may  be  due  to 
the  successful  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem? She  may  perhaps  owe  her 
state  of  blissful   celibacy  to  the 


praiseworthy  intervention  of  parents 
or  others  who  checked  every  ten- 
dency to  cultivate  an  acquaintance, 
and,  thanks  to  their  efforts,  life  re- 
mains to  her  one  continued  game  oi 
solitaire.  But,  be  it  even  so,  I  began 
to  have  my  doubts  whether  the  plan 
on  which  this  respected  lady  acted 
was  the  right  one.  I  could  not 
brin^  myself  to  see  the  propriety  ot 
iareatmg  servants  like  young  school- 
girls, to  say  nothing  of  the  practi- 
cable impossibility  of  doing  so.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  great  nuisance  to 
know  that  one  or  more  young  men 
are  hovering  over  an  equal  number 
of  your  female  attendants,  and  a 
still  greater  one  when,  on  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  acquaintance  into  some- 
thing more,  a  good  servant  like 
Betsy  takes  herself  off  '  for  better 
for  worse,'  leaving  you  as  good  as 
cookless,  or  nurseless,  or  housemaid- 
less  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if,  after  such  painful  experience,  the 
mistress  of  a  house  should  insert  a 
clause  in  her  resolutions  prohibiting 
henceforth  all  followers;  but  this 
does  not  answer,  nor  ever  will  while 
t^e  law  of  nature  continues  against 
it ;  and  so  singular  am  I,  that!  now 
prefer  engaging  a  servant  who  has  a 
respectable  well-defined  Joseph  on 
the  horizon  with  whom  she  is  per- 
mitted to  'keep  company'  at  inter- 
vals, rather  than  a  young  woman 
who,  I  know,  will  be  on  the  watch 
to  take  in  tow  the  first  Dick,  Tom» 
or  Harry— perhaps  all  three,  whom 
she  may  succeed  in  signalising. 

But  the  time  was  passing,  and  my 
young  woman  had  not  come.  Weary 
of  waiting,  I  rose  to  depart,  when  Mrs. 
Primworthy,  knowing  I  had  come 
some  distance,  prevailed  upon  md 
to '  wait  a  little  longer.'  I  waa  about 
to  speak  to  her  about  the  person 
whom  the  maiden  lady  had  sent 
adrift,  and  who,'  I  thought,  might 
have  suited  me,  when  she  was  again 
summoned  back  to  her  office.  A 
young  man  with  liglit  haur  and  fiur 
complexion,  about  five-and-twenty, 
well  got-up  in  a  suit  of  light- 
coloured  garments  and  an  Albert 
chain  dangling  gracefully  from  a 
buttonhole,  had  come  to  transact 
business  with  the  accommodating 
Mrs.  Primworthy.  He  has  come  in 
quest  of  a  valet  de  chambre,  was  my 
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condnsion ;  or,  maybe,  he  is  a  mar- 
ried man  and  is  deputed  by  his  wife 
to  negotiate  for  some  female  servant 
or  otifier.  It  was  then  with  un- 
feigned surprise  that  I  hkird  Mrs. 
Primworthy  address  him  familiarly 
as '  Thomas/  inquiring  interestedly, 
at  the  same  time,  after  his  parents 
and  family.  Greater  still  was  my 
amazement  when,  on  proceeding  to 
business,  I  heard  the  question  asked 
him,  'What  made  you  leave  your 
last  situation?'  Yes  indeed,  how- 
ever hard  to  credit  it,  this  was  a 
footman  out  of  i)Iace  I  He  had  come 
to  see  if  Mrs.  Primworthy  could  find 
him  another  berth. 

'Why  did  I  leave  my  last  situa- 
tion ?*  he  answered,  echoing  Mrs. 
Primworthy's  question— 'I  loft  it 
because  my  feelings  would  not  allow 
me  to  remain  any  longer ;  and  when 
you  hear  all  particulars,  you'll  only 
wonder  how  I  put  up  with  it  so 
long.* 

'Indeed,  Thomas.  I'm  sorry  to 
hear  thai  >Let  me  see— you  was 
only  there  four  months— was  not 
thatanr 

*  Six  months,  Mrs.  Primworthy, 
such  a  six  months  as  I  hoi)e  never 
to  pass  in  any  other  situation,  and 
ni  take  care  I  don't  if  I  can  help  it. 
Why,  they  don't  know  how  to  treat 
a  respectable  man ;  and  then,  the 
things  I  was  expected  to  do  there, 
it  brings  up  all  my  indignation  to 
think  of  them.  Pirst  of  all,  I  wasn't 
even  given  a  room  to  myself,  but  was 
forced  to  share  a  bedroom  with  the 
groom,  a  common  fellow  who  used 
to  snore  so  loud  I  had  to  lie  awake 
for  hours  listening  to  him.  To  think 
of  this,  after  what  I  had  been  accus* 
tomed  to!  and  then,  this  low  chap, 
he  knew  so  little  of  his  place,  and 
all  that  was  due  to  me,  that  he  re- 
fused to  clean  my  boots  the  very 
first  morning  after  I  came,  saying  I 
was  just  as  much  a  servant  as  he 
was;  so  that  I  had  actually  to  do 
my  own  boot  cleaning  during  the 
whole  of  those  blessed  six  months.' 

*  Well  but,  Thomas,  I  don't  think 
such  little  annoyances  as  those  suf- 
ficient cause  for  leaving  a  good  sita- 
atk>n.' 

'You  wouldn't  call  it  a  good 
situation  if  you  knew  all  the  rest  I 
had  to  pat  up  with.    A  good  situa- 


tion indeed!  That  is  just  what  I 
was  told  it  was  before  I  went  there. 
I  expected  they  were  good  styUsh 
sort  of  people,  who  knew  what  a  man 
in  my  position  would,  and  what  he 
would  not,  stand.  Such  unfashion- 
able hours,  too,  as  they  kept  I  never 
heard  of  before!  If  they  didn't 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  and  then 
expect  me  to  be  all  dressed  and 
ready  to  attend  table  at  such  a  time 
of  day  as  thai  Of  course  I  told 
them  at  once  I  couldn't  do  it ;  they 
must  get  the  parlour  maid  to  wait 
at  bre^diEust,  and  answer  the  bells, 
too,  and  not  expect  me  anywhere 
upstairs  till  after  twelve  o'clock.' 

'  That  was  making  rather  bold,  I 
think,  Thomas.  You  U  find  very  few 
places  indeed  where  you'll  be  left 
to  yourself  till  twelve  in  the  day.' 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Primworthy,  that  is 
my  resolution,  and  I  intend  keeping 
to  ii  They  required  nothmg  more 
at  my  former  situation,  because  they 
knew  better  what  a  man  like  me 
was  entitled  to.  But  there  was  lota 
of  other  things  they  wanted  me  to 
submit  to.  When  I  engaged  for  the 
place,  it  was  understood  that  I 
should  have  a  suit  of  clothes  at  the 
end  of  every  sixmonths,  making  two 
suits  in  the  year;  but  after  I  had 
been  there  about  two  months,  the 
gentleman  sends  for  me  and  says  he, 
"  Thomas,  there  are  two  suits  oi 
clothes  of  mine  on  the  drawers  La 
my  dressing-room  which  you  can 
have ;  they  are  not  at  all  worn  out; 
take  and  get  them  altered  to  fit  you 
as  they  are  well  worth  ii"  I  felt  my 
pride  hurt  at  this,  and  no  wonder, 
so  says  I  to  him,  "  Ko,  sir,  Pm  much 
obliged  to  you,  I  don't  wear  other 
people's  cast-off  clothing,  but  I  don't 
mind  carrying  them  down  stairs  and 

S'ving  them  to  Bill  the  groom.  I 
ixe  say  they  will  be  useful  to  him, 
and  perhaps  he  won't  mind  wearing 
them  as  they  are  without  even  alter- 
ing!" And  what  do  you  think 
Mr. says  to  me  because  I  men- 
tioned this  about  Bill  and  the  old 
clothes?  Why,  he  calls  me  an  inso- 
lent fellow,  and  tells  me  to  be  off 
downstairs.  So,  when  my  time  was 
up,  at  the  end  of  the  six  months,  I 
received  my  wages  right  enough, 
and  quite  naturally  I  looked  for  the 
suit  of  clothes  aoooiding  to  agree- 
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ment ;  thinkiiig  how  nice  it  would 
be  for  me  to  have  some  good  new 
things  to  come  away  with,  when 

Mr. turns  and  begins  abusing 

me  like  anything,  saying  he  had 
done  more  than  ever  he  was  bonnd 
to  do  in  offering  me  those  old  things 
of  his,  so  I  shouldn't  get  anything 
more  out  of  him,  and  it  was  no  use 
for  me  trying  to.  If  that  wasn't  be- 
haying  shabby!' 

'I  think,  Thomas,'  interposed 
Mrs.  Pfimworthy,  '  you  was  wrong 
in  refusing  the  clothes.  Perhaps  if 
it  was  not  specified  that  the  clothes 
should  be  new  ones,  Mr. con- 
sidered he  was  acting  up  to  the 
terms  he  engaged  you  on  in  offering 

you  what  he  did.    I  know  Mr. 

has  always  been  represented  to  me 
as  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  the 
last  young  man  as  was  there  said  it 
was  a  nice  comfortable  place  and  he 
was  sorry  to  leave.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Thomas,  I'm  afraid  you  was 
a  little  bit  spoiled,  as  the  saying  is,  at 
the  place  where  you  was  before.' 

'  Well,  you  do  astonish  me  to 
think  how  any  man  of  proper  feel* 
ings  could  call  that  a  comfortable 
place;  but  it  showed  the  sort  of 
men  they  had  before  me  when  they 
had  actually  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  the  coals  upstairs.  They 
tried  this  on  with  me  when  first  I 
came,  expecting  I  was  going  to  carry 
two  or  three  great  scuttlefuls  of 
coals  arday  all  the  way  from  the 
coal-cellar  up  to  the  drawing-room. 
But,  as  I  told  them,  my  lumds  are 
not  made  for  that  sort  of  work,  and 
what's  more,  I  understood  my  place 
mudh  too  well  to  submit  to  it  if  they 
had  been.  I  never  made  any  ob- 
jection to  lift  the  coals  on  to  the  fire 
when  the  coal-box  stood  ready  be^ 
side  the  chimneypieoe,  so  as  to  save 
the  ladies  the  trouble;  and  as  I  was 
anxious  to  be  accommodating,  I  told 
them  if  they  would  get  a  sort  of 
coal«eupboard  built  on  the  landing 
outside  the  drawing-room  door,  aa 
Lady  — -^  did,  to  hold  two  or  three 
days'  coal,  I  shouldn't  even  make  a 
diffiealty  about  filling  the  coal-box 
from  there:  but  as  to  carrying  the 
OMd-box  up-staiiB,  I  shouldn't  do  it.' 

'And  did  they  actoally  let  you  off 
cairying  the  coals?*  inquired  theasto- 
niflhed  Mm,  rzimworUiy*  becoming. 


like  myself,  more  and  more  amazed 
at  Thomas's  presumption.  '  If  they 
did,  I  think  you  were  treated  with 
great  indulgence  there  altogether.' 

'  Indulgence!'  exclaimed  the  man, 
*  don't  speak  of  indnlgence  in  that 
house.  I  might  as  well  have  gone 
for  six  months  to  gaol  at  once  for  all 
the  indulgence  that  was  allowed  us 
there.  Of  course,  a  man  like  me 
when  he  has  done  his  work,  likes  to 
spend  his  evenings  now  and  then 
with  his  friends  or  at  his  club.  But 
never  could  I  get  out  of  a  night 
without  first  asmng  leave,  and  then 
it  was  always,  "  What  do  you  want 
to  go  out  for,  Thomas?"  or  "  Where 
do  you  want  to  go  to,  Thomas?"  or 
"  How  long  shall  you  be  gone,  Tho- 
mas ?"  making  me  feel  more  like  as 
if  I  was  a  ticket-of-leave  man  than 
a  man  bearing  the  respectable  cha- 
racter I  did.  And  would  you  be- 
lieve, though  I  offered  to  put  a  lock 
on  the  back  door  and  stand  the  ex- 
pense myself,  so  as  I  might  come  in 
any  hour  of  the  night  without  dis- 
turbing the  HEonily,  the  gentleman 
he  wouldn't  allow  it,  saying  he  won- 
dered only  however  I  could  ask  such 
a  thing.  That  doesn't  much  look 
like  indulgence,  I  should  say,  should 
you?* 

'  As  to  the  matter  of  going  out  at 
nights,  Thomas,'  replied  Mrs.  Ptim- 
worthy,  'I  know  of  many  places 
where  that  is  not  allowed  for  a 
habit,  and  yet  the  master  and  mis- 
tress, I  should  say,  quite  as  indul- 
gent as  need  be.  But  now,  what  do 
you  wish  me  to  do  for  you  ?  because, 
you  see,  here  is  some  one  else  come 
to  do  business  with  me  and  I  dare 
say  her  time  is  precious,  the  same  as 
mine  is.' 

*  Why,  what  I  want  is  a  regular 
firslrclasfl  situation;  and  I  think  a 
butler's  place  the  one  to  suit  me 
best,  because  people  always  treat  a 
butler  with  greater  respect  and  con* 
sideration  than  they  do  a  footman. 
It  seems  to  me  a  butler  holds  a  situ- 
ation sort  of  half-way  in  a  fiamily  be* 
tween  the  parloar  and  the  kitchen. 
He  is  not  exactly  master  nor  he  isn't 
looked  upon  quite  like  a  servant; 
and  then,  too,  his  having  charge 
of  the  wine,  and  the  silver  and 
such-like  things,  of  itself  makes  his 
place  of  importaace;  and  to  tell  you 
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the  truth.  Mis.  Primworthy,  it  is 
not  eyery  one  that  is  qualified  for  it, 
but  after  the  experience  I  have 

had ' 

Thomas  iras  not  permitted  to 
finish  the  proclamation  of  his  com- 
petency for  the  ofi^  newly  aspired 
tOj  Mrs.  Frimworthy  making  so  ma- 
nifest a  transfer  of  her  attention  to 
the  new  arrival  that  he  made  his 
how,  fiignii^ing  at  the  same  time  his 
intention  of  calling  again  in  a  day 
or  twa  What  was  effected  at  the 
iiirei^ened  interview  I  did  not  leam. 


but  I  remember  thinking  at  the  time, 
had  I  been  Mrs.  Frimworthy,  I 
should  be  somewhat  cautious  about 
helping  this  airified  gentleman  into 
a  firstrclass  family,  even  in  the  new 
form  of  butler.  Curiosity  tempted 
me  to  ask  the  woman  something 
about  him,  when  she  told  me  she 
had  known  him  for  years ;  that  he 
had  been  taken  by  the  hand  out  of  a 
hovel  by  some  one  or  other  who  had 
given  him  a  decent  education  and 
provided  him  with  two  or  three  suc- 
cessive situations.    Till  lately,  none 


knew  his  place  better  than  did  Tho- 
mas, but  he  had  recently  held  a  situa- 
tion at  a  Lady 's,  who  had,  in 

ftet,  as  Mrs.  I^imworthy  expressed 
it^  completely  spoiled  him.  This 
lady,  xmder  the  by  no  means  rare 
delneion  that  she  had  got  a  treasure, 
was  pennaded  that  she  could  not  do 
enough  for  Thomas  nor  require  too 
littie  from  him,  coupled  with  a  su- 
perstitious dread  of  the  awfcdness  of 
the  calanuty,  should  Thomas  ever 
leayeher.  Under  tiiecomlnned  influ- 
enee  of  these  joint  impressions,  it 
was  no  wonder  if  Thomas's  indul- 
gences increased  both  in  number  and 
in  maCTitude.  What  he  liked  he  did, 
and  what  he  liked  not  he  left  alone  or 


did  by  deputy,  till  it  had  giown  hard 
to  define  exactly  the  nature  of  the 
pofdticm    which    he   held   in   this 

Lady   ^  establishment;     and 

there,  no  doubt,  it  was  he  had  con- 
ceived the  happy  notion  of  a  neutral 
ofi&ce  between  upstairs  rule  and 
downstedrs  servitude  for  which  he 
deemed  himself  so  admirably  suited. 
But    in  an    evil    day    for    him. 

Lady took  ill  and  died,  died 

most  unexpectedly.  Foor  Thomas, 
of  course,  participated  in  the  general 
dispersion  of  her  retinue  that  en- 
sued, winding  up  in  the  service  of 

this  Mr. ,  ax  months' experience 

of  which  had  quite  satisfied  nim. 
It  was  now  my  tun,  the  last 
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comer  already  alladed  to  being  the 
iDdiyidnal  whom  I  was  expectiDg, 
and  whose  appearance  was  verily  a 
relief  to  me ;  for  although  I  confess 
to  have  been  somewhat  entertained 
by  much  I  had  been  fain  to  listen  to, 
I,  in  truth,  desired  to  hear  no  more. 
My  own  business  was  of  a  very  ordi- 
nary nature  and  speedily  concluded. 
Had  anything  passed  worth  jotting 
down,  it  should  have  been  recorded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader ;  but  I 
refrain  from  inflicting  the  recital  of 
my  commonplace  transaction  upon 
others  who,  like  myself,  have  pro- 
bably had  enough  of  the  subject. 

My  admission  behind  the  scenes,  if 
I  may  so  term  it,  went,  I  think,  to 
strengthen  the  notions  I  had  alr<^y 
held  as  to  the  correct  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  domestic  servants.  I  had 
always  been  under  the  impression 
that  there  were  two  errors  to  guard 
against  if  you  desire  to  be  satisfac- 


torily served.  One  is,  the  mistake 
of  being  over  strict,  and  the  other 
that  of  being  too  indulgent.  To 
stoer  eveily  a  midway  course  be- 
tween fliese  two  very  common  ten- 
dencies, while  it  forms  one  of  the 
secrets  of  successful  management,  is 
an  art  of  which  few  are  master.  Amdi 
a  third  notion  of  mine  is  this— that 
for  the  kitchen,  the  happiest  and 
most  successful  form  of  government 
is  the  republican.  If  cook  be  presi- 
dent, let  her  be  nothing  more.  A 
monarchy  below-stairs  never  an- 
swers. If  cook  is  permitted  to  wield 
the  reins,  she  will  very  soon  assume 
the  whip,  and  the  community  will 
be  subject  to  periodical  disruption. 
Being  already  prepossessed  with  the 
correctness  of  my  theory,  I  came 
away  with  existing  impressions 
deepened  by  what  I  was  constrained 
to  hear  during  my  half-hour's  de- 
tention in  the  Servants'  B^^try. 
B.G.H. 
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MAOUmCSSE  XABOB. 

CHAPTER  I. 
two  oxfobd  xek. 


THE  College  of  St.  Isidoie,  in  the 
UmTeraity  of  Oxford— a  College 
-which,  as  eTerybody  knows^  has 
beoi  leiowned  for  fiist-claaB  men, 
&flt   men,    boa1rat-the-head-of-the- 

TOL.  XIL— HO.  LSLVm, 


river,  and  Demier's  theological  prize 
eesay,— was  in  the  fall  enjoyment 
of  1^1  these  honours  at  the  moment 
of  which  I  am  going  to  speak. 
I  shall  not  put  down  the  year: 
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yon  wonid  go  and  look  in  the  Uni- 
vetsity  Calendar,  aod  make  all  man- 
ner of  searches.  Bat  that  shall  not 
be.  Ton  shall  see  how  a  story-teller 
can  respect  the  'sanctitieB  of  do- 
mestic life '  when  he  chooses  to  do 
so.  And  being  in  this  most  excel- 
lent frame  of  mind,  I  inyite  yon, 
good  reader,  to  stand  with  me  in 
tiie  grand  old  quad  of  St.  Isidovo— 
in  imagination  of  course— on  a 
sunny  day,  in  a  year  now  past,  in 
fact,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and— inflexibly  blank. 

I  shall  not  keep  you  long ;  (»ily 
long  enough  to  become  acquainted 
wi^  the  exterior  of  two  Oxford  men. 

A  June  morning  was  just  be- 
coming mid-day— for  the  gilt  hands 
of  an  honest  dock  of  most  bnuEen 
and  unabashed  oovntenanee  were 
within  flye  minutes  of  the  prick  of 
noon— when  two  men  met  in  St. 
Isidore's  quad,  and  stopped  to  speak 
to  each  other.  They  were  both  a 
little  over  twenty.  One  was  tall  and 
athletic,  with  bright  chestnut  hair; 
perhaps  few  people  erer  showed  at 
that  age  more  perfect  manliness. 
The  other  was  also  tall,  but  he  wIms 
of  slim  make;  not  ill  made  nor 
weakly,  bnt  you  would  not  haTe 
used  the  word  athhttG  in  speaking 
of  him;  and  no  other  word  would 
have  described  his  friend.  The  slim 
man  had  very  dark  hair,  and  what 
people  called  a  Spanish  complexion ; 
but  he  was  a  thorough  Englishman, 
in  spite  of  his  slightly  foreign  look, 
very  handsome,  and  very  elerer. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Bean  of 
Bedchester,  and  stood  rather  alone 
in  the  fiimily  circle;  first,  because 
he  was  the  onlv  son  in  a  family  of 
six ;  and  secondly,  because  he  was 
said  by  everybody  to  take  after  his 
mother,  who  had  lived  a  delicate, 
dark,  intellectual  beauty,  till  she 
was  twenty-eight,  and  then  died  in 
consequence  of  a  carriage  accident, 
when  her  yonngest  girl  was  only 
two  months  old.  The  five  girls  were 
all  flEdr  and  rosy,  and  like  their 
father;  Harvey  Falkland —  ' the 
mother's  own-  child,'  as  the  dean 
would  say,  with  a  holy  moisture 
making  his  blue  eyes  bright— was 
as  like  that  mother  as  a  strong  man 
can  be  like  a  woman  who  was  all 
gentleness  and  love.    Harvey  Rdk- 


land  and  the  dean  his  father  wero 
great  friends,  with  always  a  touch 
of  tendeoiess  on  their  friendship. 
There  was  something  uncommon  m 
their  {XMition  towards  each  other-^ 
somethiiig,  also,  uucommon  in  their 
mutual  feelings.  They  were  ao 
utterly  different  The  dean  was  a 
strong  man,  and  a  good  scholar ; 
Harvey  was  something  more  than 
a  good  scholar.  They  could  hare 
made— and  they  did  make^equally 
good  Latin  yerses ;  bat  when  ^ 
dean  read  his  son's  he  found  move 
than  soholamhip  in  them ;  he  felt 
the  afflatus  of  the  poet»  and  once 
more  the  blue  eyes  grew  bright,  and 
the  old  words  were  whispered — 
'  the  mother's  own  ohild!' 

So,  at  the  deanery  at  Bedchester, 
life  was  pleasant  enough.  The 
oldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Mordaunt,had 
been  left  a  widow  at  thirty,  after 
four  years  of  matrimony,  and  she 
lived  at  home,  and  took  care  of  the 
house  in  a  very  perfect  way ;  £Uen 
was  with  her  nusband.  Captain 
Graham,  in  India,  and  enlivened 
Bedchester  with  bright  letters,  tell- 
ing of  a  suoeessftil  career.  Jane 
was  the  vrifo  of  a  clergyman  in  the 
country,  and  liv«d  about  twenty 
milesdisteat;  Sarah v^as unmarried, 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  her 
iiBkther'B  lilnarian  and  secretary; 
Harvey,  our  hero,  you  have  left 
talking  to  his  friend  in  St  l6id<»e'a 
quad :  and  Isabel,  the  youngest,  was 
eighteen,  and  still  sappoeed  to  be 
in  the  school-room — uiat  is,  she 
gossiped  in  Gennan,at  stated  inter- 
vals, as  much  as  she  pleased,  witti 
Fraulein  Elopsack,  an  irreproach- 
abia  geatlewomaa  who  had  become 
'just  like  one  of  the&mily.'  This 
is  enough  to  say,  iutroduotory  to 
Harvey  Falkland :  we  will  now  add 
that  the  man  be  is  talking  to  in  the 
sunny  quad  is  Matthew  Eaglestone. 

It  was  a  lazy  day;  somehow,  there 
are  a  good  many  in  that  term  at 
Oxford:  they  have  both  just  come 
out  of  lecture,  one  in  one  quad  and 
the  olher  in  the  other. 

'Wen,'  said  Haryey  Falkland; 
*yery  hotto^Jay.' 

'  Nice  breeze,.though/  said  Eagle- 
stone. 

'Are  vou  going  on  the  river?" 
asked  Falkland. 
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'  No.  Suppose  ^7^  hate  a  ride  tbis 
afternoon/ 

'Done!  Gome  to  my  rooms  and 
limch:  Wll  send  and  order  our 
hones,  and  start  dii^oDy  after/ 

By-asd'by,  as  soon  as  luncheon 
was  over,  a  scout,  baring  been  per- 
suaded by  special  good  lock  to  tako 
an  order  direct  to  the  li^eiry  stables, 
they  got  on  hoisehaok  for  their  ride 
in  the  yard  of  that  excellent  indi- 
Tidnal  to  whom  chiefly  the  men  of 
8t  Mdore  were  indebted  for  their 
hone  exercise.  I  shall  not  dimlge 
his  name^a  name  infimtely  well 
known.  I  am  agadn  going  to  sacri- 
fioe  to  our  doniestic  8anctit[es>  lest 
yon  should^  knowing  the  name  of 
the  horse-dealer,  be  able,  after  fitting 
seoreh,  to  supply  tiie  true  names  of 
all  other  persons  menta>ned  in  this 
homest  and  teraeious  hlBtory.  It  is 
enough  to  say  they  were  very  well 
mounted.  I  may  also  say  that  both 
of  tlMse  men  could  ride.  It  was  a 
part  of  Matthew  E^lestone'a  cha- 
racter to  ride:  with  him  to  sit  a 
horse  as  a  man  should,  and  to  have 
him  in  absolute  control,  was  like  a 
thing  bom  with  him-— the  whde 
performance  was  a  matter  of  course, 
with  Harvey  Falkland,  riding  was 
more  of  an  aceomptiibment,  and 
there  was  to  him  an  exquisite  luxury 
in  it  Perhaps  IVilkland  enjoyed 
all  enjoyablo  things  in  a  keener  way 
than  Eaglestone  did.  He  felt  the 
air,  and  eiqoyed  the  summer  at- 
mosphere, and  recogniaed  the  aoent 
of  flowers,  and  knew  more  of  the 
many  things  that  make  up  thegrand 
whole  of  happv  hours  than  his  fiiend 
knew.  One  felt  life  in  detail,  with 
enhanced  sufiiaring,  or  multiplied 
enjoyment,  as  the  case  might  be; 
the  other  took  the  blessing  or  ^e 
blow,  and  never  thought  of  triumph 
or  trial  but  as  the  one  thing  that  it 
was  when  it  came.  With  Eagle^ 
stone,  the  events  of  life  would  only 
make  him  older,  as  in  the  natural 
order  of  thmgs :  his  woands  would 
heal ;  his  hopes  and  joys  would  pass, 
and  leave  his  i^irit  firee  to  the 
etpiaJly  glad  reception  of  others. 
But  with  Harvey  Falkland,  every 
blow,  though  the  injury  might  heal 
healtiiily,  would  leave  a  scar;  every 
hope  lost  would  leave  him  more  and , 
more  a  mourner. 


It  was  not  that  one  was  hard  to 
nnfeelingness,  or  that  the  other  felt 
to  weakness.  It  was  that  they  had 
different  dispositions;  that  both 
were  strong,  and  that  each  diowed 
his  strength  in  his  own  way. 

Before  the  railway  was  opened, 
which,  you  know,  is  a  recent  affair, 
and  in  the  time  of  a  late  Duke  of 
MarlboTDUgfa,  the  park  at  Wood- 
stock was  of  pretty  eaay  access  to 
all  Oxford  men^  as  plenty  ^ill  tee* 
tify. 

There  used  to  be  an  old  porter  at 
the  gateway-^that  gateway  at  the 
end  of  the  little  town  of  Woodstock, 
built  by  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough near  the  site  of  Geoffrey 
Ohauoer's  house,  who  mostly  let 
you  in  on  the  apptioation  of  the 
usual  means,  and  you  were  some- 
times met,  and  someiimes  you  were 
not  me4,  by  a  mounted  keeper.  If 
yon  were  not  met,  so  mu<^  the 
better,  and  you  rode  or  drove 
through  the  park,  and  went  to  the 
ranger's  lodge  and  saw  how  the 
stock  of  Blenheim  spaniete  went  on, 
and  examined  the  room  and  the  bed 
in  which  Rochester  died^  with  all 
oonvemenoe,  and  any  amount  of  edi- 
fication you  thought  proper. 

Some  such  ideas  of  a  ride  were 
in  our  two  frimda'  heads  as  they 
passed  leisurely  and  merrily  along 
the  road  by  Yamtow,  B^broke, 
and  the  long  bit  of  cantering  turf 
before  you  get  into  Woodstock. 
The  archway  of  Sarah  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  the  porter  of  the 
reigning  duke  received  them  and 
their  contributions.  They  thought 
themselves  happy  in  finding  no 
mounted  keeper  ini  sights  trotted 
briskly  up  the  beautiful  way  in 
front  of  the  palace,  then  turned 
over  the  bridge,  so  provocative  of 
epigram,  and  got  upon  the  turf  be- 
hind the  great  Marlborough  pillar 
and  between  those  squadrons  of 
trees  which  commemorate  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  troops  in  the  great 
duke's  great  action. 

'  And  a  precious  rogue  he  was,' 
said  Falkland,  'in  spite  of  all  that 
marble  says  there,'  pointing  to  the 
marble  history  at  the  base  of  the 
eolmnn. 

'  I  wondi^t;  which  king  he  really 
wisherl*to  hAve,  after  all  T 
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'The  man  who  paid  best«  most 
likely/  said  Harvey,  'But  I  am 
partioolarly  obliged  to  him  for  this 
park.  Beio'B  a  splendid  mile,  from 
here  to  the  Charlbury  gates.  I 
wondev  whether  the  great  duke 
ever  rode  his  charger  here.  Not 
that  that  matters  mnoh  to  hka,  or 
me  now.  Let  us  get  on  a  litUa 
ibfiter  in  this  cfaarmiog  breeze.' 

So  they  went  off  m  an  idle  eajatsr. 
If  you  -wese  an  Oxford  man  at  a 
certain  period,  you  very  likely  did 
the  same  thing,  one  day  or  morOi 
and  you  will  recollect  a  little  lm>keii 
ground  on  your  left-hand  side  ea 
yon  go  up  that  magni&oent  avenue 
to  the  Cluurlbiiry  gates. 

A. little  broken  ground  1  ^X^joj 
times  in  the  life  that  was  th^  iastore 
for  Harvey  Ealkland  hoeaw  such 
faita  of  broken  ground,  and  then  a 
recollection  of  the  day,  the  ride,  the 
great  avenue,  the  friend  by  hiB£ide> 
the  thought  in  his  heart,  and  finally 
the  words  on  his  lips,  would  ruah 
to  his  reeollection,  and  make  his 
heart  shake  within  him«  Ail  of  us« 
whether  readeis  or  writers,  who  are 
old  enough,  know  what  this  means ; 
but  few  of  US|  I  hope,  will  ever 
know  how  keen  a  pang  the  memosy 
of  the  moment  when  he  first  spoke 
what  he  long  had  felt  brought  to 
Harvey.  Thewordswere  not  many. 
They  had  had  their  canter,  ti^y 
were  giving  themselves  and  their 
horses  the  luxurious  rest  of  a  quiet 
progress  in  a  glorious  shade,  and 
then  Harv^said,  '  Eaglestone,  if  I 
go  on  as  I  suppose  I  i£all,  here,  at 
SiIsidore»do  you  think  your  cousin 
IMary  would  marry  me  9  I  love  her 
with  all  my  soul.'  To  which  Haiv 
vey  received  in  reply  these  words, 
^BlesB  my  hearti  I'd  no  notkw  of 
ii  Of  course;  that  is,  my  dear 
Harvey,  I  hope  so;  she'd  be  a  fool 
if  she  didn't' 

Harvey  Falkland  gave  a  low, 
happy,  triumphant  little  cheer ;  and 
in  the  happiness  of  Ihe  moment 
they  put  tneir  horses  to  their  best 
speed  and  laughed  aloud  with  honest 
glee,  like  those  who  conquer  Uk. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THB  EAGLESTONES  OP  EACLtSTOHE. 

Eaglestone  Manor  I  People  who 
dip  into  such  matters  tell  us  that 
the  word  manor  comes  from  the 
Latin  word  which  means  to  remain. 
And,  indeed,  manors  did  remain  in 
times  past  rather. more  than  they 
have  done  of  lute  years.  And  they 
stuck  fast  to  namies  too;  and  n^unes» 
come  from  themj  stuck  fast  to 
manors, 

A  good,  mmj  have  escaped  the 
great  upheaving  and  sinking  which 
has  loqg  gone  on  in  what  is  called 
society  in  this  islivid.  Here  we  are 
at  the  door  of  one  pf  themi 

Eaglestone  maiiQr-house  stands  ai 
the  top  of  a  pleasai^t  ,aminei)ce^.on  a 
little  table-;land  pf  its  own.  Any 
fturtber  infbarmatioA  in  detail  wo  in- 
e3p9£ably  withhold.  WecanonJiyadd 
tho  fact  of  its  beinir  ibxea  miles 
from  the  city  of  Bedchester,  where 
tho  good  gentleman,  DeanFalklancI, 
livcoL.  This  abstinence  from  farther 
in3truotion  will  not  matter  to  tho 
reader.  If  he  or  she  should  ever 
stand  in  the  valley  and  look  towards 
that  eminence  where  the  manor- 
house  seats  itself  so  pleasantly,  it 
will  bo  a  sight  such  as  England 
gives  to  the  beholder^  and  no  other 
country  OA  the  face  of  this  cartji 
can  fihow. 

There  it  standS'-no,  aits;  low, 
spread  out,  two  stories  high,  seven 
gables  in  front,  and  a  porch  in  the 
wall  of  tho  middle  gable.  Such  ia 
the  front  view.  The  back  view  is  a 
deholous  entanglement  of  architec- 
tural irregularities :  here  a  small 
gable,  there  a  hig  one;  high  win- 
dows, low  windows,  transomed  and 
not  transomed ;  with  a  good  court- 
yard, and  a  fine  stone  'helping 
stock  '—that  is,  £9ur  good  st^  by 
which  ladies  mounted  higb  horses 
in  tho  days  of  our  ancestors,  when 
madam  got  into  her  pillion  behind 
honest*  belted  John. 

Nobody  at  this  moment  on  this 
earth  has  the  least  idea  why  the 
manor  is  called  Eaglestone.  Ko 
human  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
ever  saw  an  eagle  without  paying 
for  the  sight  in  a  proper  hoUday- 
seeker's  way.  But  there  the  name 
iB,  and  all  that  can  be  said  in  expla- 
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nation  amonnis  to  the  fact  that  seven 
handled  years  ago  a  Sir  Wilfrid 
Eaglestone  was  in  possession  of  it. 
A  descendant  of  his  has  already  be- 
come known  to  my  readers;  but 
whether  his  ancestor  gave  name  to 
the  place,  or  whether  the  place  gaye 
name  to  his  ancestor,  no  one  can 
declaie.  But  the'  descent  had  not 
been  perfect  in  the  male  line.  Onr 
fdend,  Matthew  Eeglestone's  grand* 
fother,  had  taken  the  name. 

John  Pynke,  Master  of  Arts,  Bome« 
Bine  Fellow  of  Orififl  College,  Ox- 
ford, S<|aire,  Lord  of  the  Mancn;  of 
Eaglestone,  od^  of  his  Majes^'e 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  also  a 
Depnty  lietitenttit,  resided  in  the 
last  centmy  at  Eaglestone,  having 
married  the  heiress.  John  Pynke, 
descended  ftrmi  a  good  old  stock 
in  the  same  cotmfy,  married  the 
danghfer,  and  sole  heir,  and,  to  nse 
BirlBernard  Bcrrke's  exprossive  for- 
mnlary,  'became  of  JEaglestone.' 
d?he  marriage  was  blessed  by  two 
sons;  the  elder,  Matthew,  at  the 
date  of  this  stoiT*  commonly  called 
the  old  sqnire;  and  the  yonnger, 
Tom,  at  the  same  date,  commonly 
called  the  old  p&ison.  The  sqnire 
had  only  one  child,  onr  friend  at 
Si  Isidores.  The  old  man  and  a 
few  servants  lived  very  qtdetly,  sel- 
dom seeing  anyone  but  his  brother, 
who  lived  at  the  parsonage  at  the 
fbot  of  the  hill,  and  close  to  the 
village  and  the  chnrch. 

l^esetwo  brothers  had  lived  at 
Eaglestone  together  till  they  were 
respectively  forty-eight  and  fifty 
yean  of  age.  Tom  had  been  the 
dergyman  of  the  p&tish  ibr  many 
years.  All  sorts  of  good  works 
flowed  steadily  down  the  hill  to  the 
villagers  In  the  vale  below,  and  no 
one  had  any  cause  to  wish  them 
married,  though  why  they  were  not 
linked  to  good  wives,  and  other 
matrimonial  blessings,  was  wondered 
over  freely.  The  truth  was  that 
they  were  not  men  given  to  change. 
At  Eaglestone  these  brothers  had 
been  bom,  and  there  they  had 
lived.  They  were  not  going  to 
hurry  fete,  or  to  go  forth  out  of 
Eaglestone  to  invite  their  destiny  to 
fheir  arms,  like  other  men  who  are 
not  content  to  let  things  alone.  The 
Eaglestone  brothers  did  let  things 


alone^  and  were  none  the  worse  for 
it 

A  day  came  when  the  tenant  of 
Hie  parsonage  gave  notice  to  go.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  Tom  tlukt  the 
paa*s(mag8  might  be  filled  as  other 
parsonages  were;  and  while  taking 
a  sort  of  general  view  of  this  idea, 
he  walked  down  tftie  hill  to  receive 
his  rent  from  IkErs.  Faxebrother,  and 
bid  her  good-bye.  He  saw  the  lady, 
and  he  saw  two  nieces  who  had 
come  to  help  in  the  labours  attend- 
ing on  departure.  He  found  that 
they  had  taken  rooms  in  the  village 
inn  for  a  month,  by  which  tune 
Mrs.  Farelttother'a  new  home  would 
be  ready  for  her— it  was  a  oottage 
on  a  small  property  about  ten  miles 
off,  which  had  lately  been  left  to  her 
by  a  relative.  The  entrance  of  these 
ladies  into  the  lives  of  the  bachelor 
brothers  was  thus  secured;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  Mary  Eare- 
brother  was  engaged  to  Tom  Eagle- 
stone, and  Ellen,  her  sister,  to  the 
squire.  The  girls  were  young, 
good,  and  pret^^  but  not  strong. 
The  squire  led  a  happy  life  with  a 
happy  woman  for  fifteen  years,  when 
she  died,  leaving  an  only  son :  her 
aistetait  the  parsonage  had  died  ten 
yeans  before  her,  leaving  adaughter> 
Maty. 

Since  his  wifels  death  tho  squire 
had  led  a  very  lonely  life.  Matthew, 
when  at  home  from  school  or  col- 
lege^ had  always  filled  the  dear  old 
house  with  noise,  bustle,  and  mirth, 
and  his  old  fether  enjoyed  the  fun 
heartily.  But  when  Matthew  was 
gone,  it  was  always  again  silenoe— 
such  a  strange  stillness,  people 
thought;  such  a  trying  contrast  to 
the  life  that  Matthew  invariably 
brought  home  with  him.  His  gun 
and  his  garden,  when  *  the  boy '  was 
away— 'Quite  enough  for  me,'  he 
used  ;to  say.  But  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  the  man  who,  old  as  he 
was,  could  go  across  country  on  his 
well-bred  hunter  with  all  the  zeal 
of  the  days  of  his  youth,  should 
really  not  be  weary  of  the  days  when 
he  was  so  utterly  alone. 

Matthew  had  spoken  to  his  father 
of  this,  and  had  pressed  him  to  go 
among  his  friends. 

'I  can't,  my  boy:  I  like  loneli- 
ness best    I  should  not  have  felt 
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as  I  do  if  Tom  had  not  mamed 
again.' 

And  BO  one  nigbt,  in  those  few 
words,  the  secret  dropped  oat. 

'If  I  went  to  friends,  I  should 
hare  to  go  there--go  to  the  parson- 
age, Mat  I  couldn't  do  it,  my  boy. 
He  shouldn't  hare  married  again; 
and  BO  soon,  too;  and  such  a  wo- 
man! Why,  I  nsed  to  think  Lady 
Mary  looked  down  oa  my  angel. 
When  first  I  was  left  alone,  I  used 
to  go  to  the  gate  in  the  dusk  of  the 
erening,  and  make  myself  go  in. 
It  took  half  an  boor  or  more,  some- 
times. Then  I  would  go  in— go  in 
straight,  as  I  bad  been  used  to  do 
when  we  had  a  sister  there.  Well, 
she  didn't  like  it,  Mat  And  then 
she  would  be  drilling  that  poor 
ohild--a  beautiful  litUe  thing  she 
is,  too;  and  when  she  wanted  to  Tax 
me  onoe,  she  said, "  Mary  has  been 
inattentiye,and  she  is  condemned  to 
talk  French  tiU  bed  time."  So  I 
answered,  "  The  child  shall  talk  as  I 
please  when  she  talks  to  me,  and  I 
should  not  understand  her  in  any 
languase  but  my  own."  Ah,  Mat^I 
sufifered  a  good  deal  for  the  sake  of 
little  Mary,  my  niece  by  a  double 
right;  but  Tom  was  never  very 
strong,  you  know.  He  had  the 
beau^,  but  the  power  was  mine. 
My  lady  rules  lum.  Mat.'  And  Hie 
old  squire  laughed  softly. 

From  that  time  Matthew  never 
pressed  his  father  to  go  among  his 
neighbours;  but  he  spent  all  the 
time  that  was  his  own  in  the  old 
house,  and  he  got  Mary  there,  a 
beautiful  girl  of  eighteen,  and  the 
dean  and  his  daughters  would  come 
to  stay,  and  Lady  Majy  would  grace 
the  old  house  very  willingly,  and 
be  well  enough  i^Ieaised  to  do  so, 
bringing  an  odd  little  girl,  her  own 
child,  with  her. 

This  odd  little  dark-faced  fairy 
was  a  grievance  to  the  old  squire ; 
you  see  he  was  willing  to  make 
himself  grievances  in.  connection 
with  Lady  Mary,  and  this  particular 
grievance  lay  in  the  fact  of  the  child 
being  called  Marietta,  as  if  her 
mother  could  not  have  called  her 
Martha,  or  Mildred,  or  any  other 
name,  common  or  grand,  beginning 
with  M,  instead  of  Marietta,  the 
Italian  version  of  Mary.    'Why, 


she  grudges  the  poor  child  her 
name,'  the  squire  would  exclaim, 
when  he  was  peevishly  inclined. 
But  the  squire  was  not  perfectly 
just  to  Lady  Mary. 

When  Mary  Eaglestone  was  eigh- 
teen her  ha&-sister  was  just  ten. 
She  was  so  small  as  to  look  not 
more  than  seven;  but  she  was  a 
bright,  dark-complexioned  little 
being,  as  strong  and  as  agile  as  a 
young  goat,  and  of  a  superhuman 
cleverness.  It  was  almost  uncanny 
to  find  this  little  creature  speaking 
thr^  languages,  playing,  singing, 
dancing,  and  making  herself  agree- 
able to  her  eldeBB  with  an  air  of  the 
most  amuRJng  patronage.  No  one 
was  more  amuiedthan  the  beautiful 
elder  sisler  with  the  perfect  features 
and  large  dreamy  brown  ^es  and 
luxuriant  chestnut  hair;  no  one 
loved  this  child  better  than  Mazy 
loved  her,  and  the  dark  fediy  was 
devoted  to  the  protecting  friend 
tiiat  her  sister  was  always  found  to 
be.  Marietta  saw  and  understood 
most  of  the  sitnations  around  her. 
She  knew  that  Harvey  Falkland  loved 
Idaiy  quite  as  soon  as  Mary  knew 
it  herself;  and  she  also  knew  that 
her  cousin,  Matthew  Eaglestone, 
had  also  found  an  attraction  at 
the  deanery;  but,  shaking  her  wise 
little  head,  she  was  'not  quite  sure 
whether  Isabel  cared  for  him.' 

It  was  well  that  the  child  was  of 
a  happy  sort,  and  of  an  indep^dent 
turn  of  mind— very  well  for  her  own 
heart,  certunly,  that  she  did  not 
want  a  father^s  love.  Mr.  Eagle- 
stone took  no  notice  of  this  child 
beyond  gazing  at  her  through  his 
spectacles  and  asking  out  loud, 
'  She's  a  remarkably  odd  child,  isn^t 
she,  Mary?'  This,  of  course,  when 
my  lady  was  not  in  the  room. 
Mary's  answer,  'She's  a  darling,' 
was  enough  for  Marietta.,  who  had 
no  objection  to  being  odd  if  it  gave 
her  dignity :  and  so,  to  the  world 
outside,  it  seemed  that  the  two 
old  brothers  and  Mary  were  one 
family  and  Lady  Maty  and  Marietta 
another. 

There  was  some  injustice  in  this ; 
for  not  only  was  the  parsonage 
househould  a  model  of  narmony, 
but  lady  Mary  did  her  duty  w^ 
and  assiduously.    She  had  made  up 
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lier  mind  as  to  what  her  li&  was  to 
be  when  she  had  also  made  np  her 
resolution  to  marry  Tom  Eaglestone. 
She  had  marked  him  down  as  her 
prey  the  first  time  she  saw  him, 
namely,  when  she  had  been  spend- 
ing a  few  days  with  the  bishop  at 
the  palace  at  Bedchester,  and  the 
;good  panon  had  dined  there,  jtust 
two  years  after  the  death  of  his 
wife. 

Lady  Maiy  was  at  that  time  hope- 
lessly beyond  thirty,  ancl  so  plain  as 
to  be  caUed  ngly  by  the  mueeling. 
Her  parents  were  both  dead.  Her 
father's  title,  and  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  it,  had  drifted  aside  to  her 
xmcle,  who  had  a  family  of  sons. 
She  and  a  sister  had  been  lefli,  as 
the  world  said,  penniloBS,  bat,  ao- 
•cording  to  their  trostees'  aooonnt, 
with  two  hundred  a  year  each.  In 
despair  the  elder  had  married  an 
aged,  gouty,  good-tempered  old  peer, 
to  nurse  lum  in  his  age  and  be  pen- 
sioned afiar  his  death.  It  was  a 
Tery  right-minded  bargain,  in  spite 
•of  all  romancers.  The  younger. 
Lady  Mazy,  piefenred  Mr.  Eagle- 
stone,  and  made  herself  agreeable 
accordingly.  She  was  a  clever  and 
An  educated  woman.  She  went  as 
near  to  xnroposing  to  him  as  she 
dared ;  and  when  the  proposal  was 
made  and  accepted,  she  married 
him  as  quickly  as  she  could.  So  far, 
certainly,  Lady  Mary  vhu  the  design- 
ing woman  that  the  squire  always 
felt  her  to  be.  But  the  state  of 
afGftirs  had  changed  after  a  time. 
An  old  uncle  of  her  mother's  died. 
He  had  never  given  them  help  when 
they  wanted  it;  but,  approving 
highly  of  the  ways  in  wmch  they 
had  helped  themselves,  he  left  to 
«ach  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  and 
Lady  Mary  was  very  glad.  She  was 
Tery  glad  for  her  husband's  sake.  He 
had  had  four  hundred  a  year  from 
his  living,  and  two  hundred  a  year 
from  his  own  patrimony,  which  was 
settled  safely  on  Mary.  His  wife's 
two  hundred  a  year  she  had  from 
the  first  divided  with  him,  but  now, 
as  each  dividend-day  occurred,  she 
paid  all  that  came  to  her  into  her 
hosband's  hands,  and  made  no  boast 
of  it,  only  thanking  him  for  his  kiad 
<»re  and  protecting  love,  for  he  did 
love  her  m  a  way  sufficiently  satis- 


fiELCtory,  though  not  with  the  old  love 
that  he  thought  of  sometimes. 

Altogether,  Lady  Mary  is  not  dis- 
liked by  us,  I  hope,  kmd  readers. 
She  took  great  pains  aboat  Mary 
Eaglestone,  and  had  her  extremely 
well  taught.  No  doubt  she  liked 
her  all  the  better  for  her  beauty; 
but  she  brought  her  up  well  and 
attended  to  her  diligently.  When 
the  girl  visited  her  dress  was  always 
perfect:  no  mother  coukl  have 
more  critically  examined  the  general 
efiect,  or  taken  more  care  to  place 
the  flowers  with  her  own  hand 
among  the  luxnriant  curls.  *She 
wants  to  marry  the  girl  off  her 
hands,'  said  the  dear  old  unforgiving 
squire.  So  she  did;  but  she  was 
bent  on  marrying  her  uieS,  and 
Mary  Eaglestone  had  the  abiding 
sense  of  being  taken  care  of  ana 
made  the  best  of.  It  was  not  in 
human  natore  not  to  love  so  con- 
sistent a  friend,  and  she  did  love 
her,  but  not  with  the  devotion  she 
gave  to  her  &ther,  who  was  not  of 
the  smallest  apparent  use  to  her, 
nor  with  the  cheerfol  delight  that 
Marietta  inspired.  Mary  loved  her 
stepmother  as  you  would  love 
a  good,  dear-judging,  fiuvseeinff 
strong-headed,  and  consistently  kind 
protectress.  Out  of  this  sort  of  love 
there  did  not  come  much  happiness 
to  Mary;  but  there  grew  itom  it 
dolly  increasing  power  to  '  my  lady,' 
and  perhaps  a  sense  of  safety  to 
Mary,  which  might  have  been  hap- 
piness in  its  own  way. 

If  this  stepmother  so  considered 
the  girl  as  invariably  to  show  her  to 
the  best  advantage;  if  her  qniet 
comments— they  were  always  quiet 
— ^were  undeniably  correct,  how 
could  Mary  Eaglestone  help  trust- 
ing her?  The  government  was  firm, 
but  always  for  the  good  of  the  go- 
verned. '  Let  me  see  you  when  you 
are  ready,'  would  be  said  if  she  was 
only  going  to  walk  to  Eaglestone 
with  her  father,  if  friends  were  there. 
Then  a  few  words  of  criticism,  a 
direction  given  in  the  gentlest  way, 
would  produce  some  change,  little 
in  itself  and  great  in  its  results — 
visibly  great  to  Mary  herself,  as  she 
looked  in  the  tall  glass  in  Lady 
Mary's  dressing-room— and,  'How 
good   mamma's  judgment  is,  how 
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well  she  knows/  was  a  cotmnentary 
that  strengthened  her  stepmother's 
power  as  often  as  it  was  n»de. 

Lady  Mary  never  vexed  or  irri- 
tated her  stepdaughter;  she  never 
pievented  her  going  into  the  right 
company;  she  took  pains  that  her 
beanty  should  snffinr  no  damage 
from  bad  dressing ;  she  would  paok 
up  the  pretty  things  with  her  own 
band,  select  things  iiom  her  own 
jewelleiy  for  her  to  wear ;  she  wonld 
match,  compare,  combine,  till  the 
dress  and  its  omamentswere  in  per- 
fect taste,  and  Mary  ooold  not  help 
being  grateful.  She  told  the  girl 
what  songs  to  sing,  and  whfttpieces 
to  play;  she  practised  with  her, 
taught  hcTi  partected  her,  wiili  an 
untiring  gentle  perseverance  that 
would  have  oommauded  suecess 
with  one  te  less  talented  than 
Mary.  And  all  this  was  dotie  witlfr* 
out  one  word  of  fusgy  discuflBiaa  or 
vulgar  anxiety.  Lady  Mary's  deci^ 
sions  were  positive  and  perfect; 
they  took  in  everything  and  ez^ 
tended  into  all  possibilities.  The 
oonsequenoes  were  delightful*  Mary 
Eaglestone  was  the  most  beautiftil, 
the  best  dressedi  the  best-mannered, 
the  most  accomplish^  girl  in  that 
part  of  the  county.  Heaven  bad 
made  her  light-hearted.  Thexlieamy 
brown  eyes  wonld  look  too  full  of 
happiness  for  words  written  or 
spoken.  Her  beauty  was  not  of  the 
fashing  kind,  but  of  the  sort  that 
intensities  itself  with  a  wonderful 
power  when  thoroughly  known. 
The  young  loved  her,  they  did  not 
know  why,  only  they  liked  looking 
at  her.  Older  ones  admired  her. 
Everything  Mary  eaid  or  did  had  a 
grace  with  it  whKh  was  all  her  own ; 
and  all  the  little  world  round  Bed* 
Chester,  when  wondering  over  her 
future,  generally  fixed  their  thoughts 
on  Harvey  Falkland  and  wished  mm 
'good  luck.' 

Lady  Mary  never  appeared  todi»* 
like  her  stepdaughter's  frequent 
visits  to  the  deanery.  It  was  the 
best  joy  in  the  girl's  life  to  visit 
there.  She  and  Isabel  were  deav 
i^'ends ;  it  was  very  improving  to 
talk  German  with  that  clever  Sarab, 
and  Fraulein  Elossack;  and  l^iLrs. 
Mordaunt^s  kiss  was  the  most  truly 
motherly  thing  that   Maiy    ever 


knew.  The  dear  old  dean  dreamed 
blissfully  while  Mary  sang  ot  an 
evening.  And  Harvey  felt,  wkmi 
he  was  at  home  during  her  visits^ 
that  she  was  his  fate. 

What  Harvey  fait  all  the  little 
world  about  them  knew.  Ouiainiy 
Maxyknewit  She  knew  that  Hac* 
vey  Falkland  was  her  property,  but 
she  had  not  gone  that  lost  step  in 
knowledge  whieb  would  have  made 
her  confess  that  she  was  hi&  I^y 
Mary,  who  knew  and  saw  evary- 
tfaing  in  her  own  passwnless  manner, 
said  to  herself  that  Harney  Eaikiand 
was  »  very  charming  youth,  but  not 
agoodmateh.  She  knew  the  deanfH 
meatia  as  well  as  if  she  had  kept  his 
baiAKr'a  book^  He  would  leave  all 
his  children  alike  five  Hioiisand 
a^pieee,  perhaps.  Harvey  was  ^naxy 
clever,  luckily ;  he  would  work  him*- 
selfon*  He  woidd  pass  his  exami- 
naftiim  in  the  spshig— agood  one,  no 
doubt— -bat  he  was  not  a  good 
match.  This  was  always  the  lady's 
quiet  verdict.  She  never  betrayed 
herself.  She  was  silent  and  passive. 
She  never  refused  the  dean's  invita- 
tions to  Mary;  neiriev  deviated  fh>m 
that  just  line  of  hers  which  was  to 
make  her  stepdaughter,  in  every 
way,  faultless.  She  had  measured 
Haorvey'e  irtxength  cdf  character ;  shv 
knew  lie  was  liring  the  most  dan- 
gerous life ;  but  moths  had  alwagrs 
flown  into  fire,  and  burnt  their 
winge  time  immemorial— he  was  a 
badmateht 

AVhetber  Lady  Mary  Eagloatone 
had  any  heart  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
She  had  what  people  call  a  great 
deal  of  character.  I  cannot  dislike 
her.  I  never  did.  She  had  never 
learnt,  poor  woman,  that  there  was 
any  worse  woe  than  want  of  money. 
That  woe  she  had  suffered,  silently, 
as  those  suffer  who  are  ashamed  of 
their  grief.  That  woe  she  intended 
to  keep  from  her  stepdaughter  and 
from  Marietta.  Surely  tibere  was 
somethiDg  good  in  such  a  resolu- 
tibn?  And  she,  poor  woman— in 
her  Ignorance  doubly  poor— had 
never  kamtthat  for  some  men  there 
are  greater  riches  than  a  good  patii- 
mouy;  that  such  men  aa  Harvey 
Falkland  had  in  themselves  wealth 
and  true  greatness;  and  that  there 
are  worse  investments  for  a  woman's 
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lom  than  the  soimd  head,  the  trne 
heart,  and  the  vendy  hands  of  a  man 
who  can  labour  and  vin— who  can 
ioQ  and  triumph* 

Lady  Mary  had  ne^r  knoim  the 
best  parts  of  lifo,  and  -m  need  not 
jodi^e  her  hardly  beoanse  of  her 
misfortmia  I  have  said  that  JE  do 
not  knoir  whetbeir  she  had  a  heart 
or  not  If  she  had  she  had  never 
made  any  aogparintaiice  witti  it.  In 
thk  matter  of  HttTroy  Falkland  and 
Mary,  she  never  thought  of  Mary's 
heart  Snehra  ihcnght  ivonld  haite 
bean  uiBeemiy  :to  hier.  She  leireiE 
thought  of  txonble/OT'feaBed  abont 
djsappomtment  As  she  iiad  de* 
eided.  the  eoloar.  of  &  ribbon,  ca  pnn 
nooneed  for  a  Tn»atb/  or^  a  iBingHe 
rose,  BO  she  ehonld  mive  judgmentin 
tbi»  ease,  if  jndgimit  h^d  to  be 
gitan.  The  whole  experience  of 
Mary^  life  was  tha(k<ber  stepmother 
knew  best  Lady  Mary  nerer 
doobted  her  own  powers  ^Sbe 
mnst  manry  well  fovher  own  sake 
and  lor  Manetta'fift— he  is  a  bad 
matehP 

CflAPTBB  in. 
IF  you  ;^n.  KOT  wh£»  you  ilAlf— 

Yery  early  in.  July«  Tevy  soon 
aller  that  ride  np  to.the  Oharlbuy 
gafces  which  we  have  ahreatfy  re« 
oogoded,  Matthew  BaglestoBe  and 
fiarwy  Fftlhlandwere  safe  in  their 
xtqjeotive  homesi  Qarvey  wemld 
be  twenty-one  the  first  week  in 
Deottnber,  and  he  was  gois^  np  for 
his  examination  in  his  fourteenth 
term  in  the  spring.  He  was  reading 
hard.  Matthew,  too,  was  reading; 
and  as  he  said  he  was  reading  with 
Falkland  he  need  to  be  often  at  the 
deanery  in  a  xoom  eaUed  Hfurrey's 
stody ;  bnt  he  was  nd  gdng  np  li^r 
his  esamiiiation  for  a  year--that  is, 
at  the  jliiohaelmas  examioalion  in 
ttie  year  foikiwiqg. 

'Sbm  kng  -vaoalaon  made  an  im-^ 
portant  part  in  these  men's  lives^ 

'Hanrey  Falkland  likes  being 
here,'  said  the  old  sqnire^  in  a  sns* 
picion-toned  Yoioa  to  his  soa,  one 
morning  atthebreak&stHtable,  whoi 
anote  proposing  a Tisit  ±oua  Fsdk* 
land  Ivy  open. 

'Ye&  We'll  ask  Lady  Mary,  and 
tiieothflrai' 


'  The  others!'  growled  the  squire. 

'Tes,  all  of  them.' 

'  It's  lucky  yon  neyer  &11  in  lore 
with  your  cousin,' said  the  old  man, 
his  face  relaxing  into  a  smile. 

Matthew  looked  np  in  yezy  honest 
astonishment. 

'  6he's  a  cousin  twice  oyer;  and 
you  would  say  "No."  I  think  I 
shall  have  foetto:  luck  as  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  father,  if  I  ^ed  on 
Isabel  FalUand.' 

*  God  bless  thee,  my  boy  I' 

The  old  man's  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  Llatthew  had  made  a  bold 
stroke,  all  on  a  soddouj  without  any 
preparation. 

'  The  world  goee  fast;  you  are 
not  of  age  till  Januairyi  and  I  never 
thovght  of  it  tai  I  was  fifty.' 

*  The  ontyinstanee  of  a  bed  ex* 
ample  I  can  reckon  against  you,' 
said  Matthew,  merrily.  '  You  hare 
guessed  Harvey's  secret  Fot  fear 
ofyourgnoflsing  mine  I  have  told 
you.  It  is  a  secret^  and  I  shall  Uke 
it  all  the  better  for  your  sharing  it 
All  I  mean  to  say  is  that  when  I 
make  my  start  in  life- 1  shall  hope 
for  a  wife  in  Isabel.' 

Then  the  two,  having  finished 
their  breakfast^  got  up,  and  shook 
hands  and  'Thank  you,  father,' 
dioaed  the  subject  But  in  a  mo- 
ment more  Mr.  Eaglestone  said-— 

'  I  tlmik  fortime  will  &your  Falk- 
land* He  has  rare  talents.  But 
Lady  Mary  will  marry  my  niece  as 
she  likea' 

'  I  am  sore  Mary  loves  Harvey.' 

Matthew  spoke  hotly.  The  reply 
came  coldly  enough— *  That  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it'  Then 
they  parted,  and  Matthew  strolled 
out  to  the  gravel  walk,  and  felt  just 
a  littlevexed  at  Ins  old  lather's  hard 
judgment;  for  he  rained  Mary 
Faglestone's  lo?er  yery  much. 

Time  flowed  on  merrily.  The  old 
Mower's  inexorable  scythe  was 
wreathed  with  flowers,  surely.  Bald- 
headed  Time!  How  they  laughed 
as  he  worked,  silently,  bringing  down 
hours  and  days— how  they  laughed, 
and  bade  him  work  harder,  for  they 
wanted  the  months  to  pass,  and  felt 
impatient,  calling  on  the  future,  that 
was  to  bring  them  the  gifts  they 
longed  for,  to  oome  quickly.  Mary, 
at  the  deanery-- tho  one  privileged 
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gae9fc  wbo  was  Allowed  to  share  wiiih 
Sarah  Falkland  the  work  that  the 
dean  wanted  doae  in  the  libnu^, 
where  it  was  his  habit  to  remain  in 
the  mornings— Mary  at  Eaglestone^ 
with  the  friends  she  had  chosen— in 
which  list  Harvey  figured  always— 
Moiy  at  the  paraonage,  where  her 
stepmother  welcomed  enreiy  one 
witn  her  well-bred,  gradons  manner 
—Mary  was  the  heroine  of  the  d^, 
and  the  position  agreed  with  her 
perfectly.  She  looked  the  perfection 
of  happiness  and  beauty.  People, 
eyery  where,  had  settled  that  Harrey 
was  the  accepted  lover.  Lady  Manr 
heard  the  report,  and  said '  Oh  nor 
with  smiling  8urpris&  And  except 
by  that  little^  'Oh sol*  she  never 
spoke  of  ii  And*  indeed,  Haorvef 
had  not  spoken  to  Stey.  B0  only 
claimed  her  everywhere  openly,  and 
she  everywhere  yielded  to  his  claim; 
somehow  she  knew  that  after  bis  ex- 
amination he  would  speak.  And  so 
the  winter  wore  away,  and  the  yoon^ 
man  at  length  returned  to  St.  Isi- 
dore's. Then,  the  examination  time 
had  come,  and  Harvey  was  going  in 
for  honoTUB. 

Soon  he  was  standing  with  his 
father  again  in  the  library  at  the 
deanery.  He  had  taken  a  Double 
First  'The  mother's  own  child!' 
said  the  dean;  and  the  good  man 
blessed  his  boy,  and  thanked  God. 

The  next  thing  was  that  he  went 
to  the  parsonage  and  saw  Mary 
Eaglestone.  He  told  her  all  in  good 
plain  manly  words;  but  she  looked 
up  in  his  face,  scared,  at  firsts  and 
then  dropped  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  weeping, — ^'Ohl  Harvey, 
dream-land  was  so  sweet!  Why 
should  we  ever  awake?* 

He  did  not  understand  her.  And 
was  he  not  a  conqueror,  fresh  from 
victories?  Did  he  not  know  that 
he  had  her  heart?  .^ow  could 
he  understand  her?  So  he  told  her 
they  were  each  other's  now,  and  that 
he  would  speak  to  her  father  when 
he  came  home— he  was,  unluckily, 
gone  away  for  the  day— and  she 
could  tell  Lady  Mary  if  bhe  pleased. 
He  did  not  stay  long.  He  had  to  go 
to  Eaglestone  to  talk  to  the  squire, 
and  see  Matthew ;  but  he  promised 
to  come  the  next  day,  and  so  was 
gone. 


Mary  had  sunk  down  <m  a  low 
stool  by  the  window-seat  at  the  foot 
of  a  high  stand  of  roses  and  azaleas, 
forced  into  early  flower.  Lady  Mary 
came  in,  and  sat  down  at  her  own 
little  work*table  opposite  to  her. 

'  So  Harvey  Falkland  has  bean 
here.  I  have  josfe  heard  of  his  suc- 
cess.' Than  ma  looked  steadily  at 
Mary,  yet  scarcely  raisinff  her  head 
from  her  work,  and  said,  'Has  he 
spoken  to  yon  ?' 

The  girl  looked  at  the  immovable 
fiM»  and  sttd  Bomatfaing  which  meant 
tha  iniith ;  and  Lady  Mary  iraiiwi 
her  eyefarows  once,  and  ^ve  tiM 
slightest  of  little  shrogs. 

'  These  things  will  hapMn,'  ifaa 
said.  'Ifaavaseea  italialaiig.  It 
is  well  to  hara  got  itt  ever.' 

'But, mammal'  ATidMsfytaiiBfla 
a  piteous  fiuae  on  the  serene  lady. 

*Yes^Iknow.  He  is  very  clever, 
and  very  good*looking.  And  when 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  he  will 
probably  be  a  tharoughly  agcaeable 
man  of  the  world.  I  eixpec'  great 
thmgs  of  Harvey  Falkland.  He  will 
Bucoeed  in  life^-achieve  some  great 
success.  It  will  take  twenty  yeara 
And  then  he  will  marry^-many 
wdil.  I  am  sure  he  will  make  a 
figure  at  the  Bar.  He  is  well  bom, 
and  that  is  an  advantage  to  any  man 
who  really  can  and  will  work.  Ye^ 
he  will  make  his  fortune,  and  many. 
I  give  him  twenty  years.' 

Lady  Mary  spoke  with  a  quiet 
tone  of  calculation  which  carried 
conviction  into  Mary's  heart  The 
girl  sat  looking  up  through  lier 
tears  into  Lady  Mary's  face,  aid 
feeling  every  icy  word  drop  like  a 
pellet  of  hard  hail  into  her  heart  and 
wound  and  freese,  and  freeze  again, 
till  she  grew  numb  and  almost 
sens^ess  under  the  operation.  Lady 
Mary  once  more  gave  a  sti»nge  look 
at  Mary. 

'You  must  not  feel  vexed/  she 
said.  '  I  have  told  you  the  truth.  I 
know,  though  Harvey  does  not :  but 
then  twenty-one  knows  so  little? 
It  was  true  enough  to  drive  hei 
mad,  and  Mary  felt  it  to  be  so.  'In 
twenty  years'  time,  when  he  has 
almost  lived  the  term  of  his  presont 
life  over  again,  we  shall  go  to  his 
wedding— no^  /  shall  not !  But  you 
will  think  of  this  day,  Mary,  and  do 
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joMoe  to  my  prophetic  powers.    I 
ezpeet  grat  things  from  Harvey 

Tlitfi  Lady  Mary  aaid,  'I  most 
piit«n  my  boimet,  and  go  and  see 
Jane  Ter^s  child '-Hshe  ivtts  a  good 
woman  to  tiie  poor  always.  Bat 
zeally  she  wentto  find  her  hn^Mnd, 
andtbiy  wait  to  the  woman's  cot* 
tag»  together. 

Now,  of  all  evil  things.  Lady  ICary 
held  'a  scene*  in  most  abhc^rence ; 
80  she  got  her  hnsband  to  write  to 
Harfi^  SUkland/and  mahe  it  all 
iiDaM88ible«'  So  a  note  was  written 
— BBdeedy  Lsdy  Mary  wrote  it  her^ 
fielfy  and  marked  it '  Oopy/  bat  in 
&ettt  was  Mr.  Eaglestaneiioopy  that 
went  to  fiarvey.  It  was  the  best. 
Modesty  and  most  seosttile  note 
thiterer  was  written.  It  told  him, 
too,  to  write  to  Mary;  and  it  in- 
farmsd  him  also  that  Mary  was 
behttriii^  Tery  w«ll,  and  was  in 
Te^  sensible  dispositions;  ftirther, 
the  note-said  that  Lady  Mary  was 
going' to -iLondGn,  and  that  this  little 
«7fint  had  deteamikied  her  to  go 
immediately.  Mary's  education  was 
scarcely  finished,  and  this  wonld  be 
■a  geod.time  tor  her  to  haTe  some 
mere  singing  lessons  from  Mdlte. 
Clsm 

GQiis  note  made  Haryiey  feel  so 
very  young.  Had  he  in  the  first 
^01^  of  hw  first  victory  made  a 
fool  of  himself?  And  was  Mary 
really  a  yonng  girl  not  ont  of  the 
schoolroom?  At  first  Harvey 
Falkland  actoally  felt  his  face  bum 
with  shame.  Then  his  eonrage 
-came  back,  and  with  it  the  in- 
flexible intention  of  the  strong  man 
^at  he  was.  He  wrote  a  short 
note  to  Mr.  Ess^estone,  thanking 
him,  and  not  adding  one  word  to 
his  thanks;  and  he  enclosed  a  note 
to  Mary,  saying  he  was  set  aside  by 
her  father,  but  only  for  the  present 
— he  should  try  again.  He  should 
watoh,  work,  and  wait  Then  be 
walked  into  his  father's  room,  called 
in  bis  sisters,  and  simply  told  all 
that  bad  passed.  In  that  house  it 
gave  pleasure  rather  than  pain.  No 
one  erer  thought  of  Harvey  losing 
Mary.  They  were  free;  but  their 
love  was  known.  Only  Matthew 
Eaglestone,  who  was  actually  en- 
^gaged  to  Isabel,  thought  the  whole 


prooeeding  an  over-cautious  one. 
•  As  if  Harvey  was  like  other  men,' 
he  said;  '  it  would  serve  Lady  Mary 
right  if  she  lost  him  r 

The  visit  to  London  took  place, 
and  Mary  had  many  masters,  and 
improved  vastly.  She  worked  for 
Harvey's  sake,  secretly.  She  would 
be  great  in  her  way,  and  matoh  him 
bravely. 

At  Michaelmas  Matthew  Eagle- 
stone  passed  his  eiamination.  And 
then  Mm.  Mordaunt,  and  Isabel,  and 
Matttiew  joined  Lady  Mary  and  her 
party  in  a  six^w^ks'  tour  on  the 
Continent. 

In  anoi^er  year,  a  little  after  his 
twenty^third  birthday,  Harvey  was 
called  to  the  Bar.  He  was  soon  a 
marted  man.  YeQr  soon  indeed 
Lady  Mary's  prophetic  words  seemed 
to  be  finding  their  accomplishment 

There  had  been  no  change  in  the 
old  relations  between  the  deanery 
and  the  parsonage^  Harvey  was 
very  seldom  at  home,  but  when  he 
was  he  visited  tine  Eaglestones,  and 
Mary  knew,  in  the  old  way,  that  he 
was  her  property. 

Four  years  had  passed :  Maiy  was 
just  twtanty-two,  and  Harvey  was 
nearly  twenty-five.  He  was  at  the 
deanery,  to  be  present  at  Isabel^ 
marriage,  and  he  adced  Mary  once 
more.  But  when  he  went  to  her 
father  he  was  still  refused.  He  had 
not  income  enough  to  marry  upon. 
He  was  very  young  still.  He  had 
little,  if  any,  inheritance.  The  dean 
made  him  a  good  allowance,  but  the 
dean  might  die. 

Sitting  with  Lady  Mary,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  all-powerful,  he 
argued,  begged,  prayed.  '  Might  it 
not  be  an  engagement  to  be  fulfilled 
when  he  was  rich?  Only  let  him 
hope.' 

Kind,  cold,  sensible  Lady  Mary 
only  answered,  'No,  no;  for  both 
their  sakes,  no.' 

There  was  a  little  anger  at  the 
deanery.  Some  not  unjust  resent- 
mente  burnt  in  the  dean's  warm 
heart.  It  was  cruel  to  the  young 
people.  Mary  was  old  enough  to 
judge  for  herself.  If  Mary  chose  to 
engage  herself  to  Harvey,  then 
Haorvey's  father  would  not  thmk  her 
in  the  wrong.  He  was  convinced 
that  his  son  would  be  a  great  man. 
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And  so  it  happened,  that  afto  a 
time  Harvey  wrote  from  London  to 
Maxy,  and  asked  her  to  assert  her 
woman's  rights^  and  engage  herself 
to  him.  And  he  did  this  at  a  qniet 
moment  in  their  history.  The  dear 
old  sqniie  at  Eaglestone  Manor  was 
dead,  and  Matthew  had  got  a  go- 
▼eimnent  appoiatmcnt  in  Canada. 
It  was  an  honourable  and  an  im« 
portant  post;  aad  before  he  and 
Isabel  left  England  they  wished  to 
see  Mary  Eoglestone^i  fatnie  ar- 
ranged happily.  The  manor*hoase 
was  to  be  let:  this  would  cha&ge 
their  pcksition  at  the  parsonage  a 
good  deal ;  and  as  Horrey'a  talents 
had  attracted  considerable  attention^ 
it  was  no  longer  imprndent  for  the 
engagement  to  be  allowed :  if  not 
allowed,  she  woold  atili  haTC  the 
right  to  pledge  herself  to  wast  until 
aafficient  suooess  to  aatisfy  her 
father  was  achieved. 

This  Harvey  urged  in  a  letter. 
And  in  this  letter  he  said  that  his 
father  was  coming  to  London  to 
have  a  laat  sight  of  Isabel,  and  he 
woold  bring  either  message  or  note 
from  her.  'Bat,'  he  said,  'if  yon 
have  not  courage  enough  to  stand 
by  me  now,  don't  tell  me  so.  I 
could  not  bear  ii  I  have  before 
BOW  pleaded  foor  yoa  as  few  men 
would  have  pleaded— as  I  ooald 
not  have  done  had  not  my  lore  been 
stronger  than  my  pride.  No  new 
arguments  can  be  broaght  forward. 
I  will  not  bear  the  repetition  of  the 
old  ones.  Of  course  you  will  show 
this  letter  to  your  &ther.  I  now 
very  humbly  entxeat  him  to  sanction 
our  engi^ement  If  be  sUll  fbars, 
I  ask  you  so  fax  to  assert  your  rights 
as  to  promise  to  wait  for  me.' 

Mary  showed  her  letter,  and  very 
proud  she  was  of  it.  Her  father 
was  very  kind,  and  said  he  loved 
Harvey,  but  he  must  insist  that 
Lady  Mary*s  judgment  should  be 
taken.  'She  always  knows  best 
She  has  made  you  what  you  are. 
She  has  the  best  judgment  in  the 
world.  I  will  have  no  departure  in 
this  case  from  her  will.' 

He  had  never  in  his  life  spoken 
80  positively  to  his  daughter.  And 
Lady  Mary  was  more  frigid,  moro 
wise,  more  impassible  than  ever. 

'Child's-play!  He  knows  nothing 


of  lifa  The  rain  of  both.  i%e 
dean  is  quite  right;  he  is  soie  to 
be  a  great  man,  if  th^  will  only 
let  him.  It  is  madness  to  hamper  a 
youth  with  a  young  wife ;  and  as  to 
an  engagement,  fuicy  all  the  Londoin 
giris  he  will  be  deceiving  if  ha  euc- 
ceeds,  as  we  all  expect^  in  the  next 
Hbw  years.  Why,  Sit  Hency  Easihead» 
who  was  bom  muek  lower  down 
than  Harvey,  married  Jjotd  Grim- 
atona'a  daughter  when  he  was  only 
fort^4hree>  and  founded  a  ibmily, 
and  left  a  splendid  ibctone  behind 
him.  Beally  this  sehemet  to  zuin 
Harvey,  and  mpke  Mary  a  drodge 
to  life  is  the  most  ignorant  thing  I 
ever  heard  of,  and  very  unkind  to 
both  of  them/  Then,  aOer  a  paatse, 
^  Z  had  bettw  write  to  Harvey  my- 
t»lf.' 

So,  when  the  day  for  the  dean's 
defparture  came,  Lady  Mary  was 
with  him  in  his  libnu^.  She  was 
the  embodiment  of  all  worldly  wis- 
dom. He  knew  that  she  was  right 
In  a  sense.  Butthen  he  felt  that  he 
was  right  in  a  better  sense^  and  a 
higher.  But  he  had  no  zig^  to 
contradict  her. 

*  I  have  written  to  Harvey.  Whero 
do  you  put  the  things  you  are  to 
take  to  him?' 

*  In  that  open,deep  drawer  in  my 
tabW 

She  put  her  little  packet  into  the 
drawer,  and  stood  a  moment  beforo 
it 

'Thamk  you,' said  the  dean;  and 
Lady  Mary  moved  away.  But  in 
^at  moment  she  had  seen  a  small 
parcel  directed  to  Harvey  in  Mary's 
wiithag.  For  one  moment  she  was 
tempted  to  take  it  away;  but  she 
thrust  the  thought  from  hex^  and 
left  it  where  it  was. 

By  tins  you  will  see  that  Mary 
had  visited  the  good  old  roan ;  she, 
too,  had  asked  where  to  place  hser 
note  to  Harvey;  ahe,  too,  nad  been 
directed  to  the  open  drawer,  and 
there  she  had  deposited  her  written 
promise  to  wait  for  him  all  her  lifo 
if  he  so  willed.  The  shy  little  soul 
had  not  told  the  dean.  And  now 
he  gathered  up  notes  and  parcels, 
and  a  few  letters  he  wished  Harvey 
to  read,  and  by  the  afternoon  was 
off  for  town.  His  mind  was  fall  of 
Lady  Mary's  truisms.    If  Mary  had 
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talked  ia  him  he  i?oiild  never  bayo 
listened  to  thg^»Tt- 

Hary  Eagleatoae  had  gcme  book 
veiy  happj  in  the  atsength  of  her 
seoiet.  She  had  ft  vight  te  wait: 
she  had  a  tight  never  to  many*  If 
die  chose  to  wait  on  till  death  i£eed 
her  from  her  promise^  she  could  do 
it  in  the  exercise  of  her  Juat  rights; 
in  Yirtae  of  her  indlTidoalitj*  She 
wentbackaghrlnolonger'^^woniaini 
onoa  for  alL  But  she  did  not  goesa 
that  the  woman^i  lot  may  be  haixler 
than  the  gixl'A. 

The  dean  troTeUed  to  Londooi, 
and  thought  Lady  Many  a  Teiy 
fiennble'  woman^  irho  .knew  the 
world  Teiy  ^rell.  Yon  see,  ahe  had 
:flattaied  the  old  man,  and  pro*- 
pfacsied  nnmeaainrcd  gmtnesa  for 
Haryey.  Not  that  she  was  deoeit- 
fol.  She*  stock  to  her  Terdict  that 
he  wap  a  very  bad  maioh,  and  paror 
nonnetd  the  same  distinotly ;  but 
the  dean  iras  flattered,  seYetthelesB. 

The  dean  stayed  three  weeks 
in  London^  and  during  this  time 
Hanrey never  wrote  toMiary*  Xhe 
Dean  oams  back  emd  brought  no 
letter.  Maiy  went  to  the  deaoery> 
bnt  there  was  no  signi  6he  thought 
MrsL  Mozdaunt'a  kiss  ino^gered  oa 
hei  cheek  a  little.  She  fancied  that 
8«ndi  avoided  beingalone  with  her. 
She  knew  that  the  dean  made  a 
greater  show  of  kindness  than  usual. 

Things  had  been  difforeut  since 
Isabel's  marriage,  perhaps;  the  loss 
of  the  geeat  friends  in  a  iiftmily  is  a 
losathatinehideBachan^.  No  one 
said  awovd  of  Earyey;  and  Mary 
could  not  ask  about  htm.  But  when 
weeks  had  grown  mto  months; 
when  her  memory  kept  on  pro- 
ducing the  words  in  which  ahe 
had  promised  herself  to  him,  till 
they  came  back  to  her  in  the  night, 
trompet*tongued,  and  w(^e  her  out 
ot  deep;  then  ahe  determined  to 
apeik  to  Lady  Maryt 


^  Mamma,  that  time-HSome  time 
ainoe;,  when  the  dean  went  to  London 
to  see-^to  see  Isabel  and  Matthew 
liefore  they  went — did  you  write  to 
Harvey  Falkland  r 

'Yea,  toy  love.' 

<  IMd  he  answer  you?' 

'  YeS)  he  answered  me :  you  can 
see  his  letter,  and  the  copy  of  mine^ 
if  you  like.' 

*I  should  like  to  see  them» 
mamma.' 

Lady  Maiy  did  nob  keep  her 
waiting.  She  wont  intolii^.  Eagle^ 
atone's  study,  and  found  the  lettera, 
and  brought  them  immediately* 
Lady  Maiy's  letter  was  only  a  repe* 
tition  of  the  old  argoment^that 
Harvey  would  be  great  one  day,  but 
that  he  was  a  bad  match  before 
that  end  was  gained ;  and  Harvey'a 
answer  was  short,  manly,  and  hearty 
«— he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
Lady  Mary  was  right,  and  her  step* 
daughter  saibst  under  her  protec- 
tion. 

It  WIS  all  plam.  He  had  listened 
to  those  who  called  themselves  wise. 
Ho  had  oast  a&ide  her  poor  little 
promises  of  faithfulness.  She  had 
offered  her  life  to  him,  because  he 
had  told  her  to  do  so;  and  then  he 
would  not  hssve  itw 

The  girl  sat  still  with  the  open 
letters  in  her  lap.  She  could  with 
difficulty  believe  her  eyesight  But 
ahe  did  believe  at  last,  and  then  she 
gave  the  letters  back.  Lady  Maiy 
replaced  them;  then  she  returned 
to  the  room  and  to  her  occupation. 
The  subjects  just  considered  did  not 
admit  of  conversation. 

'People  say  the  Tufton  Smiths 
want  to  be  Matthews'  tenants  at  tbo 
manor-house,'  she  said,  after  a 
pause.  And  then  Maiy  knew  that 
they  were  never  again  to  speak  of 
Harvey  Falkland. 


(To  le  continued.) 
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SUMMEB  ON  THE  SPANISH  FEONTIEE. 


WHAT  has  become  of  the  Eng- 
Ikhmiiieand  springs?  Are  the 
chalybeate  waters  of  oar  island  less 
efficacious  than  of  jore?    Can  we 
no  longer  hope  to  simmer  away 
maladies  in  the  hot^  or  poison  dis- 
eases with  the  oold  water,  as  our 
grandparents  did  ?  The  glory  of  the 
'Wells'  has  departed,  and  thon^^ 
Bath,  Harrogate,  Ohdtenham,  and 
Tnnbridge  are  frequented  still,  it  is 
mostly  curiosity  that  takes  the  ym- 
tens  of  the  present  day  to  see  the 
places  where  their  ancestors  strolled, 
flirted,  and  sipped   the  nauseous 
water,  in  bag- wigs  and  ruffles,  hoops 
and   powder.     The  once   fitmous 
pump-rooms  are  given  over  to  dust 
and  the  ghosts  of  the  past,  and  little 
else  but  memory  remains  of  the 
glorious  times  when  beauty,  rank, 
and  fashion  flocked  to  bathe,  drink, 
dance,  and  gamble  their  days  and 
nights,  at  one  or  other  of  the  towns 
which  had  risen  round  the  mineral 
«>ringB  of  England.    With  us  the 
ehalybeates  have  certainly  gone  out 
of  iiuhion,  but  with  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  it  is  quite  the 
contrary,  for  year  after  year  an  in- 
creasing number  visit  the  watering- 
places  in  the  Pyrenees,  where  the 
springs  are  the  hottest,  the  strong- 
est and  the  nastiest  in  Europe.  Ao- 
cordiog  to  medical  testimony  un- 
doubted benefit  is  to  be  derived 
from  undergoing  a  course  of  the 
waters,  and  many  of  the  villages  in 
the  beauiifal  mountain  district  of 
southern    France    become    trans- 
formed, during  certain  months  in 
the  year,  into  complete  hospitals. 
Of  such,  Bar6ge8  (a  town  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  stuff  which  is 
not  made  there)  is  probably  the 
chieL    No  one  in  sound  mind  and 
health  would  dream  of  staying  there 
— so  desolate  ore  its  surroundiDgs, 
so  depressing  the  sight  of  sickness 
and  mfirmity  encountered  at  every 
step.    Disease,  in  every  form  that 
can  hop  upon  crutches  or  crawl 
with  the  help  of  sticks^  is  ever  be- 
fore the  visitor's  eyes:  and  not  the 
most  cheery  spectacle  is  a  hujge, 
ugly^  substantial  military  hospital 


(for  the  waters  are  said  to  be  very 
efficacious    in     curing     gun-shot 
wounds),  whence  peer  and  crawl 
hundreds  of  disabled  soldiers,  sent 
thither  by  the  French  government 
to  bathe  in  the  heaJuig  springs. 
The  natural   situation  of  ^^ges 
is  nearly  as  dismal  and  depressmg 
as  its  hospitals.     It  is  hemmed  in 
on  either  side  by  bare  mountains — 
bare  not  in  the  grandeur  of  massive 
granite  peaks  but  swept  desolate  hfy 
tne  avalanches  which  scour  down 
their  sides  in  early  spring,  making 
oft-times  clear  breaches  through  the 
one  long  line  of  houses  which  con- 
stitutes the  town.    The  inhabitants, 
from  economical  motives,  decline  to 
repair  the    breaches   thus   made, 
dreading  to  sink  capital  in  the  ereo- 
tion  of  buildings  which  the  next 
winter's  snow  may  sweep  away ;  but 
the  unsightly  gaps  are  blocked  xm 
by  rudely-constructed  wooden  sheas 
which  serve  as  shops  during  the 
summer,  and  as  firewood  during  the 
winter,  for  the  half-dozen  wretched 
creatures   who,  in  spite  of  cold, 
bears,  and  snow  remain  throughout 
the  winter  months  in  charge  of  the 
town  of  Bareges,  driven  not  unfire- 
uently  to  huddle  together  round 
le  hot  springs  for  warmth. 
It  IB  purely  for  the  healing  pro- 
perties of  its  mineral  waters  that 
jBar^ges  is  visited,  save  occasionally 
by   a    curious    and    enterprising 
tourist;  but  with  the  majority  of 
the  Pyrenean  towns  this  is  not  the 
case ;  for  as  many  pleasure-seekers 
pass  their  holidays  in  them,  as  in- 
valids, attracted  not  by  the  mineral 
springs   but    by  the    marvellous 
beauty  of  the  lovely  valleys  and 
richly- wooded  mountains   in    and 
about  which  they  axe  situated.   The 
most  charming  of  these  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  one  least  vitdted 
by  English,  is  Ba^^res  de  Luchon, 
a  town  nestling  m  a  basin  formed 
by  the  verdant  spurs  of  the  great 
boundary  ridge  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  rich  in  nature's  magnificence 
and  beauty. 

The  Alps  are  grander  and  more 
imposing  than  the  Pyreneesj  while 
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they  are  bleaker  and  baier,  for  it  is 
upon  its  folifige  as  much  aa  upon 
the  majesty  of  its  mountain  forms, 
that  tiie  beauty  of  the  district  de- 
pends; and  for  those  who  prefer  a 
gay  sparkling  smiling  landficape  to 
a  gloomy  frowning  one,  the  Pyrenees 
possess  superior  diarms  to  the  Alps. 
The  brilliant  hues  of  nature  clothing 
the  mountain  sides  with  every  shade, 
£rom  the  lightest  yellow  to  the  black- 
est green,  innumerable  species  of 
trees  unitiiig  to  form  the  marvellous 
forests  which  cover  the  precipitous 
slopes,  differiDg  much  from  Switzer- 
land, where  the  sombre  ^ine  forests, 
extending  for  miles  in  uninterrupted 
blackness,  sadden  and  depress  the 
traveller  with  their  gloomy  gran- 
deur. In  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
lovely  Pyrenean  valleys  Bagn^res 
de  Luchon  is  situated,  the  last  town 
on  one  of  the  most  frequented  mule 
passes  into  Spain— that  of  the  Porte 
de  Yenasque ;  and  thither  from  all 
parts  of  France  throng,  between  the 
months  of  May  and  October,  inva- 
lids, pleasure-seekers,  and  tourists, 
who  crowd  the  hotels,  bathe,  pro- 
menade, and  excursionize,  eur- 
roxmded  by  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery  artist  could  desire. 
The  old  part  of  the  town  is  but 
rarely  visited  by  the  tourists,  nor 
need  it  be,  for  it  possesses  no  floa- 
tnre  of  attraction,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  summer  residents  there  is  a  new 
town  extending  from  the  ancient 
poortion  to  the  battery  or  thermal 
establishment,  in  one  long  broad 
street  planted  with  a  double  row  of 
trees,  and  called  the  A116e  dlltigny. 
This  all^  is  the  fashionable  prome- 
nade of  Bagndres  de  Luchon,  and  is 
sufficiently  gay  to  afford  an  amusing 
spectacle  at  aU  hours  of  the  day. 
rashionably-dressed  ladies  stroll  up 
and  down,  or  sit  beneath  the  trees, 
attended  by  fimcifully-attired  gen- 
tlemen (for  when  a  lYenchman 
leaves  cities  he  is  given  to  launch 
into  the  wildest  extravagance  in 
hatB,  ooats,  and  neck-ties),  who 
smoke  cigarettes  and  m  their  volu- 
bil^  exhaust  the  superlatives  of 
their  language  hi  admiration  of 
the  scenery.  As  the  table  d'hdte 
hour  approaches  the  loungers  re- 
enter their  hotels  to  make  then: 
dinner  tcnlefc,  and  the  vazious  excur- 


sionists stream  back  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  town,  a  few  limping 
jaded  pedestrians  hurry  along  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  the  trees,  and 
parties  of  noisy  Frenchmen  gallop 
furiously  up  to  the  hotel  doors 
shouting,  cracking  long -thonged 
whips,  and  turning  out  their  h^ls 
to  display  the  enormous  spurs 
which,  as  cavaliers,  they  ikucj 
themselves  bound  to  assume.  From 
a  quarter  before  six  tiU  a  few  mi- 
nutes after,  Luchon  echoes  with  the 
clang  of  bells.  Eaeh  hotel— and 
every  second  house  in  the  AU^e 
d'£tigny  is  one— sends  forth  its 
most  muscular  waiter,  loaded  with 
the  heaviest  bell  under  which  he  can 
stagger,  and  for  a  space  of  twenty 
minutes  the  poor  unfortunate  is 
compelled  to  sway  his  burden  to 
and  fro  to  announce  that  dinner  is 
about  to  be  served.  From  six  o'clodc 
tiU  seven  the  All^  dHBtigny  repoees. 
A  few  guides  only  saunter  breath 
the  trees ;  Punchinello  rests  in  his 
box  whilst  Mb  proprietor  refreshes 
himself  in  a  neighbouring  caf(S;  the 
contrabandists  oisappear ;  the  cigar- 
ette sellers  doze  on  the  benches,  and 
quiet  reigns  until  the  dinners  are 
ooncluded,when  a  rush  is  made  for 
hats  and  bonnets,  and  the  avenue  is 
again  thronged  with  a  gay  pleasure- 
seekhig  orowd.  In  a  few  minutes 
every  seat  round  the  marble-topp»i 
tables  of  the  chief  caf§  is  appro- 
priated. CofRae,  liqueurs,  and  lemon- 
ade are  in  great  demand,  and  clouds 
of  fragrant  tobacco-smoke  rise  in 
the  still,  soft,  warm  evening  air, 
untfl  a  ikint  sound  of  music  m  the 
distance  draws  all  the  idlers  in 
the  same  direction,  and  the  A116e 
d'Eti^v  is  deserted  for  the  thermal 
establishment,  in  a  large  open  space 
&cing  which  an  orchestra  is  erected, 
whence  a  creditable  band  nightly 
charms  the  visitors  to  Bagndres  de 
Luchon  with  dance  music  and  ope- 
ratic selections.  Such  is  fashionable 
Luchon,  a  cheerful,  idle  place,  where 
the  summer  days  may  oe  idled  and 
frittered  away  pleasantly  enough, 
independently  of  the  marvellously 
beautiful  excursions  to  be  made 
about  the  mountains  which  enclose 
it  Early  every  morning  parties 
start  from  the  different  hotels  to 
explore  the  tall<^rs»  though  it  is 
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very  rarely  that  pedestnaus  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Pyrenees^  the 
tourists,  and  in  many  instanoes  the 
guides,  dediniDg  to  undertake  ez- 
caraioDSonfoot  Horses  are  broaght 
to  the  doors,  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men mount,  and  then,  preceded  by 
a  guide  generally  picturesquely  cos- 
tumed, the  party  canters  down  the 
ayenue,  bound  for  the  lovely  Yal  de 
Lys,  the  rugged  Porte  de  Yenasque, 
the  charming  Lao  d'Oo,  or  some 
other  of  the  many  pleasant  ezcur* 
sions  to  be  made  fix>m  the  town. 
The  shops,  bearing  the  rather  start- 
ling inscription  *  Amazones  k  louir,' 
furnish  the  ladies  with  the  exqui- 
site riding-dresses,  while  the  gen« 
tlemen  equip  themselves  in  white 
trousers  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  broad  scarlet  sash,  Spanish 
fiashion,  spurs,  and  a  whip.  This 
crimson  sash  is  the  first  purchase  of 
every  French  tourist,  the  second  is 
the  whip  of  the  country.  This  whip 
has  a  short  handle  and  a  long  lash ; 
it  is  as  gay  as  paint  and  ribbons  can 
make  it ;  and  after  a  long  and  tire- 
some apprenticeship  the  owner  is 
sometimes  able  to  produce  by  its  aid 
a  succession  of  sharp,  pistol-like 
cracks,  which  may  by  an  expert  be 
made  to  mark  the  time  of  a  tune 
with  accuracy,  the  while  the  long 
Lish  whirls  round  his  head  like  a 
huge  catherine-wbeaL  There  is  con- 
siderable excitement  att^ding  the 
learning  of  this  noble  art,  the  novice 
being  startled  not  nnfrequently  by 
the  lash  twining  fondly  round  his 
neck  or  affectionately  saluting  bis 
face ;  but  the  diftoxlties  once  over- 
come and  the  art  mastcnred,  nothing 
so  well  pleases  the  proficient  as  to 
make  a  constant  display  of  his  skill ; 
and  it  is  no  nnusual  thing  to  meet 
on  a  mountain  road  a  party  of 
French  tourists  urgmg  iheur  horses 
to  the  wildest  trots  by  the  inces- 
sant craokiDg  of  these  whips,  whoop- 
ing the  while  aa  if  possessed  by 
demons. 

For  the  old  town  of  Lnchon  but 
little  need  be  said.  It  is  as  narrow 
and  dirty  aathemajoiityofoldFienoh 
towns,  and  has  the  same  population 
of  women  in  caps,  men  m  blouses, 
and  children  in  jackets.  It  has  its 
cabarets  and  estaminets,  and  it  has 
a  little  dusty  patch  of  gzound  a  few 


yards  off  the  high  road,  where  the 
inhabitants  assemble  on  ^te  days,  to 
dance,  drink,  smoke,  laugh,  and  sing 
in  memory  of  their  saints.  At  some 
of  the  fashionable  Pyrenean  water- 
ing-places the  tourist  is  pestered 
wit^  flutes  got  up  by  the  hotel  pro- 
prietors to  attract  custom,  £etes  con- 
sisting of  foot  and  donkey  races  in- 
terspersed with  national  dances  in 
national  dresses,  which  are  chiefly 
characterised  by  a  dulness  and  in- 
sipidity totally  fbreign  to  the  French 
nation  when  enjoying  itsel£  The 
youths  who,  gaily  decked  in  ribbons, 
endeavour  to  infuse  life  and  energy 
into  their  actions,  evidently  cannot 
be  convinced  that  they  are  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  for  in  their  at- 
tempted mirth  and  merriment  there 
is  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
brought  together  and  dressed  in 
strange  costume,  not  for  their  own 
gratification  but  for  the  amusement 
of  the  fashionable  visitors,  who, 
from  roughly-erected  stands,  scan 
them  through  operar^Iasses,  as  if  it 
were  a  ballet  at  a  Paris  theatre  they 
were  witnessing.  Far  different  is 
such  a  scene  to  a  genuine  people's 
fete,  where  the  villagera  gather  toge- 
ther, bent  on  extracting  as  much 
enjoyment  as  possible  from  sour 
wine  and  vigorous  saltatory  exer- 
cise. A  merry  gleeful  party  of  coun- 
try folks  assemble  towards  the  close 
of  day,  in  any  avaOable  open  space 
in  or  near  the  town.  Aa  it  grows 
dark  a  few  coloured  paper  lamps 
are  swung  across  the  street,  and  the 
orchestra  takes  up  its  position  on 
two  planks  elevated  on  a  couple  of 
casks.  iTrom  this  elevation  a  boy 
with  a  fiddle,  a  man  with  a  double- 
bass,  and  an  idiot  with  a  drum,  dis- 
course sweet  music  with  an  appalling 
recklessness  to  concord,  and  to  these 
strains  dance  some  twenty  or  thirty 
couples  of  merry -hearted,  light- 
footed  ghrls  and  youths;  who  in  the 
pauses  re&Gsh  themselves  with  co- 
pious draughts  of  wine  cheap  to  the 
purse  and  vinegary  to  the  palate. 
Gay  and  happy  are  the  dancers,  as 
if  their  floor  was  of  the  choicest 
marqueterie,  their  lamps  the  most 
gorgeous  chandeliers,  their  orchestra 
Goote  and  Tinney's,  and  theur  wine 
Mo6fs  or  Clicquot's  finest  brand; 
while  round  about  them  stretches 
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as  elderly  and  faded  fringe  of  the 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers  of 
the  town,  looking  on  admiringly  at 
tiie  yonnger  generation  enjoying 
itselt  AU  is  conducted  vith  the 
greatest  propriety,  though  the 
amount  of  muscukor  exercise  intro- 
duced into  a  quadrille  might  asto- 
nish those  gentlemen  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  lounge  through  the  figures 
so  listlessly  in  an  Lnglish  ball- 
room ;  and  if  when  about  midnight 
the  merrymakers  disperse  one  or 
two  of  the  men  walk  somewhat  un- 
steadily, it  is  most  charitable  to  sup- 
pose that  so  much  waltzing  has 
made  them  giddy. 

Of  these  people's  filtes  the  most 
notable  is  that  held  yearly  on  the 
xsth  of  August  at  the  little  village 
of  Laruns,  situated  two  or  three 
miles  from  Eaux  Bonnes,  another  of 
the  Fyrenean  watering-places,  where 
a  strong  mineral  spring  and  exqui- 
site scenery  have  caused  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cluster  of  hotels,  a  casino, 
and  a  thermal  establishment. 

In  a  quaint  old  market-place,  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  buildings, 
and  with  a  queerly-canred  fountain 
xjr  a  centre,  the  lite  is  held.  Two 
or  three  hundred  men  and  women, 
attired  in  the  full  dress  picturesque 
costume  of  the  country,  meet  thero 
to  dance  the  national  dances  to  the 
it  must  be  confessed  somewhat  mo- 
notonous music  of  the  pipe  and 
tabor;  but  it  is  neither  the  music  nor 
the  dancing  that  attracts  tourists 
every  15th  of  August  to  the  littlo 
town,  but  the  Strang  faces  and  the 
marvellous  dresses  m  the  midst  of  a 
landscape  so  very  beautlfal  that  it 
is  difficult  to  reidise  that  it  is  not 
a  stage  effect,  that  Mr.  Grieve  has 
not  painted  the  scenery,  and  that 
Mr.  Harris  has  not  arranged  the 
groups  and  dances.  There  are  wo- 
men with  scarlet  cai>uletB  or  hoods 
and  delicately -embroidered  scarves: 
there  are  men  in  elaborately-worked 
shirts  and  knee-breeches,  supported 
by  the  never-tailing  crimson  sash  of 
Southern  France;  there  arc  old 
Spaniards  in  loDg  sheepskin  cloaks 
reaching  to  their  heels;  there  are 
young  Spaniards  in  handsome 
dresses,  in  which  all  the  brightest 
cdlonrs  are  so  artistically  mingled 
as  to    show  none    predominant; 
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there  are  guides  in  their  bright  gay 
holiday  attire,  old  women  some- 
what more  sombrely  dressed,  but 
still  with  the  crimson  capulet,  and 
oftentimes  showing  in  their  orna- 
ments rich  jewellery  and  rough  but 
elaborate  gold  filigree  wcvk;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  numerous  Spanish 
priests,  shovel-hatted  and  olack- 
gowned,  who  do  not  scruple  to  mix 
with  the  people,  and  relax  their 
grim  countenances  as  the  crowd 
moves  hither  and  thither  about 
them,  fall  of  life,  happiness,  and 
animation,  while  the  monotonous 
thumping  of  the  tabor  and  the 
dismal  Ueating  of  the  pipe  rise 
above  the  laughter  and  shouting  of 
the  merrymakers. 

The  windows  of  the  houses  round 
the  market-place  are  mostly  let  to 
tounsts,  who  come  from  all  parts  to 
be  present  at  this  singular  flte; 
and  the  elaborate  Parisian  toilets  of 
the  ladies  contrast  strangely  with 
the  charming  picturesqueness  and 
quaint  originality  of  a  scene,  to 
which  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  do 
justice.  The  young  actors  in  the 
revel  are  mostly  good-looking,  par- 
taking, as  is  natural,  more  of  the 
Spanish,  than  the  French  in  their 
sty]e  of  fece.  Many,  indeed,  of  both 
men  and  women  are  remarkably 
handsome,  with  glossy  black  hair 
and  large  and  lustrous  dark  eyes; 
but  early  old  age,  particularly  with 
the  women,  detects  much  from 
their  good  looks,  some  of  apparently 
not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-fivo 
being  wrinkled,  haggard,  and  el- 
derly looking. 

To  watch  the  dancers,  to  stroll 
from  group  to  group,  to  gaze  on 
the  hsmdsome  animated  Daces,  the 
strange  costumes,  and  the  pic- 
turesque surroundings,  is  alone 
worth  the  journey  to  Lamns.  To 
miss  tho  fete  of  the  15th  of  August 
is  to  lose  one  of  the  prettiest, 
gayest,  and  liveliest  scenes  that  the 
most  fertile  brain  can  imagine; 
and  though  guides  and  hotel- 
keepers  at  other  Pyrenean  towns 
pooh-pooh  the  afiOur,  and  endeavour 
to  dissuade  tourists  from  travelling 
to  see  it,  it  will  be  well  for  them  to 
pay  no  heed  to  such  interested  ad- 
vice, but,  despite  the  inconveniences 
of  crowded  conveyances  and  hotels, 
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tojoonieyio  lanixui  and  judge  £nr 
thADuelyefl. 

To  xehun  to  ihe  pleasant  town  of 
Bagn^rea  dB  Lnohcm,  from  which 
the  Idtea  ha^e  led  na  fiv  aslny. 
Amonnt  ita  nnmberleaa  attnotioos 
and  adTantagea  one  nuut  not  le- 
xaain  unnoticed,  which  ndght  infliH 
enoe  many  a  mnaoolar  pedeetrian 
and  haniy  mountaineer  m  making 
it  his  head'*qnartei8y  and  that  ia  its 
proximity  to  many  of  the  high  peaJcs 
and  lofty  passee  of  the  Pyrenean 
lange^  though  when  compared  with 
the  Swiss  monntains  they  are  bnt 
Tery,  very  few  who  attempt  to  scale 
the  giants  which  tower  above  the 
little  town,  and  conaeaaently  good 
and  experienced  guides  are  not 
alwayatobemetwith.  An  English 
gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  Packe,  who 
naa  leaided  lor  some  years  in  the 
district,  has  played  the  part  of  ex* 
plorer,  and  haa  published  a  small 
^de-book  to  the  monntaiDS,  which 
IS  the  only  reliable  source  of  infor- 
mation in  the  English  language. 
From  Luehon  is  made  theaacentof 
the  monarch  of  the  Pyreneea,  the 
Maladetta,  which,  though  insignifi- 
cant in  point  of  height  when  com- 
pared to  Mcmt  Blano,  being  httle 
over  eteven  thousand  feet,  offers  suf- 
fleient  dangers  and  hardships  to 
tempt  the  ambitious  climber  to 
veaon  its  highest  point,  the  Pio 
KethoiL  Two  days  are  required  for 
the  expediticm,  and  those  two  days 
of  sevwe  exertion  for  the  pedestrian. 
Starting  early  in  the  morning,  the 
boundary  ridge  of  France  and  Spain 
iscroesed  by &e  Porte  de  Yoiaeque 
(for  the  monarch  is  situated  in  the 
latter  oountiy),  and  about  one-third 
of  the  ascent  made  to  where  a  few 
OTsrhangiog  rocka,  just  below  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  afford  shelter 
for  the  night  On  a  bed  of  pine- 
leaves  and  stones  the  tourists  and 
guides  sleep,  if  possible,  a  roaring 
fire  being  kept  np  throughout  the 
night,  aiM  before  daybreak  the  party 
starts  from  this  restin^plaoe,  known 
as  the  esTS  of  the  Bianciuse,  and 
after  some  hours  over  steeply  sloping 
snow  and  glacier,  and  a  peruoua 
passage  across  a  terribly  narrow 
isthmus  of  rock,  called  the  Pont  de 
Mahomet,  reach  the  summit,  and 
have  the  satisbotiDn  of  being  above 


everything,  and  of  e^jogriqg  a  mav- 
vellously  beautifal  panorama,  ex« 
tending,  especially  on  the  Spaniah 
aide,  an  almost  fobulous  nuno^  of 
miles*  The  descent  and  return  io 
Luchon  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
same  day,  though  only  by  Uie  hardy 
pedestrian,  involving,  as  it  does,  at 
least  fifteen  hours  on  foot,  exclusive 
of  rests. 

For  the  less  dadng  tourist  theie 
are  many  excursions  to  be  made 
from  Luchon  with  far  smaller 
amount  of  hazard  uid  iatigua  The 
hill  known  as  Superbegneres,  rising 
immediately  behind  the  town,  in 
oomparatively  ea^y  of  ascent,  and 
affinds  a  charming  prospect;  but 
the  one  trip  every  visitor  is  called 
upon  to  make,  is  to  the  exquisite 
little  Lac  d'Oo. 

The  great  want  in  the  Pyrenees  is 
water,  none  of  the  lakes  even  ap- 
proaching in  size  those  of  our  own 
country,  consequeotly  every  road- 
side pool  and  mountain  tarn  is  nuu^ 
nified  into  a  lake.  The  Lac  d'Oo  js 
not  even  the  largest  of  these,  but 
owing  to  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  mountain  scenery  around*  and 
to  the  magnitude  of  a  cascade  which 
falls  into  it  firom  a  considerable 
height,  it  is  looked  upon,  and 
rightly,  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
Pyreneea,  and  ia  the  favourite  ex- 
cursion from  Bagn^ies  de  Luchon. 
It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  catalogue 
of  names  of  the  many  excursions  to 
be  made  from  this  charmingly 
situated  town,  but  a  visitor  need 
never  be  at  a  loss  for  such  informa- 
tion while  guides  and  hotel-keepeis 
flourish,  imd  to  a  stsy-«t-home 
stranger  suoh  a  catalogue  would  be 
names  only,  for  to  the  majesty  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery  no  deseription 
can  do  justice^  The  vivid  hues  of 
nature,  the  variegated  foliage,  the 
grand  mountain  outline,  the  deep 
blue  aky,  and  the  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, are  all  equally  indescribable. 

Unfortunately  for  tourists  the  con- 
veyances from  one  place  to  another 
in  the  Pyrenees  are  by  no  means 
well  ordered,  and  to  Vnoee  accus* 
tomed  to  the  rapid,  well-appointed 
Swiss  diligenoes  the  tedious,  dila* 
pidated,  lumbering  old  coaches* 
which  lurch  and  stagger  over  the 
lower  passeSf  will  present  a  sad  con- 
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ftwt  f%e  trardlarlfho  engages  & 
Mat  !ii  fbc^  lilmqndttd^  mnat  be  pre- 
jknA  to  take  Eis  t>Iaee  on  a  naid 
roaid!  ibihe  eight  incbes  wide,  with 
a  stiff  leathern  apn>n  efsmping  his 
legs,  asid  with,  probablj,  a  tobaeoo- 
«znoking,  garlio-chewing  peasant  on 
eitfier  side,  and  a  baidng  snn  scorch- 
ing^ ftillnpon  his  &oe.  He  must  be 
prepared  for  snail-like  crawling  np 
nST,  for  sexeatts,  shouts,  and  whip- 
cnekings  from  the  driver,  who, 
^with  a  dingy  blonse,  a  rank  elgar. 
a  black  sansage,  and  a  long-thonged 
wfam,  is  seated  fmrnediateQ'  in  front 
of  him,  md  for  joltings,  jerkings, 
and  bmnplngs  every  ten  yards.  He 
mnat  start  on  his  jonmey  with  a 
nK>re  than  ordinary  amonnt  of  pa- 
tienee,  a  tolerably  well-filled  pnise, 
and,  if  he  proposes  to  stray  fkr  from 
the  beaten  track,  with  not  too  great 
a  notion  of  cleanliness  in  hotel  ac- 
commodation or  niceties  in  cooking; 
but  still,  with  all  tiiese  disadvan- 
tages, the  tonrist  will  do  well  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  Pyrenees 
when  next  he  starts  nponhis  holi- 
day trip;  and  if  he  proposes  to  make 
a  sokmm  of  any  duration,  no  better 
head-qnarters  can  possibly  befonnd 
dnring  the  aommer  mcmths  than 
Bagneres  de  Lnchon.  For  the  win- 
ter Bagndres  de  Bigorre,  a  town 
twenty-one  miles  distant  from  Ln- 
ehon,  is  a  very  fbvonrite  resort,  bid- 
ding &ir  in  time  to  rival  Pan,  that 
great  head-qnarters  of  invalid  and 
wajrmth-loving  English ;  in  the  hot 
months,  however,  it  is  comparatively 
deserted,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  seeking  the  cooler  cli- 
mate of  the  mountain  towns.  How- 
ever pleasant  Bagni^res  mc^  be  as  a 
winter  reaidenoe,  it  is  bat  little  cal- 
cnlated  for  a  resting-place  for  the 
summer  tonrist,  being  away  from 
the  higher  mountains,  overpower- 
ingly  hot,  and  sadly  expensive. 
There  are  many  charming  walks  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  certain  small 
bdghts,  the  scalers  of  which  are 
rewarded  by  beautiful  views;  but 
trhen  the  traveller  can  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  he  will 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  the  views 
he  obtains  of  them  from  the  hills 
about  Bagdres  de  Bigorre. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
a  cnriona  mode  of  catching  pigeons 


is  practised,  which  has,  at  all  events, 
the  merit  of  novelty  to  the  greater 
portion  of  those  who  see  ii  To  the 
top  of  long  slender  poles  small 
besketp  are  &ed  at  a  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  teet  from  the  ground.  These 
baskets,  containing  men  and  some- 
times children,  sway  backwards  and 
fbrwards  in  the  wind  in  a  manner 
which  threatens  momentarily  to 
precipitate  the  occupants  to  the 
earth,  but  without  fear  they  main- 
tain their  positions,  and  skilfully 
throw  and  ^x  nets  to  trap  the 
pigeons,  which  in  the  autumn 
months  flock  to  the  neighbourhood 
by  thousands.  In  this  sport  (if  it 
may  be  dignified  by  the  name)  they 
are  usually  very  successful,  but  as 
2ret  no  adventurous  tourists  have 
volunteered  to  take  a  part  in  it, 
they  preferring  to  join  in  the  great- 
est humbug  ever  practised  upon 
cockney  holiday  makers*-a  bear- 
hunt.  In  the  winter  a  hardy  sports- 
man stands  a  chance  of  meeting 
Bruin,  but  during  the  hot  months, 
when  food  is  plentiful  in  the  woods, 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  track  the 
bears  to  their  haunts  in  the  depths 
of  the  all  but  impenetrable  forests. 
This  fact  none  know  better  than  the 
guides;  nevertheless,  to  them  hunt- 
mg-partiee  are  sources  of  revenue, 
and  consequentlv  two  or  three  are 
usually  organised  during  the  tourist 
season.  How  the  guides  and  hun- 
ters must  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at 
the  preparations  and  the  big  talk 
preparatory  to  such  an  expedition! 
what  a  joke  it  must  be  to  them  to 
see  Frenchmen  (Englishmen  are  not 
often  caught)  arming  themselves 
with  weapons  of  which  they  have 
but  the  mintest  notion  of  the  use, 
and  girding  themselves  with  para- 
phernalia with  which  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  force  a  way  thtough 
the  thick  forests.  They  can  well 
afford  to  laugh,  too,  can  the 
guides,  fbr  they  are  well  paid  in 
consideration  of  the  dangers  and 
difiSculties  they  may  have  to  en- 
counter. The  party  starts  spruce 
in  dress,  polished  in  wea|)ons,  and 
bragging  in  language;  it  returns 
sad  and  dejected,  footsore  and  weary, 
ragged  and  torn  in  dress,  battered 
and  bruised  in  weapons,  and  with  a 
doleful  account  of  having  reached  a 
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ctkYO  vrh^te  8ome  beais  had  been  the 
previous  dajj  on  the  strength  of 
which  the  noble  9partsiuen  mU  po6« 
sibly  oonaidec  themselvea  justij^ed 
in  saying,  on  their  return  to  Parui, 
thai  they  Tsry  nearly  ahot  a  bear 
daring  their  auminer  tour  in  the 
Pyreneea  With  the  izard  (the 
ebamoieaf  the  Alps)  agood  shot  is 
far  nKNre  likeiy  to  have  sport  than 
%irith  the  b^ar,  but  the  difficulties; 
JbardshiiNBk  cuad  dasgers  of  the  chase 
deter  the  majori^  of  pleasure- 
aeekeis,  and  it  is  only  the  best  and 
most  experienoed  guides  who  are 
qualified  to  lead  the  adrentuious 
eportttnan  amongst  the  rocks,  pre- 
cupieesj  luid  glaciers  of  the  izard'a 
hoine^  though  even  in  summer  one 
of  the  timid  creatures  will  occasion- 
ally  wander  do?m  near  the  dwellings 
of  meiL  Then  there  is  bustle^  con- 
fusion^  and  excitement  in  the  vil- 
lage; old  guns  are  hunted  up, 
formidable  kniyes  are  sharpened, 
and  the  inhabitants  turn  out  to 


search  for  the  unfortunate  animal 
^ho  has  ventured  bom  his  mountain 
home,  and  if  he  be  discovered^  but 
little  chance  has  he  oi  escaping  thp 
fate  of  the  cooking-pot 

To  the  sportsman  secure  of  foot, 
steady  of  hea4«  and  inured  to  tatigue 
and  hardship,  the  Pjnrenean  moun- 
taiiis  afford  a  promising  field;  to 
the  scaler  of  break-neck  peaks  the 
Franco  -  Spanish  boundary  offers 
nearly  as  many  penis  as  the  Alps  * 
to  the  Invalid  the  strong  mineral 
springs  h6ld  out  a  prospect  of  cure ; 
to  the  delicate  the  climate  pro- 
mises soft  mildness  in  the  depth 
of  winter;  to  the  artist  the  landscape 
claims  equal  admiration  with  that 
of  Switzerland;  and  to  the  tourist 
the  entire  distarict  offers  majesty  ot 
scenery,  antiquities,  never-ending 
novelties,  and  altogether  as  pleasant 
a  trip  Qs  can  be  made  for  a  sum  not 
much  exceeding  the  cost  of  a  tour 
through  fiwitzerlanct 


AT  DINNEB  IlT  THE  CITY. 


PEOPLE  who  only  go  to  the  City 
four  times  a  year,  and  after  trans- 
acting some  very  pleasant  business, 
adjourn  to  Birch's  for  a  pTate  of  soup 
and  a  glass  of  dry  sherry,  can  have 
little  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  eat- 
ing which  is  transacted  every  day 
between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two 
o'clock  within  a  radius  of  say  half  a 
mile  from  the  Boyal  Exchange. 

Standing  lately  at  the  Mansion 
House,  on  a  'Dividend  Day,'  and 
watchmg  the  great  crowd  of  people 
hurrying  hither  and  thither  in  the 
full  tide  of  a  busy  noon,  we  heard  a 
young  woman— who  was  waiting  fbr 
some  favourable  opportunity  of 
crossing  to  the  Bank— remark  to  her 
oompanion,  'And  all  these  people 
must  die  r 

She  was  ahealthy-looking  country 
lass,  by  whom  so  sudden  an  enunci- 
ation of  the  old  Trappist  formula,  at 
such  a  time  and  place,  was  not  a 
littlo  startling;  and  yet  with  that 
perverse  hahit  of  human  nature 
which  renders  us  prone  to  put  off 
serious  considerations  till  to-mor- 


row^ "we  found  0QrBe!ye8-*»aftM'the 
first  solemn  acknowledgment  tf  fla 
truth— somewhat  aHermg  (^  tend- 
ency of  this  moral  consideration  \^ 
the  more  temporal  reflection  that  all 
these  people  must,  or  should,  dina, 
The  force  of  the  suggestion  may  have 
been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a 
slender  breakfkst  had  made  some 
such  proceeding  a  matter  of  imme- 
diate personal  interest 

There  was,  however,  an  taibar- 
rassment,  not  of  riches,  but  of  op- 
portunities, inasmuch  aa  lAiere  wefro 
so  many  'places  of  refreshment'  to 
choose  from  that  lot  a  full  half^ho^dr 
after  the  seriously-mlndad  ytmng 
woman  had  been  hustled  into  *afti 
Angel  omnibus,*  and  carried  north- 
wards, we  were  still  idling  about 
the  Boyal  Exchange,  counting  three- 
and-sfxpence  in  our  right-hand 
waistcoat-pocket;  and  with  an  intf- 
mate  and  peculiar  knowledge  of  the 
City  scarcely  inferior  to  ^at  of  ISfir. 
SamuelWellerhimself.endeavonring 
to  decide  on  a  mean  between  appe- 
tite and  pecuniary  resources. 


Ai  Dinner  in  ike  Cttg. 
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Theieis,  said  we^  addres^g  otur- 
fielvee  in  a  loftv  and  patronising 
nkannor,  the 'Ship  and  Tnrtle/  & 
Leadenhall  Street^  opposite  to  the 
spot  where  the  India  House  once 
stood,  and  lying*  as  it  wece^  in  the 
shadow  of  a  departed  gloijr.  What 
snconlent  feasts  have  been  served  in 
that  dizzL  quiet,  stafif^  ropni:,  wher^ 
solemn  diners  exhaust  real  turtle, 
fierred  mprivatd  tureens,  at  a  shilling 
a  spoonful,  and  xsitigato  the  unc- 
tuous flarour  of  green  fat  with  rare 
old  port,  *  curious '  sherry,  or  tawny 
ICadeira.  There  helow.  In  cellars 
which  extend  who  shall  say  how  far 
1:)eDeath  the  neighbouring  thorou^- 
&ret,  a  score  of  serious  turtles  gasp 
.with  open-eyed  surprise  in  tanlis 
from  which  each  of  them  will  be 
taken  to  make  callipash  and  calli- 
pee.  About  the  whole  place  there 
18  an  air  of  mvsterious  reserve,  as 
though  that  still  din^  apartment, 
which  few  men  can  afford  to  enter, 
were  but  the  yestibule  of  some  sym- 
posium of  more  than  Oriental  mag- 
nifioenoe. 

There  is  a  modest  tavern  in  the 
opposite  street,  and  stiU  nearer  to 
the  place  where  the  palace  of  John 

.  Xlfivfpmy  mvie  atood,  where  a  con^- 
pany  of  <3erma«  guests  meetdailyio 
eonsnme  a  dozen  dishes,  every  one 
,<qC  whioh  lepvesentfi  $,  form  of  veal ; 
and  where  a^napps  and  strange 
liqueurs  alternate  with  great  glasses 
of  Baeri/^eh  beer  or  nght,  crude 
Jtb^ish  wina  with  that  bouquet  of 
<ild  choose  whioh  the  Germana  love. 
The^  tare  the  Sale  Booms  in 
Mincing  Laoei,  where  Bpsuce  is  so 
valuable  that  the  skyhghied  hall 
4svv^  to  xefrsshments  is  crowded 
intix  hongiy  brokers,  who  despatch 
haslgr  luadkBQDs  in  the  intervals  of 

-jbikkfing:  for  samrg  spices,  myraho- 
Jamai,  dye-stufS,  rags,  and  galen- 
gall  reot,  and  where  ^  odours  of 
All  these  seeiQ,  i^omehow  to  mingle 

Jn  the  «ir  with  the  steams  of  many 
meats.    There  is  a  companion  estft- 

:  blishment  o{»x)6ite^  where  the  walls 

.aire  hung  with  pictures  of  greater  or 
fasB  prioe,  and  ^rawlinjf  Tenuses,  as 
ftesh  as  last  walk's  pamt,  will  look 

•^dovn  upon  us  as  we  wait  for  'a 

.  Mpwer^  in  theshape  of  along*hone 
chop. 
To  say  nothing  of  French  and 


Italian  '  if^sUuraiits, '  wh^fe  'made 
dishes,  outlandish  paEftty,  Mid  Sa* 
vou)7'  i^aesses  of  strange  name  and 
flavour,  tempt  the  curidus'  and  the 
dyspeptic— there  are  dossena  of  pas- 
t^cooks  where  the  legitimate  trade 
£5  supplementeti,  If  not  8U{>idMited, 
by  the  provision  of  dinners  in  back 
rooms  devoted  to  the  puipose.  To 
these  places  sc6res  of  Cityuien  go 
6t  mJd-day  ht  a  sbrt  of  second 
breakfast,  consistihg  ptino&pally  of 
coffee  with  a  light  aocompanimtot 
oftelishes,  buns,  bread  and  bultor, 
or  pastry,  instead  of  mc^substaA- 
tiaf  refection.  It  might  be  wortti 
^hile  to  inquire,  by  the  way,  whether 
aggravated  forms  of  dyspepda  are 
not  becoming  more  common  in  con- 
sequence of  this  substitute  for  the 
old-fkshioned  midday  meal.  The 
foreign  flavour  of  the  innovation  has 
no  doubt  given  it  a  peculiar  zest, 
for  the  refreshments  are  served  on 
marble-topped  tables,  while  the  vel- 
vet cushions,  the  straw-bottomed 
chairs,  the  tiny  plates,  and  the  thick, 
hot  poroelain  cups  are  of  the  Boule- 
vard pattern.  The  very  knives  are 
so  blunt  that  they  might  be  made 
of  f^ch  steel,  and  the  male  at- 
tendants wear  jackets  and  white 
aprens. 

There  are  other  pastrycooks^ 
some  of  them  under  the  shadow  of 
6t.  Paul's— where  although  there 
are  few  genuine  diners,  many  ladies, 
out  shopping,  stay  to  take  an  aerial 
snack  at  lunch-time.  At  one  of 
these  it  is  said  that  Sabbath  way- 
farers who  became  exhausted  during 
service-time  could  once  gain  admit- 
tance, and  obtain  sustenance  in  the 
shape  of  a  currant  bun,  for  which 
they  had  to  pay  sixpence,  a  charge 
the  exorbitance  of  which  was  miti- 
gated by  the  present  of  a  glass  of 
foaming  ale  or  stout 

At  the  oldest-looking  Of  these  old- 
fashioned  establishments— the  one 
which  has  about  it  a  tinge  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  a  remedy  for 
whooping-cough  is  dispensed  along 
with  soup,  patties,  and  jelh'es,  and 
at  another  the  clergy  of  all  sects 
who  visit  the  metropolis  for  the  May 
meetings  congregate  as  on  a  broad 
and  unsectarian  platform,  under  the 
ministry  of  a  neat,  peach-cheeked 
attendant  with  a  coloured  ribbon 
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Q3id  a  seflatdy  delerififned  mai^iier, 
who  Is  alike  x^dy  to  dispenso  tea 
and  mtijQ^  for  the  meek  otiraite,  or 
port  wine  and  mnlhgatawnesr  gottp 
to  theHighChnroh  dignitary.  Here, 
too,  stndentB  from  dissenting  ed- 
leges,  who  have  eome  to  London  to 
'snpply'  or  are  on  trial  before 
having  *  charges'  committed  to 
them,  difisfpate  on  anatomical  dis- 
sectiona  of  cold  fowl,  or  on  blocks 
of  veal  pie,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  wine  and  water,  or  lemonade  and 
— ^Bomething  to  takeoff  the  rawness. 

There  are,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  City,  thriving  chop-honses  where 
most  of  the  cookery  is  effected  by 
white-capped,  white-jacketed  men 
who  superintend  the  gridiron, — 
where,  in  feet,  you  witneas  the  pre- 
paration of  your  dinner  through  a 
rapid  process  not  tmintereslang  to 
the  man  with  a  healthy  appetite. 

These  places  lie  mostly  in  odd 
nooks,  away  from  the  bustle  of  the 
main  streets,  but  yet  only  at  such  a 
distance  as  gives  them  an  air  of 
having  stepped  round  the  comer  to 
wait  for  you  as  you  came  by.  They 
are  mostly  known  by  the  abbreviated 
Christian  names  of  their  proprietors, 
and  either  Ned,  Tom,  Sam,  Joe,  or 
Ben,  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  well- 
'  to- do  gentleman  who  comes  daily  to 
the  City  in  his  brougham,  from  some 
elegant  little  suburban  villa,  in 
order  to  take  the  pennies  which  are 
included  in  each  custom^r^  account. 

Some  of  the  white-jacketed  cooks 
after  a  certain  period  during  which 
they  have  deftly  handled  the  tongs 
and  turned  the  chops  and  steaks 
over  the  scorching  embers,  be- 
come proprietors  in  their  turn,  and 
having  always  been  known  as  Will, 
or  Joe,  or  Sam,  will  retain  that  ap- 
pellation till  they  are  venerable 
capitalists  with  a  swingeing  account 
at  their  bankers. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  (Mty 
chop-houses  was  not  long  ago  bi^ 
nished  by  metropolitan  improve- 
ments. It  was  one  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  taverns  where  the  mer- 
chant, the  banker,  the  millionaire 
even,  would  take  the  cutlet  which 
he  had  previously  bought  at  Mr, 
Bannister's,  and  carried  in  a  news- 
paper in  his  coat-pocket 

At  the  Fleece,  in  Threadneedle 


£Rreet,  the  wesdthy  mefcfaant  Mid 
the  htimble  olerk  acknowledged  a 
eonmum  humanity  in  the  neasMity 
tor  dining,  and  eaoh  de^^endtod 
^tfually  upon  the  sagacious  Betey, 
who  difitafiboted,  with  unftuHing  in- 
tegrity and-  marvellous  memory, 
chops,  steaks,  and  fillets  to  t^eir 
proper  ow^aers,  as  they  sat  hot  and 
happy  in  those  dark,  narrow  boxes 
upon  which  the  great  fiie  cast  a 
ruddy  glow.  Who  that  has  been 
there  will  ever  toget  those  jniey ' 
steaks,  those  mealy  poMoes  just 
bursting  from  their  russet  coots,  thai 
seductive  Scotch  ale,  purling  in 
bright  bubbles  over  the  vim  of  the 
burnished  tankazd— that  mellow  and 
insicHous  pimch  fi>r  which  the  place 
wasftumniBl 

Down  the  ebanneled  bars  of  that 
mnanonie  gridiron  there  dripped 
every  yeaaf  a  hundred  pounds*  worth 
of  kit<^ienH3tnff;  and  when  the 
Fleece  was  puHed  down  and  Mr. 
Bannister  removed  to  Eing6treet, 
okl  gentlemen  might  be  seen  at 
about  twelv«  e'olock  munching  a 
biscuit  as  they  looked  wistAilly  at 
the  ruins  of  ^  oldlavem,  and  then 
walking  dinnerleffi  away. 

There  are  two  or  three  establish- 
ments where  even  the  possession  of 
siitpenee  would  insHre  a  meal ;  not- 
ably two  well-dQing  houses  at  which 
boiled  beef  and  beef  4-la*mode  are 
dispensed  in  plates  Ikeg^  and  small. 
For  juvenile  clctrks  with  very  small 
salaries,  or  in  the  still  mote  anoma- 
lous position  of  grvi^  their  serHoes 
for  twelve  months  'hi  order  to  ac- 
quire busiSMss  habits,^  even '  a  fomv 
penny  smear,*  as  we  remember  hear- 
ing a  plate  of  alamode  Irreverentiy 
called,  must  be  a  great  advantages 

There  is,  momver,  the  oelebiated 
Bay  Tree  cloto  at  hand,  where  you 
may  make  one  of  a  great  busy  crowd 
all  engaged  in  the  hurried  despatch 
of  food.  Standing  hustled  together 
at  the  counter,  or  in  long  rows  at 
the  rude  tresseled  boards  which  re- 
present a  gxnab  table  reaching  from 
end  to  end  of  the  immense  bar,  pain- 
folly  intent  on  discoveoring  some  gap 
where  they  ttsay  secnxe  a  vateantmot 
of  table  room,  appropriating  a  cask 
accidentally  left  in  transit^  and  even 
seeking  a  temporary  accommodation 
on  the  steins;  the  oustomera  at  the 
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B$,y  Tmtfttvofle  ol  alt  kinds  of  eat- 
obtan,  irfaik.tii6  doah  ofi  plates,  liie 
•hAsp  mppmg  of  tbo  boer^eogiiMs, 
Uia«knU  anwofwaitrevse^and  the 
b«flBS  and  bum  of  taak  from  such 
aouUis  aaazd  not  toofQU  for  uttor- 
aiioe^  nake  confnsiou  wone  oon* 
foioided.  £xpeEkxia9  may  pipye 
tbat  the  food  is  good  «Dd  ob^eap— 
but  ob,  Zoological  Gardeufi  at  feeding 
tiaeJ  ob,  letoshment  table  at  a 
sciBiilitficoooTeraaaioQel  oh^metio- 
politia  Boap  Idtofaea  1  oh,  ico-room  at 
&  daaoing  pattgr  is  Mayiair  l--tbi8 
ui  Jiot  diciog* 

Nobody  expects  an  Apidaa  feast 
HDW^a-daysy  JhoweTOE,  iod  tboQgh 
tfaodamffid  for  oj^tevs of  Bntain  is 
greater  tban  in  the  days  when  tbe 
Bomao  epicnies  devoiued  tbem  as 
«  wbetto  tbeir  pwopeised  appetites, 
aind  both  Pimai'sAiid  Sweefcuig's  are 
full  to  oTCKflowiag  ol  adoiiiers  who 
pay  «ighteeDpenoe  a  dosen  for  the 
delloate  falTalves,  sxen  have  no  time 
to  space  eyen  for  neoessaiy  noorifib- 
rnent  So  oome  back  tram.  Fompeii 
to  the  Pooltry,  and  leare  Byzantium 
to  Bocklersbaiy* 

Bneklecsboxy— Bystfntinm^  Hare 
yon  (this  to  onraalTes)  have  yon 
been  standing  here  »  fall  bom;  and 
not  thoogbt  d  Issat's?  Izant's, 
which  ift  synonymous  with  a  midday 
meal  in  the  City;  BncUeisboiy, 
which  is  bat  another  name  for 
laant^s^  for  which  the  street  secon- 
dftctly  nsefhl  as  a  thoronghftuw  firam 
Gheapaido  to  the  Mansion  Honse 
backdoor*  was  nndonbtedly  boilt. 

To  aboat  two  thousand  hungry 
men  and  youths  the  name  of  Izant 
18  a  sound  to  make  the  mouth  water 
daily ;  and  yeti  modest  in  its  sense  of 
pofralan^,  the  establisfament  which 
bean  it  is  so  quiet  and  unobtmslTe 
that  a  stranger  might  almost  pass 
the  door.  Not  if  be  pondered  the 
path  of  his  foot,  however,  for  there, 
on  the  very  threshold  stone,  that 
name  is  inscribed  like  the '  Salye"  at 
the  Pompeuan  porch.  The  first 
impreasion  of  the  stmnger  who  finds 
lumself  inside  the  hospitable  door 
of  this  great  City  eating  house  is  its 
limited  size  and  its  orderly  quietude. 
In  a  place  where  every  square  foot 
of  gvound  represents  so  much  value, 
space  is  an  object,  and  Izant's  con- 
sists, for  tho  most  part,  only  of  a  row 


of  boxes  (mnHi  containing  a  white- 
draped  table)  on  either  side  of  a  tole- 
rably long  room.  To  get  tbiough 
the  enonnous  business  of  the  day  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  welcome 
the  coming  and  to  speed  the  parting 
guest;  and  both  operations  are 
effected  with  an  absence  of  bustle 
and  confusion  which  would  be  in 
itself  sufficient  to  elevate  Izant's 
to  the  position  it  holds  in  the  regard 
of  regiuar  and  unostentatious  diners. 

Not  without  ornament^  but  with 
a  sober  reticence  and  an  air  of  com- 
fort well  illustrated  by  the  one  large 
comer  table  lighted  at  m'ght  by  a 
standing  lami),  and  provided  with 
writing  materials,  Izanfs  exhibits 
that  haptpy  adaptation  to  its  pur* 
pose  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  successful  achievements;  and  its 
hundreds  of  daily  visitors  come  and 
go  with  a  regularity  which  can  only 
be  the  result  of  a  talent  for  organ- 
ization. 

It  may  be  the  limited  space  already 
referred  to,  or  it  may  be  the  neat 
fittings  and  the  divisions  of  the 
walls  and  ceiling  which  somehow 
convey  a  passing  thought  of  the 
cabin  of  a  first-clsss  passenger  ves« 
eel ;  but  this  idea  is  more  probably 
to  be  traced  to  acompartment  formed 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  which 
is  reached  by  a  step,  and  bears  a 
BJngnlar  resemblance  to  the  steward's 
pantiy.  In  foot  it  is  the  steward's 
pantiy,  and  those  admitted  to  visit 
it  will  see  its  walls  glistening  with 
bottles,  decanters,  glasses,  tankards, 
and  table  appurtenances,  all  neatly 
arranged  on  dielvea ;  wiU  see  also 
marble  sideboards  of  a  foot  or  so  in 
width ;  wiU  see  Cheshire  and  Stilton 
in  cut  on  a  centre  table,  and  a  spot- 
less bread-bin  to  contain  a  portion 
of  the  day's  consumption. 

The  ceiling  of  this  compartment 
is  of  ground-glassi  and  nom  the 
idiadows  which  flit  across  it,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  room  above 
with  a  ^und-glass  floor,  a  surmise 
which  IS  verified  on  our  being  in- 
vited to  inspect  the  kitchen,  which 
turns  out  to  be  the  place  in  ques- 
tion. And  a  light,  dean,  compact, 
well-ordered  kitchen  it  is,  surely 
with  soma  magical  contrivance 
amongst  its  appurtenances  for  ensr 
bling  the  cooks  to  do  so  much  in  a 
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small  space.  Eyerythmgissoqnietly 
managed  that  one  may  hear  the 
click  oi  th^  jabk  or  the  tinmngof 
the  spit  at  the  great  fireplace  which 
makes  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
where  joints  and  poultry  ttmt  in 
appetizing  yariety.  As  might  be 
expected,  Izanfs  can  spare  time  to 
be  grayely  courteous  to  such  fair 
Tisitors  as  find  themselyes  by  acci- 
dent in  the  Gily  at  dinner  time ;  and 
here  is  a  clean,  light,  bright,  and 
tight  little  dining-room  at  their 
eq[»cial  seryice,  aboye  which,  in  the 
topmost  story,  is  a  very  gem  ol  a 
smokmg-room,  so  spotless  aiui  airy, 
inth  sach  bright  onamentation  of 
Colonied  glafis  in  its  windows,  esofi. 
snch  a  sense  of  ventilation  from  its 
high  glaeed  roof,  that  smoking  there 
would  seem  to  be  elevated  into  one 
of  the  fine  arts.  We  fiEmey  that  there 
are  but  few  habitn^  of  this  depart- 
ment, however,  for  ^yery  day  and 
all  daj7  long  the  fanman  tide  flows 
in  and  ont  of  Izant's  at  intervals  of 
about  ibrty  minntes.  The  visitors 
oome  and  eat  and  go  tiieir  ways* 
Yery  diyerse  ways  some  of  them 
are,  for  with  clerks  and  brokers  and 
ordmary  men  of  business  are  min- 
gled some  venenA)Ie  capitalists  who 
have  long  ago  found  oat  the  oomfort 
of  such  an  orderly  retreat,  and  tak^ 
their  plain  cttt  of  roast  or  Ixnled 
before  going  home  to  their  big 
houses,  where  tiiey  x&isht,  li  they 
liked,  dine  offsilyer^  and  have  their 
wine  handed  to  lAem  by  a  tall  foot- 
man. It  may  be  imagined  what 
walls  and  lampaxts  of  quartern 
bticks,  French  loaves,  and  penny 
loUs,  what  mounds  of  nmtton,  what 
bulwaxka  of  beef,  what  piles  of  poul- 
try, are  consnmed  each  day  by  this 
army  of  diners;  and  yet,  as  each 
separate  djaner  comes  down  on  the 
descending  slide  in  the  comer  by 
the  steward's  cabin,  the  head  waiter 
is  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  witha 
talent  for  administiatkxi  perfeotly 
marvellous  receives  eash  dish  and 
directs  it  to  its  proper  destuubtaoiu 
He  is  a  great  man,  that  head  waiter, 
and,  except  that  all  the  attendants 
at  Izant's  wear  dean  ^diite  blouses; 
would  remind  one  equally  .of  what 
the  head  of  a  goyemment  should  be^ 
and  of  a  rural  dean.  On  loflection, 
the  latter  resemblance  is  most  last* 


ing  in  our  fancy.  He  might  be  a 
dean,  say  taking  a  walk  with  his 
garcfeatng  coat  <:a;  and  he  has  a 
self-reliant  and  yet  pensive  air  of 
intoning  the  bill  of  flare  which  is  in- 
finitely impressiva  The  way  in 
which  hesaya  toea^  new  amyal-* 
'Boast  beef,  boiled  pork,  hashed 
mutton,  Irish  stew,  coiled  fowls^ 
roast  goose,  haricot/  isineznressibljf 
touching,  and  the  tone  of  nis  voice 
indicates  a  repose,  a  dignified  talm 
in  which  we  trace  the  presiding  ift* 
fiuehce  of  the  place  aloeting  all 
those  who  look  to  him  as  an  ex« 
l^mple.  71sei»43  no  huity,.  I^iere  ia 
even  ahnost  an  affectation  of  leisnie 
idu^  enhaneea  the  p]xunptitude» 
wtiiiout  which  Izanfs  wmd  soon 
become  a  bji[ewc»Ed  and  %  repioa^ 

•  Jfo  little  of  thft.  influence,  how- 
everrmay  be  otiitii)Uted  to  the  vede* 
xable  nroptietar  imnself  *  or  to  Bia 
son,  alicesn^  hoatttjMooking  gentle- 
man, who  tni|§xt  well  hate  ridden 
across  oetmJ3fW<xe  the'^y'g  busi- 
ness bMm.  jElither  &ther  or  son 
are  on  qaSy  dufy  from  the  stewaid'a 
cabin  to  the  door— quick  of  eye  but 
slow  and  ^p^iringof  speech,  ikid^ with 
a  courteous  worn  teady  to  make  the 
reckoning  and  to  take  thib  customary 

•  penny  (thtfre  ar^  no  waitM'  Haes, 
icd  we  shpuJd  be  sotty  to  offekr  any , 
such,  liberty  to  oar  4ccleiifilBtic<4  > 
fiiend)  ofeaoh  departing  gu^sti^        < 

Out  dt  the  hundieds  to  it^on)  > 
Izanf  s  means  n  dail^  dimif  r  oon^  i 
sisting  ot  a  ;oat  from  any  pnk  oi  ' 
three  or  fttur  well-eoo^ed  wholesome 
joints,  fresh  vBgetaUed»and  a  Ub^l.  • 
alldwanfie  of  ooead,  there  must  oe  i 
scores  to  whom  ey«Ky  shilling  is  aa 
object.    When  to  the  dinner  wtthaye  . 
mentioned  is  added  a  slice  of  c^eeaa  . 
and  a  glass  of  beer,  there  is  change,  ^ 
out  of  that  shilling,  and  surely  no} 
mora  need  be  said  «if  one  Off  theprin-  - 
cipaly  though  not  the  only  one,  of  ' ' 
th^  esteblishmeBts  which  t^re*   ' 
sent  Dhiipg  in  the  City* 

For  ounnlyies,  we  Ibund.that  of  ' 
thethMoaad  aixpenoealt^y  tnen*^ 
ticmsd  iiieio  veniained  a  bright  fit' 
florin  with  wldoh  to  spend  theeyen- 
ing.  T.A, 

*  This  wa»  penoad  ))efoM  thf  reooguft 
death  of  Mr.  tzant^  sen. 
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X  fh»n  the  iiiiatf£w  ud^  'vtbMh 
thoflewboim;^  afflicted  with  ^afc  is 
caltod '  ftb^Pd  oC  iwbdf  cotLtmuallj 
fall  I  call  it  an  afiiotion,  ddt  it 
leeHlj  M  ove^;  and  it  is/alao  a  dii^ 
eea^  w)ivdi«  if  left  to/itsili^imH  in* 
CTG^  till  it«  onqroaohiiiflntB  paraJJ^ve 
all.i^U^  Moiltiiea  otith^^nuicl.  I 
was  oacejeoDspicaous  among  all  mj 
friends  for  thia  unfortunate  diepo? 
aitta  of  mind.  Hofw  it  pnrew  upon 
me  I  can  acaroely  tell.  On  looldng 
hick  I  perceive  that  there  were  in- 
dicationa  of  it  in  my  earliest  child- 


hood. I  was  fond  of  bufldmg  castles 
in  the  air,  of  dwelling  in  imagina- 

>  tion  upon  soenes  and  erents  which 
had  no  reaMty^  in  them.    I  conjured 

<  up  a  world  of  my  own ;  I  peopled 
it  with  eharaetere  of  my  own  creating ; 

r  I  dwelt  in  a  kind  of  fkiry  land  far 
away  froni  Ihe  Kfe  which  surrounded 

I  me;  Hiked  to  be  alone  and  to  be 
left  to  myself,  unmolested  by  con- 
tact either  with  other  children  or 
my  elders.  In  my  walks  I  would 
keep  aloof  from  all  my  companions 
ana  attendants,  and  converse  in  a 
language  almost  of  my  own  with 
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imaginary  oompanions  and  asso- 
ciates. I  was  called  uDgeniali  odd, 
ecosntric,  morose,  idl%  and  dfeamy ; 
tmt  all  these  hard  names  eoald  not 
take  me  out  of  myself.  I  was  living 
an  inner  life  tbat  had  no  sympathy 
*witb  and  nooountogrpart  in  the  reali- 
tiea  around  me.  Children  have  a 
wonderful  talent  for  investing  things, 
plaees^  and  people  wit^  chs^rms  and 
qualities  they  do  not  possess,  and 
can  with  a  marvellous  fttcility  oon- 
vert  their  dearest  Mends  into  cruel 
stepmothers  and  gigantic  ogres;  but 
then  tiiey  need  the  companionship 
of  others  in  order  to  effect  this  trans- 
formation, which  is  so  complete  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  so  real,  mat  terror 
and  anxiety  are  accurately  depicted 
when  any  of  these  awful  personages 
assume  an  sspect  of  wratti.  With 
me  it  was  different.  I  needed  lio 
companionship;  I  avoided  it,  and 
my  earthly  paradise  was  shared  by 
no  fBuniliar  friend  that  had  any  ex- 
istenee.  I  would  retire  to  some 
comer  by  myself  to  dream  away  my 
young  life.  At  the  time  I  was  not 
myself  aware  that  I  was  unlike  other 
ohildren,  though  I  wbjb  painfully 
conscious  of  being  bored  when  I  was 
compelled  to  associate  with  those  of 
my  own  age;  and  whenever  the 
ordeal  was  over  I  roshed  off  with 
increased  delight  to  my  corner, 
where,  magician-like,  I  summoned 
into  my  )H«sence  the  creatures  of 
my  imagination.  The  same  habit 
continued  in  after  years,  though 
necessarily  with  more  interruption 
and  with  a  considerable  change  in 
the  subject  of  my  day-dreams.  I 
was  a  pu22le  to  my  masters,  for  I 
was  not  deficient  in  ability,  and  yet 
I  never  did  myself  justice,  for  my 
thoughfa  were  often  miles  away 
from  the  matter  which  ought  to 
have  engaged  them.  As  tune  went 
on  the  habit  became  more  and  more 
confirmed,  and  I  was  noted  amongst 
all  my  fellows  as  the  absent  man  of 
their  acquaintance.  There  is  nothing 
more  &tal  to  a  young  man  than  to 
be  considered  eccentric.  The  cha- 
racter for  eccentricity  interferes  with 
his  success,  while  it  at  the  same 
time  conveys  a  tacit  dispensation 
ircm  the  performanoe  of  duties 
which  are  supposed  to  be  inommbent 
upon  all  who  are  <tf  rational  mind ; 


aoid  this  eiwwpUpn  tendb  to'emfittn 
apemiciouii  habit,  wiiile  it  diwfua- 
lifies  him  in  the  opinion  of  all  piao- 
tical  men  for  sngr  cocmpation  or 
office  ii^ch  requires  promptitude, 
iaocnxacy,and  energy  of  thought  and 
will.  From  never  talking  nmch  in- 
terest in  the  events  of  tha  day  I  b»- 
aame  at  last  scaiedy  oognizant  of 
those  iBatnres  and  peculiaiiiasB 
wMoh  eonstitiite  the  difference  be- 
tween existing  things.  I  was  in 
some  xespeote  like  a  Uind  man,  the 
eye  of  my  mind  being  blinded  to 
much  that  was  observable  to  men 
of  the  meanest  capacity;  and  it  was 
only  by  a  painful  effbrt  that  I  could 
concentrate  my  attention  upon  any 
given  subject  lake  a  man  wliohas 
accustomed  himself  to  the  dark;  and 
to  whom  a  ray  of  light  heeomee 
positively  pamful,  I  actually  sof- 
Bored  aeutely  from  the  exertion 
which  waa  reqnired  of  me  wdbm  I 
had  to  conaidBr  and  decide  upon 
any  matter  of  business.  Theerai- 
aary  duties  of  a  landed  proprietor 
were  distastefdl  to  me,  inasmneh  ias 
they  intttnupted  my  daynireams; 
and  even  those  which  w«e  not  da- 
void  of  interest  weora  negleoled  by 
my  fbrgetftdness  and  utter  inoa- 
paoiiy  for  business.  If  I  made  an 
appointment  I  waa  more  likely  to 
forget  it  than  not,  or,  with  a  vagae 
impression  that  I  had  bound  ayaslf 
to  do  something  at  a  given  time  and 
place,  set  off  m  a  wrong  diractton 
long  after  the  appointed  tim&  If 
an  important  letter  had  to  be  writ- 
ten, and  I  had,  after  much  difSioaltar, 
accomplished  the  uawelooBae  tau, 
I  was  sure  to  oany  the  letter  in  raj 
pocket  for  two  or  thrse  days;  cr  if 
two  letters  were  written  on  the  same 
day  I  infiJlibly  put  them  into  their 
wnmg  envelopea  In  Bhart»  if  a 
mistake  oould  be  made  I  was  sore 
to  make  it;  and  as  time  went  on  I 
fbmnd  that  my  iUends  were  always 
trying  to  provide  against  my  mis- 
takes by  taking  me  and  nay  affiurs 
under  weir  espeoial  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

I  oan  well  remember  an  absurd 
and  amusing  instanoe  which  oo- 
cuned,  and  which  will  serve  to  show 
bow  'absence  of  mind'  had  grown 
upon  me.  I  had  not  been  ait  all 
wall,  and  for  some  days  was  not 
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aBMredtalaftTe  my  momi  in  irhioli 
-I  look  the  amplo  ibbcAb  that.wexe 
aUowtid  to  me.  Instdad  of  dib&er  I 
ma  oi^y  ftUoiwed  tea  in  the  evening, 
miiSi  a  Teiy  laoderate  sopply  of 
toiiat  On  the  oooasion  to  vhich  J 
lofer  my  nxrther  and  sisters  had 
gone  down  to  dinner  after  haying 
satisfied  themselves  that  I  had  eyery- 
thing  I  wanted.  Left  aloae  by  the 
file  with  my  teapot  and  kettle, 
vhioh '  mnxmnxed  its  faiiy  song '  on 
the  hob^  I  began  to  dmom  as  nsoal, 
tfll  I  semembeeed  tbat  I  ought  to 
IMmr  aomeof  liie  boiiiog  water  into 
the  .'teapot  This  I  did  -very  pro- 
pexiy,  audi  then  agauteobsided  into 
^gr  dreamy  exisience,  from  whioh  I 
woaa  inoeaently  lonsed  by  the  entrance 
of  one  of  my  sistos,  beaaing  m  her 
hand  apkteM  of  a  pndding  which 
was  a  great  favoonte  of  mine. 
SkB  started,  sareamed,  and  near^ 
dropped  the  plato.at  seeing  me* 

^Tomr  she  ezelaimfldi '  what  have 
ycatdone?' 

'Dpna?  If  dona?  what?'  I  xe- 
^qxMidad;  and  what  had  I  done?  I 
had  xK>t  ton<4Md  m  tea^  had  not 
Aoeved  siDoe  I  poured  the  water  into 
*&€  leapoi;  bnt  the  canse  of  my 
siater^ft  alanki  was  soon  made  dear 
'wfasB  she  directed  my  attention  to 
<h«  fiaot  that  I  had  made  teapot  and 
koltle  ohange  plaoes*   The  sUyer 

Sot  WBBtimmering  half  on  the 
and  half  on  the^re,  diseolonred 
and  spoilt,  and  the  kettle  was  on  the 
tableolath,  on  whioh  it  made  itsim- 
with  most  nnqnestionablB 
My  mother  £Oonmade 
lier  appeannaeb  after  tny  siatsr  had 
jasiuiml  to  h^  and  had  jeported 
'  psogreip,  and  ohided  me  welL  Bnt 
llwt  was  not  attended  with  more 
attiona  roroltB  than  the  damage 
done  io  the  silyer  teapot  and  the 
taUeoloth.  Other  insfeanees  of  my 
abseaoe  of  mind  haye  been  fbllowed 
by  eonaeqnfinoes  of  a  nmoh  giayer 
kind.  I  havo  delayed  the  promised 
to  a  poor  tenant  till  he 
id  off  to  ptisctt  todebt; 
I  haye  neglected  to  sammon  the 
doete  as  I  promised  to  do  on  my 
lide  hmewwds,  and  the  life  of  the 

Kor  inyalid  has  been  nearly  lost ;  I 
«a  to  reoord  against  myself  that, 
witb  good  abilities  and  abundant 
meaaa  of  nsefnliHSs,!  haye  wasted 


many  years  of  my  life;  and  that, 
without  any  eyil  intentor  gnidge  or 
ill  wiU  againsiany,  X  haye  done  as 
BQtnelx  harm  as  many  a  man  bent  on 
jnisohief.  I  haye  pro^ted  no  one 
and  haye  impaired,  my  own  energies ; 
and  though  I  hanre  now  oyeveome 
my  unfortunate  habit  to  a  certain 
extent,  I  feel  that  I  neyer  qan  be 
what  I  might  haye  been,  and  am 
still  coDsoious  of  a  certain  listless- 
ness  whioh  wesdcena  all  my  actions. 
I  could  moralise  for  oyer  upon  the 
injuiious  ejects  of  day-dreaming  if 
I  were  writing  an  essay  upon  the 
subject;  but  perhaps  some  of  the 
many  instances  in  which  I  haye 
suffered  considerable  annoyance 
from '  absence  of  mind'  may  amuse 
others  and  serye  to  induce  them 
to  ayoid  the  habits  which  lead 
to  it. 

WbenI  was  about  fiye*and<-twenty, 
or  it  may  be  a  little  younger,  I  was 
inyited  to  spend  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  the  house  of '  a  great  mai^'  who 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  of  his 
par^  and  perhaps  the  most  gifted 
man  of  the  time.  Hisson  was  my 
college  friend,  and  had  often  pressed 
me  to  pay  him  a  yiait,  which  I  had 
promised  to  do  again  and  again,  but 
was  as  often  pvayented  by  some  un- 
foreseen circumstance.  At  last,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  musical  festival  in 
the  neighbouring  town,  I  found  my- 
self  at  Broseley  Hall,  which  was  filled 
with  a  large  assemblage  of  persons 
bent,  like  myself,  upon  heanng  the 
most  oelebratsd  singexs  of  the  day. 
On  my  first  arriyal  the  noyelty  of 
the  scene,  the  many  strange  feces, 
the  restraint  which  a  new  place  and 
a  certain  awe  of  my  host  forced 
upon  me,  o(Hnpelled  me  to  be  more 
recollected,  and  I  conducted  myself 
very  much  like  other  people,  only,  I 
should  imagine,  I  was  duller  than 
most  After  I  became  more  at  my 
ease  I  relapsed  into  my  old  habits, 
and  soon  made  myself  conspicuous 
for  my  idioeomcrasy.  I  neyer  could, 
yrithout  a  great  effort^  manage  to  be 
in  time  for  dinner.  Why  I  cannot 
tell,  but  dressing-time  always  waa 
specially  a  dream-time;  and  though 
there  was  nothing  elaborate  in  my 
toilet,  I  always  consomed  a  consi- 
detable  time  in  it.  On  the  occasion 
to  which  I  refer,  and  wlucli  even 
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now  at  this  distance  of  time  makes 
xne  hot  with  shame,  I  had  dawdled 
more  than  nsual,  and  was  roused  bj 
the  load  clan^  of  the  dinner-bell  to 
greater  alacrity.  I  harried  on  my 
coat  and  waistcoat,  snatched  up  my 
pocket-handkerchief,  and  rashed 
downstairs  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  the 
guests  were  already  assembled  round 
a  good  blazing  wood  fira  Some- 
what relieved  at  findiug  that  I  was 
not  too  late,  I  orept  quietly  into  a 
vacant  space  before  the  fire,  and 
stood  there  gazing  into  the  logs  of 
burning  wood  and  answering  such 
questions  as  were  put  to  me.  I  soon 
became  conscious  of  a  lull  in  the 
conversation,  and  of  the  fact  that  I 
was,  for  some  reason,  the  observed 
of  all  beholders,  Pirst  one  and  then 
another  looked  down  at  my  feet, 
Bhriigged  their  shoulders,  and  tit- 
tered. Boused,  annoyed,  and  won- 
dering, I  felt  inclined  to  resent  wliat 
appeared  to  be  such  unwarrantable 
bad  manners.  What  could  be  the 
matter  with  my  feet?  They  were 
not  ugly  even  if  they  were  not  beau- 
tiful: tney  were  not  deformed.  I 
wore  /shoes  and  stockings  like  the 
Test  of  the  world,  and  as  I  always 
bated  wbatever  is  called  'loud'  in 
dress,  I  felt  sure  I  could  not  have 
done  anything  to  provoke  obs^va- 
tion  or  remark.  Seizing  a  favour- 
able opportunity  when  the  conversa- 
tion was  resumed  and  attention  was, 
or  appeared  to  be,  diverted  from  me, 
I  looked  down  stealthily  at  my  own 
feet  to  see  what  there  could  be  to 

g raise  or  blame.  Imagine,  then,  my 
orror  when  I  found  my  feet  stock- 
ingless  and  encased  in  red  morocco 
slippers!  What  could  I  do?  I 
could  only  retreat  into  the  back- 
ground and  escape  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  my  room,  where  I  fbund 
my  neglected  silk  stockings  on  the 
table,  where  they  had  been  carefully 
placed  by  the  servant,  and  my  shoes 
warming  themselves  before  the  fire. 
In  shame  and  confusion  I  put  them 
on  and  returned  to  tiie  drawing- 
xoom,  which  I  found  empty,  and, 
provoked  with  myself  and  every  one 
else,  I  found  my  way  into  the  dining- 
room  and  to  an  empty  place  which 
had  been  left  for  nie.  I  was  chaffed 
considerably  upon  my  stupidity,  and 


many  were  the  inquiries  whether 
my  feet  had  sufiered  from  cold. 

In  the  same  house,  and  during: 
the  same  visit,  I  made  another  mi»- 
iake  whicb  was  infinitely  more  dis^ 
tressing.  On  one  of  the  vacant  days 
when  no  one  went  to  the  festival,  I 
sauntered  at  leisure  over  the  gar- 
dens, which  are  celebrated  through- 
out England^  and  then  returned  to 
the  housei  intending  to  dream  away 
an  hour  or  two  in  my  room.  Aft^ 
I  had  mounted  the  stairs  I  took  by 
accident  the  wrong  turn,  which  led 
me  into  a  passage  or  corridor  ex- 
lictly  similar  to  the  one  which  led 
to  my  room.  The  doors  of  the  rooms 
were  similarly  placed  and  were  the 
fsame  in  numb^.  I  (^)ened  a  door, 
fovmi  a  comfortable  room  which  I 
did  not  doubt  to  be  m^  own,  and  sat 
down  in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire 
and  was  soon  enveloped  in  one  of  ooiy 
usual  nusts  of  thought  After  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  I  cannot  tell 
how  long,  the  door  opened  and 
somebody  walked  in,  shut  the  door, 
gave  one  startled  exclamation,  and 
rushed  out  again.  I  concluded  it  was 
the  housemaid,  and,  having  been 
isomewhat  roused  by  the  exclamation, 
called  to  her  to  come  in,  and  assured 
her  that  she  did  not  disturb  me. 
No  notice  having  been  taken  of  my 
assurance,  I  agam  relapsed  into  m^ 
wonted  habit;  and  again,  after  a 
while,  the  door  opened  slightly  and 
some  one  looked  in  and  then  re- 
treated. This  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  door  was  not  suf&cient  to  in- 
terrupt the  current  of  my  thought^ 
and  I  still  occupied  the  chair  by  the 
fire,  when  I  felt  the  presence  of  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder  which  effec- 
tually called  mo  back  to  myself. 
Startled  by  the  interruption,  Hooked 
up  and  saw  the  lady  of  the  bouse 
looking  at  me  sternly  and  inquir* 
ingly  as  she  said— 

'  Mr.  Slender,  what  are  you  doing, 
and  why  are  you  here  T 

'Why  am  I  here?*  I  replied. 
'Why,  is  not  this  my  room?' 

'Your  room?'  said  Lady— w 
'  No,  indeed  1  Look  around  you  and 
see  if  it  looks  like  your  room!  Thia 
is  Miss 's  room.' 

I  did  look  around  me,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  saw  an  elaborately 
helaced  toilet  table  which  might 
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alone  have  sufficed  to  proye  that  I 
^rsfl  not  In  my  own  room.  I  stam- 
mered fotfh  apologies,  entreated 
Lady  -^— >to  explain  my  mistake  to 

Hiss ,  if  she  was  aware  of  it,  or 

to  conceal  it  from  her  altogether  if 
she  were  happilv  ignorant  of  ii 
Lady  -^,  who  had  heard  before 
from  her  son  of  my  reputation  as  an 
*  absent  man/  understood  the  real 
cause  of  my  mfetake,  and  carried  me 
o£  in  the  most  good-natured  way, 
to  ner  own  room,  where  ^e  read  me 
a  lecture  on  the  subject,  and  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  my  attacking 
the  real  root  of  tho  eyfl  with  energy 
and  decision.    Sho  told  me  that 

Miss had  gone  into  her  room 

and  found  me  ensconced  in  her 
chair;  and  that  she  had  sought 

Lady  ^s  interference.     I  was 

made  to  apologize  in  propri&  persond 

to  Miss ,  That  was  the  penalty 

idiich  Lady  —  insisted  on  my 
paying;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  my  Tisit  I  behared  like  other 
people,  and  for  the  time  put  a  strong 
curb  upon  my  dreamy  habits.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  caused  me 
considerable  annoyance,  and  I  could 
see  that  I  had  gi^^en  serious  offence 
to  the  ladies  of  the  party,  who  did 
not  feel  themselves  safe  from  my  in- 
trusion into  their  rooms. 

Another  instance  occurred  which 
distressed  me  considerably  at  the 
time,  though  it  led  to  an  intimacy 
which  has  nerer  diminished;  ana 
this  is  pertiaps  the  solitary  instance 
i  can  record  of  any  benefit  that  has 
resulted  from 'absence  of  mind.'  It 
happened  many  years  after  the 
erent  which  I  ha^e  just  related. 
My  fattier  lived  in  GrosvfenorSquare, 
and  since  his  second  marriage,  as 
I  inherited  a  considerable  fortune 
i^!om  my  motiber,  who  was  his  first 
wife,  I  rented  a  small  house  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  Berkeley  Square. 
We  were  on  excellent  terms,  and 
my  only  unmarried  sister  was  a  bond 
of  union  between  us.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  our  meeting,  and  I 
was  always  welcome.  It  happened 
fhat  my  father  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  I  ie(hould  meet  an  old 
friend  of  his  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  India,  where  ho  had 
pamed  many  years  of  his  life  and 
had  amassea  a  large  fortune.  He 
and  my  lAther    had  been   great 


friends,  and  their  meeting  again, 
after  the  lapseof  so  long  an  interval, 
revived  all  recollections  in  which  my 
mother's  memory  bore  a  very  pro- 
minent part  It  was  on  this  account 
that  my  fiither  was  particularly 
anxious  that  I  should  dine  with 
him,  and,  in  fixing  the  day,  had 
consulted  me  as  to  my  engagements 
so  that  I  might  not  fJEul  him.  On 
the  appointed  day  I  received  a  note 
from  my  father  to  remind  me  of  my 
engagement  and  of  the  dinner  hour. 
The  dinner  hour  had  struck  when 
my  servant  came  into  my  room  to 
say  that  the  brougham  had  been 
waiting  some  time  at  the  door  and 
that  1  should  be  late  if  I  did  not  set 
off  at  once.  I  was  scarcely  more 
than  half  dressed,  and  was  annoyed 
vnth  myself  for  my  want  of  punctu- 
ality. I  hurried  as  much  as  I  could, 
jumped  into  my  brougham,  and  told 
the  coachman  to  dnve  on.  It  so 
happened  that  at  the  next  door 
there  was  also  a  dinner  going  on, 
and,  in  my  impatience  to  arrive  at 
my  fethePs  house,  I  pulled  the 
check-string  sharply,  and  getting 
out,  rushed  up  the  steps  through 
the  open  door  mto  the  dining-room, 
where  a  large  party  was  assembled, 
and  took  possession  of  a  vacant 
cbah*.  I  was  absorbed  in  my 
thoughts  even  while  I  was  provoked 
with  myself  and  took  very  little 
heed  of  anybody  or  anything.  Tho 
only  thing  that  I  afterwards  seemed 
to  remember,  was  the  silence  which 
immediately  followed  my  arrival, 
and  which,  if  I  considered  tho 
matter  at  all,  I  probably  attributed 
to  my  father's  annoyance,  which 
would  only  have  increased  my  own 
embarrassment  After  awhile  my 
neighbour  addressed  me,  and  called 
my  attention  to  a  picture  which 
hung  over  the  chimney  piece  oppo- 
site to  me.  I  looked  up  and  saw, 
not  the  beautiful  portrait  of  my 
mother  by  Sir  Thoms^s  Lawrence, 
which  is  similarly  situated  in  my 
father's  house,  but  a  very  exquisite 
painting  of  fruit  by  Sneider.  I  was 
too  perplexed  tp  answer  the  question 
which  had  been  put  to  me,  but  was 
sufficiently  aroused  to  summon  cou- 
rage to  look  cautiously  round  the 
room,  which  in  no  single  feature  re- 
minded mo  of  my  father's.  I  then 
glanced  with  hesitation  and  an  un- 
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defined  dread  round  the  table,  and 
at  onoe  saw  that  I  had  entered  the 
wrong  house  by  mktakei  and  that 
voj  host  was  my  father's  nezt*door 
ndghbonr.  I  rose  and  apologized 
for  my  intrusion,  which  was  ao- 
counted  for  by  my  having  made  my 
coachman  pull  up  too  soon,  by  my 
finding  the  honse-door  opened  and 
the  servants  ready  to  receive  me 
and  ushering  me  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  I,  of  coarse*  expect^ 
to  find  my  father  imd  his  guests. 
All  this  occurred  so  naturally,  that 
no  mistake  suggested  itself  to  my 
mind ;  and  it  was  not  till  my  atten- 
tion was  forcibly  directed  to  the  pic- 
ture that  the  truth  began  to  dawn 
upon  me.  I  rushed  off  to  my  fiskther's 
house,  where  I  was  greeted  with  re- 
proaches, which  I  soon  silenced  by 
telling  them  what  had  happened  to 
me,  and  how  kindly  our  next-door 
neighbour  had  pressed  me,  but  in 
vain,  to  stay  and  dine  with  him  and 
ts^e  the  vacant  plaoa  I  raised  a 
good  laugh  against  myself,  and  was 
more  inclined  to  converse  with 
others  thui  I  might  otherwise  have 


been  had  everything  gone  on  in  the 
ordinary  way.  My  father's  Indian 
friend  looked  kindly  at  me  as  he 
said,  'Well,  Tom,  had  you  seen 
what  I  onoe  saw  happen  through 
the  forgetfulness  of  an  absent  man« 
you  would  never  rest  till  you  had 
cured  yourself  of  the  habit/  Pressed 
by  us  all,  he  briefly  told  us  that  a 

Serson  who  had  been  condemned  to 
ie,  suflered  that  extreme  penalty 
through  the  inadvertence  of  a  man 
who  forgot  to  send  the  reprieve  in 
time  to  delav  the  execution.  '  That 
man,  Tom,^  said  he,  'has  never 
lifted  up  his  head  since,  and  has  re- 
signed a  Dost  of  considerable  import- 
ance and  emolument  because  he 
considered  himself  disqualified  for 
it  by  '*  absence  of  mind/'  * 

I  am  now  an  elderlv  man,  and 
happily  can  speak  of  all  this  as  a 
state  of  mind  that  is  past  I  am  not 
what  I  ought  to  have  been;  but, 
having  cured  myself,  I  can  afford  to 
speak  of  the  recollections  of  an  ab- 
sent man,  and  laugh  with  you  at  the 
absurdities  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty. 
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AUBOrO  LOQUITUB. 

LET  politicians  quell  the  storm 
Of  working  men  and  lodgers. 
And  let  the  men  discuss  reform. 

And  growl  at  Beales  and  Odgers ; 
We  girls  don't  care  for  tailors'  strikes. 

Or  know  what  trick  of  trade  is. 
But  surely  every  woman  likes 
The  champion  of  the  ladies. 

Then  let  us  seek  our  spokesman  out, 

And  lay  our  case  before  him. 
He'll  plead  our  cause  without  a  doubt. 

For  women  never  bore  him  ; 
John  Stuart  Mill  will  fight  for  us^ 

Ohl  how  his  ears  must  tingle  1 
The  widow  grievance  he'll  discuss. 

The  sorrows  of  the  single. 

1IE0£BA  LOQmrCB. 

With  your  proposal  I  agree, 

And  here^i  a  crisis  fitting; 
Just  turn  your  eyes  towards  that  tree. 

Where  Lady  Ongar's  sitting. 
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A  widow  scarce  a  month  ago — 

Your  widow's  heart  soon  hardens— 
Snrrounded  now  by  every  bean 

Who's  strolling  in  the  gardens. 

The  old,  old  iale  of '  fast  and  loose  '— 

A  flirty  a  match,  a  marriage; 
She  popped  her  head  into  the  noose. 

For  Ongar's  coin  and  carriage. 
Who  cared  that  he  was  lame  and  slow? 

She  skittish  ?~-off  they  started ; 
Miss  Caroline  was  Lady  O— « 

And  Charley  broken-hearted. 

A  year  or  so  of  pique  and  pain— 

Life's  ordinary  phases — 
Her  ladyship  is  free  again. 

His  lordship  'neath  the  daisies. 
A  silly  crowd  she  sits  among. 

Who  gather  round  to  parley, 
And  Lady  0 ,  who's  rich  and  young, 

Again  makes  eyes  at  Charley. 

■xjUuruOKZ  LOQinrUB. 

That's  very  true,  and  still,  my  dear, 

We're  powerless  to  resist  her. 
Although  the  other  night,  I  hear. 

Young  Arthur  Alwyn  kissed  her. 
Her  hair  is  painted  gold,  and  yet 

Her  badge  is  labelled  on  it  ;— 
Confound  that  chapeau  Antoinette 

Beneath  her  pretty  bonnet  1 

Some  say  her  teeth  are  not  her  own ; 

And  those  who  scandals  rake  up 
Will  tell  you,  when  the  wind  has  blown 

Her  cheeks  have  lost  their  'make-up.' 
And  only,  love,  the  other  day, 

I  heard  some  ladies  mention— 
'Gk)od  gracious!  there's  Professor  Jay 

Is  paying  her  attention  1' 

0HNB8. 

WeU,  let  us  flock  to  Mr.  Mffl, 

He's  spoken  for  us  often. 
And  beg  him  to  propose  a  bill. 

And  try  his  heart  to  soften. 
But  if  he  fails  to  hit  the  mark. 

Or  shelves  our  deputation. 
We'll  revolutionize  the  Park,  ^ 

And  agitate  the  nation. 

Our  pr(^)osition,  clear  as  day. 

No  trickery  is  shielding; 
IVnr  why  should  they  have  all  the  play, 

And  we  have  all  the  fielding? 
Society  much  needs  reform ; 

Great  faults  have  small  beginnings ; 
Before  the  widows  follow  theirs 

Let  spinsters  have  an  innings. 

Clabikcb  Capulet. 
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'  T  NEVER  ms  inoie  fiorpiised  ia 
1  my  life/ 

This  was  my  Atmt  Qeor^e'n  com- 
ment upon  the  scene  which  I  have 
describe,  the  morning  after  the 
memorable  party,  at  which  'The 
Lady  of  Stonecross  Moor/  as  I 
found  the  beaatiftd  stranger  was 
called  in  those  parts^  bad  played 
80  conspicnous  a  rdle. 

It  was  at  breakfast  the  fbUowing 
morning  that  the  remark  was  volnn* 
teered.  I  had  purposely  avoided 
the  sab)ect,  knowing  that  it  was 
the  surest  way  to  unseal  the  lips, 
which  only  perversity  could  render 
silent  upon  &e  subject  which  I  had 
nearest  at  heart. 

'I  shall  have  a  laugh  against 
Kelly,  now/  she  went  on;  'she 
always  boasts  of  her  freedom  from 
"young  ladyisms/'  as  she  calls 
them;  to  go  and  faint  right  ofT, 
without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse, 
except  the  heat  of  the  loom;  and 
it  was  not  hot  at  all,— was  it,  dear?* 
she  added,  tnmhig  to  my  uncle, 
who  was  absently  decapitating  an 

4gg. 

<  Not  in  the  least/  was  the  worthy 
gentleman's  reply,  who  had  never 
been  known  to  contradict  his  wife, 
or  to  agree  unconditionally  with 
anyoneelfie;  'it  was  a  very  pleasant 
temperature,  I  thought' 

'It  was  a  good  thing  on  one 
account;  that  fainting  fit  saved  her 
from  the  madcap  ride  across  the 
moor  at  night/  said  my  aunt,  re- 
flectively; 'butitalsoproTessheis 
not  so  strong  as  she  makes  out; 
and  it  cannot  be  safe  for  her  to  be 
riding  about  the  country  so  much 
by  hersell' 

'  We  must  send  the  mare  over  to 
the  cottage  this  morning,  by-the-by/ 
Uncle  Reginald  remarked,  rising  .as 
he  said  so  to  ring  the  bell,  when 
Aunt  Georgie  stopped  him,  mis- 
chievously observing — 

'Perhaps  Harry  will  ride  her 


over,  and  inquireafler  Miss  Johnson 
at  the  same  time/ 

'Not  I,'I answered. promptly ;  'I 
know  what  it  is,  nding  a  lady's 
fiivourite  horse.  I  had  rather  not 
undertake  the  responsibility ;  but  I 
will  drive  you  over  this  afternoon* 
if  you  like.  I  tiiought  Tartar  was 
a  little  beyond  your  management 
yesterday/ 

'I  shall  be  proud  of  your  escort; 
and  it  will  be  something  for  ^on  to 
do— keep  the  time  from  hiuigmg  so 
heavily  on  your  hands;  and  I  have 
no" party '^for  your  entertainment 
to-night/ she  added,  with  a  merry 
glance  across  the  table  at  her  hus- 
band, who  encouraged  her  in  her 
mockeries^  and  loved  to  hear  her 
rally  me  upon  what  she  was  pleased 
to  call  my  sweUdom,  in  contradis- 
tlnctioQ  to  the  simplioity  of  life  at 
Tower  Moor,  to  which  place  he  was 
wedded,  heart  and  soul,  and  whose 
praises  he  loved  to  hear  sounded  on 
the  lips  of  his  young  wife. 

'What  time  will  you  go?'  I  in- 
q[uired,  as  I  took  my  gun  and 
whistled  the  dogs  to  accompany 
me  in  a  morning  ramble  over  the 
moor,  which  stretched  a  brown  and 
purple  splendour  to  the  foot  of  the 
distant  hills,  and  which  I  had  learnt 
to  love  for  its  own  sake,  in  those 
bright  late  autumn  days. 

*  Oh,  after  luncheon ;  any  time  will 
do--about  four,  perhaps.  Miss 
Johnson  will  give  us  some  tea— 
that  is  a  London  fashion  to  which  I 
entirely  surrender.^ 

'You  manage  to  tr 
of  exotics  into  your  wild  soil, 
think;  you  ore  not  genuine,  you 
know.  Tou  go  in  for  rustic  sim- 
plicity, and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
you  are  very  Sybarites  at  heart.' 

'Well,  go  and  shoot  us  some 
snipe,  and  don't  talk  nonsense.  Re- 
member I  shan't  wait' 

Before  setting  out,  however,  witb 
the  natural  propensity  ibr  lounging 
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^hich  oomee  with  the  ex^joyment 
of  the  'ftagrant  weed/  I  went 
rcmnd  to  tfao  stablH^imd  piid^sy 
mornmg  Tisit  to  tbo  horses,  and 
had  my  morning  goarip  MfiUi  tBfe  «ld 
coachman,  who  in  early  days  had 
tanght  me  to  ride  on  a  wild  little 
Dxmoor  pony  that  his  keen  eye  had 
&Q]ept^  ^con  a  hst^  and  which  had 
fiecb  handed  down  from  one  to 
another  in  a  family  of  boys^  peerless 
vnoDgsl  ponies  to  the  last  day  of 
M  Hfidl  My  ftttention  was  imme- 
qlfrtQly  atfaacted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  black  mare  Brittomart,  who 
fiopked  round  at  the  intruder  with 
tf'fiery, .questioning  eye,  which  be- 
tokened a  spirit  as  untamed  as  thai 
which  fired  the  heart  of  her  mistress. 
I  was  going  up  to  her  in  the  stall, 
Tinfil  warned  by  the  old  coachman 
*  Hoi  to  go  anigh  her/  '  Look  here/ 
^  said,  showing  two  very  deep  and 
ugly  dents  in  the  door  of.  the  loose- 
box/ she's  very  free  with  her  heels, 
she  is;  she's  not  particular  either, 
but  she's  a  real  beauty  to  look  at^ 
mid  a  real  good  oqe  to  go— that  she 
S,  Mr.  Harry; 

^  '  Who  is  going  back  wilh  her  ?'  I 
fbked,  knocking  the  ashes  oat  of  my 
<Sgar,  and  pretending  not  to  give 
much  heed  to  the  matter. 

'•Tames  is/  ^as  the  reply;  'it's 
a  good  three  mile  across  the  moor, 
and  five  by  the  road.  It's  a  wild 
place,  sir,  for  a  young  lady  to  live 
at  by  herself,  and  it  must  be  lone- 
some enough  at  times.* 

'Lonesome  indeed;  but  does  she 
live  there  quite  alone?' 

'here's  the  gentleman,  to  be 
sure,  but  folks  do  so^  that  he  is  not 
T^ght  in  his  mind.  He's  queer,  at  all 
ereatsp— no  one  ever  sees  him* 

'Her  father,  I  suppose  he  is/  I 
8^d,  with  as  much  indifference  of 
i^anner  as  I  could  assume. 

'No;  uncle  they  du  say— but  no 
GBe  knows  much  about  them.  The 
young  lady  du  ride  like  a  bird ;  and 
she  be  a  pretty  one,  tu,  she  be/  he 
added,  reflectively,  in  the  Pevon- 
shire  dialect,  which  I  have  always 
loved  for  his  sake,  and  now  for  the 
Mb  of  those  bright  days  at  Tower 
Moor,  over  which  the  halo  of  ro- 
mance was  about  to  descend  like  a 
dood,  and  towards  which  I  wa« 
waTking  so  tmconsciously  on,  when« 
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under  the  pretence  of  shooting 
snipe,  I  was  indulging  all  sorts 
:of  day-dreams  about  the  lovely 
stranger  who  had  confided  to  me 
her  need  of  a  friend. 

I  cannot  say  I  was,  on  that  par- 
ticular morning,  keen  in  the  pursuit 
of  game;  and  loog  before  the  hour 
i^[)|iointed  by  my  aunt  to  our  drvre, 
I  returned  to  the  rectory,  foUo^d 
by  the  dogs,  whose  wistful  question- 
iog  glances  had  in  them  something 
which  partook  largely  of  the  nature 
of  reproach. 

'A  pretty  sportsman  you!'  they 
seemed  to  express  in  derisioB,  like 
that  of  their  lovely  mistress  of  the 
hkiSff  'London  swell/  and  to  rid 
myself  of  these  solemn  monitors,  I 
took  them  round  to  the  kennel  and 
shut  tbem  in,  eyes  and  all;  went 
round  to  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows, which  opened  on  the  lawn, 
and  across  tlie  threshold  of  which* 
when  the  weather  was  fine  and 
warm,  Mrs.  Keginald  Gwynne  was 
in  the  habit  of  fiitting,  at  least  five 
times  to  every  hour  that  passed 
over  her  head. 

She  was  there,  in  her  white 
dress,  and  with  her  fine  eyes  mock- 
ing at  me  then. 

'  I  shall  not  be  ready  for  an  hour/ 
she  exclaimed  at  once;  'what  can 
have  brought  you  back  so  soon?' 

'Soon?  I  have  been  out  five 
hours  at  the  very  least ;  but  you  are 
prodigal  oi  time  in  these  ports.  I 
have  not  learnt. to  live  at  a  foot- 
pace  yet.' 

'  The  excitement  of  my  parti/  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  You  are 
dying  to  go  to  call  on  Miss  Johnson, 
*'the  Lady  of  Stonecross  Moor;' 
confess  it,  and  I  will  order  Tartar 
round  at  once ;  but  stoop  to  subter- 
fuge, and  I  will  have  my  revenge.' 

*I  have  already  had  mine/  was 
my  reply.  '  Your  wild  girl  of  the 
woods  is  but  a  town-bred  imposition, 
after  all.  Your  beautiful  stranger 
confessed  to  me  last  night  that  she 
did  me  the  honour  of  recollecting 
having  met  me  in  town;  and  she 
knew  that  I  was  in  the  Guards. 
What  becomes  of  your  theory  now, 
AuntGeorgio?' 

'It  is  "all  right,"  according  to 
your  favonrito  expression,  my  dear 
nephew;  my  theory  is,  that  life  is 
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not  wlioily  tmfaeanlde  doim  hem 
in  (he  wilds  of  Noortb  Beyon;  and 
it  is  con&med  by  the  ehcxoe  of  yonr 
beantifal  lady,  who  has  eome  to 
residehereof  her  owaI^  will  She 
has  a  will,  too,  I  can  tell  foa,  amd 
knowET  better  than  most  women  how 
to  carry  it  out' 

'So  I  should  snppose.  Are  yon 
ready  for  the  pony  carriage?* 

'  Not  qnite.  1  want  to  see  your 
nnde,  before  I  go  out  for  the  after* 
noon,  to  remind  him  not  to  sit  in 
wet  things.  He  has  been  oveor  the 
blaok  moor  to  see  a  sick  child,  aaod 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  bogs  there/ 
she  added,  as  she  gazed  meaningly 
on  the  immaonkufce  freshness  cf 
my  sportsman's  garb;  'by^the-by, 
where  are  the  snipe  V 

'  In  the  bogs  on  the  black  moor, 
for  all  I  know,  ot  eare— teiy  gun  was 
a  mere  excuse  for  a  walk  this  morn- 
ing. I  went  on  on  exploring  expe- 
dition.' 

'  To  Stone-cross  Moor--rii  fast  a 
pahr  of  gloves  r  exclaimed  myatmt, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  of 
which  she  wss  very  vain,  and  which 
were  never  gantee  in  any  but  the 
most  delicate  Pans  skin»-*-' you're 
under  the  spell;  I  saw  it  all  last 
night/ 

'  I  cannot  brieve  that  any  wnman 
can  ride  tiiat  road  alone,  without 
danger  at  any  tune ;  but  at  night 
it  is  incredible  that  she  can  do  it  at 
all.  Was  your  friend,  Miss  Johnaott, 
in  earnest  in  her  assertion,  or  was  it 
part  of  the  play?' 

'  She  was  in  earnest  of  oouxse. 
She  is  never  snything  else.  She  is 
the  most  earnest  woman  I  know, 
—and  quite  the  most  beautiftil,'  she 
addc^  after  a  pause.  'The  most 
beautiful  creature  I  ever  aair.  What 
do  you  say  on  that  score,  Mr. 
Gwynne?* 

'  That  I  never  contradict  a  lady. 
If  I  make  one  clause  and  say  the 
most  beautiful  but  one,  it  need  not 
make  my  uncle  unoomforiable ;  it 
is  permitted  to  make  love  to  ows 
aunt.' 

'  Faute  de  mieuz-^ot  course  it  is. 
But  here  comes  Beginald:  so  you 
con  order  Tartar  round.  I  shall  be 
ready  dnectly  I  have  seen  after  tho 
dear  old  man.' 

Tartar  was  the  handsomest  and 


ihe  most  eantanlrarous  poty  tl»t  it 
haa eviar  been  my  lottodri^a.  Qis 
shape  was  symmeliy  itself;  ,bis 
head  a  picture ;  tud  lusnose  might 
have  been  inserted  into  a  SSvnss 
china  teacup^  without  injuiy.to  the 
delicate  wave.  Aunt  Geoi^  conld 
do  as  ahe  pleased  with  him,  aa  te 
as  petting,  or  handling'  him  was 
oonc^med ;  for  be  was  a  high-hrod 
ehevalierat  heart;  bmtaa  for  driving 
him^  that  waa  autre  choie;  and  if  I 
tzendiiled  for  her  neck,  every  time 
that  I  saw  her  laughine^y  attempt 
it  (for  idle  waa  not  much  of  i^  wbip)« 
it  was  beoaose  none  knew  better 
than  I  the  resolute  strength  of  thp 
tiny  mooth,  in  its  panoply  of  buc^ 
nished  steel,  when  the  litUe  deoKW 
was  determined  to  puU. 

'  dan  you  driv^?'  my  aunt  mook- 
ingly  deoiandiad  of  me,  as  she  ar- 
ranged the  flow  of  her  ample  skirts 
at  my  side.  '  I  assure  you,'  she 
added, '  that  the  roads  about  here 
are  whait  any  one  but  North  Devon 
eountrv  foU»  like  onnBclves  would 
decidedly  call  omieute,' 

She  laid  a  funny  little  stmss  upon 
the  last  syllable  of  the  last  word,  aa 
though  challengmg  some  remark,  c^ 
repartee,  on  the  pe^  of  her  dutiful 
nephew;  bat  finding  that  I  re- 
mained silent^  quite  eagiosaad*  to 
tell  the  truth,  with  the  pickle  of  « 
pony,  she  went  on  to  say>  for  my 
edification*— 

'That  word  has  become  a  by- 
W(»rd  with  your  unde  and  mys^, 
since  the  veiy  Indicroua  scene  which 
first  introduced  it  into  these  parte. 
Shall  I  tell  you  a  story,  as  children 
say,  and  shall  it  b^gin  with  "Onoe 
upon  a  time?"' 

It  waa  a  very  pleasant  sensation, 
that  of  having  a  pretty  woman  prat- 
tling beside  me,  both  of  us  borne 
along  in  a  feury  equipage  through 
the  tovaliest  scenery  m  Engtend,  in 
search  of  another  woman  who  was 
more  than  pv0tty,and  the  sound  of 
whose  name,  uzuomantao  and  oom- 
mcmplace  as  it  might  appear  to  the 
uninitiated,  fell  Uka  musio  on  my 
appreciative  ear. 

If  there  was  one  thing  in  tba 
WKxrldi  too,  thatlepjoyed  more  than 
another,  it  was  one  of  Aunt  Qeorgiens 
stories.  She  had  a  quaint  wi^  of 
her  own  of  rdating  them*  that  wap 
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tD  me  inefiittible;  toit  hev  natme 
Mill  pcrtode  lately  of  tiie  cfaildish 
6lement>  vbioh  has  a  grace  and 
fipedmeM  of  its  own,  where  it  ifi 
pfeserved  muraUied  in  the  breagt  of 
a  beantiftd  and  teeiDatiag  woman. 

*  It  has  one  gnat  drawback,  how- 
ever/ she  need  to  aaj,  when  talking 
of  this  attrtbateiB  refereooe  to  he»- 
■elf*  'I  can  never  amke  any  one 
properly  aftaid  of  me.  People  will 
speak  of  me,  I  know,  as  "  only  little 
MiB.  Gwynne,"  althon^  I  am  B^ 
ginatd^  wiib;  and  so  they  would 
still  speak  if  I  had  written  the  best 
and  wisest  book  in  the  world.  Am 
I  such  afool  ?  or  what  is  it?  Why 
won't  people  be  afraid  of  me,  Begi- 
nald?'^ 

*  Don't  talk  nonsense,  my  lovet,' 
was  my  nncle's  inirariable  leply  to 
this  ^nefition.  He  did  not  eiaefcly 
nnderstaod  what  she  meant,  or  see 
that  the  ease  and  familiarity  which 
her  own  innocent  gaiety  and  free- 
dom of  manner  inyited,  was  thns 
sometimes  pettishly  resented,  as  oat 
of  keeping  with  the  dignified  post- 
tkm  which  she  claimed,  not  on  her 
own  individual  merits,  but,  as  she 
proodly  ezisressed  bwself,  as  'her 
hnsband's  wifa' 

'  This  was  the  story  which  served 
to  begnile  the  road,  as  fiur  as  it  pre- 
sented a  tolerably  practicable  sor- 
face,  which  was  for  the  space  of 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 

'We  sometimes  have  people  of 
note,  distingoished  people,  even 
down  here,  at  Tower  Moor.  Yonr 
tmole  is,  as  yon  know,  passionaiely 
Ibnd  of  nrasio;  and  last  year,  he  in- 
vited a  German  professor,  an  old 
friend,  to  stay  a  month  with  ns ;  and 
of  oomne  during  that  month  we 
gave  a  ^party,"  as  it  is  our  eustom 
te  do,  when  our  retreat  is  honoured 
with  the  prasenee  of  personages  of 
distinetion.  Most  oftiie  same  people 
eame  that  we  had  the  other  night 
Miss  Johnson  rode  over.  Sir  John 
and  Ladj  Bull  drove  in  their  Noah's 
jtrk,  wiih  the  pair  of  mammoth 
hones,  whioh  Miss  Johnson  dealaies 
ottffht  to  be  sent  to  Professor  Owen 
mr  Mr.  Darwin  as  spedmens  of  a  laee 
supposed  to  have  been  long  eztinot, 
bimging  with  them  as  the  musical 
fSDius  of  ihefemily.  Miss  Althea, 


armed  with  ^her  pieo^''  ba  shecalls 
it,  which  is  the  terror  of  the  jMurty- 
ffiving  part  of  the  oommumty  for 
miles  round,  the  same  which  she 
hammered  through  last  night,  when 
I  longed  to  put  my  fingers  in  my 
earn.  I  shall  oertainly  stuff  them 
Willi  cotton  wool  the  next  time  such 
an  inflictian  is  threatened. 

'  Well,  on  this  occasion  it  was  my 
amusement  to  watch  the  expression 
of  oountenanee  of  the  galvanized 
Herr-^whose  eyes  opened  wider  and 
wider  as  the  young  woman  pounded 
my  poor  piano  with  the  muscular 
strength  of  a  female  athlete.  At 
last  it  was  over,  and  a  silence  that 
might/have  been  felt  reigned  su- 
preme over  the  awe*stricken  assem- 
bly. Even  your  uncle,  whose  kind- 
ness of  heart  generally  brings  him 
to  the  front  on  such  occasions,  was 
t(mgue*struck,  and  unequal  to  the 
usual  complimentary  speech— and 
Miss  Althea  looked  sulky  and  re- 
turned discomfited  to  her  place.  Sir 
John,  who  you  must  know  iB  very 
proud  of  this  performance,  was  not 
likely  to  allow  the  slight  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
he  imagined  the  distinguished  fo- 
reigner wss  struck  dumb  with 
amazement,  and  that  he  only  re- 

n':ed  a  little  encouragement  to 
ver  himself  of  what  Sir  John 
himself  would  call  '^a  handsome 
compliment."  He  strutted  up  to 
him  at  once,  with  that  air  of  pom- 
pous bem'gnity  which  only  an  Eng- 
lish baronet  can  assume,  and  said 
in  broken  English,   which   some 

[>ple,  by-the-by,  nMsoi  when  talk- 

j  to  a  foreigner — 

"^Yel,  Bare, vat tink  you  of  dat? 
Qu'enpensezvous, monsieur?  Tell 
me  candidly— comment  le  trouvez 
vous-^How  do  you  find  it,  eh  ?" 

'  The  poor  Herr,  thus  driven  figu- 
ratively and  literally  into  a  comer, 
for  the  ponderous  form  of  the  baro- 
net oscillated  befeie  him  like  that  of 
a  foundered  dray-horse,  racked  his 
poor  brains,  as  he  afterwards  told 
us,  for  an  appropriate  compliment 
that  would  not  be  entirely  untruth- 
fiol  (he  was  a  German,  you  will  bear 
in  mind;  a  Frenchman  would  have 
had  no  such  di£Sculty),  and  at  last 
he  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
every  one  in  theroom-^ 
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" '  Mein  Herr  Bool,  I  finds  it  *'  cur 
rieuseJ' 

'Was  it  not  capital?  The  poor 
man  told  me  afterwards  that  be  bad 
heard  the  word  applied  to  good  wine 
in  England,  and  that  the  other  and 
more  general  interjpretation  of  it 
flashed  across  his  mind  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  Miss  Altbea's  j^rformance. 
He  thought,  thezefoio,  it  would  do 
"  von  vay  or  de  oder,"  be  explamed 
to  ns  apologetically  and  not  withont 
an  inward  conviction  that  he  had 
QomiDitted  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
terrible  Herr  Bool,  who  had  borne 
down  npon  him  with  snch  a  pon- 
derous bulk  of  patronage  and  ior 
quiry.  But  it  was  his  gravity,  and 
the  way  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  last  word  of  the  sentence,  thaifc 
threw  ufi  into  what  a  fine  writer 
would  call  mental  convnlsiona  I 
caught  Miss  Johnson's  eye  at  the 
moment,  and  if  she  had  not  remained 
as  grave  as  a  judge,  I  should  have 
behaved  worse  than  I  did. 

'  By-the-by,  Harry,'  Aunt  Georgfe 
added,  making  an  attempt  to  tarn 
the  conversation,  and,  as  she  would 
have  expressed  it,  mentally  jerking 
the  spnugs  as  she  did  so,  'you 
have  never  told  mo  after  all  what 
you  think  of  zoy  friend  'iitiss  John- 
son.' 

'There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
with  regard  to  her  beauty,  if  ubat  is 
what  you  mean,' 

'  Not  exactly :  beaui;y,  although  a 
great  thiug,  and  a  vei^y  prominent 
attraction  even  in  her,  is  not  by  any 
means,  in  my  opinion,  her  prinoipiu 
(Hie.  She  is  so  dalightfally  original, 
and  so  very  clever,  that  even  I  am 
forced  sometimes  relnctantly  to  ad- 
mit that  she  is  a  little  thrown  away 
down  here  in  these  wilds.  Now, 
take  care,  pcay :  if  you  throw  Tartar 
down,  I  can  never  forgive  you }  and 
you  are  letting  hun  have  his  own 
way  entirely.' 

'Goodgradousr 

This  last  exclamation  was  wrong 
from  my  companion  by  a  dislocating 
jolt  into  one  of  those  ruts  with 
which  the  frequenters  of  North 
Devon  roads  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted, cat  into  the  eoSk  clay  in 
the  winter  by  the  traffic  of  heavy 
waggras^  and  hardened  into  ada- 
mant by  the  summer  soui  ttureaten* 


ing  the  axles  and  springs  of  tl^e 
carriages,  and  the  necfcs  and  bones, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lierves,  of  Hxe 
travellers  who  are  determined  to 
penetrate  those  lonely  wilds. 

'You  are  driving  so  carelessly, 
Harry,'  urged  my  aunt,  in  plakitivo 
accents.  '  I  shall  not  mention  Mt» 
Johnson  again,  if  this  is  to  be  the 
consequence  every  time  she  becomes 
the  subject  of  conversation.' 

'She  asked  mo  if  you  had « told 
me  all  about  her,"  ad  she  expressed 
herself;  and  seemed  a  little  sur- 
prised that  you  had  not  done  so: 
she  added  that  this  would  have  been 
your  way  of  negotiating  a  secret.' 

'Ah,  she  is  very  clever,  no  doubt, 
and  you  are  very  severe;  but,  in 
xetuni  for  this  sauciness,  I  will  leave 
you  to  find  out  "all  about  her" 
yourseli;  Mr.  Gwynne.  HencefoBS 
ward  my  lips  are  sealed.* 

This  pretty  threat  was  indeed 
carried  out  even  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  for  the  next  fen  minutes, 
at  the  expiration  6f  Which  we  had 
arrived  at  the  cottage  hononred  bv 
being  the  abode  of  the  beautifu 
stranger. 

*Sbe  \ria  out :  had  ridden  over  to 
Silverton,  and  was  not  exp^ied 
back  till  late,'  so  the  sulky-looking 
man  who  opened  the  door  informed 
ns,  and  who  looked  very  much  like 
a  keeper  disguised  in  livery. 

'  I  should  like  to  leave  a  note  for 
her,'  said  Mrs.  Gwynne,  who  seemed 
much  disappointed  at  this  hitch  i|i 
the  progress  of  her  romance;  and 
she  made  at  the  same  moment  a 
inovement  indicative  of  her  intentioh 
of  entering  the  house.  But  the 
istony-faced  official  did  not  even 
stand  aside  to  let  her  pass^  much 
less  invite  her  to  ent^;  imd  a 
Bhaggsr  mastiff,  who  bad  been  look- 
ing with  an  eye  of  suspicion  upon 
the  intrasinn  of  attaagen,  nused 
himself  atifily  on  big.  legs,  and  dja- 
lU^yed  an  ugly  cow  of  teetb«  giving 
uttsBianceat.the  same  lame  to  a  low« 
angpry  .gacowL 

'Do  not  attempt  to  pass  that 
bmte«.  pray/  I  obsarvedi  laying  ^ 
detaining  hand  npon  my  aunt's  arm, 
and  leaving  it  an  open  question  as 
to  whethnif  the  lemailk  was  aimed 
at  the  human  or  the. canine  foe. 
'  If  you  have  any  message  for  Mim 
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JobDSQDj  1  will  walk  over  to-morrow 
laonuDg,  and  deliver  it  iu  person/ 

As  we  diove  awaf  from  the  in« 
hospitable  door,  I  heard  a  nian's 
yoioe^  demaodlng  in  rotigh    and 
Horly  tones  'Why  the  devil/— some 
one  whose  name  I  did  not  catch, 
hut  which  waSt  douhttess,  that  of 
the  ill-maanered  cor  to  whom  we 
had   addressed  ourselves — 'stood 
iparleying  there,  and  keeping  the 
door  open;'   and  I  shaddered  to 
think  what  the  mystedoos  owner  of 
that  voice  might  be— mad— drunk 
r-any thing  but  old,  fkiling,  or  im- 
becile, aa  report  affirmed.  Tbatstri- 
denty  ruf^ly  voice  was  not  the 
ntierance  of  one  over  whose  facul- 
ties either  age  or  second  childhood 
had  cast  an  obliterating  veil,    t  felt 
Anot  GeorgiQ  tremble  as  the  echo 
of  it  fell  upon  her  ear;  and  for  my- 
J9elf,  «  deep  depression  settled  on 
mo  as  t  recalled  it;  and  aa,  intui- 
tively, the  meaning  of  those  ringing 
fl^ceuts  came  home  to  me—'  you 
would  not  like  to  be  me ;  you  would 
^t  like  to  be  condemned  to  stag- 
nate here  for  life.' 

'  To  at^nate,  indeed!'  I  thought ; 
'that  briliiant,  beautiful  nature;' 
4md  in  consequence,  as  it  was  now 
^vidoQty  of  some  hidden  shame. 
Xhis  fisither,  uncle,  brother,  kinsman 
—this  madman,  drunkard,  and,  per- 
haps, crixninal,  was,  I  felt  now,  the 
thorn  that  pierced  so  deeplv — that 
!had  wounded  and  poisoned  her  life. 
With  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  t 
pledged  myself  from  that  moment, 
to  mr  servrice  for  life — or  for  death. 
Xhe  glance  of  those  dark  eyes  had 
pierced,  as  the  Booiyany  song  has  it, 
*my  bosom's  core,'  which  was,  1 
could  have  added  also  with  truth-^ 

'  Ann!  Georgfe  ted  I  ware  both 
tfient  durifitf  the  drive  homa  The 
Ittme  misgiving  bad  overtaken  ns 
bbtb^  to  1^6,400,  had  heatd  that 
startling  voice,  the  oompanicm  of 
iMr  bewtftif til  ttlead^  sotilude^  and 
%Bd  heard  it'fbr  the  first  time. 


CHAPTRR  in. 

lower  Moor  tectory  presented 
gteat  atti^tiond  that  BUtnmn  lor 


the  "London  swell,'  asr  it  was  my 
aunt's  pretty  conceit  to  dub  mc. 

I  lingered  on  and  on.  X  wrote  to 
ask  for  an  extension  of  leave,  and 
not  only  asked,  but  obtained  it.  I 
was  in&tuated,  spell-bound,  or,  as 
the  vulgar  (cUias  common)  would 
have  had  it,  hopelessly  and  madly 
*  in  love/  In  love  even  to  the  extent 
of  being  totally  indifferent  to  the 
feeble  chaff  which  the  best  fallow, 
but  greatest  dunce,  in  the  regiment 
committed  himself  to  paper  to  ex- 
press for  my  peculiar  and  private 
edidcation. 

My  |:oddess  had  indeed  exhibited 
herself  to  my  adoring  gaze  under 
many  different  and  even  contradifr- 
tory  phases,  and  had  proved  to  my 
fi&ncy  equally  adorable  in  each  and 
every  one.  Aunt  Georgie  had  been 
merciless  until  the  thing  becnne 
serious;  and  then  the  tender,  wo- 
manly side  of  her  nature  asserted 
Itself,  and  she  became  the  most 
gentle  and  the  most  sympathising 
of  confidantes. 

There  was  much  in  the  natnie  of 
fhe  intimacy  which  I  had  established 
with  the  lovely  inmate  of  the  moor- 
land cottage  to  make  such  sympathy 
peculiarly  grateful  and  refreshing ; 
for  there  was  a  point  at  whieh  we 
were  both  of  us  alike  always  turned, 
a  mystery  to  which  neither  of  us 
oouia  afford  a  clue,  a  silence  which 
we  had  never  been  encouraged  to 
break,  with  regard  to  the  social  posi- 
tion, the  antecedents,  and  even  to 
the  actual  existence  in  the  flesh  of 
that  tetrible  kinsman  to  whom  tho 
lady  of  Stonecross  Moor  was  evi- 
dently devoting,  if  not  sacrificing, 
the  most  precious  years  of  youth. 

She  always  spoke  of  herself  as 
leading  a  solitary  life,  and  Aunt 
Georgie  ofben  recounted  to  me  how. 
In  the  first  hoars  of  their  intimacy, 
the  poor  girl  had  laid  her  hand 
within  hers,  and  had  said,  with  tho 
concentration  of  purpose  which  was 
the  predominant  expnession  in  her 
beautiful  face, '  if  you  take  me  at  all, 
you  must  take  me  upon  tnist :  and 
now,'  she  had  added,  with  trembling 
accents,  which  sank  deep  into  the 
tender  heart.  'I  am  sadly  in  need  of 
such  a  friend.' 

This  last  clause  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  dedde  Mrs.  Gwynne  m  to 
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the  C01UIB6  wluch  she  would  hence- 
forth  piunnie.  Too  generous  to  admit 
a  doubt  where  her  affections  were 
oonoemed,  she  accepted  her  posi- 
tion with  a  trust  that  simple  pure 
natuxes  can  alone  entertain;  and 
curiosity,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
dominant  force  in  the  feminine 
breast,  quailed  beneath  the  lanoe  of 
so  noble  an  antagonist 

My  uncle,  too,  was  biassed  even 
to  prejudice  in  &vour  of  the  fair 
strangeri  who  had  taken  the  rectory 
by  storm.  As  a  man  of  the  world* 
he  recognissed  the  high  breeding  of 
the  woman ;  and  as  an  artist,  he  ad- 
mired in  her  the  development  of  an 
art  which  he  passionately  loved.  A 
narrower  nature,  indeed,  than  that 
of  Ma  wife's  might  have  found  cause 
for  umbrage  in  his  openly  avowed 
admiration  for  this '  wud  girl  of  the 
woods;'  but  in  the  unselfish  purity 
of  her  own  heart,  she  gloried  in  her 
husband's  loyalty  to  her  friend. 

In  all  that  was  noble,  her  cha- 
racter rose  above  and  beyond  that 
ohildish  element  of  which  I  have 
made  mention  before.  Children 
are  pure,  innooont,  loveable  crea- 
tures; but  the  nobility,  of  which 
Aunt  Georgia  possessed  an  excep- 
tionable share,  was  a  quality  of 
matoxer  growth,  for  it  could  only 
have  existed  in  the  depths  over 
which  the  current  of  human  pas- 
sions, in  the  full  tide  of  human 
force,  take  their  headlong  and  tur- 
bulent way. 

Aunt  Qeorgie  was  a  woman  in 
feeling  to  the  very  core— quick,  im- 
pulsive, sensitive  to  the  touch  of 
praise,  or  to  the  fiainteBt  breath  of 
depveciationf  as  the  most  brilliant 
or  egotisiio  of  her  sex;  but  where 
she  loved,  so  implicit  was  her  trust, 
that  to  have  shaben  her  fiuth  there 
would  have  been  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  her  life. 

So  it  happened  that  the  admira- 
tion of  my  reverend  uncle  for  the 
beautiful  stranger  did  but  increase 
and  strengthen  the  magical  influ- 
ence which  her  many  fiiscinations 
exercised  over  the  mind  of  hia 
wife. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Miss  John- 
son, she  was  mounted,  and  at  the 
oover-sidej  for  the  harvest  had  been 
over  early,  and  cub-hunting  had 


already  commenced.  I  hod  risen 
at  an  hour  which,  if  recorded  hero, 
would  raise  an  incredulous  smile 
upon  the  lips  of  those '  very  good 
fellows'  whose  cynicism  lies  perdu 
—(I  was  going  to  say,  but,  alas! 
there  is  but  little  cover  for  it  there) 
—under  the  downy  fringes  of  an 
incipient  moustache. 

The  author  of  *  Guy  Livingstone ' 
has  much  to  answer  for,  in  making 
sneers  as  well  as  muscle  predomi- 
nate in  his  brilliant  delineation  of 
his  lordly  but  vicious  athlete.  As 
Byron  had  to  answer  for  the  hun- 
dredfold impersonation  of  the  mor- 
bid stamp  of  hero,  with  turn-down 
collars,  and  young-lad^-like  dread 
of  the  inroads  of  increasing  flesh,  so 
must  this  author  stand  responsible 
for  the  monstrous  conception  of 
modem  fiction,  in  which  the  spirit 
of  Mephistopheles  animated  the 
brawny  bulk  of  a  Hercules,  and 
turns  a  cynic  and  a  butcher  out  of 
the  same  mould,  to  the  ungodly 
edification  of  the  'golden  youth' 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

At  an  unusual  hour,  then,  not  to 

?ut  too  flue  a  point  upon  the  matter, 
did  then  and  there,  at  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  herein 
stated  and  declared  by  me.  Captain 
Gwynne,  on  such  ana  such  a  day« 
uprise  with,  or  before  the  dawn, 
and  accompany  my  reverend  uncle 

to  the  meet  at  the  P th  Arms, 

of  which  the  noble  master  had 
made  the  sporting  parson,  the  Hector 
of  Tower  Moor,  auly  and  courte- 
ously cognisant 

The  grey  mists  were  only  just 
rolling  themselves  away«  like  the 
downy  pillows  from  which  night 
had  lifted  her  walking  head,  and  the 
dim  horizon  had  omy  just  become 
rosily  tender  with  the  hues  of  dawn, 
when  we  espied  a  sprinkling  of  red- 
coats on  a  distant  hill-side,  and 
caught  the  first  dropping  notes  of  ati 
old  bell-mouthed  hound,  who  was 
cheering  the  young  ones  gallantly 
on  the  lin& 

'Follow  me,'  said  my  undo, 
eagerly;  'we  will  steal  a  march  oti 
them.  See  I'  he  added,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  and  indicating  some  evi- 
dently well-known  point  with  his 
whip,  while  his  eyes  were  shining 
with  a  sportsman's  love  of  his  work. 
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'I  Imow  ereiry  iQ<^h  of  the  line  he'U 
take :  follow  me.' 

^All  right/  I  exclaimed;  'go 
aehead  :*  and  we  ptl^hed  on  ovef  the 
rough  nill-side,  to  where  the  pre^ 
cipitoua^  aide  of  a  hanging  cover 
dropped,  as  it  \vere,  out  of  its  very 
lap,  to  dip  ita  fringed  eyelids  into 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  stream  below. 
On  the  ed^  of  a  ridge,  however, 
wHich  still  Intervenes  between  tia 
and  the  t)otQt  we  aimed  at^  stood 
two  figdres.  Which  looked  statu- 
esque, or  graven,  in  their  pure  out- 
lines against  the  silver  hues  of  the 
morning,  sky.  Out  sharply,  as  it 
were^  out  of  It  block  of  granite,  was 
tiie  faultless  form  of  the  fiery  black 
mares,  who,  with  taper  ears  cocked 
to  the  wind,  stood  'motionless  'and 
grand,  seemingly  under  the  infln- 
once  of  a  potent  spelL 

It  was  impoMssible  to  mistake 
edther  that  attribute  <xt  the  lithe 
£orm  of  the  rider,  who  held  the 
animal  in  such  dtatue-like  check. 

'Miss  Johnson,'  my  uncle  said, 
raising  his  hat  high.  In  respectful 
homage ;  to  which  salute  the  lady 
returned  a  most  gracious  bow,  so 
delicately  'negotiated.'  as  she  her- 
self would  have  said,  that  it  managed 
to  include  me  in  its  courtesy,  while 
the  genial  familiarity  of  the  smile 
tvas  exclusively,  and  porutedly-,  the 
property  of  the  more  grave,  as  well 
as  reverend  signet,  the  man  who 
Could  boast  that  he  was  richer  in 
such  signs  of  grace  than  any  other 
in  NorQi  Devon— my  envied  and 
enviable  uncle,  the '  sporting  parson ' 
(as  I  somewhat  illiberally  dubbed 
lum  at  this  juncture)  of  lV)wer  Moor. 

Without  speaking,  and  witli  the 
handle  of  her  whip  pressed  against 
her  lips,  until  they  whitened  undet 
the  eager  signal  for  the  perfect 
silence  which  she  wished  ns  to  ob* 
serve,  she  listened  intently  for  a 
fe#  minutes;  then,  with  an  im- 
patient gesture,  and  exclaiming  at 
the  same  time, '  We  are  all  wroug : 
there  is  only  one  chance  for  ns  now !' 
she  gave  the  mare  her  head  and 
rode  straight  at  the  fence,  and  into 
the  hanging  cover  before  her,  ere  my 
uncle  or  I  had  got  otur  horses  again 
in  hand,  or  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  which  so  da^Kzling  a  Vision  had 
worked  upon  our  startled  senses. 


'Splendid!'  was  the  reverend's 
exclamation,  as,  without  further  loss 
of  time,  he  followed  Diana's  example, 
and  cleared  the  fence  gallantly  him- 
self, in  emulation  of  the  prowess  of 
the  beautiful  girl  who  had  thus  ob- 
tained the  prestige,  hardly  earned 
in  any  case,  but  well  earned  in  this, 
of  showing  the  sporting  parson  the 
way. 

'  Come  on,  Harry,*  he  said,  taunt- 
ingly, and  but  for  the  vicious  and 
wayward  temper  of  the  mai«  I  was 
mounted  on,  for  that  adjuration 
there  had  been  little  need.  I  was 
willing  enough,  but  the  White  Witch 
(the  fairest  but  most  impnuiticable 
of  her  sex  it  has  ever  been  my  foiv 
tune  to  baok)  refused  the  fence,  and 
showed  a  decided  propensity  to 
mill,  which  maddened  me  so  at  that 
moment,  that  I  dug  my  spurs  deep 
into  her  tender  and  resentful  sides. 
With  a  snort  of  defiance,  and  with  a 
nostril  blood^red  with  anger  and 
shame,  the  White  Witch  now  rose 
at  the  fence,  and  might  in  her  ftiry 
have  cleared  that  and  ten  feet  of 
water  beyond,  with  the  energy  which 
she  threw  into  the  bound.  The 
next  minute  she  and  I  Were  crashing 
through  the  cover  formed  of  stunted 
oaks  knotted  and  interlaced  with  the 
brambles  of  ten  years'  growth,  in 
the  wake  of  the  gallant  Brittomart, 
and  of  the  Well-seasoned  hunter  on 
which  iny  uncle  was  holding  hiA 
own  by  her  side. 

We  heard  them  when  we  could 
not  see  them,  and  followed  close  in 
their  wake,  Until  we  came  upon 
them  suddenly  as  they  were  checked, 
not  turned,  by  one  of  the  thicket- 
imbedded  courses  of  a  hill-side  rivu- 
let which  offered  a  more  difficult 
obstacle  than  a  wide  brook  in  an 
open  country  of  grass  lands. 

'All  right,  Mr.  Gwynne,  hold 
hard!'  said  the  voice  of  the  f^iren, 
as,  with  an  animated  gesture,  Diana 
turned  in  her  saddle,  and  held  up  a 
Warning  hand  to  me.  •!  see  the 
dappled  darlings;  they  are  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream  below.  This  is 
what  I  like,  to  see  them  work,*  she 
added,  witb  a  smile  of  real  quiet 
enjoyment,  which  showed  that  she 
Was  earnest  in  what  she  said.  I  see 
her  now  in  the  abandon  of  her  ex- 
citement place  her  hand  upon  my 
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leverend  tmcle's  arm,  saying  as  she 
did  so,  'Oh,  Mr.  Gwynne,  is  not 
tiiis  perfect?— is  not  this  rare?' 

What  would  I  not  have  given  to 
have  had  an  appeal  so  enforced 
made  toTTie/ 

Suddenly,  with  a  cheery  burst  of 
music,  the  hounds  were  again  upon 
the  line,  and  the  black  mare  re- 
sponded to  the  call  made  upon  her, 
as  those  respond  who  are  coerced 
in  the  direction  whither  the  hard 
rider  will  has  gone  before,  and  we 
are  off.  We  had  distanced  the  field 
by  a  master  stroke  of  the  fiur  hunt- 
ress, and  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves. 
Fate  was  still  more  propitious,  for 
at  that  moment  we  neeurd  a  voice 
of  distress  behind,  proclaiming  the 
loss  of  a  shoe,  on  the  part  of  the 
animal  of  happy  memory,  on  which 
my  good  uncle  had  hoped  to  see 
the  end  of  the  run. 

'  Thank  heavenl'  I  fear  lezclaimed 
irreverently  enough,  as  I  pressed  the 
White  Witch  to  her  black  rival's 
side.  For  the  first  time  during  an 
acquaintance  now  of  many  weeks, 
I  found  myself  with  the  object  of 
my  adoration  alone. 

Out  on  the  open  moor  now  we 
galloped  on  in  the  wake  of  the 
hounds  side  by  side.  It  was  a  mo« 
ment  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  The 
exhilarating  exercise,  the  keen  pure 
air  of  the  moor,  tbe  merry  music  of 
the  gallant  pack,  to  which  the  thud 
of  our  own  horse  hoofe  on  the  spring- 
ing turf  played  a  fitting  accompani- 
ment—all and  each  of  these  drcum- 
stanoes  were  potent  adjuncts  to  the 
promptings  of  the  mystic  influence 
which  I  believe  animated  both  our 
hearts.  These  are  the  moments, 
indeed,  in  which  we  live  a  lifetime 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  And 
these  are  the  moments  which  will 
come  back  to  us,  seen  through  the 
medium  of  that  long  vista  which  is 
known  to  us  as  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  As  the  senses 
melt  into  eternity,  they  will  reflect 
the  sunshine  of  their  prime. 

It  is  not  on  the  yesterdays,  still 
less  on  the  to-morrows  of  life,  that 
the  lingering  i^irit  loves  to  dwell. 
It  is  on  the  sunlight  of  the  'long 
agoes/  on  moments  of  pure  and 
ecstatic  happiness  like  these  I  have 
attempted  to  describe,  feeling  as  I 


write  the  words  how  inadequate 
they  are  to  paint  the  picture  of 
which  every  son  of  Adam  has  the 
prototype  and  original  in  his  own 
breast. 

It  was  like  all  such  moments — 
brief,  transitory,  meteor-like  in  its 
actual  existence  and  realization.  Jn 
accident  occurred.  An  accident  to 
my  companion,  every  hair  on  whose 
head  was  precious  in  my  sight  The 
gallant  mare  as  she  galloped  put 
her  foot  into  one  of  the  rabbit  holes 
with  which  that  port  of  the  moor,  I 
afterwards  found,  was  studded,  and 
she  and  her  rider  crashed  suddenly 
and  with  overwhelming  violence  to 
the  ground. 

Need  I  describe  it?  It  was  like 
all  sudden  accidents,  such  as  all 
have  either  witnessed  or  experienced 
to  whom  the  stakes  of  danger  have 
been  familiiur  from  their  youth ;  and 
of  that  particular  danger  which  at- 
tends the  ardent  pursuit  of  sport :  • 
the  crash— the  roll— the  smothered 
cry^the  yielding  girths— the  fierce 
smiting  of  the  dull  earth  with  hoo£9 
maddened  by  fear— the  snort  or 
groan  on  the  part  of  the  animal — 
ttie  blood— the  swoon— the  agony 
on  the  part  of  the  suffering  soul ; 
and  last,  not  least,  the  stab  of  pain 
which  shot  into  the  heart  with  the 
sudden  force  of  the  conviction— 
•killed.' 

What  a  fair  face  it  was  that  lay 
so  white  and  motionless  on  my  sus- 
taining arm  I  What  a  slender  but 
cruel  stain  flowed  from  the  temple 
wound,  and  trickled  down  the 
marble  cheek!  Was  it  anguish,  or 
was  it  joy— was  it  a  reflex  nom  hea« 
ven,  or  a  flash  from  hell,  which 
made  my  heart  throb  and  my  eyes 
kindle  as  I  pressed  on  those  uncon- 
scious lips  my  first,  my  last,  im- 
passioned caress?  I  believed  that 
she  was  dead,  but  I  felt  only  that 
she  had  died  in  my  arms,  and  that 
pure  virgin  vows,  unspoken  on 
earth  but  registered  in  heaven,  had 
given  me  the  right  to  press  to  my 
own  those  white,  nnresponding  lips. 
The  horses,  riderless  and  snorting, 
galloped  away  over  the  open  moor, 
and  I  stood  alone  with  my  helpless 
burden  in  my  arms,  without  any 
sign  or  promise  of  human  hand  to 
our  rescue  in  that  terrible  hour. 
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I  laid  it  gontly  down— tho  slight, 
exquisite  form,  whose  statue-like 
loveliness  was  only  equalled  by  the 
death-like  stillness  of  feature  and 
limb;  and  after  carefully  pillowing 
her  head  upon  a  hillock  covered 
with  heather,  I  hastened  to  a  moor- 
land stream  which  I  had  noticed,  as 
we  flew  over  it,  in  search  of  the 
blessed  health-giving  elixir  of  life, 
so  priceless  inits  restoring  qualities. 
I  brought  a  large  leaf  cup  full  of  it, 
and  dashed  it  over  the  temples  and 
brow  of  the  still  rigid  face;  after 
which  I  poured  out  of  my  hunting 
flask  a  few  drops  of  pure  brandy 
between  the  parted  lips,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  overtaken  in 
the  very  act  of  speaking. 

What  words  might  those  have 
been  thus  mysteriously  and  sud- 
denly sealed? 

My  heart  leapt  within  me  with 
anguish  at  the  thought;  for  exhila- 
xated,  intoxicated  with  the  happiness 
of  that  moment,  I  had  just  addressed 
words  to  her  such  as  I  had  never 
spoken  to  her  before :  she  had  half 
turned  her  beautiful  head  to  reply, 
and  the  next  moment  had  seen  ner 
lifeless  in  my  arms. 

CHAPTEK  IV. 

My  position  would  soon  have  be- 
oonne  a  most  embarrassing  one,  if  the 
faint  had  not  yielded  to  the  remedies 
which  had  suggested  themselves  to 
me.  After  a  heavy  sigh.  Miss  John* 
son  opened  her  eyes,  and  a  slight 
tinge  of  colour  became  perceptible 
in  her  cheek  and  lips.  The  crimson 
rivulet  was  still  trickling  from  the 
temple  woimd,  which  had  so  alarmed 
me;  but  I  now  perceived  that  it 
was  a  mere  scratch,  not  deep  enough 
to  sap  the  stream  of  life,  which  was 
returning  in  full  tide  to  the  young 
and  vigorous,  although  slenderly- 
shaped  frame,  which  it  seemed  just 
before  to  have  deserted  for  ever. 

*  Where  am  I T'  was  her  first  ex- 
clamation, as  her  h%nd  wandered 
instinctively  to  her  head,  and  her 
fingers  became  stained  with  the 
blood  with  which  the  blonde  tresses 
were  also  partly  saturated. 

'  Tell  me  where  I  am.  Tell  me 
what  has  happened*  If  you  love 
me,  do  not  trifle  with  me  now.' 


1/ 1  loved  Jier !  The  master  chord 
had  been  touched  at  last,  and 
touched  by  her  own  hand.  The 
words,  it  is  true,  had  been  wrung 
from  her  lips  by  some  strong, 
perhaps  torturing  pressure  from 
within,  but  they  had  been  uttered ; 
and  in  the  selfishness  of  my  own 
passion  I  believe  that  I  could  have 
blessed  the  accident  which  had  thus 
removed  the  veil  of  maiden  reti- 
cence, and  let  fly  the  tender  secret 
which  had  been  hidden  in  its  meshes 
like  a  bird  in  a  fowler's  snare. 

'  You  are  alone  with  me ;  you  are 
safe ;  you  are  already  better.'  I  was 
going  on,  but  the  words  were  hardly 
framed  on  my  lips,  when  her  head 
fell  back  upon  my  arm,  and  I  saw 
that  she  had  fainted  again. 

Sweet  as  the  sensation  of  solitude 
had  been  during  those  delicious 
moments  when  she  appeared  to  bo 
quickly  coming  to  herself,  I  was 
right  glad,  under  the  present  aspect 
of  affairs,  to  hear  in  the  distance  the 
cheery  notes  of  the  huntsman's 
horn,  and  to  see  several  straggling 
horsemen  who  had  been  bogged  (£ 
must  coin  a  word  to  express  their 
peculiar  and  uncomfortable  predica- 
ment), who  needed  but  a  signal  on 
my  part  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
traces  of  an  old  waggon-track  to 
reach  the  spot  where  we  had  fallen 
upon  so  much  grief;  but  where, 
also,  I  seemed  to  have  realized  the 
happiness  which,  with  the  modesty 
of  real  passion,  I  had  hardly  dared 
before  to  hope  would  ever  be  mine. 

As  the  horsemen  approached  us, 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  one  of  them 
held  the  fugitive  Brittomart  by  the 
rein;  although  another  glance 
showed  me  that  the  crushed  and 
battered  state  of  the  saddle,  on 
which  she  had  rolled  more  than 
once  in  her  firantio  attempts  to  rise, 
would  put  it  out  of  the  question 
that  Mias  Johnson  could  attempt  to 
ride  home,  and  that  some  other 
means  must  be  found  of  conveying 
her  to  the  cottage,  which  was  at 
least  six  miles  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  moor. 

Will  Beckworth,  the  young 
Squire  of  Elsworthy,  as  gallant  a 
sportsman  as  any  in  Devon,  with 
nerves  of  iron  and  muscles  of  steel, 
grew  deadly  white  as  ho  caught  a 
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glimptie  of  tho  &ce  which  lay  in  the 
stinnees  of  death  itseifr  nptnmed 
and  rigid^  upon  my  tuppartu^g 
atiiL 

*Good  GodI'  he  said,  'what  is  it? 
Has  the  maire  rolled  on  her?  Isehe 
dead?*  he  added,  in  the  tones  of  a 
desperate  man,  ae  be  threw  himself 
from  the  saddle,  and  laid  his  hand^ 
actually  tiembliog  with  some  po wer^ 
fal  emotion,  upon  ihe  slender  wrist 
He  was  trying  to  detect  a  pulse; 
and  there  was  a  wild  Iniid  express 
sion  in  his  eyea^  which  seemed  to 
lighten  with  paesioD  as  he  made  a 
sort  of  gestoxe  aa  though  he  wonld 
hayeset  me  asida  This  action  on 
his  part  I  ignored  with  lofty  polite- 
ness. I  felt  now  that  I  had  a  right 
to  do  80.  Had  she  not  said  to  me, 
'  If  you  love  me  do  not  trifle  with 
me  now?'  1  oould  even  afford  'to 
pity  hiuL  He  was  mad*--infatuated 
—drunk,  as  it  seemed  to  me^  from 
strength  of  hia  passion.  Poor  devil  1 
I  said  to  myself;  bnt  alond  to  him-^ 

'Is  there  no  cottage  or  fisurm-* 
house  near  where  we  could  get  a 
trap  of  some  sort?  You  have  your 
horse ;  will  you  go  and  see?' 

'There  is  nothing  nearer  than 
my  place,  and  that  is  a  good  ihree 
miles  off;  bnt  I  will  go  and  fetch 
the  dogcart,  and  bring  Lupy  back 
with  me*  M^  mother  and  sisters 
will  take  case  of  her  till  she  comes 
round.* 

Evidently  glorying  in  the  idea  of 
the  beautifhl  stmnser  a  captive  in 
'  his  place'  (hang  his  placel  I  in- 
voluntarily ejaculated)  until  she  re- 
covered £rom  the  effects  of  the 
accident,  Will  Heckwith  mounted 
without  fmrther  delay,  and  flashed 
like  a  C!o8sack  across  the  moor. 

The  two  other  witnesses  to  the 
dilemma  in  which  this  untoward 
accident  had  placed  myself  and  my 
companion  were  two  sturdy  North 
Devon  fiunners,  who  had  trotted  up 
on  their  stout  cobs  just  as  the 
young  Squire  of  Elsworthy  rode  off; 
and  they  both  proceeded  to  ad- 
minister words  of  counsel  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  which  irritated  me 
rather  than  otherwise,  especially  as 
a  gentle  si^  once  more  moved  the 
lips  on  wmch  all  my  future  &te 
must  now  irrevocably  hang. 

'She  be  white^  tu,  she  be,  poor 


lass;  heave  mun  head  up,  measter, 
and  give  mun  air,'  remarked  one 
sympathizing  harlarian,  to  whose 
advice  I  did  pay  the  homage  of 
attention,  and  endently  with  gooa 
results^ 

'She  is  better r  I  joyfully  ex- 
claimed; 'she  is  coxmng  round 
again.  Have  either  of  you  seen  my 
mare?' 

'She  be  hoam  at  parfion*s  now/ 
the  most  loquacious  of  the  moor- 
land farmers  observed,  for  my  edifi- 
cation ;  '  nowVll  stop  she  that  road, 
or  owt  else  she's  a  mind  tu.  She's 
like  the  women,  she  be,'  and  sounds 
as  of  the  gurgling  of  fluid  out  of  a 
long-necked  bottle  proclaimed  that 
the  wit  was  appreciated  by  the 
more  taciturn  of  the  two,  who  held 
the  reins  of  Miss  Johnson's  mare. 
They  had.  been  thrown  to  him  by 
"Will  Beokwith  during  Ins  hasty  dis- 
mounting from  his  own  horse ;  and 
Brittomart  was  the  first  object  upon 
which  her  mistress's  eyes  opened,  as 
she  came  back  to  consciousness  and 
to  the  recognition  of  surrounding 
oljects. 

'I  am  well  now;  let  me  go 
home»'  she  said,  imploringly,  while 
a  vi^  colour  suffused  her  cheeky 
the  blush  of  maidenly  shame,  en- 
tailed by  the  circumstuices  in  which 
she  found  herself — fainting  and 
helpless  on  that  wild  moor,  a 
sight  to  be  gazed  upon  with  open- 
mouthed  wonder  by  aborigines  of 
barbarous  manners  and  uncoufh 
speech.  I  loved  her  even  better 
ihus  than  when  the  mocking  and 
undaunted  spirit  sat  at  the  windows 
of  her  eyes,  and  made  havoc  in  the 
hearts  of  her  slaves.  All  that  was 
womanly,  all  that  was  maidenly  in 
her  rainbow-hued  nature,  spoke  to 
my  heart  in  that  appealing  cnr, '  I 
am  well  now;  let  me  g;o  home.^ 

'  Tou  cannot  ride/ I  said,  thinb- 
ing,  it  must  be  owned,  with  despite 
of  the  place/  to  which  means  of 
transit  were  even  then  perhaps  on 
the  road;  'your  saddle  is  broken 
and  tho  pommd  crushed.  Mr.Beck- 
with  is  gone  tor  his  dogcart ;  all  we 
can  do  is  to  wait  patiently  until  he 
returns.' 

'Why  did  you  allow  it?'  she 
added,  in  a  deeply-injured  tone; 
'  why  did  you  let  me  be  made  a 
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right  of,  Mr.  Gwyntte?  Hatta  yoil 
nerer  seen  any  otie  swoon  before? 
I  have— and  men  too/  she  added, 
with  a  short  laugh  that  had  an 
hysterical  ring  in  it  'I  am  not 
hnrt;  and,  indeed,  I  mnst  go  home/ 

She  looked  eamMly  in  my  fkce 
—so  earnestly,  indeed,  fiiat  I  fancied 
some  deeper  meaning  lay  tliider  her 
words  than  a  mere  wish  to  escape 
from  the  embarrafistoents  of  her 
present  position.  There  was  such 
determination,  and  snoh  strength  of 
will,  in  the  firm  but  delicate  cnrves 
of  ner  month,  that  I  knew  she 
wonld  hare  her  own  way,  and  was 
not  surprised  when  she  advanced  a 
step  or  two  in  the  direction  of  Brit- 
iomait,  and  said,  a  little  hanghtily 
to  me  as  she  did  so, '  Be  so  kind  as 
to  pnt  me  np/ 

'It  is  impossible;  the  girths  are 
broken,  and  the  pommel  hopelessly 
crushed.' 

*  But  we  can  take  the  saddle  off 
tf together;  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  have  ridden  withont  one.* 

*  Not  now  that  yon  are  &int  and 
ill,'  I  nrged ;  '  the  fatigue  wonld  be 
vary  great* 

'I  can  mend  f  girth,'  pnt  in  one 
of  the  farmers  at  this  jnnctnre.  and 
with  his  stout  ash  stick  held  be- 
tween  his  teeth,  and  at  the  risk  of 
apoplexy  to  himself  he  made  the 
brofeen  strap  join  issue  with  the  cor- 
responding onckle;  after  which  dif- 
ficult feat  it  became  a  comparatively 
easy  one  to  draw  it  up  to  the  last 
hole,  while  the  hidignant  animal 
grunted  an  angry  remonstrance  to 
tiie  proceedinas  of  her  self-appointed 
valet  His  Herculean  task  per- 
fijrmed,  he  began  to  pull  the  saddid 
roughly  to  and  fro,  to  test  the  safety 
of  his  own  handiwork. 

*  Herll  do,  if  her  dont  burst ;  I 
a  braced  mun  tight,'  he  observed  to 
his  companion  during  the  opera- 
tion; and  BGss  Jomison,  whose 
keen  sense  of  humour  never  entirely 
deserted  her,  said  aside  to  me, 
*Poor  Brittomart!  hers  is  the 
danger,  t  think.'  The  neit  minute 
she  was  in  the  saddle,  such  as  it 
was,  and  making  a  little  gracious 
obeisance  to  her  rough,  but  ready 
friends,  whose  services  had  been 
ungrudgingly,  although,  perhaps, 
not  very  courteously  b^towed. 


•Who  will  ride  after  Mr.  Beek- 
with?'!  asked,  venturing  at  the 
same  time  to  liy  a  detaining  hand 
on  the  mare's  bridle  rein,  for  I  felt 
thdt  Miss  Johnson  wa9  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  ride  alone,  a  proceeding 
which  a  sh'ght  but  unmistakeable 
movement  of  hand  and  foot  had 
warned  me  it  was  her  intention  to 
attempt  This  quest  having  also 
been  undertaken  by  the  knights* 
errant  whom  a  happy  ohanoe  had 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  distressed 
damsel,  we  were  once  more  left  m 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  wild8> 
which  we  were  again  about  to  tra- 
verse si(te  by  side,  but  this  time  at 
a  foot*s-pace.  If  the  temper  of  the 
White  witch  had  sorely  tried  me 
at  tMd  beginning  of  the  day,  the  fol- 
lowing out  of  her  'woman's  will' 
in  the  latter  instance  had  stood  me 
in  good  stead.  It  was  easier  to  say 
what  I  had  to  say,  with  an  excuse 
for  laying  my  hand  upon  the  smooth 
arched  neck  of  the  noare,  and  in 
such  close  proximity  to  her  lustrous, 
confidential  eyes. 

There  is  something  to  me  very 
reassuring  about  the  mute  reliance 
of  dumb  creatures  (as  a  certain 
class  of  philanthropists  love  to  call 
the  members  of  ^e  brute  creation), 
and  Brittomart,  notwithstanding 
her  fiery  temper,  could,  like  most  of 
her  fiiir  and  versatile  sex,  be  more 
than  winning  when  she  pleased. 
To  see  her  glance  consciously  and 
confidentially  at  me  for  approval,  as 
she  avoided  some  obstacle  in  her 
path,  and  then  give  a  coquettish 
toes  with  her  h^  in  the  air,  as 
though  she  would  make  light  of  the 
approbation  she  herself  had  oourted, 
was  a  lesson  in  the  ways  of  her 
kind. 

There  was  silence  between  her 
rider  and  myself  for  a  little  space ; 
idl  the  coquettish  arts  of  attraction, 
or  subsequent  depreeiation,  were 
indulged  on  the  part  of  the  animal 
only.  Miss  Johnson  was  apparently 
in  a  reverie,  or  the  fetigue  attend- 
ing the  exertion  was  too  much  for 
her,  weakened  as  she  must  have 
been  by  the  consequences  of  the 
accident  But  silent  and  pre- 
occupied as  she  was,  I  fancied 
(whether  ma^cian  or  coxcomb  I 
cannot  tell),  tmt  I  had  a  sort  of 
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intoiiire  loetixig  Ami  my  presokioe 

at  her  side  was  not  altogefiior  xm* 
pleasant  to  her.    Of  one  thing  I  am 

Suite  Bore^tbesl  it  wasindeBCtibably 
elightlal  and  agveeaUe  to  mi; 
oud  I  hesitated  to  break  a  Bilenee 
which  seemed  like  a  spell,  bj  qast- 
ing*  the  die  which  woum  decide  mj 
own  fate. 

Wouuu>*like9  she  did  it  for  me. 
And  here  I  iwonld  nob  have  it 
thoaght  tiiat  I  am  making  an  ia- 
indious,  or  ereii  on  nngraoioas 
suggestion,  or  using  those  most 
giaaious  and  suggestive  words  as  a 
sneer.  Woman-like,  I  say,  adTisedly, 
in  aeknowledgment  of  a  usiTexsally 
admitted  iad,  that  woimen,  hariog 
kss  to  lose  on  the  chacuces  of  the 
game,  are  cooler  and  more  collected 
at  a  moment  when  a  checkmate 
to  her  less  aoeomi^ifihed  adversary 
trembles  in  the  balanoe  against  the 
divided  hon<Mirs  of  a  drawn  game. 
Oo  as  it  may,  she  cannot  lose,  and 
that  is  a  consciouaness  which  no 
man  under  such  cireumstanoes  can 
boast  (hot,  at  least,  if  it  be  a  game 
worth  wiimiog,  and  conducted  ao- 
oording  to  the  strict  roles  of  chivalry 
and  honourable  strife). 

There  was  nothing  startling  or 
electrifying  in  the  simple  words 
whiefa,  to  my  excited  imagmataon, 
weoe  as  the  notes  of  the  clarion  call* 
ing  to  arms,  or  as  the  finst  shimmer* 
iiig  of  the  lances  advancing  in  the 
lists.  The  vdce  in  whidh  they  were 
uttered  was  musical  and  strangely 
thxilluig,  I  thought;  bat  in  that 
there  was  nothing  unusual,  to  it 
was  always  musical  and  thrilling  to 
me,  and  the  tremor  whioh  was 
quite  perceptible  in  it  at  that  mo* 
ment  was  not  likely  to  detract  from 
its  pathos  in  my  eais. 

'I  cannot  tluak  of  altowing  yoa 
to  accompany  me  farther.  I  must 
entreat  you  not  to  let  me  hamppr 
you  any  longer;  and  as  I  have  been 
the  unfortunate  cause  of  your  losing 
your  horse,  pray  oblige  me  by 
securing  Mr.  Beckwith's  services  h> 
drive  you  home.  I  see  him  iheMe^* 
she  added,  pointing  to  a  distant 
BDoi  with  her  riding-whip,  ^Haence 
the  discomfited  squire  was  no 
doubt  anathematising  me  for  fms* 
testing  the  plan  which  only  the 
ingenuity  of  love  ooold  have  coined 


'Sareadilf  in  his  witiMMiaf  ^hluse 
.tann;  ^  a  signal  will  bring  hM  to 
«  stand  in  a  moment.' 
'  '  I haiv^no dovbt^ii,'  lanswered, 
perhaps  with  a  auspioion  of  bitter- 
necB  in  my  tone,  *  but  I  have  no 
intmitton  of  putting  the  experiment 
to  the  test  f  and  ilhet«  was  a  choking 
sensation  in  my  throat  ffor  I  loved 
her  very  much)  as  I  aoded,  '  Yon 
con  hardly  ekpect  me  to  make  a 
Voluntary  sacnfioe  of  what  it  has 
been  so  kfog  the  object  oi  my  life 
to  obtaiii-^au  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  you  alone.  It  knight  not  have 
appeared  fidr  ov  generous,  perhaps, 
to  take  advantage  of  this  uhtottmate 
accident,  tmt  before  the  mare  felll 
had  said  sometliing  which^-^-^' 

'  Stop !'  my  companion  exclaimed, 
ead  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
ettdden  movoment  wJtiidrawiDg  the 
zeiki  from  my  hand.  'I  un  no 
coquette :  I  do  not  pretend  to  mis- 
intopret  your  meoasing.  I  would 
have  foreiwamed  yon,  but  there  has 
teen  little  opportanity^  I  am  not 
what  yon  think.  The  deepest  mi»- 
fortone  that  could  befall  me  would 
be  to  <win  ttie  affection  of  ant 
honourable-^^of  any  h(^est  man. 
And  ye  V  ^e  added,  as  a  storm  of 
teara  flowed  which  had  evidently 
been  surging  like  an  unbroken  wave 
ft»  some  time  i»«v$ously  in  het 
surchairged  heart,  */  om  na  aflro^ 
gether  unwortky  (fa  friend* 

As  these  words  Qxapp&Si  slowTy 
and  painfully  from  her  Ifps,  every 
psftiole  of  colour  forsook  her  cheek, 
while  her  eyes  sh<me  und^r  her 
ll&ety  arehed  and  delicately  pen^ 
cilled  brows,  giving  her  the  appeal^ 
snce  whkh  one  might  Imagine 
would  belong  to  a  statue  uito  whibh 
ftsoui  had  been  breathed,  <« of  an 
iaspired  pnestesa  or  prophetess  ot 
old,  looking  fixedly  into  the  ttitngd 
offutmdty. 

With  a  mofvemeni  df  her  \sMH 
hand  she  breught  the  mate'  sud^ 
denly  to  a  stand;  and  then,  with 
tfn  aotloo  peculiar  to  herself,  slie 
clasped  both  hands  firmly  on  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  and  said  slowly^ 
and  with  tiie  same  fised  look-- 

*  Do  not  sign  my  death'^warrant ; 
do  not  hint  to  me  that  I  must  saeri*^ 
fiee  my  last  friend.  It  is  one  that  X 
can  btreiy^iflbvd*' 


Beautiful  MtBa  Jolmson. 


HI 


A  bitter.  «aM^ion  flisliBdfMrttis 
my  nrfnd.  It  ms  $»  dli^  old  wfoto 
with  finished  and  fUKompliBhad 
oo^wites.  IhadliefirdoC/ilBtores 
of  timea ;  I  bad  myaeJbE  been  lOBde 
the  recipient  of  exxoh  a  requoA  moie 
tha&onoe.  LiUld  Family  Vavasour, 
vho  flirted  with  ne  all  the  seBsoti 
Uuoiiglvand  who  had  sueh  mno- 
o€Bt  doira  ojea,  and  sneh  a  ringing, 
chikl-tik^  langh^  had  entreated  nxe 
with  tears  in  her  Toioe  (as  the  Foa&ch 
Bay)  ^nd  with  a  littie  jovive  pout  of 
hii  under-lip, '  to  Jet  ns  always  be 
friendBt  Mr.  Gwynne/  when  die 
gave  me  up,  to  marry  Lord  Delo- 
rnine,  a  Eoii(i  of  some  oUty  yeara' 
^tandii^  who  was,  of  course^  the 
only  man  fihe  coukl  erer  learn  to 
k>Te. 

I  hesitated  befoiol  xepliod.  My 
fakh  waa  ahaVen,  and  eonfleqnentJy 
I  stumblBd  and  became  anrkwaid  in 
ixij  pari* 

.  *  Wl^  do  yon  read  me  riddles?*  I 
f  aid,  w^  all  the  impetnons  arn>- 
gance  of  yoath.  'It  ia  aearcely 
worthy  of  yon.  Miss  Johnson,  to 
ask  a  man  to  stake  his  all  opoa  a 
throw  whidi  can  have  bat  one 
iaane,  and  yet  this  is  what  yon 
mean  when  you  hint  at  a  friebd- 
ahip  that  can  nerer  go  beyond/ 

'  X  beg  yonr  pard(H9t^'  she  aaid^ 
^oMly  and  bangbtily,  whiie-  the 
tender  look  died  oi»t  of  her  face ; 
and  she  was  self-possessed  and 
dighti  V  ooatemptmDna  as  she  added, 
^he  fnendship  X  apoke  of  might 
haTa  had  oneadvantage-^itwDvld 
hare  been  Teiy  exduaive;  it  does 
not  rain  i^enda  to  me  doioiheieeal 
Xowev  Moor/ 

.  'Do^otbebarduponme/Isaidt 
r^entant;  'it  is  my.  loye  thai  makes 
v^  aalftsh^  I  wiU  accept  yonr  own 
tana9«;mid  only  ask  to-be  allowed  to 
req4a9  y<»  ailent  4ernce>  at  ycrar 
pleasure  and  for  yonr  own  iim&  I 
"t^  ^t«aimt  the  coat  foefbrebatid ; 
a)ll aak  19^  that  yon  viill net  fore- 
ataU  a  checkHnates  :let  it-  cOma 
natnrally^  if  it  is  to  comeu  bat  let 
ua  bairieada  stiUL' 
/wiUyim  be  satiafiddif  ladmit 
that  tba  oostahall  not  be.(dl  yonn  V 
she.  aekedj  as  she  pot  her  hand 
alpoat.eaxelesalyi  I  ttioaftht>  on  my 
i|hQ{iJidar»  hot  withdrew  it  insiaatly. 
'  Perhaps  my  own  fpam  mi^  prore 


aloaiDf  one-HlhaTe  phigred  snofaa 
>one  berore.^' 

Her  voice  had  a  sad  ring  in  it, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
broken  with  deep- lying  tears:  it 
waa  not  fa  man  to  resist  such  an 
l^peat  from  snch  a  soar oe« 

'  I  will  do  anything  you  wish,'  I 
began,  in  a  strain  of  youthfiU  rhap- 
aoay;  'anything  but  leave  you  to 
the  dreadful  solitude  of  this  plaee 
without  knowing  dn.winib way  i  can 
serve  you  best  It  is  emagk  to  kill 
any  w<Hnan:  it  will  kill  you  if  you 
persist  in  it;  and  it  0Bnnet***migt 
not  be  allowed.' 

'  These  dreadful  solitudeB;  as  yon 
call  them,  Mr.  Gwynne,  are  pleasant 
enough  to  me.  It  is  yonr  own  ima- 
gination that  makes  them  saem 
sottneodarable.  I  AaiM  been  happy 
enough  in  these  wilds/ 

'Bat  something  has  disturbed 
your  happiness  of  late,'  I  asked, 
eagerly^  and  was  about  to  proceed 
in  a  strain  that  I  imagined  ndglit 
lead  to  the  opening  up  of  some 
Qonfidence  with  regard  to  the  mye- 
terioua  relative  on  whose  acoonnt 
she  was  willing  to  submit  to  a  Me 
evidently  little  congenial  to  her 
natoral  temperament,  when  a  horse- 
man appsoached  us  at  a  sharp  trot, 
and  alamtiy  tooching  his  hat  in 
acknowledgQient  of  a  lady's  pre- 
sence, asked  to  be  directed  the 
nearest  way  aerofls  the  moor  to 
8ilverton«  I  dtmctcd  him  according 
to  mj  own  lights,  whidi,  however, 
were  not  very  great ;  and  I  waa  not 
surprised  to  hear  my  oompanioa 
reznack  drily  *^ 

'That  ia  hardlyto  be  called  the 
nearest  way  which  leads  five  milea 
out  of  the  straight  line.^ 

As  I  raised  my  eyes  to  her  fi^ice, 
in  the  fall  expectation  of  meeting 
there  with  the  mocking  smile  wfaddi 
waa  80  often  the  herald  of  a  quaint 
set  down,  I  saw,  to  ray  amazement, 
that  her  lips  were  hard  and  set,  and 
that  her  eyes  were  fixed  ateadily 
on  the  ^use  of  the  stranger,  whose 
ordinary  afppearonce  scarcely  war* 
xnntod  the  snpposition  that  faeooakl« 
in  hiaosel^  have  caused  the  interest 
which  Miss  Johnson  so  evidently 
bestowed  on  him. 

'  I  must  request  the  honour  of  the 
lady's  direction,  in  that  case,'  the 
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straDger  said,  with  a  flippant  air  of 
ill-bred  eajse  which  made  me  loog 
to  kick  him,  but  which  she  did  not 
appear  to  resent,  for  she  conde- 
scended to  give  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  nearest  road  to  Silverton, 
and  evidently  took  pains  to  make 
herself  thoroughly  understood. 

'  Thanks/  said  the  monster,  con- 
sulting his  watoh  with  a  business- 
like sort  of  air,  as  he  uttered  the 
impertinently  familiar  word;  'I 
shall  be  just  in  time  for  the  Express 
up/ 

Miss  Johnson  caught  the  words 
although  they  were  said  in  a  low 
tone.  I  could  only  just  hear  them 
standing  between  him  and  her, 
and  she  commented  on  them  thus— 

'  Who  knows  what  service  I  may 
not  have  doue  that  man  by  enabling 
him  to  catch  the  Express  up  ?* 

Tho  words  were  accompanied  by 
a  smile  which  it  was  painful  to  see; 
a  forced,  unnatural  smile,  such  as  I 
had  never  seen  on  her  lips  before. 

'If  he  follows  my  advice,*  she 
added,  with  a  laugh  that  was  little 
less  painful  to  hear  than  the  smile 
to  see,  *  I  very  much  doubt  if  he 
will  catch  ii  He  is  out-geneialed, 
and  lor  the  second  time.' 


She  spoke  rapidly  and  with  hys- 
terical fervour,  and  she  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  my  presence.  I  was 
silent — silent  from  amazement  at 
this  new  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
strange  but  interesting  being  who 
exercised  her  weird  fascinations 
over  all  who  approached  her.  In 
what  unaccountaole  way  could  she 
be  so  strangely  affected  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  evidently  of  inferior 
position,  and  no  breeding,  whom 
she  had  thus  condescended  to  make 
the  subject  of  a  practical  joke. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  bewilder- 
ment by  an  abrupt  address  on  the 
part  of  my  companion,  on  whose 
countenance  I  saw  resentment 
plainly  depicted,  as  she  said,  pas- 
sionately and  haughtily — 

'  Good-bye,  Mr.  Gwynne ;  it  does 
not  take  much  to  startle  you.  I  fear 
you  are  already  counting  the  cost^ 
and  find  it  somewhat  too  heavy  for 
your  peace  of  mind.  Good-bye ;  I 
am  sorry  to  have  lost  fk friend* 

In  another  moment  she  was  fly- 
ing over  the  moor  on  the  gallant 
mare;  and  I  was  left  in  a  somewhat 
ludicrous  position,  alone. 


{To  he  continued,) 


us 


CHEAP  ATA  GUINEA  I 

CHEAP  at  a  gninea?  a  rose  and  a  price  for  it? 
Is  there  a  soul  to  be  found  in  the  land 
Who  would  not  giye  what  yon  ask  in  a  trice  for  it? 
Guinea  ?~why,  loTe,  it  has  lain  in  your  hand  I 

Isaline,  pity  me  I  think  of  my  cranium  I 

May  I  not  beg,  it  is  certainly  Mr, 
Just  tiiat  wee  wandering  sprig  of  geranium. 

All  the  day  long  it's  been  kissing  your  hair? 

Millioenf  8  toils  Tye  escaped,  and  if  s  luoky  too. 

Warfare  commenced  with  a  Tolley  of  sigbs ; 
Firmly  I  stood  at  my  post,  and  was  plucky  too; 

Then,  when  I  wavered,  she  brought  up  her  eyes! 

Only  just  now  little  Fanny,  a  pet  o'  mine — 

Fanny  possesses  the  mouth  I  adore — 
Neyer  so  saucy  bo  daughter  I'd  let  o'  mine — 

Said, '  If  youll  purchase  I'll  tease  you  no  more/ 

Then,  when  I  answered  her, '  Tease  me  I  I  love  it  so !' 

Fanny  replied  in  her  sauciest  strain, 
'  Well,  if  you're  penitent,  tell  me  and  prove  it  so ; 

Give  me  a  guinea  I  ni  tease  you  again!' 

Cheap  at  a  guinea?    No  reason  to  talk  on  it ; 

Boses  for  cushions  you've  bartered,  I  see ; 
Promise  to  lean  on  it,  press  it,  or  walk  on  it. 

Then  it  were  worth  all  an  income  to  me. 

Scents  they  have  brought  me,  and  dresses  and  cradles  too ; 

Bachelors  often  are  placed  in  a  fix : 
Enivqs,  spoons,  and  forks  they  have  offered,  and  ladles  too, 

Punch  is  no  good  lest  the  liquors  yoit  mix. 

Flo,  who  is  given  to  flirting  and  chaff,  you  know— 
See,  there  she  goes,  in  the  dress  with  the  stars ; 

Travels  in  strawberries,  kissing  one  half,  you  know. 
When  she's  not  biting  the  ends  from  cigars. 

Ijook  at  this  bassinette  some  one  has  won  for  me ! 

I  have  no  use  for  it,  that  is  the  worst ; 
Why  should  I  keep  it  till  Hymen  has  done  for  mo  ? 

Take  it  yourself—you'll  be  sacrificed  first 

Cheap  ata  guineal  they  cry  from  the  thick  of  it« 

Prizes  and  luck  can  but  come  to  the  few; 
Let  them  tout  on  with  their  wares  till  they're  sick  of  it ; 

Isalino!  you  are  worth  more  than  I  knew. 

Clement  W.  Scott. 
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THE  best  and  speediest  Vio^  for  a 
tounst  to  reach  Exxnoor  is  to 
take  the  train  to  TivertoDi  and  go 
by  way  of  Bampton  and  Bulverton 
through  the  Forest  As  the  '  Gl^imes' 
once  said, '  Lord  Palmerston  has  in^ 
formed  the  world  that  there  is  such 
a  place  as  Tiverton.'    But  mosi 
persons  do  not  'do'  the  northern 
shores  of  Devon  and  Somerset,  aim* 
ply  on  account  of  Exmoor,  although 
Exmoor  would  ezceedix^Iy    well 
repay  a  much  longer  visit  than  it 
generally  receives,  but  ooonect  it 
with  their  investigation  of  North 
Devon  scenery,  and  that  |>art  of  the 
Somerset  scenery  which  is  nearest 
to   Devonshire,  in  point  both  of 
locahfy  and  beauty.   ImadeLynton 
my    starting-place  for  the  moor. 
Indeed,  Lynton  and  Lynmouth  be* 
long  in  a  sort  of  way  to  Exmoor. 
The  great  loveliness  of  these  locali- 
ties, the  lovohness  of  water  and 
foliage,  where  art  has  admirably 
handled  nature  so  as  to  produce 
unrivalled  eJOfects,  perhaps  rather 
nnfits  the   mind   for   the  simple, 
severe^  moorland  charms  of  Exmoor. 
It  ik  also  to  be  allowed  that  Lynton 
has  excellent  hotels  in  which,  of 
course,  the  forest  is  deficient,  except 
to  a  humble  extent  at  Simonsbatby 
or,  it  may  be,  one  or  two  places 
elsewhere.      The    most    beautiftd 
•  scenery  about  Lynton  jb  unques- 
tionably  that  sub-alpine  de&le  of 
Lyndale,  and  in  the  dense  woods  on 
its  sides  are  the  favourite  haunts  of 
the  red  deer  of  Exmoor.  At  Lynton 
and  Lynmouth,  you  first  visit  the 
beautiful  gardens  so  long  associated 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Sandford  and 
Lady  Herries,  but  which  now  belong 
respectively  to  Sir  Charles  Smith 
and  Mr.  Kiddell.    I  do  not  profess 
to  discuss  and   balance  the  rival 
clauns  of  Lynton  and  Lynmouth ; 
the  two  combined  justify  Southey's 
saying  that  they  are  the  finest  spots 
he  ever  saw,  next  to  Gintia  and  the 
Arrabidek    Especially  I  have  heaxd 
good  judges  say  that  the  walk  up 
the  gorge  of  the  East  Lynn,  by  the 
side  of  the  stream,  is  the  finest  walk 
in  England.    It  is  especially  beau- 
tifal  at  Watersmeet,  where  a  second 


river  fdUs  Scorn  Jed^e  to  ledgOi  aai 
joins  the  East  Lynn,  In  the  q}ari»- 
ling  streams,  the  haunt  of  trout  and 
salmon^  the  tired  hart  from  Exmoor 
loves  to  slake  his  thirst,  and  m,  the 
water  that  will  betray  no  eoent  or 
in  leafy  cover^  or  by  mlogiiag  in  a 
herd,  ha  will  try  and  evade  has 
pursuerSi  On  the  other  .side  of  the 
ravine  is  a  steep  car]3age*road,  whidi 
ought  to  be  traversed  at  least  onee 
in  order  to  render  the  view  of  Lyn- 
daJe  complete^  Here  the  astonished 
traveller  has  at  times  been  met  by  • 
noble  deer  in  full  flight  punning 
the  open  road  until  he  will  daii 
down  the  steep  banks  oi  the  gorged 
hide  amid  rocks  and  oaks,  and  pt»« 
aently  the  whole  storm  of  chaaa 
sweeps  by  him  in  puiBuit.  Th« 
traveller  who  ascends  this  road,. 
when  he  attains  the  heathery  emi- 
nence of  Scob  Hill,  will  generally 
perceive  the  deer  in  the  early  mom«^ 
mg  or  eyening.  He  is  now  upon 
the  moor,  and  the  wild,  bare  oou]»- 
try  which  stretches  on  every  ad» 
around  him  will  oontxast  meat 
strongly  with  the  wilderness  of  ver- 
dure and  foliage  that  clothe  tba 
sides  of  the  streams  tiiat  meet  the 
ocean  atLynmouth,  and  the  ooorsine. 
breezes  mil  wonderfully  brace  and 
invigorateafter  the  eoervating  effeot 
of  the  Italian  climate  of  thai  truly 
Campanian  region. 

As  you  pursue  your  w^y  froai 
Scob.Hill^  vou  will  perceive>  on 
your  right  hand«  the  hills  among 
which  are  hid  the  fountaias  of  the 
Exe  and  tho  Barle.  The  Barle  is 
called  a  tributary  of  the  Exe«  but  in 
Exmoor  Forest  the  Barle  is  a  noble 
stream,  and  the  Exe  is  a  thin  rivulet 
draining  from  a  desolate  morassi,  over 
which  you  step  with  the  utmost 
noncJialance^  but  is  destined  to  ex- 
tend into  a  mighty  estnary,  and  giva 
its  name  to  villages  and  watering- 
placaB»  and  the  Jair  capital  of  <th6 
west  country. .  You  are  atao  doaa 
to  the  b<^Ee»  called  Blaek  Fits»  and 
Mole's  Chamber,  the  name  of  which 
last  is  derived  from  an  unhappy 
fieanier  who,  with  his  steed,  perished 
in  the  bog,  aeoording  to  one  story 
in  the  course  of  hunting*  but  aocoid^ 
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ing  to  anolber,  he  loft  some  friendSi 
gtrosgly  against  their  remon8trano6& 
to  go  homewards,  although  the  lAisi 
was  thick  on  the  moor.  It  is  said 
that  fak  Ixtfsels  hooA  were  tracked 
ta  tile  edge  of  liie  bog,  and  his  hat 
w»  foaiid  lying  <m  the  surface. 
Tbm&  pattienliu*  hogs  are  now  botii 
eolttratod,  but  in  local  maps  you 
will  still  see  the  position  of  'dan- 
gaioiur  bogs'  laid  down.  You  are 
aofw  hitVy  upon  the  highlands,  de- 
ligfatmg  the  ^e  by  the  grandeur  of 
iSbeir  uabroken  outline^  and  the  rich 
teaaty  of  their  colour.  Across  the 
sloi>es  <^  heather,  interspersed  with 
file  dwarf  juniper,  cranberry,  and 
whortlebenry  are  the  coTers  where 
the  Ted  deer  make  their  lairs.  You 
entirely  miasr  the  granite  tors  of 
Daitoioor;  and,  on  the  whole,  you 
hsve  to  admit  that  Ezmoor  hardly 
approximates  to  the  grandeur  and 
tmdnesfl  of  Dartmoor.  Still  you 
hftve  on  Ezmoor,  as  on  Dartmoor,  the 
true  glories  of  moorland  scenery— 
the  immensity  of  sky  and  the  im- 
mansity  oK  ft  wfld^  unbroken  expanse 
of  land.  The  land  stretches  away 
OB  erery  side  to  the  horizon  like  the 
loand  0ea,  and  the  sky  overhead  is 
as  an  unbroken  dome.  From  most 
porta  of  the  forest  you  see  the  blae 
waters  of  the  sea;  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  coast  in  alternate 
i^ff  and  combs,  now  shapes  itself 
into  what  is  called  the  'massire 
sea  front  of  Ezmoor.'  Ezmoor,  as 
alao  Dartmoor,  is  girdled  with  a 
country  of  peculiar  beauty  u)d  fer- 
tility. Those  who  prefer  sylvan 
aeenery  to  moorland  scenery  should 
remember  that  the  rich  and  peculiar 
beauty  of  the  soeneiy  that  skirts  the' 
moors  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
pioteeting  influence  of  the  moorland 
ridges,  the  strength  and  purity  of  its 
air,  the  number  and  feitility  of  its 
streams.  In  the  moorland  air  I  espe- 
cially dah'ght,  and,  to  quote  Milton— 

*  Hen  I  feet  amends 
Tte  iKwth  of  hMven,  ftedi-faiowins.  para  and 


Let  the  tourist  of  Korth  Devon, 
who  cannot  be  persuaded  of  the 
rare  ezoellenee  of  the  moors,  recal, 
nevertheless,  how  tliese  have  eon- 
tribated  to  the  woods  and  waterfftlls 
which  make  musical  the  glens  and 
ravines  of  tiie  adjacent  ooast. 

V0U  xn.— KOi  iixvin. 


And  now  that  I  am  once  more  bock 
in  London,  the  impress  of  the  beau^ 
of  those  North  J>evonian  shores  is 
very  strong  upon  me.  It  is  not 
only  the  present  gratification  of  the 
more  delicate  senses  that  is  insured 
by  the  landscape  and  the  sea-view, 
but  the  mind  is  stored  with  noble 
recollections,  and  their  memorial 
sweetness  is  most  satisfying.  Here, 
in  roaring  Piccadilly,  and  going 
^m  the  office  to  club,  and  squares, 
and  libraries,  moving,  almost  dazed, 
in  the  Opera  Colonnade  and  up  Re- 
gent Street,  how  suddenly  and  oddly 
comes  the  casual  thought  of  the 
western  Arcadia,  as  it  has  been 
called,  but  happier  than  the  real  Ar- 
cadia by  its  popsession  of  a  seaboard ; 
a  chance  recollection,  perhaps,  evoked 
by  some  sketch  or  photograph  in  a 
printseller's  window.  I  declare  that 
long  after  I  had  left  North  Devon 
my  brain  was  teeming  with  its  re- 
collections. I  had  only  to  close  my 
eyes,  and  I  had  visions  worthy  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  if  indeed  tho 
heated  Arabian  imagination  could 
ever  embody  scenes  of  pure  sylvan 
loveliness.  I  was  roving  through 
gardens  like  Armlda's,  or  in 
woods,  discerning  the  clear  silver 
sea  through  the  lacework  of  woven 
branches,  or  from  an  escarped  rocky 
p«ith  looking  down  on  the  immen- 
sity of  ocean,  or  watching  some 
miniature  fishing-village  stranded 
on  some  shelving  rocks  jnst  above 
its  toy  port,  whero  the  littie  children 
aro  watching  the  boats  going  out 
and  coming  in,  especially  the  plea- 
sure steamer  that  has  brought  its 
chance  excursionists,  and  then  I  was 
scaling  cliff  upon  cliff,  or  riding  up 
hill  after  hill,  or  sinking  into  gorge 
and  ravine;  each  diffiarent  view 
Oldening  up  different  scenes  of  ka- 
leidoscopic variety :  and  then  once 
mote,  in  the  lighter  the  setting  sun, 
gassing  through 

'  lUglo  wiodowt,  opening  on  tbe  fotm 
Of  perilous  eau  In  fairy  bod  forlorn,' 

Then,  again,  there  wero  all  the  other 
pleasures,  as  sweet  in  the  retrospect 
as  the  enjoyment;  the  gleeful  thought 
that  no  lettere  could  find  us;  the 
utter  carelessness  as  to  whether  we 
saw  the '  Times '  or  not ;  the  rigid  de- 
termination that  no  work  or  anxiety 
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Bhonld  mar  the  happy  days  vhioh 
we  were  scoring  up  mtcb  faster 
than  the  imforttinate  caliph  who 
oonld  only  ootmt  eleven  of  them ; 
the  casual  intimacies  in  which  you 
discover  more  of  the  frankness  and 
earnestness  of  a  fellow  traveller's 
nature  than  in  seven  years  of  formal 
London  acquaintaneeship.  Hiese 
are  holiday  delights;  but  in  an 
ethical  point  of  view  it  has  to  be 
noted  that  you  must  earn  a  holiday 
before  you  can  thus  enjoy  it;  and 
also  that  after  a  certain  amount  of 
enjoyment^  the  healliiy  feeling  is 
that  you  feel  an  instinctive  desire  to 
get  into  harness  once  more. 

Then,  again,  the  tourist  has  his 
little  mortifications.  Only  in  the 
retrospect  you  remember  the  gro- 
tesque and  amusing  features  much 
more  than  the  mortifying  features. 
It  will  perchance  delight  me  to  re- 
member these  things  hereafter.  It  is 
disagreeableat  all  events  at  the  time, 
to  know  that  the  natives  so  generally 
con^^pire  against  the  searcher  for  the 
picturesque  and  beautiful.  At  Clo- 
velly,  for  instance,  I  was  told  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
pair  of  horses  to  go  from  Clovelly  to 
Bideford,  on  account  of  the  Olovelly 
hill.  The  horses  were  duly  ordered, 
and  then  1  was  requested  to  climb 
the  hill  in  order  that  the  horses 
might  be  saved.  The  toilsome  climb 
achieved,  the  road  was  a  remarkably 
even  one  all  the  way  to  Bideford. 
The  North  Devon  visitor  should  be 
on  his  guard  against  this  and  similar 
impositions.  If  you  are  taking 
things  leisurely— and  leisure  is  ab- 
solutely necespary  for  your  enioy- 
ment— you  had  better  take  a  basket- 
carriage,  diawn  by  a  stout  Ezmoor 
pony.  The  Exmoor  pony  will  draw 
a  considerable  weight  fifty  miles  in 
a  day,  over  ground  that  would 
thoroughly  knock  up  London  car- 
riage horses.  Another  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  Exmoor  pony  and 
the  slight  basket-carriage  is,  that 
you  can  travel  on  paths  skirting  the 
sea  which  are  ordinarily  confined  to 
the  pedestrian.  This  is  far  better 
than  posting  along  the  dusty  high- 
road. I  remember,  among  the 
things  of  the  grotesque-mortifying 
kind,  tliat  strolling  one  day  near 
that  charming  inlet  of  the  sea  that 


rttHfl  up  to  Watenn6uth,  I  arr^red 
at  a  sparkling  brook,  whence  I  bt' 
tended    to  replenish  my  podket- 
pistol.    Fortunately,  I  inquired  of 
a  Devonian  rustic  whether  the  water 
of  the  stream  was  aocounted  good. 
'  It  arn't  very  good,'  he  answered. 
The  dancing  rivulet  seemed  to  con- 
tradict him.  and  I  thought  1  miglit 
as  well  replenish  my  flask.  '  Thei^ 
better  water  a  little   farther  on/ 
urged  the  boy.     Upon  intuiting 
into  the  nature  of  his  ob)ecti<£ 
against  the  stream,  the  lad  stated 
that  a  dead  donkey  wm  lying  in  it  a 
few  yards  IHgher  up,    I  mention  ihh 
as  a  warning  to  excursionists  that 
they  must  not  drmk  confidingly  of 
every  wayside  brook.    Anoth^  en- 
joyable disaster,  at  least  in  the  re- 
trospect, was  a  wet  day  on'ExiKKMr. 
It  was  v^  pleasant  and  exhilaraitlng 
when  yoo  first  got  on  the  moorland. 
The  air  of  the  sea-board,  Lynmonth 
especially,  is  languid  and  heavv,but 
across  the  moor  the  wind   blow» 
with  exhilarating  violence,  and  the 
clouds  and  shadows  track  tapidty 
along.     I  do  not  know  bow  the 
transition  oould  have  taken  ph»ce  so 
suddenly— but  moorland  weather 
is  proverbially  treacherous  —  but 
having  gone  in  at  SImonsbath  to 
get  some  fodder  fbr  self  and  beast, 
when  we  came  out  the  sky  was 
completely  overcast,  and  a  dull, 
heavy.  Continuous  rain  had  set  in. 
Now  I  have  a  positive  admiration 
for  moorland  mist  and  rain;  the 
effects  of  mist  and  rain  on  the  sea, 
or  the  sands,  or  moors,  are  to  me 
the  kind  of  sombre  drapery  that 
admirably  befits  such  scenery.  Wild 
Exmoor  was  wilder  than  ever  in  tiie 
scudding  drift  of  rahi  and  cloud; 
my  aasthetio   sense  was  satisfied, 
but  my   bodily    senses   were  in 
extreme  discomfbrt.    The  Exmoor 
pony,  having  sown  the  wild  oats  of 
Its  youth,  had  now  subsided  into  a 
respectable  and  sober  trot,  appa- 
rently willing  to  trot  on  for  ever, 
but  decidedly  declining  to  accelerate 
its  degree  of  speed.    To  jump  be^ 
tween  blankets,  to  order  a  fire  in 
the  bedroom,  to  drink  hot  brandy 
and  water,   were  the  simple  pre^ 
servatives  ultimately  employed  to 
mitigate  the  ill  effects  of  the  wetting, 
and  with  triumphant  mcoesa. 
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hob  me  ]|»w  aiQibodietlly  gather 
«p  80BM  ci  the  leading  faoU  in  n^ 
latiOB  to  Exmoor.  'Its  area  is  four- 
teen eqnaie  miles-^  waste  of  dark 
hiH^  and  vaUeja  tracked  by  kmely 
•treams  V  If  you  oome  to  the  moor 
ia  the  Porkxsk  duectton,  yon  are  in 
the  HB^hboiirhood  of  its  higheit 
]wurt»  Ponkery  Beaeon,  which  iB 
aappoted  to  oomaancl  the  fineat 
MO^eot  jflL  the  whole  of  the  west  of 
Gegiand.  Xon  see  below  you  the 
biqr^  the  obamiel,  and  the  Welsh 
iDimataittB  with  theii  eminent  effects 
of  oolonr.  The  moor  is  outgpseod 
before  yoa,  ils  black  hills,  its  waik- 
denng  stueami^  &my  glens  and 
heighkfi  morasses^  and  browsing 
common  grasa^  and  the  girdle  of 
bsanty  that  enoompaflsos  the  mo(»- 
land*— the  slopes  and  undulations  of 
^smlaad  and  woodland  <^  black 
moors  atretehing  in  adfanoe  fi>r 
milest  and  occauonaUy^  perhaps, 
mried  by  one  of  those  grand  cloud 
eiiwtB,  when  mists  come  whirling 
o«er  the  hills  in  wieathSk  and  here 
and  there  open  to  show  patches  of 
men  ai  bnlliant  ae  'chrysophrase.' 
There  is  a  jolly  little  inn  atPorlock^ 
ahcnmding  with  tfittors  of  zed  daer^ 
pleasant  remimseenoas  of  the  forestp 
ffod  in  the  ▼isitorB'  book  you  maif 
lead  the  imposing  entry  'Westp 
bory,  Loid  High  Chancellor  of 
SngUmd  f  the  migority  of  illustrious 
struigefs,  howerer^  content  ihem^ 
ielvai  with  a  ampler  annonnoement 
of  their  djgnitiesu  The  oapital  <d 
Sxmoor  is  Bimonsbath,  wh«»  its 
monarchy  Mr.  Knight,  hsa  a  seat, 
and  was  in  residence  at  the  time  of 
oar  visit.  He  intended  to  have 
btdlt  a  palaoe  here^  but  this  scheme, 
Jike  irarioQS  otherai,  came  to  nothings 
end  baa  chiefly  served  to  fnraish  a 
romantic  solitode  with  the  cram- 
Ukig  wallS'  and  towers  of  a  pio» 
tniesquerain.  It  was  in  1815  that 
Ibalate  Mr.  Knight  porchased  from 
governmental  believe  for  80,000^-— 
A  tract  of  twenty  thousand  aores, 
being  the  ancient  forest  of  Exmeor. 
He  was  maeh  less  fortunate  in  his 
Tentme  than  Mr.  Augustas  Bmitk 
in  his  porchase  for  three  lives  of 
the  Scilly  Islands,  which  yield  him 
a  very  lane  peiceiUage  on  his  oatIay« 
Mr.  Knight  encircled  the  forest  with 
ariDgfoneCilairiotttioaditandmade 


gates,  built  a  church,  and  began 
bnilding  a  castle,  bat '  was  not  able 
to  finish.'  His  original  design  was 
to  convert  the  forest  into  water- 
meadowsy  and,  however  much  we 
may  regret  the  failare  of  his  per- 
sonal adventnre,  yet  in  the  interest 
of  the  picturesque  we  cannot  regret 
that  he  has  fisdled  in  disafforesting 
Exmoor*  Probably  about  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  tract  has  been  looagbt 
into  the  condition  of  cultivated 
fianns;  but  chilly  mists,  strong 
winds,  and  a  soil  somewhat  hard  and 
nngrateftil,  are  not  oondiUoos  fsir 
TonraULe  to  succesfli  Among  the 
golden  hopesof  the  Great  Exhibition 
was  the  expectation  that  an  El 
Dorado  had  been  discovered  on  Ex- 
moor.  Mr.  Bobert  Smith,  the  agent 
to  Mr.  Knight,  had  discovered  and 
exhibited  white  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  farther  searches  proved  the  ex- 
IstcDce  of  abundant  iron  lodes,  in- 
dading  ores  which  hitherto  had 
been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
certain  districts  in  England  and 
Wales.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
aspect  of  the  forest  would  be  en- 
tir^y  changed,  and  that  all  pastoral 
pursaits  would  be  entirely  given  up 
m  fftVGor  of  mining.  Three  of  the 
principal  iron  companies  in  the 
kingdom  took  part  in  the  under- 
taking, and  a  mineral  railway  was 
actually  laid  down  to  Porlock.  The 
schoDiei  however,  was  onsuccessful ; 
it  haa  not  been  thought  worth  while 
to  carry  it  out.  The  forest  obsti- 
nately  refuses  to  be  utilized.  The 
visitor  need  not  fear  the  unshapely 
confusion  of  mining  operations. 
The  forest  is  still  partially  agricul- 
tural, but  mainly  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  wild  deer  and  the  wild 
pcmies.  This  last  breed  of  the 
native  English  horse  has  been  care- 
fully preeerved  by  Sir  Thomas 
Aclandk  There  is  an  annual  sale  of 
them  at  Bristol,  and  you  may  obtain 
at  a  very  low  rate  animals  possess- 
ing a  very  large  amount  of  spirit 
and  endurance. 

Simonsbath  itself  is  a  very  no- 
ticeable kind  of  place.  It  almost 
looks  like  a  settlement  or  clearing 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  prairie; 
but  has  a  group  of  fine  old  trees 
like  an  oaais  in  the  desert.  One 
Simon,  an  outlaw,  perhaps  to  be 
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identified  with  the  King  8igismnnd 
fio  well  known  to  the  Anglo-^Saions, 
ia  said  to  have  had  a  stroDgbold 
heroj  and  the  hath  is  a  crystal 
pool  ixL  whioh  ho  used  to  plitnge, 
and  in  which  the  tired  hunter  or 
pedestrian  would  do  well  to  plunge 
also.  There  ia  good  trout-fialoiDg 
in  the  Barle,  and  yon  will  he  giad  to 
catch  Bome ;  little  h^ond  em  and 
hacon  is  to  ho  obtained  at  Simond- 
bath  or  Withypool.  At  SimonsbslftL 
take  the  lightrhand  side  of  the 
river,  and  follow  its  course  down  to 
the  latter  place.  It  flows  im,  caiai, 
shallow,  and  broad,  tiizotngha  lovely 
^litude  whioh  at  times  must  give 
perfect  rest  to  the  mind,  and  brmgs 
you  to  Withypool,  *a  place/  S8^ 
Mrs.  Chantar  in  'Ferny  Ooaibes/ 
'  that  looks  as  if  it  had  fallen  by 
accident  into  its  present  position, 
and  as  if  the  houses  had  never  lo- 
oovered  their  fright.  Tbsy  aore 
dotted  about,  without  the  fl»inteet 
semblance  of  leguloriityi  o^h  with 
a  large  turf*staok,  and  a  swarm  of 
children  and  geese,  while  in  oveir 
direction  shaggy  ponies  and  slUl 
more  shaggy  colts  are  to  be  seen/ 
Still  following  the  river  you  will 
find  that  one  side  of  it  is  wild  and 
hare,  and  the  other  ziohly  wooded, 
and  so  yoit  coma  to  a  weird  bridge, 
which  some  attribute  to  /the  eaxi^ 
British,  and  others  make  a  iDevil's 
Bridge  of  it;  where  a  dozen  slabs 
rise  like  piers  and  support  tha 
atones  which  make  the  bridga 
There  are  some  pretty  towns  on 
the  ouiakirts  of  the  moor,  where 
one  might  pleasantly  sojourn  for  a 
time.  Such  are  £zford>  Winsfood, 
Dnnster.  Simonsbath,  however,  ia 
tibe  genuine  j^onoav  town.  There 
is  another  town,  however,  wfakb 
deserves  especiai  mention.  Undet 
the  heights  of  Exmoor  is  the  little 
town  of  Dulvarton,  in  an  amphi-^ 
theatre  of  Mils  whose  wooded  sidm 
are  a  frequent  covert  for  tho  rod 
deer.  Dtdverton  is»  or  rather  was; 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Collyiis  th9 
surgeon,  whose  ^  Notes  on  the  Obasa 
of  the  Wild  Bed  Deer'  ia  a  very  int&4 
vesting  and  well-written  mcojogfaph 
on  the  locality.  Mr.  Gollyns  de^ 
serves  mention,  if  only  from  tba 
fiaot  that  when  the  wild  deer  oeased 
to  be  hunted  fi)r  some  years,  hO 


collected  several  couple  of  stag- 
homids  and  organized  a  committee 
of  maaagement:  From  thd  time  of 
Qaeeu'  Elizabeth  tlllwi^in  a  ceH- 
tnry  ago,  the  royal  t«tkg«r  of  the 
forest  kept  a  paisk  of  stag^ounds,  in 
Elizaibeth's  tim^;  at  Lintnouthwateff ; 
bat  after  the  Horest  was  letoed  into 
private  hands  the  hunt  became  a 
matter  of  iivtich  uncertainty.  Mr. 
Co}lyn6*«  book  te  l^ery  much 'su- 
perior to  Mr.  H.  B.  Hall's  work  on 
*  Exmoor;  or,  the  9\>otsteps  of ^t. 
Hubert  in  the  W^st.-*  Mr.  Hall  says 
of  his  entrance  to  Dulyerton:  ^On 
oar  left  a  high  and  steep  declivity, 
eovered  with  bard  coppice,  sheltered 
the  roadway,  while  on  our  right 
within  half  a-  stdiie's  tfai^w«  glH;^ 
teriagtrout^stream  rushes  cttward, 
ripphng  and  clear,  over  many 
mosB^cotrerod  rooks  ttivd  pebbles;  im 
whole  scene,  a0  we  entered  the  little 
naricet^town,  reminded  us  ioMMf 
of  many  A  similar  retreat  in  Switzer^ 
hind,  though  we  doubt  much  if  the 
Bays  de  Vaud  ooudd  produce  ony^ 
timig  half  BO  luxurj^t'ih  herb^e 
or  meadow^land.'  Dulterton  may 
besaid  to^be  the  heivd^imarteirs  of 
the  £imoor  hunt; 

I  speak  as  an  outsider,  but  I  cer* 
tfltKBlythink  that  the  pursuit  of  the 
staUdd  6tag;earted-to  tlie  scene  of 
aotion,  musft  be  very  inf^o^  to  that 
ofi'tho  Bxmoor  sta^  on  its  nai^^ 
heath,  even  though  her  Majesty^i 
■tsighounds  wob  concerned  «nd  old 
Daivk  were  ^oheeting  on  ihB  pack; 
From^wfaat  I  hear,  you  'best  inmt 
iha  Exmoor  stag  oii  the  fiitmoor 
pony.  He  is  famous  for  speed  and 
endnranoe,  and  knoKiro  best  h(jiwt6 
manage  the'  Bxhioor  bog  or  morass. 
There  are  legends  of  horse  and 
xlder  beiiig  buried  inthe<foog,bul 
Z  have  not  found  utty  nwdeite  amd 
weQ-iatttiheniticated  instances.  Men^ 
tion  has  already  been  madeof  Mdhs^ 
Otamber*  In^the  brnoing  auttimtf 
hunt' the  deer  will  go  twenty 'or 
thirty,  fbrfy 'oMifty  miles,  and  is 
generaUy  finistaed  off  in  ilie  "Watery 
eithevi  in  stream  or  at  sea,  ^nd  tliott 
ihB  noblemen  and  gentlemen  trho 
may  be  hiring  their  -firBt  bnht  haw 
ear  or  fiioe  smoued  with  Mood  in 
token  of  initiation.  The  hunted 
deer  will  sometimes  reach  the  edge 
of  •  eti£t( sod  dares  aparfloitsieap, 
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which  would  be  eertala  dnth  to 
hoEse  and  ridee,  vid  whkh  has  killad 
.many  a  good  homd.  SomeiimeB 
wh6Q  tha  dear  baa  token  to  the  open 
aea  a  yeiy  pecnliar  kind  of  chaaB 
aueG6eii&  The  hontera  want  a  boat, 
but  perhaps  it  is  aa  boor  of  two 
.before  a  boftt  can  be  moonred  in 
the  meantiiae  some  hntefal  ahlpis 
jseen  in  the  offiog,  perohaaoe  eome 
i^ietol^bound  collier,  and  they,  die- 
coming  the  ata^  of  things^  send  off 
a  bo«t  after  the  treasnre  trove  of 
Aood  yeniaon.  These  '  pirates/  aa 
thej'  are  called,  hare  been  lepeatedly 
known  to  canry  off  the  booty  at  th« 
dcee  of  a  very  hani  day'a  ton.  To 
keep  up  the  honnda  has  been  a  veiy 
eonatant  oanae  of  anxiety  and  ezK 
peoae,  eapecialiy  siiee  there  is 
always  a  moBi  w<MDdedrfiil  di&reoce 
between  the  snbsexiptiion  list  cm 
paper  and  the  anbeeription  list  in 
jreali^.  The  hunt  has  given  oe- 
caaion  lor  that  most  snmptaons  and 
nnvaiyiog  hespjttalitrfiar  which  the 
western  eonntry  is  ju^y  fitoMnia, 
and  in  many  a  eounti^  hooaeasound 
the  liead  and  bnmehiag  herna  oi 
antlered  deer  recall  the  memoEy 
of  fiaiBOiis  runs  recorded  on  the 
inUs  of  Exmoor  achievementaL 
Vxaaa.  what  I  have  been  able  to 
learp. the  hunt  on  Exmeor  znnstbe 
iotaKy  different  from  hunting  any* 
where  else.  AU  sportsmen  gii^ 
eradit4o<the  proprietor  of  Exiaooc 
for  being  a  noble  preserver  of  many 
%  jQiiie  head.  (Their  chief  resorty  H 
should  be  saidii  are  the  woods  towod 
the  isolated  giange  of  Arendon.) 
Th^  all  agree  thai  hnntingheie  is 
aboat  the  haadest  hunting  knowm 
Xhe  aeoidentB  that  happen  are  ni^ 
nerooa  and  contiaiiial>  and  clearly 
indicate  the  dani^  of  thesportL 
Iheie  axe  two  seaaena  inr  hnntiing, 
nepeetiTely^  one  month  in  the 
ipong  for  hinds^  and'  an  antnasn 
aesaoRt  ibr  stag&»  which  begins  on 
the  twelfth  oi  Angnsiand  often  lasts 
t»U  Chwatniafl  I  have  jdst  been 
leokiagat an  acoonnt  of  a htmt on 
£KflAooB«  It Jasted for aeven hours; 
Bu^yrjoaen  had  fifty,  ante  to  ao 
hoD|s^  and  two  hoRsea  died  in  l£e 


I  wiU  msiition  two.  ontions  and 
altoge&er   unintelligible    publica- 


iiona  which  aie  not  unknown  to 
tthose  who  love  the  oddities  of  lite- 
rature. These  are  (i) '  An  Exmoor 
Ooiff  tahip ;  or,  a  Snitoring  Discoumo 
in  the  Devonshire  Dialect  and  Mode 
near  the  Forest  of  Szmoor/  and  (^ 
'  An  Esmoor  Scolding  in  the  Pro- 
priety and  Decency  of  Bxmoor 
Sangnage  between  Two  Sisters, 
Wilmot  Moreman  and  Thomas!  n 
Moieman  as  they  were  spinning/ 
The  last  of  them  was  published  in 
an  early  volume  of  the '  Gentleman'is 
liagazine.'  They  have  passed 
through  monerous  editions,  end 
have  been  enriched  with  a  highly 
ourious  glosBary.  The  version  which 
tbey  give  of  the  propriety  of  Ennoor 
manners  is  not  at  all  fovourable  to 
the  aboriginals.  The  complaint 
against  Devonshire  mansers  gene* 
rally,  and  the  manners  of  the  moors 
in  partioular,  is  an  old  one.  Her* 
rioki  the  Devonabire  poet^  speaks  of 
'  the  dull  c(mflnes  of  the  diooping 
west/  and  complains  of  the '  wasting 
inoivillty '  of  his  own  village.  He 
writer— 

'  Rocky  tboa  ark  and  rocky  we  dlaooter 
Ihy  men,  aud  rocky  an  thy  ways  oU  over/ 

Old  Fuller,  vdio  generally  takes 
a  veiy  kindly  view  of  things,  saya 
some  very  severe  things  ooiiceming 
the  natives  of  the  Devonshire  moors. 
It  must  be  owned  that  at  one  time 
Esmoor  fully  deserved  a  very  evil 
reputa  At  one  time  a  daring  gang 
of  robfoeiB  known  sa  the  Doones  of 
Badgeworthy  infested  the  moor  and 
its  borders  In  consequence  of  a  pe* 
Ottliarly  atrodous  murder,  the  whole 
country  side  was  aroused  against 
them»  and  the  Doones  were  captured 
and  put  to  death.  Since  that  time 
£]ttnoor  has  lost  its  evil  pre-emi- 
nence. Still  the  men  of  the  Devon* 
shiiB  moors  are  noted  far  their 
atardy  independenee,  and  can  be 
brasque  and  wsrllke  if  they  think 
the  oocBsbn  so  demands.  This 
sppaiaDt  roughness  often  hides 
a  peouliairly  kindly  disposition; 
honesty  and  hospitality  are  dis* 
tingttishiag  virtues,  and  even  local 
rooghnefisea  are  fast  disappearing 
anbid  ameliorating  influences.  De* 
tonshire  deserves  the  title  which  old 
Fuller  bestows  on  SufiEoik,  of  being 
'a  sweet  and  civil-spoken  county.' 
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THOSE  Tvliu,  hi  I  content  Willi 
scaunhig  dist;int  panoramas, 
wiaJi  U  find  tliemselves  face  to  faco 
yiith  giant  maantains,  and  obtain 
KiiaiisKiQtt  to  tUo  actual  presence, 
flhimlJ  lose  no  lliae  in  reaching 
TTntor^een  or  Jntt  rlacken,  for  the 
t\?o  aid  onej  E^^pamted  only  ^7,^ 
briJgo  over  tho  liver  Aar.  we 
haTO  called  tliem  the  centre  of 
^i  tilings  S\vr>s,  ivs  they  are  the 
favourite  reiidczv^as  for  all  except 
Italian  tourists,  wlio  find  Lucerne 
smd  Coir§  more  conveniently  eitn- 
atcd, 

UntcrBccn  is  a  mcare  village ;  dnll, 
dingy,  and  thni£t  out  of  sight  be- 
liiij  J  the  corner  of  a  rock.  In  its 
ot^tskiits,  just  Ixifore  reaching  it 
from  the  I.ake  or  Thun,  is  an  ex- 
cel loot  and  rca^^r^nable  hotel — the 
'rcn^ion  B[ausi^t%*  much  and  de- 
EiTvedly  patrou;i=,i3d  by  English 
visitors— whose  obliging  landlord, 
M.  Ruchti,  like  most  of  his  col- 
leagues, is  an  accomplished  linguist. 
The  long  winter  evenings — when 
the  whole  establishment  is  closed, 
and  the  family  have  retreated  to 
count  up  their  gains,  and  hybemate 
in  the  snnggcst  corner  of  the  solitary 
building,— afford  such  capital  op- 
portunities for  study !  People,  here, 
learn  languages  during  the  short 
days,  and  practise  speaking  them 
during  the  long  ones. 

Jn  the  village  is  an  inn,  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  or  Kaufhaus,  mainly 
resorted  to  by  French  and  German 
artists,  and  a  few  English  of  frugal 
minds.  It  is  a  vast,  rambling  series 
of  suites  of  apartments,  in  which 
you  are  not  baaiy  off  either  for  bed 
or  board:  only  at  some  points  of 
the  corridors  there  are  pungent 
em  el  Is  which  revive  the  memories 
of  Italian  inns.  There  is  no  vie^ 
except  on  the  melancholy  Place  and 
on  lie  face  of  the  rock  which  rises 
like  a  prison  wall.  In  short,  the 
interior  aspect  of  Unterseen  is  not 
cheerful ;  but  if  you  only  halt  there 
for  rest  and  refreshment,  to  study 
your  guide-books,  bring  up  your 
notes,  and  write  your  letters,  what 

*  Cootiuuad  from  p.  20  of  oar  Kamber 
for  July. 


does  it  matter  ?  A  rainy  da,^  ihero 
much  resembles  a  rainy  day  nj  nuy 
other  secluded  hamlet  The  philo-* 
gopher  employs  that  occasion  to 
improve  his  mind,  renew  bis  stock 
of  strength,  get  his  linen  washed,  and 
heal  his  foot-sores.  The  compulsory 
rest  of  a  rainy  day  has  saved  many 
a  tourist  from  knocking  up  utterly. 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  you 
may  do  to  beguile  the  time.  You 
may  see  at  blacksmiths'  shops  the 
announcement, '  Ici  on  marque  des 
batons,'—*  Sticks  and  staves  branded 
here.'  Tliis  is  not  the  only  place 
where  the  operation  is  performed; 
far  IJrom  it;  practitioners  are  pro- 
vokingly  plentiful.  But,  to  quote  « 
favourite  French  ^ublio-house  sign- 
board, 'Autant  igi  qu'ailleurs,^— 
'Just  as  well  here  as  anywhere 
else.*  So  you  take  yotir  cumber- 
some alpenstock,  or  your  faithful 
walking-stick  under  your  arm,  and 
get  it  marked  with  the  names  of 
places  it  has  visited,  or  which  it 
wishes  to  pass  for  having  vistted. 
As  the  blacksmith  heats  his  brand 
and  takes  his  fee  without  requiring 
any  certificate,  nothing  bnt  your 
innate  modesty  prevents  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Matterhorn  to  Mont 
iplanc,  the  Jungfmu,  Monte  Boss, 
and  other  enviable  summits  fn« 
scribed  on  your  list  Fox  money, 
perhaps  he  would  consent  to  mark 
that  your  alpenstock  had  ascended  a 
mountain  in  the  moon.  The  names 
thus  entered  are  sometimes  so  nu- 
merous that  you  meet  alpenstoeks 
which  are  perfect  walking  gaze- 
teers.  They  remind  you  of  Robinson 
Crusoe's  post,  on  which  he  notched 
the  days  of  his  solitude.  But  the 
alpenstock  has  become  quite  a  play- 
thing, a  piece  of  dandyism  ix)  dangl^ 
in  the  hand '  as  a  gentleman  switches 
his  cane.'  Even  young  ladies  and 
little  girls  carry  their  second-sizea 
alpenstock,  to  show  that  they  have 
ascended  eminences  some  fifty  fb^ 
above  the  plain.  Richly-lettered 
alpenstocks  are  highly  valued: 
yet,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  prosperity,  that  I  have  seen 
them  reduced  to  serve  as  broom- 
handles,  after  surmounting  the  peak 
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and  scaliog  the  precipice.  It  is  as 
touching  |k  fall,  aa  t^at-  pi  Qraat 
CsBsar  tamed  to  day/ stopping  a 
hol^  on  «i  wi^ter'a  dagr. 

Interlacken  coptra&ts  fE^vourably 
Tviih .  UnteTseen.  It  is  ^Qt  a  xilUg^ 
but  an  aveuue  of  yillaa,  hotels,  and 
booths,,  arranged  Uke  a  scene  of  m 
opera  hallet,  the  efiTect  of  whicn  is 
liGiightened  hy  magnificent  walnut^ 
tirees,  overshadowing  the  road  like 
the  wings  and  ^es  of  a  theatre,  and 
bjT  the  background  pf  mountains 
inclosing  the  whole.  There  sjo 
shops  displacing  embroidered  mus- 
lins^ wood-carvings,  ^kins  of  wild 
animals,  and  oiJiec  articles  equally 
oroamental,  picturesque,  ^nd  use- 
less. To  the  right  are  enclosures 
of  park-like  turf,  kept  short  by  fre- 

2ueat  mowings  for  the  sake  of  the 
ay — and  Swiss  women  handle  the 
scythe  quite  as  well  as  the  men  can 
do.  Nor  do  they  do  their  work  by 
halves.  After  mowing  it,  they  make 
their  hay  by  tossing  it  high  into 
^he  air,  with  a  very  broad  and 
manytmed  fork*  Some  gardens,  to 
satisfy  impatient  botanists,  allow 
wild  flowers,  as  single  pinlcs,  and 
f  ven  bulrushes,  to  luxuriate  as  if 
ux  their  nattve  wilds. 

Beneath  those  stately  walnut- 
{rees«  byown-coated  guides,  often 
with,  rouud  hacks  and  pasty  faces, 
are  loungii]^,  ready  tp  start  lor  any 
point  of  the  compass,  or  conduct 
you  to  the  top  of  any  known  pin- 
nacle To  secure  a  lodging  in  these 
hotels  during  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, it  is  prudent  to  annoimce  your 
approach  by  telegraph.  The  triflmg 
eipense  will  sometmies  save  your 
having  to  choose  whether  you  will 
sleep  under  the  sky  or  under  the 
dining- table.  Amongst  them,  you 
soay  certainly  get  good  treatment 
without  overchargts  of  which  to 
complain.  I  was  well  satisfied  with 
(he  Hotel  du  liSC,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  avenue,  near  the  Lake  of 
Brienz. 

Although  there  sometimes  comes 
a  whiff  of  cold  weather,  scattering 
snow  during  the  night  over  the 
lower  hill-tops,  and  making  a  Are 
acceptable  even  in  an  August  even- 
ing, as  a  rule,  the  summer  olimato 
of  Interlacken  is  close  and  oppres- 
sive, You  are  conscious,  there,  that 


the  air  is  a  fluid ;  vou  admit  the 
&ct  of  the  atn^Qspner^'s  weight; 
yon  feel  the  pfressure  of  the  upper 
stmt^  (condensing  the  lower  one  W 
tne  condition  or  an  orcliid-hous^ 
which  is  shut  up  tight  and  saturated 
with  vapour.  Few  people  can  bear 
this  heavy  atmosphere  long.  It  U 
just  the  climate  to  make  flies  sting ; 
otherwise  it  suits  the  vegetable 
better  than  the  animal  economy, 
especially  that  highest  economy, 
the  Qjganism  of  the  human  frame. 
Clonsequently,  Interlacken  is  quite 
as  much  a  centre  of  repulsion  (let 
ns  say  of  radiation)  as  of  attraction. 
The  place  is  too  pretty,  the  creature- 
comforts  too  numerous,  the  crowd 
of  strangers  too  amusing,  to  make  it 
possible  for  you  not  to  like  it  at  first 
sight ;  but  the  air  is  too  thick,  the 
spot  too  conflned,  not  to  make  you 
long  to  get  away  irom  its  relaxing 
influences.  You  revolt  against  the 
spell  of  a  Castle  of  Indolence,  where 
you  might  end  by  lying  in  bed  and 
dozing  all  day  long. 

An  inevitable  excursion,  requiring 
little  effort  whether  you  do  it  on 
foot  or  in  a  carriage,  is  to  visit  the 
Staubbach,  the  wonderful  Dust- 
Brook,  one  of  the  brightest  pictures 
in  the  Childe  Harold  gallery,  In' 
the  former  cas^  you  want  no  guide : 
you  have  only  to  follow  the  roaa 
and  the  stream  of  travellers.  'With 
walls  on  each  aide  of  you,  some 
thousand  feet  high,  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  miss  your  way.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  landlord  of  your  inn  will 
reconunend  you  to  the  vehicle  you 
require  at  the  established  tapff. 

Assuredly,  it  is  a  thing  to  do, 
somehow ;  although  it  is  tne  gran- 
deur of  the  vallev  of  Lauterbrun- 
nen,  quite  as  much  as  the  waterfall, 
which  makes  the  trip  so  well  worth 
taking,  ^o  painting  or  print  ever 
yet  given  to  tne  world  (and  they  are 
countless)  conveys  the  full  majesty 
of  that  valley.  There  shall  you 
hear  frequent  echoes  of  marvellous 
repetitional  powers ;  there  shall  you 
gjather  the  pretty  Farnassia,  the 
chastest  miarsh-flower  of  the  low- 
land plain;  there  shall  you  And 
enormous  edible  snails,  which  the 
natives  would  never  dream  of  eat- 
ing, not  even  were  you  to  set  them 
the  example;  until   at  last  you 
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re&ch  the  cascade,  and  ga.zo  at  tha' 
hpcctaole  of  a  stream  fir&t  breaking 
va  neck,  and  then  divided  into 
atoms  and  reduced  to  powder  in 
tl](t  air. 

T/jd  Sfnubbach  is  the  one  men- 
tioned  by  touriata;  but  in  r<mlity 
there  are  eovoral  staubbaclis,  or 
dust-brooks,  on  eitlier  eido  of  the 
TftUey,  which  p  there,  is  wlmt  wo 
ehould  call  ft  deep  rapine.  The 
quantity  of  water  in  thiato  etaub- 
hachs  appears  to  depend,  somcwbat 
paradoxically,  upon  the  heat  rather 
than  upon  the  rain«  Tbe  sunBhines, 
the  enows  melt,  and  there  is  a  con^ 
Biaot  muBic  of  rushing  et reams. 

Don't  go  Imck  to  Jntcrlacken  by 
the  way  you  came,  but  scramble 
over  the  Wengern  Alp,  after  eating 
or  Bleeping  at  the  PenRion  Btanb- 
bach,  or  Staubliach  Hotel  (unpre* 
tending,  good,  and  cheap)  or  at  the 
older  establish mont,  the  Steinbock, 
The  latter  had  odco  the  monopoly. 
Bud  did  itself  (and  £hort-pnrged 
traTelJera)  infiDito  barm  by  ita  scale 
of  charges.  Perhaps  it  has  learnt  a 
lesson  from  tho  uprising  of  ita  .Toung 
wood-built  riial  [wood,  ud pain  Jed, 
is  used  here,  both  in  the  eiteriors 
an-l  inttTiors  of  huildinp?,  as  much 
from  faahion  as  economy] ;  perhaps 
it  hji«  not ;  it  Mngdifficult  to  teach 
old  dt/gs  new  tricks.  Horses  are  to 
be  had  to  make  the  pass-sago;  but 
they  ore  barJ- worked,  sorely- tried 
beasts ;  and  if  you  can  do  it  on  foot, 
it  is  better  to  do  so.  As  you  mount^ 
you  get  glorious  views  down  into 
the  valley*  On  foot,  you  ore  your 
own  master ;  jou  can  turn  round. 
Fit  down,  and  enjoy  them  at  leisure ; 
whttreaa  on  horsoback  it  is  incon- 
Tenient  to  look  behind  you,  unless 
you  ride  in  an  ignominious  position, 
fiicing  the  tail ;  and  the  hirer  of  tbo 
st^-ed  prefers  to  regulate  its  halts 
according  to  i%  wants  rather  than 
your  g(TOd  pleasure. 

From  the  heights  you  trace  tho 
course  of  the  numerous  little  staub- 
liaehs — the  'clear  springs'  from 
which  Lanterbruonen  derives  its 
name— iintil  they  fling  themselvei 
o^er  the  edge  of  the  cliff;  and  it 
occure  to  you  that  the  Staubhach 
might  be  artifieialJy  improved,  by 
.turning  into  it  other  brooks  to  in- 
crease  its  voluma 


W^lterfails  are  dften  the  ^better 
for  receiving  k  finishing  totK^h  fSrom 
tho  hand  of  man ;  ^tness  ffae  €fi^S8- 
f)ach,  a  charming  ezdntsiCMCi  to  be 
taken  from  Interlacken,  which  I 
therefbro  dispose  of  hero  at  onoe^ 
You  may  either  d6  it  by  daylight, 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  sleeps 
ing  both  m'ghts  in  your  accustomed 
bed ;  or,  you  niay  sleep  at  the  Gies»f 
bach  Hotel,  to  witness  the  evening 
illumination  of  the  Ms  by  Bengal 
fires.  In  the  former  case,  yoti  caii 
lunch  at  a  restaurant  on  the  terrace^ 
which  commands  a  view  of  th6 
waterfalls  (seven  in  '  i^ll,  besides 
minor  leaps  and  rapids  wMcfa  do 
not  counn,  and  the  magnifi^eitt 
forest  in  wmch  they  are  enshrined. 

A  steamer  on  the  Lake  of  Brienss 
takes  you  in  about  an  horxt  fh)m 
Interlacken  to  the  foot  of  the  ftillsi 
which  are  said  to  have  been  *  dis6oi 
vered*  by  a  schoolmaster  named 
Kelirli— much  as  Columbtw  disco* 
Vered  the  moon,  l^e  Swiss  Do- 
minie's grand  and  real  didoovery 
Was,  that  he  could  make  money  by 
them.  On  your  way  note  the  curious 
greenish  r6cks,  on  the  south  side  bf 
the  lake,  toward;!  the  head,  facing 
the  north.  You  land  close  to  the 
spot  where  the  cascade  rbakcs  I'ts 
final  plunge,  and  are  forthwith  ac^ 
costed  by  worthies  offering' bonqtaettt 
of  rare  Alpine  flbt^ers  for  saM.  It 
you  buy  them  f6r  yoUr  herbal 
merelyji  all  is'  fair  and  straigfetfop- 
ward;  there  is  notbihg  tobe  said: 
but  to  stick  bought  flowers  in  your 
hat  (after  the  cohntry  IhshioJa)  as  a 
trophy,  givmg'the  world  to  toder- 
stand  that  you  have  gathered  them, 
is  a  sham  worthy  of  denotincement 
in  Carlylian  language.  And  heM 
you  have  only  to  mount  high  etiongh 
to  beplume  yourself  with  sucli  sprigs 
6f  heath  and  gehtian  >s  shall  ehow 
you  have  really  found 'a  prize  4h 
situ  instead  of  picking  it  out  of  a 
hawker's  basket. 

It  requires  not  t,  very dote  in* 
spection  to  discover  that  the  course 
of  the  brook  has  been  tunied  In 
places.  As  the  whbl6  in,  nbt  a 
waterfall  but  a  continued  sudcesfeion 
of  waterfalls,  it  is  easy  to  unddi*- 
stand  that  some  of  them  may  hav<9 
been  the  better  foi'  a  little  aHeri^ 
tion.    iChat,  for  instande^  where  yod 
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go-  iMtwoen  tbo  cuscada,  6Mi  ibe 
rpck  and  gas^  ai  outward  objecta 
tbnmgh  a  veil  of  faOisg  water,  ia 
cbanniiig,  ood  perhaps  unique  *  for 
thoa^  you  can  get  behind  Niagara^ 
y»x  cannot  see  inrough  it.  If  this 
'effoei* .  did  oot  exist  naturally, 
honour  to  Ui9  artist  who  contriYed  it 

Another  very  curioua  tact  can 
hardly  escape  your  observation. 
Most  streams^  the  further  they  go 
the  greatex  is  their  magnitude* 
Compare^  for  example,  the  Thames 
at  Windsor  with  the  Thames  at 
Lamboth,  or  the  Ehine  at'B&lo  with 
the  Rhine  at  Ck:)logue.  In  the  Giess- 
hach,  OA  the  contrary^  there  is  more 
water  in  the  upper  falls  than  in 
those  below,  in  oonsequence,  evi* 
dently,  of  the  eonsidorable  waste  by 
avapoc^tion,  dispersion  of  the  spm^ 
by  wind«,  and  absorption  by  vege- 
tation in  the  course  of  the  long  de- 
scent (eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
f£et).  It  becon^  fine  by  degrce9 
and  beautifully  less ;  had  it  mucb 
^rkhcr  to  fall,  ii  might  end  in 
nothio^. .  That  result  doea  actually 
occur  in  a -few  other  lo%  cascades ; 
moat  notably  ao/ perhaps,  in.  the 
pxindpal  fall  in  the  Cirque  de  Ga- 
viirni0  (High  Pyrenees^  where 
sometimes,  in  hot  summers,  of  the 
water  shot  over,  the  precipice,  with 
astcatum,  of  dry  air  some  fourteen 
hundred  feet  deep  to  traverse, 
scarcely  a  drop  reacOiea  the  bottom. 
JSartJ^  is  cheated  of  its  accustomed 
4ew:  the  thirsty  atmosphere  takes 
italltoitBcU: 

On  jGuoa  summor  days  the  'Wen- 
gem  Alp  is  crowded,  as  £Eur  as  it  is 
possible  to  crowd  so  vast  a  sceno^ 
in  which  man  is  sa  animalcule 
scHneliimes  visible,,  sometimes  re- 
qoirinfi:  a  magnJifier  to  make  him 
out.  If  you  could  stic'k  up  a  gate 
at  each  end  of  the  passage,  and  Lock 
it,  you  would  catch,  between  them, 
op  61^  sunny  occasions,  a  consider- 
able number  of  English  fashionables 
and  iSn^ries*  Nor  is  the  trip  the 
less  pleasani  for  ^hat..  Banders 
«ratoEioa  sound  none  the  worse  for 
being  listened  to  by  thousands  of 
aoditos^  nor  has  the  splendour  of 
the  ParisExhibition  been  diminished 
)q  the  gaze,  of  millions  of  vifiitors. 
A.  benevolent  Creator,  happily  for 
:i}Si  has  madQ  many  blessed  thingp 


which  are  absolutely  inexhaustible ; 
tho  pleasure  derived  from  them  by 
each  individual  in  no  way  lessens 
tho  amount  of  pleasure  derivable 
from  them  by  tho  rest  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  I  get  all  the  warmth  and 
light  I  want  from  the  sun  (some- 
times more  than  I  want),  and  there 
is  still  plenty  of  warmth  and  light 
left  for  you.  After  I,  and  my  chil- 
dren, and  my  great-great-grandchil- 
dren, with  a  posterity  as  numerous 
as  Brigbam  Young's  are  expected 
and  prophesied  to  be— after  we  have 
received  from  the  sight  of  Lauter- 
brunnen  and  its  belongings  all  tho 
delight  our  poor  souls  are  capable 
of  receiving,  your  posterity  will  bo 
none  the  poorer  in  respect  to  the 
delight  to  be  received  from  it. 

Liidy  tourists  especially  eiyoy  tho 
Wengem  Alp.  A  very  few  have 
the  courage  to  do  it  on  foot,  although 
it  is  a  stiff  trot  fbr  untrained 
walkers ;  others  are  carried  in  chairs 
by  men  who  relieve  each  other 
at  intervals.  This  is  of  course 
an  expensive  mode  of  travelling: 
and  when  the  bearers  get  heated 
\irith  their  toil,  you  scent  other 
odours  besides  mountain  thyme. 
Tho  majority  traverse  the  Alp  as 
amazons,  but  when  they  have  mas- 
tered the  first  steep  ascent,  they 
often  dismount  from  their  spavined 
steeds,  receive  their  alpenstock  from 
the  band  of  the  gm'de,  and  so  stretch 
their  pretty  little  legs  and  exercise 
their  pretty  little  feet.  They  mako 
bouquets  of  cloudberries  and  cran- 
berries, and  stick  flowers  into  the 
hatbanos  of  sober-minded  men  who 
never  before  thought  of  wearing 
such  things. 

It  being  optional  whether  you 
make  tho  passage  from  Lauterbrun- 
nen  to  Grindelwald  or  vice  versd 
from  Grindelwald  to  Lauterbrunnen, 
you  meet  quite  as  many  comers  as 
you  pass  or  are  passed  by  goers. 
Jn  going  either  way  on  horseback 
it  is  wise  to  make  the  final  steep 
descent  on  foot.  With  such  a  stream 
of  strangers  thronging  to  and  feo, 
you  want  no  guide,  unless  to  carry 
your  toothbrush  and  your  bit  of 
soap:  and,  strange  to  say,  on  the 
Wengem  Alp,  unintrodutid  per- 
sons, even  English  subjects,  salute 
each  other,  nay,  interchange  dril 
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and  s^pftihetic  woixls,  xmdor  th^ 
Boftenmg  influoQce  of  the  gonius  of 
the  spot.  '  Fine  day  V  *  flow  very 
lovely r  'Capital  lunch  to  iDe  had 
up  there!'  escape  from  lips  that 
never  addressed  each  other  before 
and  often  never  address  each  other 
again. 

'Up  there' (onoe  the  Ch&let  of 
the  Wen^ern  Alp,  but  now  grown 
into  the  Hotel  de  la  Jungfrau)  is  on 
the  level  bit^  the  turning-point  be- 
tween ascepding  and  descending, 
^here  you  are  olpse  (using  the  word 
aa  a  relative  term)  to  the  upper  ice- 
clad  pyramid  of  the  Jungfrau,  witJi 
its  horn  of  silver  (Silberhorn)  and 
its  horn  of  snow  (Schneehom),  and 
where  you  may  see  and  hear,  free 
from  danger,  the  fall  of  avalanches 
at  inconsiderable  intervals  of  time. 
The  sight  looks  like  a  snow-slip 
from  a  house-roof,  no  bigger;  tha 
sound  reveals  the  magnituae  of  the 
mass,  while  the  seoouds  that  elapse 
between  the  slip  and  the  thunder 
mark  the  distance  between  the  eye 
and  the  actual  event.  If  people 
were  not  so  hurried  and  time- 
pressed,  it  would  be  worth  sleeping 
a  night  or  two  '  np  there/  to  stroU 
all  day  (not  alone,  but  kept  out  of 
harm's  way  by  some  native  who 
knows  the  place)  fancying  yourself 
Manfred,  only  a  little  less  miserable, 
gathering  strange  plants  and  smok- 
ing your  cigar  where  the  fragmenti 
of  the  mountain  are  piled  in  heaps 
and  the  world  of  verdure  is  con- 
tiguous with  the  world  of  snow. 

The  best  time  for  avalanches  is 
the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  has 
softened  the  snrfsce  of  the  snow. 
One  little  lump  let  loose  from  the 
heights  will  draw  after  it  consider- 
able masses,  which  rush  together 
down  hundreds  of  feet  Still,  these 
summer  avalanches  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  magnitude  to  the  enormous 
ones  that  fall  in  spring.  The  tra- 
veller who  has  formed  nis  own  pre- 
vious conception  of  the  phenomenon 
is  likely  to  oo  disappointed  at  first 
by  what  looks,  at  that  distance,  like 
the  scattering  of  a  handful  of  flour. 
The  sound  sJone,  the  thunder-like 
murmur,  convinces  him  that  the 
long  cascade  of  dust  must  weigh 
nmny  hundred  tons,  and  would 
awaop  houses  before  it,  if  they  stood 


in  its  way.  Qn  reaching  the  bot- . 
torn,  these  snowfalls  meUand  swell , 
the  torrent  of  the  liiitschine,  which 
sweeps  down  the  valley  of  Lauteyr- 
brunnen.  It  is  only  by  looking  iat 
the  JungFrau  from  a  comparatively 
near  point  of  view  like  this— and 
even  here,  the  highest  snmmit| 
placed  further  to  the  souths  is  invi- 
sible-^that  an  idea  can  be  con- 
ceived of  the  difficulty  of  accom- 
plishing its  ascent.  '  Is  it  po^^ible,' 
vou  exclaim  in  wonder,  ^tbat  ^ 
human  foot  can  ever  havp  been 
planted  there  1'  The  foolish  ana 
unproEtable  feat  was  first  performed, 
in  i8ii»  by  Messieurs  Bod  and 
Meyer,  since  when  it  has  been  re- 
peated by  .other  foolhardy  folk,  a 
lady  even  having,  in  1S63,  for  want 
of  something  better  to  do,  thereby 
manifested  ner  lack  of  oouunon 
sense. 

T}ie"Wengem  Alp  boasts  a  second 
inn,  the  Bellovuo,  a  short  hour's 
walk  from  the  Jungfrau  H6tel,  at 
a  spot  called  the  little  Scheideck,  or 
Wengern-Schoideck,  where  good 
entertainment  may  also  be  had. 
Thence  commencfs  the  descent 
down  to  Grindelwald,  during  which 
various  groups  of  mendicants— 
wakers-up  of  echoes,  ballad-singers, 
and  road-menders— remind  you, 
like  Candide's  gallows— that  the 
country  you  have  arrived  at  is  civi- 
lized. 

If  not  in  a  hurry,  (Jrindelwald 
is  worth  stopping  at  a  few  hours  or 
for  the  night,  if  only  for  the  occasion 
it  allows  to  ladies  and  others  of 
setting  foot  on  a  glacier,  for  once, 
\vithout  fatigue.  The  staple  ma- 
nufacture of  Grindelwald  is  guides,^ 
who  abound,  and  are  well  reputed. 
Many  of  them,  however,  make  a 
good  thing  by  the  unromantic  em- 
ployment of  carrving  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  and  fro  in  chairs. 
There  are  two  principal  hotels  f*t 
Qrindelwald,  the  Eagle  and  the 
Boar.  When  I  stopped  at  Grin- 
dehvald— I  have  parsed  through  it 
since  without  stopping— everybody 
went  to  the  Eagle,  avoiding  the 
Bear  as  if  it  had  the  pestilence; 
why,  I  know  not  The  Eagle  is 
good,  but  the  charges  sufficiently 
liigh,  as  is  said  to  bo  general 
throughout  the  village.     From  it 
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to  tho  upper  glacier  ihe  distapjcse  is 
trifling ;  but,  when  yoi;  propose  to 
walk  there  with  ladles,  the  guides 
t^Il  you  truly  the  way  ^  too  dirty. 
Tt^Q  paths  are  gutters  rtinning  with 
mud  and  slush;  so  your  female 
friends  have  to  make  their  choice 
between  a  horse  and  a  two-porter 
chair— expense  much  about  the 
same— to  the  evident  benefit  of  the 
natives.  If  Grindelwald  had  a 
dj^cent  path  leading  to  the  glacier, 
it  would  lose  a  considerable  part  of 
1(6  revenue. 

The  momin|(  is  the  best  time  to 
go  on  the  glacier,  before  the  sun  has 
made  it  slippery;  but  a  few  steps 
ought  to  suffice  to  gratify  your  ca- 
riosity. At  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
is  a  singular  ice-cave  with  a  soft 
bhie  light  breaking  through  its 
substance.  The  permanence  of  this 
cave  is  ^partly  explained  by  the  bits 
of  glaoier  served  to  you  at  dinner. 
From  Grindelwald  you  descend,  by 
on  excellent  road,  pn£t  wooden 
houses  rejoicing  in  abundant  in- 
acriptionit  and  luxurious  carving, 
meeting  pale-faced  men  and  boyg 
clad  in  russet  brown  to  match 
their  comp1exions«  and  women  and 
children  drawing  carts  in  a  melan- 
choly way  like  beasts  of  burden. 
You  yield  to  their  importunity  and 
buy  a  few  toy  chalets,  and  gain 
once  more  the  vale  of  clear  springs. 

An  ascent  to  be  made  (while  In- 
tcrlacken  i?  still  yonr  head-quarters) 
which  contrasts  strongly  with  that 
of  the  Wepgcm  Alp  in  every  re- 
spect except  that  it  u  an  ascent, 
and  which  the  tourist  is  strongly 
advised  to  cany  out,  i3  that  of  Qie 
Kicsen.  From  a  complicity  of 
causes,  all  ver^  natural,  tne  Nieseu 
is  a  favourite  mil  with  all  who  live 
within  sight  of  itj  and  is  regarded 
with  neighbourly  affection,  as  a 

rbol  of  good  fellowship,  mnch  as 
Wrekin  is  in  Shropshire ;-— only 
its  altitude  (some  eight  tliousand 
feet  above  the  sea)  reduces  tho 
Wrekin  to  humble  proportioiis.  A$ 
an  unmistakable  proof  of  its  popu- 
larity, Kiesen  is  a  favourite  name 
to  give  to  railway  locomotives^ 
steamers^  and  dogs.  It  is  a  quiet 
mountain,  comparatively  isolated 
(thereby  commandiug  an  extensive 
prospect),  and  so  little  dangerous 


that  you  may  allow  ladies  to  climb 
it,  on  horseback,  without  feeling 
qualms  of  conscience. 

On  the  Niesen,  you  are  not  tor- 
mented (as  you  are  on  more  fro- 
qnented  slopes)  with  mendicity,  di- 
rect and  mdirect.  No  questionably 
blind  women  sing  doleful  ditties),  to 
advertise  their  retail  trade  in  lace. 
No  horns  nor  pop-guns,  for  the 
showJng-off  of  echoes,  summon  you 
on  the  road  to  stand  and  deliver. 
No  urchins,  to  whom  you  refuse 
tribute,  stir  up  wasps'  nests  and 
then  run  away.  In  snort,  you  can 
safel;^  mount  the  Niesen  without 
loadmg  each  pocket  with  five  franca* 
worth  of  sous. 

At  Neuchfttel  even,  yoa  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  its  summit,  if  you 
know  it  when  you  see  it.  and  where 
to  look  for  it  On  the  Lake  of 
Thnn,  you  behold  it  close  at  hand, 
and  can  measure  it  there  from  top 
to  toe.  But  the  best  view  of  all,  as 
a  picturesque  object,  is  obtained 
from  the  cemetery  of  Thnn,  where 
its  dark-green  pyramid,  clothed  at 
the  base  with  a  nch  mantle  of  coni- 
ferous verdure,  forms  the  centre  of 
a  most  striking  group. 

To  the  right,  the  grey  time-worn 
stump  of  the  Stockhorn  is  peeping 
over  a  wreath  of  fleecy  clouds.  Be- 
tween Niesen  and  Stockhorn  is  a 
lower  ridge  hung  with  a  tapestry 
of  fir-tree  woods,  which,  at  that 
distance,  look  hke  the  moss  growing 
on  a  shady  bank.  To  the  left  of 
Niesen,  in  the  background  and  fill- 
ing up  the  interval  between  it  and 
the  shadowy  Brei  Spitz,  uprises  the 
solid  snow-covered  wave  of  the  broad 
Blumlis  Alp. 

All  this  IS  only  the  outer  frame- 
work of  the  landscape  seen  from  the 
cemetery  of  Thun.  The  central 
area  of  the  picture  in  which  the 
Niesen  figures  is  filled  up  by  the 
Lake  of  Thun :  by  the  nver  Aar 
rushing  out  of  it,  in  its  way  to 
Berne  and  Fribourg;  by  an  out- 
spread plain  patched  with  cornfields 
and  meadows,  dotted  with  trees 
and  human  habitations,  and  richly 
fringed  with  upright  poplars.  To 
add  more  variety  where  variety  is 
superabundant,  there  is  the  bowery 
island  of  the  Aar,  the  covered  bridge 
which  serves  as  a  sluice-gate,  tho 
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Bteondr  Jfeluiy  to  start  f<yr  tTnttav 
tieen,  and  the  pretty  town  of  !I%iui 
itself.  ^      ' 

'  To  get  to  tie  Niesen  -from  Inter- 
lacken^  ihe  simplest  l^ay  id  to  re- 
tnce  your  «tep8  aod  <^a8  the  Lak^ 
ofThuntothe  little  port  o>f 'Spfez, 
where  the  efbeeasiev  ^11  deposit  yon. 
This  lake  is  partly  f<ftd  by  the  riyer 
fiimme,  whiefa  also  hnn^  to  it 
something:  moi?e  solid  and  perma^ 
sent  than  -water.  It  has  abready 
carried  out  a  very  large  delta  of 
soil  and  pebbles  into  the  lake,  and 
must  ereuttially  fill  it  np.  A  few 
hnndred  years  hence,  the  Lake  of 
Thun  "Will  not  be  half  so  pretty  as  it 
now  is,  which  is  a  reason  for  en- 
joying it  while  we  can. 

From  Spiez  to  Wimmis  is  only  a 
stroll:  at  first,  through  bowers  of 
luxuriant  plum-trees;  thence,  you 
may  take  a  short  cut  through  a 
wood ;  then  over  a  bridge  that  spans 
the  Eander  and  along  the  hign 
road,  until  you  reach  the  Lowe  ot 
Lion,  with  a  pension  opposite  be- 
longing to  the  same  landlord,  fcft 
boarders,  strangers,  atid  <|uiet  people 
in  general.  For  inns  hke  this,  in 
Switzerland,  often  answer  the  pur^ 
pose  of  Town  Hall,  Exchango,  and 
Common  Council  room  combined, 
where  the  natives  meet  at  stated 
times  to  discuss  commercial  afiiurs 
and  local  politics. 

Wimmis,  pretty  and  picturesqpe, 
is  the  portal  of  the  Simmenthal,  the 
valley  through  which  runs  the  high 
road  to  Vevay  and  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  Lidependent  of  being  the 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Niesen,  it  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
place  of  rest,  whence  also  you  may 
proceed,  by  Frutigen,  to  the  giddy 
precipices  of  the  Gemmi.  So  pri* 
mitive  are  the  ways  of  the  place,  and 
so  honest  the  people,  that  the  fifout 
door  of  my  pension  was  left  open  to 
the  public  ail  night  long,  without 
any  one  dreaming  it  to  be  an  im- 
prudent act.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
stations  where  you  may  fall  in  with 
German  new-married  couples,  sit- 
ting hand  in  hand  aTt  day  long  and 
gloating  into  each  others'  eyes  with- 
out entertaining  the  slightest  stis- 
picion  that  they  are  making  them- 
selves supremely  ridiculous. 

The  Niescn  is  another  excellent 


iast-watk;  if  you  canil6t  do  that 
without  bein^  piistressed,  you  had 
b^ter  tei  really  alpine  work  alone, 
tf either  will  it  stut  economical 
tourists,  like  one  we  once  fell  in  with 
hi  Scotland,  who  begged  a  chance 
companion  not  to  wajk  so  fast,  be- 
cause he  could  not  afford  to  sweaty 
Nevertheless,  the  girls  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood make  a  mere  sport  of 
scaling  the  Niesen;.  and  curious 
enough,  they  are  fond  of  night  as- 
cei^ts  I  The  motive,  doubtless,  is 
the  spectacle  of  sunrise,  and  not 
any  vain  flirtations  by  the  way.  The 
path  is  jtist  so  plain  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  lose  ft,  and  just  so  narrow 
and  steep  in  places  that  the  fair 
ones  cannot  refuse  a  little  guidance 
and  help.  Beware,  however,  of 
letting  them  sit  on  an  anthill,  or  near 
a  wasp's  nesi 

We  have  heard  of  Felion  piled 
.  upon  Ossa ;  our  Niesen  is  sometning 
of  the  sort  The  natives  reckon 
three  .mountains  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top ;  '  Drei  Berge  Ton  Wimmis 
hmauf*  The  first  is  tlfe  Schmidzfc- 
bergleih:  {he  secondj  the  Stalden; 
the  third,  the  Niesen  proper,  or  the 
upper  Niesen.  The  cbAlet  at  the 
foot  of  the  Stalden  offers  wine  and 
delicious  water,  with  a  "bench  and 
ta1)le  on  which  to  sit  and  drink 
them.  You  pay  fbr  the  tldne  a  little 
dear;  you  give  what  you  please  for 
the  water,  which  gu$h^  from  the 
spring,  clear,  cool  and  bright;  the 
bench  and  the  table  are  gratuitous 
fixtures  which  snrink  ftom  neither 
snow  nor  sun^ine.  A  few  tufts  of 
nettles  piove  their  it^ndness  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  human  dwellings. 
All  the  wine  brought  hitoer  mounts 
on  men's  bac^;  to  the  Niesen, 
higher  up,  ft  is  conveyed  on  horse- 
Incfc.  Now  a  bottle  of  wine  weighs 
ehout  three  pounds ;  and  a  man  will 
carry  on  his  back,  twentv  bottles  as 
a  load— a  tolerable  burthen  on  level 
ground,  a  very  respectable  one  with 
all  the  way  up  hill.  Who  would 
grudge  the  poor  fblkyw  hid  profit  bo 
gained,  while  drinking  a  drop  to 
give  the  strength  for  ,'an  unbur- 
thened  ascent  ? 

Other  things  besides  wine  are  car- 
ried up  to  the  top  on  the  shoulders 
of  men. 

^  Bread,  and  meat,  and  poultry. 
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U\  cmd  all  that  fiort  of  iim^  I 
^rappose?' 

'  Of  course ;  and  tliere^s  one  thing 
I  advise  yoa  to  carry  up,  without 
fhil— Damely,  a  dry  and  warm  fan* 
nel  shirt  Afl  for  the  rest,  you  may 
as  well  ^ve  it  up ;  you  would  never 
guess  it,  if  I  gave  you  a  week. 
From  Stalden,  you  may  be  conveyed 
the  rest  of  the  way  upwards  in  an 
'  oberaf/  a  sort  of  chair  which  Ets 

ru  the  portert  shoulders.  He 
ps;  vou  take  your  seat  in  the 
chair,  with  your  back  to  his  but  a. 
little  above  it;  he  rises,  and  then 
commences  his  sturdy  march  Ex- 
celsior. Inquiring  of  one  of  these 
strong-backed  worthies  what  his 
charge  was  for  a  lady,  he  told  me 
that  nis  usual  fee  was  no  more  than 


the  Dfoderato  fiuia  of  ten  feMoal 
I  ahould  be  sorry,  t^  do  itmjsetf 
for  double  the  money. 

'  But  if  the  lady  is  fat?  I  askfid. 

'  IMS  mir  ist  gloieh;'  '  Thafs  all 
one  to  me/  he  said,  '  so  I  do  but 
earn  ten  francs/ 

When  we  remember  that  tbe 
guide-post  at  the  foot  of  the  Kiesen 
marks  three  leagues  and  tiaiee* 
quarters  as  the  distaJMO  to  the  tcq>; 
that  a  light  untrammelled  waUosr 
thinks  something  of  himself  if  he 
gels  up  in  five  hours  and  down  in 
three ;  we  may  wonder  that  these 
mountaineers  do  not  beg  or  steal 
instead  of  carrying  fat  women,  sin- 
glehanded,  to  the  inn  at  the  summit, 
at  the  cheap  rate  of  eight  (killings 
per  head. 
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TWO  womeiv  nobly  nurtured,  sister-twins 
In  beauty  such  as  might  have  won  the  prize 
Of  Paris  from  the  world,  lost  Actium 
For  other  Anthonys,  or  burnt  new  Troys» 
Met  to  take  counsel  of  the  closing  day. 
One,  half  reclined  upon  a  crimson  couchj 

,  Her  cheek  supported  by  her  dimpled  hand. 
Her  finger  bound  by  thai  encirclmg  hoop 
v^lch  either  stamps  its  impress  deep  for  life, 

'  Or  loosely  from  the  care*wom  fineer  slips. 
The  other  rested  firm  with  elbow  laid 
Composed  upon  a  marble  chimney  slab. 
On  her  down-drooping  finga:  life  had  laid 
K9  burthen  yet.    She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

'  I  haird  yon  were  alone;  and  so  I  came.' 

. '  Am  I  not  ever  thus  ?    More  lonely  still 
When  he  \b  here  than  when  he  stays  away. 
I  might  as  well  be  barred  within  a^cagew 
And  twitter  on  a  turf  four  inches  square^ 
While  all  the  brigfat»plniBed  oreatuves  of  the  earth 
Xient  the  glad  hours  their  wingSj  as  live  shut  up 

.  In  this  old  houee  with  no  one  bat-"-—' 

'A  mate.' 

« A  Bothing^-A  mere  book- worm,  not  a  bird.' 

♦I  grieve  that  you  should  find  the  hours  so  dull : 
The  more  because  I  urged  you  to  this  course. 
Indeed  I  thought  you  needed  but  the  link 
Of  shared  delights  free  from  the  bosy  crowd ; 
The  hocka  together  read;  your  harp,  his  voico; 
Or  quiet  converse  flecked  withi  sparkling  wit. 
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Ton  ne'er  are  iprantiiiff  in  Aready  word: 
'Tis  (stmoge  he  is  so  doll  as  not  to  strike 
The  sparks  of  fimpy— -' 

'Atihe&ncybdil 
We  did  exchange  a  few  smart  repirtees. 
Tou  know  he  was  old  Lcar^  and!  the  Fool/ 

'  Cannot  you  play  the  Fool  at  home?' 

'  I  did  once  try ;  bat  it  was  dreary  work. 
I  called  him ''Nnnde."    Bnt  hJ  said  the  tn»d 
Had  a  sad  sound  for  him.    I  asked  him  why. 
He  answered  that  a  lovely  girl  he  knew 
Often  prformed  that  part  to  royal  Lear; 
That  there  was  8omethiog-**bnt  he  filtered  ihete« 
And  said  his  work  awaited  him,  his  books 
Must  all  bo  got  through  for  the  next  "Review/* 
And  thoughts  of  troublo  hindered  his  free  mind.' 

'  Tou  helped  him  with  his  reading?  read  the  least 
Important  of  tha  toIuuws,  while  he  took 
In  hand  the  woiks  on  subjects  more  profbund?' 

'  I  never  thought  to  do  so.    Is  it  right 
For  any  one  but  him  to  read  and  judge  ?* 

'  Why,  th^e  you  show  a  cofDscience  keen  as  bis. 
Well,  no ;  you're  right.    He  could  not  leayo  the  tftsdt 
Alone  to  such  a  novice  as  my  Anna; 
Tot  something  you  might  help,  if  but  to  guide 
Hia  choice  in  singling  out  the  worthiest*^ 
But  what  is  here  ?    Why^  what  a  choice  bouquetl* 

'  Tea ;  Herbert  sent  it.    But  what  cord  is  that  ? 
In  turning  roimd  the  flowers,  see !  you  have  dropped    • 
A  loose  card  dangling  by  a  scrawl  of  string/ 

'  It  bears  a  brief  direction—''  Sfiss  Latour, 
Great  Titchiield  Street"' 

'Theactrefist* 

'fio  it  seems/ 
'Tiedtoth^flowenr 

'  Why  do  you  pale  and  shake  ?' 
'  The  flowers— the  flowers  were  never  meant  for  mel* 

'  Well,  what  is  there  in  that?    The  gift  is  good 
Let  it  be  given  to  whomBoeVsr  it  may* 
What  horror  speaks  in  your  wide  oyes?' 

'The  name - 
The  name!— This  woman  must  bo  Shakespeare's  Fool  V 

'  Beware— beware,  lest  fiction's  fools  are  fooled 
By  those  of  fact  I    Tou  lose  your  self-command. 
Pardon,— I  am  disturbed  to  sec  you  thus. 
The  light  has  faded  from  your  golden  hair; 
Tour  lips  are  livid.    Pray,  oh  pray  rely ' 

'  This  is  the  name  he  could  not  epesik  to  me ; — 
That  choked  his  voice— that  ti-oubled  all  bis  thoughts. 
I  am  betrayed— betrayed !    Take,  take  those  flowcrR 
And  shed  their  hateful  blossoms  on  the  wind ! 
The  rose  of  all  my  life  is  crushed  and  dead 
Since  Herbert  is  untrue!' 
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*  (toe  word— • 

'Not  000 1' 
'  There  mtutt  be  some  mistake.' 

'Therei^tiiereisI 
That  hatf-wifc  boy  ius  charity  supports. 
Whom  maoy  iet  time  Tve  urged  mm  to  dismiss^ 
Has  all  mistook  his  en^nd.    That  address, 
Tied  to  the  blgssomsi  should  hare  borne  them  \7iugeil 
With  k/vch^to  Miss  ImiQxa  V 

'  Tib  fltsMffige;  ualiko 
The  num  I'Yekmymi  eo  maay  a  noble  year.' 

*  You  ta0^  him  ne'er  till  aowr 

*  Jtidge  him  not  yet. 
And  on  such  eYidence,»80  slight,  so  weak 
To  weigh  against  the  verdiet  of  a  World 
Thi^  honours  him  as  one  in  whom  no  faull>-«*  ' 

Even  such  as  in  that  world  is' lightly  faeki-^ 
Has  ever  marred  the  whiteness  of  has  life. 
What  if  I  judged,  you.  as  you  juclge  of  him  ? 
What  if  I  sua  you  lacked  in  charity 
In  begging  him  dismiss  that  half-wit  boy 
Who  earns  the  erust  his  bed-rid  mother  needs? 
Why  now  yon  flush  with  anger.    Did  he  so. 
When  you  bore  hacd  tipon  the  orphan?*- Anne  I 
I  do  bidia^re  m  my  most  hopeful  heart 
No  thought  of  his  has  wronged  you.    I  hare  known 
This  poor  Efflilo  Latour.    The  girl  is  one 
Devoted  to  a  crippled  father's  care : 
Of  hfe  most  spotless ;  beautiful  as  day. 
Why  start?   If  true  there's  beauty  in  her  fece, 
The  more  unwise  to  mar  your  own  with  frowns. 
The  flowers,  if- meant  ibr  her— but  'tis  not  sure— 
Must  have  been  sent  to  cheer  the  cripple's  zoom. 
Or,  say  they  were  for  her;  well,  what  of  that ?— 
Quick !  pluck  the  thorn  of  doubt  from  off  your  check, 
See^  here  he  comes.' 

'What!  you  here.  Bell.— Bo,  Anne, 
You  got  yonr  flowers,  I  see.    Why  here's  tho  card 
I  sent  to  Miss  Latour !— That  idiot  boy ! 
Well,  tis  no  matter :  she  has  learnt  ere  this 
By  other  signs  agreed  on,  that  the  coast 
Is  dear  for  flight    By  this  time  she's  on  board.-- 
Ton  stare.    The  secrefs  out    Swoet  cousin  Bell, 
And  yon^  my  little  wife,  draw  nearer:— so. 
Now  listen  while  I  tell  a  pleasant  tale 
Of  Lear's  poor  Fool. 

You've  heard  of  Miss  Latour? 
You  knew  her  the  best  daughter  in  the  world. 
Few  knew  she  was  a  wife.    Half  for  the  sake 
Of  her  old  crippled  father ;  half  in  fear 
Of  such  temptations  as  her  calling  threw 
Still  ever  in  her  way ;  she  gave  her  hand 
To  a  mere  shifter  of  the  playhouse  scenes. 
The  man  turned  out  a  drunkard  and  a  brute, 
And  was  dismissed  for  wardrobe  pilfering. 
Haunting  the  theatre  but  to  seize  her  gains. 
He  beat  and  braised  her  in  her  humble  home. 
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She  boro  up  bravely— till  a  child  was  bom. 

Then  would  this  shame  of  manhood  take  the  child 

From  oat  the  mother's  arms,  and  swear  to  part 

The  treasure  from  her  breast,  unless— unless — 

Jn  short,  unless  she  found  him  larger  sums 

To  satisfy  his  vicious  drunken  greed. 

Friends  helped  her :  gave  large  sums.    And  day  by  day 

So  bought  the  mother  back  her  bosom's  child  I 

This  could  not  last.    The  actors  took  it  up. 

And  one— all  honour  to  his  noble  name ! — 

Poor  fellow !  he  went  down  amid  the  seas 

Before  his  cup  of  sweet  humanity 

Was  full.    Well,  I  must  close  my  tale  in  haste. 

Her  father's  dead ;  and  she  is  safe  beyond 

The  wretch's  power:  sails  for  America 

With  the  first  breeze  to-morrow.    There  she  owns 

A  brother  will  be  guardian  to  her  child 

And  her. — ^My  Anne,  you're  weeping.' 

'Mind  not  me. 
'Tis  not  the  tale:  'tis  that  strong  heliotrope 
That  makes  me  faint.' 

'  Why  what  a  fool  was  I 
To  choose  so  badly  when  I  bought  the  gift: 
In  all  the  lore  of  flowers  tiiat  seek  the  sun, 
I  am  as  ignorant  as  on  owL    What,  you  too.  Bell!' 

'  That's  the  verb«na  I    'Tis  a  pungent  plant 
'Twould  pnck  tiie  tears  out  of  a  core  of  flini' 

*  Nay,  never  mask  your  tenderness.    I  see 
The  tale  has  touched  you— could  almost  believe 
That  something  even  deeper  than  the  tale * 

'  Good  cousin  Herbert,  search  us  not  too  closely. 
Our  thoughts  are  sometimes  contraband  of  war : — 
A  little  smuggling,  too,  we  do  besides. 
Yet  'tis  not  in  your  Articles  of  War, 
Nor  in  your  Customs'  duties  noted  down, 
That  you  should  cry,  with  every  change  of  mood, 
*'  Stand  and  deliver!"  like  a  highwayman. 
Our  women's  hearts  are  riddles  to  you  gods. 
We've  been  a  little  foolish,  both  of  us.— 
Our  errors  lie  in  our  poor  fledgeless  souls 
That  shiver  in  their  nests  before  their  wings 
Have  cast  the  down. — Ay,  take  her  to  your  breast. — 
I  leave  you  to  your  golden  wedding,  Anne: 
For  golden  breaks  the  sun  your  passing  cloud. 
Be  sure  he'll  give  you  work  enough  to  do. 
She  wants  to  meddle,  Herbert,  with  your  books. 
But  now  farewell :  one  waits  for  me  at  home. 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  my  Harry's  brida 
Till  then,  to-morrow,  ferewell  to  you  both !' 

Eleanoba  L.  Hibvet. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

JOHN  WILMOT. 


WHEN  John  Wilmot  had  parted 
^th  Ellen  Bowden  on  the 
occasion  of  the  latter's  leaTing  for 
London,  he  had  bemoaned  himself 
bitterly  and  openly,  as  became  a 
loving  firank  boy,  and  Ellen  had 
shown  superior  self-command,  and 
bad  deyeloped  that  almost  craelly 
oomfbrting  manner  which  the  one 
who  is  soundest  at  heart  alone  can 
show.  He  had  been  fearf  al,  jealous, 
hopeless  about  her  and  her  stabi* 
lily,  and  she  had  sought  to  assuage 
these  various  passions  in  her  own 
sensible,  affectionate,  truthful  way, 
and  had  failed  while  she  was  still 
present  with  him.  But  when  they 
were  wide  apart  and  John  Wilmot 
was  firee  from  the  painful  excite- 
ment of  hearing  what  might  befall 
Ellen  in  London  perpetually  dis- 
euased,  he  began  to  reassert  hiB  own 
masculine  superiority  to  absence, 
distance,  and  change—to  console 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
own  true  instincts  would  have  saved 
him  from  the  snares  of  a  false  woman 
for  his  first  true  love,  and  to  be 
generally  sanguine. 

So  he  continued  for  the  first 
few  weeks  of  Ellen's  stay  wiUi  her 
aunt,  Mra.  Sutton ;  so  ho  continued 
long  after  Ellen's  letters  became 
mere  drculais  apologizing  for  not 
having '  written  before '  and  for '  not 
wxitix^  more  now '  (for  the  efifasions 
Tfhose  frequent  exit  from  her  house 
Marian  sagaciously  ignored  con« 
tained  little  more  than  these  sen- 
tences) ;  so  he  continued  until  fur- 
ther patient  continuance  would  have 
been  a  weakness,  and  then  he  took 
thought  as  to  the  path  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  pursue,  and  finally 
decided  on  going  up  to  see  her. 

He  did  not  much  care  whether  or 
not  he  would  be  welcome  to  the  pre- 
siding powers  of  the  house  in  which 
she  was  dweUing.  He  loved  Ellen 
Bowden,  and  it  was  Ellen  Bowden 
alone  whom  he  had  to  consider. 
Such  love  as  his  for  the  girl  he  had 
known  all  her  life  her  uncle  and 
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aunt  would  be  powerless  to  compen- 
sate her  for,  if  they  caused  her  to 
lose  ii  So  he  went  up  with  the 
determination  fixed  firmly  in  his 
mind  that  she  should  not  lose  it  if 
fond  efforts  of  his  could  teach  her 
how  to  keep  it  still. 

He  was  a  good-looking  young 
fellow,  with  the  good  looks  of  height 
and  health,  of  honour  and  honesty ; 
dark,  clear-complexioned,  open-eyed, 
with  short  curly  brown  hair  and  the 
upright  beariog  and  slinging  step  of 
one  who  is  no  stranger  to  the  carry- 
ing a  gun  and  the  breaking  in  of  a 
thoroughbred  colt  He  had  received 
greater  educational  advantages  than 
the  sons  of  yeomen  usually  receive, 
for  he  had  been  a  private  pupil  in 
the  house  of  the  vicar  of  his  father's 
parish,  and  the  vicar  was  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar;  and  he  was  a 
young  man  gifted  with  the  grace  of 
making  the  most  of  these  advan- 
tages, for  he  had  kept  his  mind  from 
rustiug  by  going  through  a  course 
of  reading  of  the  English  classics, 
slowly  but  regularly,  since  he  had 
come  from  the  vicar's  supervision. 
Accordingly  he  had  shone  as  a  star 
of  some  magnitude  in  Ellen  Bow- 
den's  little  world.  His  selection  of 
her  had  been  deemed  an  honour; 
for  report  said  that  the  vicar's 
daughter  would  have  smiled  upon 
him  if  he  had  sought  her  smHes. 
Altogether,  Ellen  Bowden  was  re- 
garded by  herself  and  others  as  a 
very  fortunate  girl  when  it  became 
generally  known  that  she  was  going 
to  marry  young  John  Wilmot. 

He  had  never  liked  the  plan  of 
her  going  up  to  London  to  be 
polished  as  her  mother  called  it 
'  She  was  quite  polished  enough  for 
a  farmer's  wife/  he  said,  '  and  he 
never  wanted  her  to  seem  or  to  be 
thought  more  than  a  farmer's  wife.' 
They  were  young  and  happy  and 
they  loved  each  other  dearly,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  stop  their 
wedding  immediately  and  being  free 
to  show  how  happy  and  loving  they 
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were— nothing  to  stop  it,  save  this 
fireak  of  Mrs.  Bowdexrs  that  Ellen 
should  go  up  to  London  to  see  life 
and  be  polished  by  intercouise  with 
Martin's  lady  wife,  Mrs.  Sutton. 

He  kept  up  a  hopeful  heart  about 
this  girl  with  whom  he  looked  for- 
wud  to  passing  bis  life,  until  her 
letters,  from  being  biief  and  cold, 
ceased  altogether.  That  was  her 
aunt's  influence,  he  told  himself,  her 
lady  aunt,  who  probably  did  not 
want  further  connection  with  rough 
country  people,  and  who  perhaps 
deemed  Ellen  pretty  enough  to 
command  a  better  match  in  town. 
Howerer,  it  was  certainly  not  her 
aunf  s  mission  in  life  to  step  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife,  for  that 
Ellen  would  have  been  by  this  time 
had  she  not  gone  up  to  be  polished. 
Accordingly  ne  resolved  to  go  up 
and  see  how  things  were  going-— 
resolved  to  go  up  and  battle  for  his 
rights  against  the  subtle  influence 
which  was  weaning  his  love  from 

He  had  many  dark  and  angry 
thoughts  about  Mns.  Sutton  in  his 
noind  as  he  travelled  up.  He  pic- 
tured her  to  himself  as  a  high-nosed, 
haughtyjnanneied,  handsome,  heart- 
less woman,  who  would  try  to  make 
him  uncomfortable  by  being  cold 
and  distant  to  him.  If  she  was  this, 
he  told  himself  he  would  put  it 
plainly  to  Ellen  that  she  would  be 
wanting  in  some  of  the  fine  respect 
and  consideration  a  woman  should 
have  for  her  future  husband  if  she 
did  not  at  once  side  with  him  and 
leave  her  aunt  It  would  be  their 
lives— Ellen's  and  his— that  would 
be  welded  together:  no  temporaiy 
alliance  with  her  aunt  ought  to  be 
maintained  by  the  girl  at  the  cost  of 
a  rift  in  their  future  permanent  one. 

He  reached  Mrs.  Sutton's  house 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  before  his  appeal  at  the  door 
was  answered  toe  trampling  of 
horses  made  him  look  round  to  see 
Ellen,  accompanied  by  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  ride  up  to  the  steps. 
The  lady  was  young,  fiedr,  bewitch- 
ingly  pretty  and  gentle  looking.  He 
never  thought  for  an  instant  that 
she  could  be  the  terrible  aunt  whom 
he  had  come  up  to  beard  in  her  own 
den.    Indeed  he  did  not  think  of 


anything,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
for  a  minute  or  two,  as  Ellen  stooped 
forward  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  as  he  started  forward  to  meet 
her,  and  exclaimed— 

'Oh!  John,  how  you  frightened 
me !  Aunt  Marian ,  let  me  introduce 
Mr.  John  Wihnot.' 

'  Quite  a  young  Apollo,'  was  Mrs. 
Sutton's  mental  remark,  as  she 
bowed  gracefully  and  languidly  to 
the  young  man  whom  she  feared 
might  interfere  with  sevend  of  her 
present  plans.  Then  she  dismounted 
with  the  aid  of  her  cavalier,  and  de- 
termined to  '  disarm  Orson  by  cour- 


'  XiOt  me  hope  that  you  will  dino 
with  us  at  seven,  and  go  with  Elly 
and  me  to  a  concert  afterwards,'  she 
said,  sweetly.  'Tou  must  have  a 
great  deal  of  home  news  to  give 
your  old  friend,  and  I  cannot  let  her 
stay  to  hear  it  now,  for  we  must  go 
and  dress— but  dine  with  us  at 
seven.' 

John  Wilmot  accepted  the  invi- 
tation with  a  greater  amount  of  em- 
barrassment than  he  had  ever  before 
believed  it  possible  he  could  feel  in 
the  presence  of  any  woman,  even  if 
she  were  a  queen.  He  was  not  quite 
sure  of  what  it  behoved  him  to  do. 
Should  he  go  in  at  once— go  in  to 
the  palace  of  this  Mry  queen?  or 
should  he  retire  to  the  depths  of  his 
hotel  and  dress  himself  in  the  most 
fitting  array  he  possessed  for  the 
banquet? 

'I  will  come— I  shall  be  very 
^Ppy/  be  stammered ;  and  then  he 
looked  round  to  see  whether  or  not 
Ellen  was  very  happy  in  his  accept- 
ance of  the  hivitation.  But  Ellen 
was  springing  from  her  horse  at  the 
moment,  and  he  could  not  catch  her 
eye. 

CHAPTER  XXm 

MBS.  SUTTOH'b  UTTLS  DiKmt 

John  Wilmot  had  an  ezttaordi- 
narily  good  physique.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  with  small  heads,  setwdl 
on  between  square  shoulders,  who,  by 
reason  of  their  bodily  strength,  rarely 
look  mentally  wes£  Por  instance^ 
on  this  occasion,  though  he  had 
gone  through  several  phases  of  ner- 
vousness between  the  moment  of  re- 
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oelvifig  Mrs.  Sutton's  invitatfon  and 
the  moment  of  his  accopting  it, 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  torture 
upon  him  when  at  length  he  walked 
into  Marian's  drawing-room.  That 
lady  herself,  turning  round  to  watch 
his  approach  and  welcome  him,  ac- 
knowledged that  the  young  yeoman 
might  almost  be  a  gentleman. 

His  nerrousness  had  been  a  yaguo 
feeling,  created  by  vague  causes. 
Unlike  a  woman  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  not  sought  to 
give  form  and  substance  to  the  ex- 
perience that  was  about  to  come  to 
him.  He  had  onlv  felt  strongly  con- 
Tinccd  that  he  should  that  evening 
find  himself  in  a  society,  and  amidst 
Burroundings,  of  the  usages  of  which 
he  was  utterly  ignorant.  He  had 
only  feared  that  this  ignorance 
might  numifest  itself,  and  lower  him 
in  the  eyes  of  Ellen. 

But  now,  when  he  came  into  the 
room,  he  exercised  so  much  con- 
straint over  himself  as  to  seem,  even 
to  the  keen  blue  eyes  of  Marian 
Button,  to  be  very  much  at  easa 
The  two  ladies,  the  aunt  and  niece, 
felt  the  fact  with  a  throb  of  surprise 
—the  latter  with  a  throb  of  pleasure 
that  he  bore  himself  as  best  became 
him;  that  the  happy  medium  man- 
ner existed  in  a  quarter  where  they 
oould  not  reasonably  have  looked 
for  it 

'It  is  like  old  days  to  see  you 
again,  John,'  Ellen  said,  aa  John 
WUmot  came  over  to  the  side  of  the 
ehair  in  which  she  was  lounging 
and  fanning  herself. 

*  Yes,  it  must  seem  as  though  you 
had  only  been  separated  for  a  day 
or  two,'  Mrs.  Sutton  put  in;  'it 
always  does  seem  so,  I  notice,  when 
intimate  friends  meet  unless  either 
has  altered  Tenr  much.' 

'  Then  one  ofvm  must  ha-^  altered 
very  raueh/  John  Wilmot  answered, 
decidedly ;  '  seeing  her  in  this  way 
ndther  reminds  me  of  old  days,  nor 
makes  me  think  the  old  days  any- 
thing but  long  past' 

'He  shall  mark  the  difference 
mofe  before  I  hare  done  with  him/ 
Hariati  thought :  she  said  aloud— 

'What  nonsense  we  all  talk  about 
"old  times,"  to  bis  sure;  when,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  there  is  not  one 
in  a  thousand  who  would  wish  to 


lire  them  over  again.  I  would  not, 
for  one;  would  you,  Ellio?' 

'  The  present  is  so  pleasant  to  me 
that  I  can't  wish  for  any  change. 
Aunt  Marian,'  Ellen  said,  depre- 
catingly;  and  then  John  Wilmot 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
change  from  this  room,  with  its  deli- 
cately-papered walls,  where  glitter- 
ing mirrors  reproduced  the  pro- 
fusely scattered  beauties  of  art 
which  Marian  had  delighted  in  col- 
lecting, to  the  best  parlour  of  the 
house  he  sighed  to  nmke  Ellen  mis- 
tress of,  would  be  great  indeed. 

His  eyes  murored  his  thoughts, 
as  he  let  them  fall  questioningly, 
regretfully,  lovingly,  on  the  girl 
who  had  promlBed  to  marry  him. 
She  was  changed;  she  was  very 
much  changed.  His  eyes  told  him 
that  she  was  improved;  but  his 
heart  rebelled  against  the  improve- 
ment Itwasnotof  an  order  to  con- 
duce to  the  comfort  of  the  homely- 
appointed  &rm-house  where  her 
lines  would  be  cast  if  she  were 
faithful  to  him  and  to  herself. 

The  change  was  too  subtle  for  the 
blunt,  honest  mind  of  the  young  man 
to  analyze  it  It  was  expressed  in 
everything:  in  posture,  in  dr»ss,  in 
tone;  and  still,  when  he  tried,  he 
could  not  define  it  to  himself.  He 
had  seen  her  in  silks  and  muslins 
often  of  old;  this  robe  that  she 
wore  now  was  only  silk;  and  yet  it 
seemed  a  far  more  exalted  material 
than  it  belonged  to  women  of  his 
order  to  wear.  As  Ellen  went  on 
speaking  to  him,  still  leaning  back 
lazily,  with  a  self-possession  Ihat 
was  new  to  him  in  her,  still  slowly 
waviug  the  big  black  Spanish  fan 
to  and  fro,  he  felt  that  she  would  be 
incongruous  in  his  best  parlour. 

'  My  husband  is  away  from  home, 
Mr.  Wilmot,'  Mrs.  Sutton  said,  pre- 
sently, '  but  we  have  not  victimised 
you  to  the  extent  of  makiDg  you 
our  sole  escort:  Arthur  Eldale  is 
ooming  too;  isn't  it  gorgeous  of 
him?' 

'  Why  r  John  Wihnot  asked. 

'Oh,  custom  commands  that  gra- 
titude be  felt  and  shown  when 
Arthur  Eldale  sacrifices  himself  at 
a  concert  and  a  quiet  dinner  to  pre- 
cede it,'  the  lady  replied,  lauehmg. 

Now  a  dinner  at  seven  oV^lock, 
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and  a  concert  to  follow^  i^pi^flented 
much  didsipaftieni  to  John  Wilmot's 
mincL  It  bad  been  his  proud  and 
happy  fate  to  attend  three  or  font 
iiftlh-rate  mxtsieal  meetings  in  the 
market-town  where  Ellen  used  Id 
lire;  and  these  had  been  ^fa-days 
to  him.  He  hAd  worn  a  flower  iA 
his  coat  on  one  occasion  he  remem- 
bered, and  gloves  that  were  toa 
tight^  and  that  hurt  him  in  the 
wiist;  but  he  had  been*  happy  in 
hearing  *Come  into  the  garden^ 
Maud/  sung  by  some  one  w&m  the 
local  papers  the  next  day  declared 
to  be  ai  formidable  rival  to  €fina 
BeoTCB.  He  oould  not  undemtuMl 
why  gratitude  shotild  be  felt  and 
eyinoed  to  Mr.  Arthur  Eidale  foor 
sharing  BUchpleaaures  in  such  com- 
pany. BefMeheodsldbeinfitmcled 
86  to  the  reodon/Elleii  caid-^ 

'He'  will  mahe  dlnnetf  9«te,  I 
know,  i&  order  toget  odt  of  th^ 
ftrstpari* 

'  I  shall  be  Tery  glad  if  he  does/ 
Mte.  SuttOtt  ytuwned;  'that  trio  M 
the  piano,  'violin,  aaid  violoboello 
will  be  i»weeter  to  mb  unheard/ 

'Thercfs  a  fantaefo,  to»,  in  ihA 
fitstpart  that  will  1)0  an  awful  bore/ 
£Ilen  said ;  'on  airs  fh)m  *'TtWfti*> 
tore,*'  I  think.* 

'Why  do  you  go, if  It'a  eueh  an 
awful  boi«,  Men?'  ^hn'Wilmot 
asked;  *you  used  to  think  enough 
of  a  concert,  if  it  ww  good.'  J 

'  I  never  heard  a  deoent  one  till  I 
came  to  town/  she  said,  conteaipt^ 
nonsly.  ^Oh,  Aunt  Marian  t  yoci 
oan't  imlise  how  our  cars  used  to 
foe  textured  by  peoplo  who  would 
fling  when  they  nad  neither  voice, 
nor  method,  nor  talenti  nor  a&y* 
thing  ^e:  outs  is  suoh  an  over- 
looked corner  of  the  worid  that  it 
has  cut  out  of  the  route  of  the 
stars.' 

Mrs.  Suiton  smiled  languidly; 
^Poor  child!  lam  so  sorry  thad'we 
can't  do  anythmg  you  Hke  bett^ 
to-night;  BIdalc  has  made  us  dii^ 
contented  by  talking  of  that  new 
piece  at  the  Adelphi.' 

'I  suppose  you  hfim  taken' your 
tickets  foi  this,  and  so  you  must 
go?'  John  'Wihnot  said,  innocently. 

Mrs.  Sutton  smiled  sgaii^.  *  Ua* 
fortunately,  oui  tickets  are  given  to 
XLS  by  the  giver  of  the  concert;  aha 


said.  *A  young  ladr,  a  friend  of 
mine,  makes  her  ddlntd  to-night  asa 
pianist;  she  is  suve  to  be  a  great 
euocess,  oaid  1  am  moch  interosled 
in  her:  that  is  our  reason  ^ 
going.' 

'Oh!  and  you  kiioiw  her?'  John 
Wiknot  said,  witli  rather  dnnissy 
Burpnae.  Ju«t  then  Mr.  Eldafa 
was  announced,  and  the  four  went 
iiitodinner.  .  '        ;         < 

Then  John  Wiimot^  Burprtoe  inv 
creased.  He  badexpected  to  see  a 
imndflome  room,  and  a  good  table;^ 
but  "Mn.  Sutton  knew  what  she  was 
about,  and  was  ittolved  to  -mala 
both  him  and  Ellen  mai^  wiall  tbi 
dililarenoe  that  existed  between  them 
now.  It  WU9  not  a  ncAle-minded 
thing  to  do;  bntMaanan  had  mot  4& 
noble  mind;  and  fio  die  did  it.   • 

^'&»  dining-rootti  was  hnlliantiif 
tilRhted,  and  die  scent  of  mignoaeltd 
fitted  the  room.  The '  party  was  so 
amaU  to-day  timt  the  lady  of  tha 
honte  had oxdaifiedthat the  repsat 
siamld  be  served  on  a  small  oral 
table  near  to  the  window— a  glittei»* 
ittg  oasifi  in  li  desert  of  Toilo^  car- 
pet Mr.WillnothaddiDedvtafeidit 
dton<M,a&dat  other  great  agrienl^ 
tural  feasts,  but  he  was,  ior  ail 
theie  etcperienees^a  little  thrown  off 
his  baAsnco  hy  the  sight  of  the; 
metos  by  Which  hia  huoger  was  ta 
be  appeased  to*night  'He  ielt  hiu^  i 
aelf^-'^his  aoii  of  the  soil— to*  be 
large  and  ^mtnmen,  as  he  sat  down 
before  the  snowy  damask;  and  wihh 
densd  If  he  waa  to  didnk  cut  ot 
each  one  of  the  many-shaped  and 
coloured  wine-glasses,  that  shone, 
and  glaaoedi  and  gleamed  at  tiis 
right  hand.  And  the  vase  of  nosoa 
in  the  centre,  and  the  graceful  ape* 
eimen  glass,  <  with  a  single  rate 
flower  in  it  standing  by  tfie  foiks^ 
they  made  htm  feel  how  far  more 
fittingly  Brllen  waaaitoated  amongat 
&em,  than  she  woald  beinaroom 
whose  flora?  adornaieatB  oon^iatod 
of  aspara^s  in  the  fit^laee,  and  a 
oonglomoraticm  of  many^coloured 
flowers  in  what  his  nether  oailod 
the  bow-pot  on  Ite  mantelpiece.     - 

Mr.  Arthmr  Bldale,  also,  was.  not 
a  tranquil lising  element  to  John  in 
thisparty  of  four*  Herwaaamanof 
about  thferly^fivo  or  forty,  dark,'  dis* 
tinguished-looking,  and  gifted  witb 
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a  glihccss  of  utterance,  a  facility  of 
ArticnlatioD,  that  made  John  WUmot 
(feel  aa  if  his  woida  would  ail  tumble 
odI  of  his  moaUk  the  wrcmg  way. 
JUd  .Me.  Mdaia  talked  of  so  many 
tidogps,  and  had  been  to  so  laany 
plao^,  and  was  apparently  ^up' 
IB  all  the  apods  that  the  yoong 
imoBt  had  hitherto  tbooght  W6i?e 
apedaliticB  of  eoantiyHbom  aad  bsed 
jnes. 

The  dinner  went  by  like  a  dream 
to.  the  yoQDg  man;  who  had  ndver 
di&edinsaoha  wBf  befture.  fieally 
l&e  a  icbsaam;  foe  only  in  a  dreanl 
cbald  ho.ecmoeiTe  the  poBsihility  of 
aaVonrydtohes  being  waited  befote 
ld]ii,afid  white-oiothed  bands  filling 
maay^oolcmied  gkseea  with  spark* 
bag  liqiddB  that  made  the  voicea  of 
the  cthieaB  aound  far  aws^.  Only  in  a 
dream  could  <£llen  turn  from  him 
impatientiy  t»  liaien  to  a  rtraoger  1 
Oalyiflca  di»am  eould  it^ctime  to 
hina  to  feel  that  he  waa  oniwoirtiliy 
a  8am&  way,  thooi^^h  faatbad  &aT«r 
laaU  his'imspetted  ytmng  life  been 
Amity  of  one  uoworthy  or  loweriiig 

It  was  otett  at  laat^  that  ^Nurkling 
feaat^  whereat  poor  Joim  Wilmot 
had  been,  at  such  a  dlaadyaatage* 
It  was  0Tsr;  and  the  two  ladies 
Wera  gone  tip^ataiss  to^  gei  their 
eloaka,  and  glosvas,  and  voib;  and 
the  twoimeBweie  leftak>Qe.'  And 
thaa  John  WilmDt  did  dndeed  feel 
tbatall  hiagood  angels  had  deserted 
faiin^  and  that  he  was  not  feeling  as 
BDaa  afaooM  feel  beforiam«a»  ia  the 
presenoe  of  this  stiacger.  Who  had 
fli6  gift  of  beini^  intiffensiFe  often* 

-  Jnat  at  first  Mr.  EldaJa  bept 
■leBca;  and  that  souk  John  Wii* 
mot  in  bia  pnn  eatkoatiom.  Then 
JAr,'  Eldala  apoke;  and  that  Siank 
Mm  Ml  mof^  far  be  was  not 
elaaE  aa  to  what  it  behoved  him  to 
aaswec^  ^IsappoaayotLknowyoiir 
fiate/ehiT  the  geotieman  obBerrodp 
aooUir ;  and  poor  John  Wilmot  wonr 
deied  whether  Mr.  Eldale  meant 
his  (Jdlm's)  fote  with  £llen,  and 
what  it  WDold  be  well  for  Ma  to 
say.    At  last  he  sadd*^ 

'I  am  not  sure  HuMb  T do  know 
it' 

*  Yon,  don't  mean  that  thegr  hare 
trapped  yon  in  here  witho«t  telliog 


you  what  tbey  are  going  to  do  with 
you,  do  you?* 

Aithnr  Eldale  laughed,  inming 
round  and  carelessly  leaning  his 
arm  over  the  back  of  his  ohair: 
'  You're  to  be  taken  to  hear  a  trio 
ia  G  minor/ 

'What  is  that?*  John  Wilmotinr 
tenogated. 

'  The  rerj  devil  when  yen  have 
to  listen  to  it,  when  yon  wonld 
rather  be  somewhere  else/  the  o&er 
x^apUed.  Thai  he  added»  quickly, 
'That  will  Aot  be  the  ease  with  us 
tonight,  though*  Ah  1  "  I  said  ahe 
was  £urer  than  Dian/' '  he  quoted, 
rising  np  and  going  to  meet  her 
with  am  air  of  h(Niiage  as  Mrs.  Soih 
ton,  in  diaphonooB  dmpery,  floated 
into  the  room  ibUowod  by  EUen. 

Once  more,  while  they  were  wait- 
ing for  the  eaiaiaga  tobaannouneed^ 
John  Wilmot  felt  straagely  <^ 
preased  by  the  mastery  ol  thadif- 
ierenoe  that  had  oome  between  hda 
and  £llen.  She  looked  kindly  at  hioat, 
aad  she  spoke  kindly  to  him,  but  she 
did  these  things  without  that  symr 
pathetioaJly  kindred  air  which  had 
formerly  eausted  between  them. 
SSlfeUi  playJDg  with  a  fan  and  glpves, 
and  a  seent^bottle  and  a  pair  of 
lorgnettes^  was  an  utterly  different 
Ellen  to  the  Ellen  of  old^  who  would 
piDbaUy  have  dropped  half  of  them 
m  coantvy  ^iish  elnmsineas  had 
th^  been  pat  into  her  bands  when 
he  saw  her  Jask  •  The  change  of 
«iaiRner  in  histoid  fooodliar  friend, 
theogh  that  manner  etiU  lacked  the 
sobtle  refinemeats  and  delicaoiaa  of 
Mrs.  Saturn's,  put  ElJen  and  him- 
self farther  apart  than  he  felt  him<- 
self  to  be  from  iMns.  Sutton.  Itwas 
straoge,  but  it  vniaso. 

The  dream-like  influence  of  the 
dinner  was  about  him  still  as  he  sat 
in  the  small  room  at  St  James's 
Hall  and  listened  to  strains  that 
made  his  eara  tingle.  They  tingled 
with  two  sensations,  those  unsophis- 
ticated ears  of  his.  In  the  flrst 
plaoe  he  ihlt  compunction  for  having 
ventoted  to  institute  a  oompariaon 
between  the  melodies  that  had  been 
aweet  to  him  in  his  native  wilds 
with  those  that  went  awelliag  up 
and  do^m  in  this  gas^lighted  hall, 
and  that  issued  from  the  throats  of 
those  whom  he  was  staggered  to 
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find  '  looked  like  real  ladies  and 
p:entlemcii/  He  did  not  dieam  of 
(•flfending;  he  was  only  superbly 
ignorant  of  all  thiags  ontof  lus  (ywn 
orbit,  when  Arthni  Eldale  bent  fox* 
ward  to  Mrs.  Satton;  imploring  her 
to  give  him  an  introductioii  to  a 
yonng  lady  who  had  juet  won  an 
encore  from  her  manner  of  singing 
'Clear  and  Cooi; 

*  Don't  be  impatient;  yon  shall 
meet  her  at  dinner  at  my  house  next 
Wednesday/  Marian  replied;  and 
then  John  exaonted  his  error  and 
said— 

'  I  thought  Mrs.  Sutton  was  a  ti{H 
top  swell,  £lly;  does  she  Tisit 
snob y 

'Such  what?' Ellen  asked,sharp]y« 
and  befoiB  he  oonld  explain  hiiiiaelf 
she  went  on. 

'Pray  don't  make  speeohea  of 
that  soit,  John;  you  don't  knew> 
and  I  oan'i  tell  you  now,  but  it's  a 
great  honour^— well«  not  that  exaot]y» 
bat  quite  a  thing  to  be  proud  of  to 
know  artists/ 

*  Painters?'  John  tofced,  inquir- 
ingly. 

'  Yes^  paintdie  and^^aad— ohi  all 
sorts  of  artists  who  are  any  thins^-*- 
great  singers  and  great  aotQEs.' 

'Our  squire  never  takes  any  noh 
idee  of  them  down  in  our  pwtBk' 
John  argued,  stoutly. 

'Our  squire  is  an  igwraniv  old- 
faahioned  old  frumpy'  Ellen  replied^ 
beretksaily;  'he^s  just  a  little  king 
down  among  yon  fannen^  but  be 
would  quiehly  find  bia  level  in  Xxm- 
don.  Yon  see  you  are  bis  inferiors*' 
she  went  on  in  an  explanatory  tone, 
'bat  in  society  he  would  only  mix 
with  his  sooial  equals  or  bis  better^ 
and  be  no  one,' 

'  Who  JM  Mr.  Eldaie  ?'  John  asked, 
when  he  had  partially  leoovered 
about  the  most  aeveie  rebuff  a  girl 
oould  ■i^Tiitdniflr  to  a  msA  wbo 
loved  her. 

'Oh,  everybody  knows  Mr.  Eldaie,' 
Ellen  replied,  impatiently,  and  then 
she  remembeoed  that  her  young 
agrioultuial  friend  was  nobody,  and 
consideiatoly  added, '  at  least  not  to 
know  hdmaugars  yourself  unknown; 
be  knows  every  one  and  goes  eve^- 
wheve,  and  ho  is  so  clever  ever  ao 
many  ways— paints  and  sings  and 
ndailikBanansal;  andhehftssuch 


a  house,  Orrey  Ck)urt,  near  to  Hydo 
Park,  and  such  lovely  horses-  ft 
was  one  of  his  horses  I  was  riaing 
to-day/  the  girl  continued,  blushing 
with  pleflfiure. 

'He's  very  rich,  I  suppose?'  fhe 
young  farmer  asked,  slowly. 

'Immensely.  Aunt  Marian  says 
he  draws  at  least  ten  thousand  a 
year  from  a  great  brewery.' 

'  And  60  you're  in  love  with  a  ricll 
brewer/  John  Wilmot's  attempt  at 
jocularity  was  painftiUy  clumsy. 

'Don't  call  him  that,  pray/  the 
girl  said,  scornfully.  'Several  no- 
blemeUj  earls,  and  dukes  have 
shares  in  things,  monster  hotels  and 
things  of  that  sort,  in  this  specu- 
lative age.  In  love  with  himl  X 
might  as  well  be  in  love  with  the 
Prince  Imperial.  Mr.  Eldaie  might 
marry  any  one,  Aunt  Marian  says : 
don*t  talk  trash  about  him  and  me/ 

'  And  any  one  might  be  glad  to 
marry  you,  EUy,'  John  said,  with 
tl^  feeble  infatuation  of  a  lover;  'I 
only  wish  I  oould  to-morrow/ 

'  Mr.  Eldaie  is  a  gentleman ;  you're 
different,  you  know.'  And  Marian 
Iheard  her  pupil  say  this,  and 
thought  it  W88  time  to  come  to  the 
rescue. 

She  came  so  gracefully,  according 
to  her  wont.  These  women,  who 
wound  with  silver  knives  and  bind 
the  same  with  fine  linen,  are  likeable 
though  they  are  dangerous.  The/ 
are  likeable  because  of  that  habit; 
they  have  of  passing  their  hands 
over  rough  or  sore  places  tenderly, 
vnth  the  tenderness  that  comes 
of  ease  of  manner  and  self- possession 
of  mind,  and  that  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  heart.  So  she 
came  forward  now,  just  as  though 
she  bad  heard  nothing,  and  saw  no 
necessity  for  such  coming  forward, 
and  put  herself  and  her  kmdness  in 
sharp  contrast  with  Ellyls  rngrati- 
tude  towards  the  old  friend  whom 
she  loved,  though  she  was  ashamed 
of  him. 

'  What  are  you  wishing  about  to- 
morrow ?'  she  murmured.  '  Are  you 
wishing;  what  I  vrish,  I  wonder?  are 
you  vnsbing  that  we  may  all  ride 
together  to-morrow  between  twelve 
and  two?  I  have  heard  of  your 
powers  on  horseback,  Mr.  Wilmot, 
from  Elly.    You  can  show  me  how 
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fc>  mak©  Cayalier  change  his  leg: 
he*8  getting  rough,  you  know,  and 
it  does  worzy  me  that  he  should  lose 
hispaoes.' 

She  said  it  all  with  an  air  of  re- 
garding Mr*  Wilmot  as  one  who  was 
perfectly  au  fait  with  all  that  con- 
cerned herself  and  her  horse.  She 
was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  putting 
men  on  good  ternos  with  themselves, 
which  was  only  a  preliminary  step 
to  their  being  put  on  good  terms 
with  her.  She  pleased  that  she 
might  be  pleased,  in  fact,  and  she 
generally  got  good  interest  for  her 
outlaj. 

'I'm  not  much  good  'oept  cross 
countay/  be  said,  gruflay.  How 
heartily  lie  wished  that  he  was  going 
*  cross  country'  now,  undismayed  by 
the  slightly  supercilious  glances  of 
IXt.  Eloale  and  his  own  old  love, 
Ellen ;  '  and  I  have  nothing  to  ride 
np  here,'  he  added,  with  an  abrupt 
exercise  of  his  refleotive  powers: 

'Tou  can  get  a  capital  mount 
fiom  Blackman^'  Mrs.  Sutton  re- 
}>lied.  '  Go  there  tormorrow  morn- 
ing and  suit  yourself,  and  join  us  in 
the  Sow  at  half-past  twelve/  Then 
she  remembered  that  John  Wilmot 
nicbt  possibly  be  ignorant  of  who 
and  what  $lackman  was,  and  (un- 
likei  Ellen  in  tMs)  she  would  not 
crash  him  by  seeming  to  see  his 
hes^ting  comprehension  of  the 
aitoation  of  the  well-known  stables. 
'  Let  me  assure  myself  that  you  will 
be  nu^escort,  our  escort,  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Wihiwt,'  she  went  on,  win- 
ninglj;  'let  my  groom  take  the 
xesponsibility  of  selecting  a  horse 
for  yon,  and  start  with  us  from  my 
house  to-morzow  at  a  quarter-past 
twelY€^  will  you?' 
Would  he?    What  man  under 

g'milar  circumstances  would  not 
»ye  done  the  same  thing  as  John 
Wilmot  did  gladly,  namely,  pro- 
mised to  be  wititi  Mrs.  Sutton  at  any 
hour,  and  to  ride  with  her  on  any 
hoBseabe liked?  Andwhenhehad 
promised— a  b'ttle  more  loudly  than 
was  perhaps  well  in  a  temporary 
InU  m  the  conoert— he  looked  at 
ElleD,  and  tried  to  make  her  eyes 
apeak  approral  of  his  acquiescence. 


OHAPIBR  XWr. 

XNTHVSOW. 


Mrs.  Sation  was  already  dressed 
fbr  her  ride  when  John  Wilmot 
went  into  her  drawisg-room  the  itslk^ 
lowing  day.  She  was  standing  l^ 
the  window  gently  swilobing  her 
side  with  her  whip,  with  a  look  ol 
impatience  on  her  tiEu».  Sbs  tanked 
quickly  as  the  door  opened,  and  the 
impatient  ezpressum  Tanished  in- 
stantly. 

'Ahl  it  is  yon,' she  said;  'I  have 
been  watching  for  you.'  Then  fdie 
gave  him  her  hand  kindly,  so  kindly 
that  it  made  him  think  how  different 
the  niece,  his  old  love,  was  to  her 
aunt,  his  new  friend. 

'  Ellen  is  late/  Mrs.  Sutton  went 
on :  then  they  heard  the  shwrp  trot 
of  a  horse  lapidly  approaching,  and 
Marian  laughedj  and  added,  'the 
signal  for  her  to  make  her  appears 
ance  is  sounded/ 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Mr&  Sutton? 
the  young  farmer  asked. 

'Mr.  Eidale's  hotse'iB  hoo&,^  she 
replied. 

It  was  on  the  tip  oi  his  tongue  to 
exclaim*- 

'Does  she  care  ibr  him,  then?' 
but  he  refrained,  and  only  said, '  I9 
Ellen  going  to  ride  his  horse  again 
to-day?' 

'Yes/  Mrs.  Sutton  said,  and  then 
she  held  her  hand  ont  tovnHds  hkn 
and  asked  him,  'Is  it  not  abcxnl- 
nable  that  gauntlet  gloves  shoold 
only  be  nmde  in  sizes  too  large  for 
me?  These  bag,  and  make  my 
hands  look  horrible.' 

'  That  they  don't/  he  said,  blimily. 
B[»e  as  his  heart  was  about  Ellen, 
he  could  not  help  seeing  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton's hand,  and,  seeing  it,  ha  could 
not  help  admiring  it  It  was  a 
lovely  hand  in  truth,  a  far  prettier 
hand  than  had  ever  been  held  out  in 
friendship  or  flirtation  to  the  young 
farmer  before.  Clearly  it  belonged 
to  a  class  above  faim.  He  felt  this, 
and  sighed  as  he  remembered  that 
the  lady  who  owned  it  was  the  aunt 
of  the  girl  he  wanted  to  marry.  He 
recovered  his  spirits  as  he  reflected 
that  she  was  only  the  aunt  by  mar- 
riage, no  blood  relation  at  all,  in 
laot. 
'  I  wish  Mr.  Eldale  woold  lend  me 
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Biich  a  pjare  (is  Ellon  ricjcs/  Wrs. 
Sutton  said,  pres^ntlyj  a  little  com-  ' 
plainingly ;  '  my  horso  pulls  at  me 
cruelly  always  when  I  am  riding 
with  other  people,  especially  when  I 
ride  with  Ellen,  for  she  Iet6  her 
mare  pull  ahead  of  mine,  and  Cava- 
lier can't  stand  that.  Will  you  be 
my  escort  to-day/  she  said,  win- 
ningly,  'and  so  save  my  poor  hands 
from  being  torn  to  pieces  ?' 

'  Yes,  if  yon  like,'  ho  replied,  a 
little  dEscontentiiily^  jind  then  Ellen 
en  ma  down  nnd  they  started,  Mr. 
Elflftlo  nnrl  Ellen  falling  behind  at 
once,  and  aim.  Sutton  absorbing  as 
much  of  the  rustic  Apollo's  atten- 
tion t^  ^ho  could,  liy  playing  off 
(through  the  ungut?pected  influences 
ot  a  spur)  every  triefe  of  'riding' 
,  that  she  knew. 

Ho  felt  aggrieved  !n  a  measure, 
this  rustic  Apollo^  ^m  whom  this 
grace  Fill  wotoau  of  the  world  be- 
lieved horeolf  to  Iw  conferring  a 
colossal  br>oa  by  noticing  him  at  all. 
He  felt  himself  ta  he  aggrieved  for 
all  this  contle.'5cou?^ion.  Ho  had 
come  up  espressly  Ui  see  Ellen,  and 
to  win  EUen  bacit  icto  the  right  way 
of thiukmgasreg&rded himself..  Ho 
had  come  up  for  thit!  end  and  for 
no  other ;  and  it  had  been  in  his 
programme  that  ho  would  hold 
iiirnself  aloof  not  Ltitightily,  but  in- 
dependently from  en  en  of  her  peo- 
Ele  as  ha^]  chilled  h^t  heart  towards 
im.  These  were  the  ends  he  had 
Gomo  up  for,  antl  he  hiid  not  fulfilled 
one  of  them.  How  should  he  have 
done  so,  when  he  hnd  nothing  but 
hia  honesty  of  putpoBO,  and  his  ig" 
Eoraiic;;  of  iiU  things  beyond  his 
farmyard  and  tumip-lields  to  oppose 
to  the  subtlety  of  this  gentlewoman 
bred  and  bom  who  had  set  herself 
against  his  plans? 

The  dainty  lady  managed  him 
well.  The  Row  was  crowded,  and 
many  of  IVIrs.  Sutton's  acquaintances 
pulled  up  to  speak  to  her  as  she 
rehied  in  close  to  the  railings  at  the 
Piccadilly  ex^  of  the  ride.  People 
were  curious  to  know  who  Mrs. 
Satton  had  caught  in  her  toilSj  for 
Marian's  peculiarities  were  no  se* 
crets.  '  ELandsome,  but  bad  style,* 
was  the  verdict  pronounced  after 
the  first  keen,  apparently  careless 
glance  bestowed  on  the  young^  man 


whose  ^at,  hands,  and  clothes  wer^ 
all  perfect ;  but  who  lacked  the 
nameless  something  which  ^ntle* 
men  possess.      . 

JohnWilmot  was  very  silont,  and  ' 
for  this  Marifm  was  heartily  grate- 
ful. Had  ne  insisted  on  talking  ^ 
before  any  of  her  friends,  hfis  pro-  ' 
nunciation  would  have  broken  doxm 
her  plans  of  keeping  him  away  from 
Ellen,  and  so  giving  Ellen  a  chance 
with  Mr.  Eldaie— whose  money  in 
the  family  was  to  be  the  family^ 
salvation  Marian  thought  But 
John  Wilmot  brooded  over  his  in- 
ability to  get  speech  with  Ellen  in 
silence,  When  they  t>aused  l>y  the 
railings,  and  when  they  were  can- 
tering down  the  Row,  he  might  say 
what  he  liked,  no  one  could  hear 
hiin. 

She  was  very  like  a  cat  playing 
with  a  mouse  in  her  manners  to  this 
'  son  of  the  soil,*  as  she  called  him 
to  her$elf.  She  knew  every  art, 
every  trick,  every  bit  of  finesse  by . 
which  the  taste  pf  man  can  be 
touched,  and  his  heart  turned  to« 
wards  woman,  And  she  practised 
all  she  knew.  Giving  him  atten- 
tion, sweet  smiles,  kind  words,  ask- 
ing his  opinion  on  subjects  of  which 
he  might  reasonably  l>e  supposed  to 
have  one,  and  generallv  not  suffer- 
ing him  to  feel  himself  at  a  disad- . 
vantage  while  he  was  ^  with  her. 
And  all  these  things  which  Marian 
did,  Ell^n  left  undoiie,  being  defi- 
cient in  that  fine  tact  which  would 
have  made  her  aunt  ])leas8  and  flat- 
ter both  men  under  similar  drcnm- 
stances. 

Meanwhile  the  foiler  was  being 
foOed.  Externally  the  arrangement 
which  clever  Marian  had  made  wa^ 
carrying  itself  out  beautifully ;  but 
in  reality  it  was  as  complete  a 
failure  as  it  deserved.  It  was  all  a 
waste  of  time  and  talent  that  Mr, 
Eldale  should  have  been  hired  into 
offering  his  horse  to  Ellen,  and  ma- 
noeuvred into  a  position  at  her  side 
in  the  crowded  Row,  for  he  waa 
chafing  in  spirit  the  whole  time^ 
and  Ifkughing  bitterly  at  the  weak- 
ness.  which  could  oonpeive  itselt 
to  be  capable  of  compromising  bim 
into  making  an  offer  to  the  Tulgat 
little  countarygirl  to  whom  hewa« 
only  kind  for  the  sake  of  her 
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amnsiiig,  pretty,  interesting  young 
auni;  Mr.  ^Bldale  had  an  aptitude 
for  iQAuy  things,  but  lie  nod  no  , 
aptitude  for  bemg  married  a^nst 
hm  mix,  and  it  would  neTer.,be  Us 
will  to  marry  Bllen. 

Already  the  poor  girl  was  begin^ 
ning  to  pay  the  penalty  demanded 
o£  those  who  play  with  fire.  She 
had  oommenoed  by  regarding  Mr. 
Eldale  as  the  stara  above  her^  and 
as  she  had  said  to  John  Wilmot  the 
n%bt  before^  as  the  Prince  Imperial.  . 
Bat  at  last  he  was  so  tdnd  and  con- 
fiiderate»  and  he  seemed  to  wish  her 
to  xid^  his  hor^,  and  other  yersions 
of  the  King  Cophetua  story  would 
obtrude  themselves  on  her  mind, 
and  she  was  only  a  woman.  At  last 
love  jbegan  to  miugle  itself  insidi- 
ously with  admiring  reverence^  and 
to  poison  aU  the  future  to  her  when 
she  iJEcncx^  that  she  might  have  to 
pass  it  with  John  Wilmot^  instead 
of  with  the  graceful  gentleman  who  . 
would  sooner  have  cut  his  throat 
than  marry  her. 

It  made  her  tremble,  and  hor 
heart. went  down  with  i^  duH  thud, 
when  after  a  sharp  trot  they  pulled 
up  at  some  distance  from  >Irs.  Sut- 
ton and  John  Wllmot^  and  Mr.  Ktdalo 
luroke  silence  by  saymg— . 

'  I  suppose  it  is  coming  to  a 
climax  by  la  lette  aunt  oevoting 
herself  to  him  so  entirely :  he  is  a 
fine  young  fellow— when  is  ittobe^ 

'when  is  what  to  bef  Ellen 
fluttered  out,  with  a  mixture  of 
pain  and  mortification  that  she  had 
neTer  experienced  about  the  subject 
before.  She  knew  what  he  meant 
ooite  walLaod  it  hurt  her  horribly 
Uiat  he  should  speak  of  Qie  man 
he  supposed  she  would  man^  as '  a 
fina  young  fellow^  just  as  though 
John  were  nothing  more* 

Then  pang  the  second  smote  her« 
fie.  waa  'a  fine  young  fellow/ and 
h^  was  nothing  more«  Her  heart 
swelled  with  sorrow  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  given  to  one  ou 
whom  Hr.  Eldale  looked  down. 
'  Why  did  he  oome  up  to  shame 
her?  she  thought, with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes.  And  then  Mr.  Eldale 
looked  at  her>  and  marked  that  6he 
nat  badly,  and  that  her  face  was 
pufied  up  with  heat  and  suppressed 
emotion,  and  wondered  why  ho  suf- 


fered himself  to  be  scon  with  such  a 

Siir  of  bumpkins.  '  "Why  does  not 
arian  get  rjd  of  them  both;  let 
them  go  back  to  their  native  wilds 
aQd  marry;  what  can  her  httle. 
game  be?'  he  soliloquized,  as  he 
saw  and  understood  the  full  force  of 
order  of  tlie  little  airs  and  graces 
which  Marian  was  bringing  to  bear 
on  the '  rustio  Apollo.' 

That  morning's  ride  was  not  too 
pleasant  to  any  of  them,  for  each 
wished  for  another  companion,  or 
for  that  companion  to  be  in  another 
mood.  Vague  dread — vague  de- 
presfflng  dread  of  an  unhappiness  to 
come  which  she  could  not  avert, 
dai'kened  Ellen's  soul.  Whatever 
out-look  she  gazed  through  she  saw 
nothing  but  pain  and  disappoint- 
ment for  either  John  or  herself. 
And  this  feeling  of  utter  inability  to 
avoid  giving  pain  to  one  who  is  dear 
as  friend  still,  who  has  been  dear  as 
lover,  is  agonizingly  painful.  If 
he  would  only/ speak  out,'  as  she 
called  it  ('he'  being  Mr.  Eldale), 
and  John  would  only  go  away  and 
wear  his  heart  out  in  silence  where 
she  could  not  be  a  witness  of  his 
Bufibrings,  the  sun  of  happiness 
might  irradiate  her  path  once  more. 
But  as  things  were  now,  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  keep  up  a 
fair  exterior,  and  not  seem  the 
despondent,  love-sick,  untrained-in- 
the-art  of  concealment  country  dam- 
sel that  she  was. 

'What  are  your  plans  for  to- 
night?* Mrs.  Sutton  asked  of  John 
Wilmot,  when  at  about  half-past  one 
they  turned  out  of  the  Bow,  and 
wended  their  way  homewards.  '  It's 
useless,  I  suppose,  expecting  you  to 
sacrifice  to  us  at  kettle-drum  at 
five?'  . 

'  What  is  that  ?*  he  asked. 

'  One  of  our  latest,  nicest  follies; 
tea  and  talk  before  dinner.  Will 
you  come,  though  ?  of  course  you've 
a  thousand  other  things  to  do  ?' 

'  I  have  nothing  else  to  do/  he 
replied. 

*.Now,  Mr.  Wilmot,  I  own  I  de- 
served that  answer,  for  even  ap- 
pearing to  fiupposo  that  I  might 
charm  you  away  from  all  your  other 
claims;  of  course  you  have  a  great 
deal  to  do— still  be  with  us  at  five, 
•yiUyou?' 
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'  Would  he?'  of  cotufio  he  would, 
when  the  neatly-worded  invitatioa 
was  backed  by  such  a  pair  of  appeal- 
ing eyes. 

'  iHow— see  how  exacting  we  wo- 
men grow  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
cessioos  made :  will  yon  drive  with 
us  after  luncheon  ?  I  can  introduce 
you  to  the  best  ices  in  London,  so 
I  am  worth  going  with  I  assure 
you.' 

'Is  Ellen  going?*  he  asked 
bluntly. 

Mrs.  Sutton  nodded  assent,  and 
then  John  Wihnot  felt  that  he  had 
nothing  whateyer  to  urge  against 
her  proposition.  Sorely  during  the 
course  of  the  drive  he  would  be 
enabled  to  say  those  few  potent 
words  to  Ellen  which  he  had  tra- 
velled up  to  town  expressly  to 
utter. 

They  went  home  to  luncheon— to 
a  well-ordered  luncheon,  that,  like 
its  predecessor  the  dinner  of  the 
day  before,  made  John  Wilmot  &ncy 
Ellen  far  above  him  again  while  she 
was  eating  it  Still  for  all  his 
fidelity  he  could  not  help  com- 
paring Ellen  with  her  auni  It 
came  to  him  to  see  that  the  elder 
lady  managed  her  figure  and  her 
movements  in  her  habit  better  than 
his  affianced  bride.  The  narrow, 
clinging  folds  of  doth  did  not  ham- 
per or  fetter  Mrs.  Sutton  in  the 
slightest  degree^it  became  drapeiy 
of  the  most  becoming  description 
under  her  treatment.  But  Ellen 
looked  &rfrom  at  home  in  the  garb: 
she  was  bewildered  by  it  appa- 
rently as  soon  as  she  came  off  her 
horse,  and  this  John  Wilmot  felt 
sorry  for  and  surprised  at;  for  he 
did  not  know  that  it  is  not  given  to 
one  woman  in  a  thousand  to  be  a 
perfectly '  free  and  fetterless  thuig ' 
in  a  habit  when  walking  the  earth. 

The  luncheon  occupied  a  long 
time;  and  then  Mr.  £ldale  took 
leave  of  them,  and  the  ladies  went 
off  to  dress.  By-and-by  the  carriage 
was  ready,  and  Mrs.  Sutton  came 
down  alone,  and  so  exquisitely 
arrayed  that  John  Wilmot  almost 
forgot  that  she  was  alone  for  a 
minute  or  two.  She  had  been  a 
bewitching  beauty  to  the  unsophis- 
ticated Apollo  in  her  hat  and  habit; 
she  was  simply  bewildering  to  him 


now,  in  one  of  Hortense'a  highest 
triumphs. 

*  Won*t  Elly  come  T  he  recovered 
his  judgment  to  the  extent  of  ask- 
ing this  question,  as  he  followed  the 
lady  who  was  flattering  his  boyish 
pride  so  deftly  down-stairs.  Mrs. 
Sutton  just  looked  back  over  her 
shoulder— and  the  gesture  she  used 
was  very  graceful— and  kugbed. 

'She  has  a. headache,  Tdi,  Wil- 
mot, so  you  must  accept  my  society 
alone,  in  deHault  of  better.  Ellen 
will  DC  better  by  five  o'clock;  can 
you  put  up  with  me  alone  f 

He  made  a  cluntty  effort  to  break 
the  chain  that  was  beginning  to  en- 
circle him. 

'  Ton  don't  mean  what  you  say,' 
he  blurted  out ;  *you  ihink  I  ought 
to  be  pleased  enough  to  go  wilh 
you,  if  you  can  put  up  with  me; 
that's  what  yon  mean^  is  it  not?' 

He  faltered  a  little  as  he  adked 
this;  it  would  have  hurt  him  so 
much,  poor  fellow!  to  be  told  the 
truth,  though  he  asked  for  it 

She  was  giving  him  her  hand  to 
help  him  in  even  as  he  spoke ;  and 
she  gave  him  Just  a  tiny  pressure  fs 
he  concluded. 

'How  exacting  you  all  are!*  she 
whispered,  smiling ;  '  you  will  have 
the  compliment  in  words  as  well  as 
in  deed  always.  Why  should  I  ask 
you  to  go  with  me  if  I  did  not 
wish  it  ?• 

•I  hardly  know,*  he  exclaimed; 
and  then  he  got  in  by  her  sfde^  and 
the  door  was  banged  and  the  step 
put  up,  and  they  rolled  off,  he 
thinking  what  a  blessed  thing  it 
would  he  for  him  if  Ellen  were  only 
like  her  aunt,  and  she  thinking 
that  the  farmer  was  not  worth  the 
candle ;  that  her  vanitjr  would  nevtnr 
receive  sufficient  gratiBoation  from 
the  adulation  and  adoration  of  this 
rustic  to  compensate  her  for  the 
strain  it  was  on  her  to  entertain 
what  she  denominated  'merely  a 
handsome  down.' 

John  Wilmot  thought  It  strange 
that,  in  what  ap^ared  to  hfm  to  be 
an  interminable,  inextricable  wilder- 
ness of  streete  and  squares,  they 
should  meet  Mr.  Eldale.  They  had 
pulled  up  at  Gunter's  doors;  and 
Mrs.  Sutton  was  placidly  eating  an 
ice,  and  thinking  what  a  superb 
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footman  John  Wilmot  would  make ; 
and  John  Wilmot  was  lialf  blush- 
ing at  being  the  esooct  of  a  lady 
who  was  committing  what  he  had 
been  taught  to  consider  the  solecism 
in  numners  of  eatuig  in  the  street, 
when  Mr.  Eldale  sauntered  out^ond 
came  up  to  Marian's  side  of  the 
carriage. 

'  You  here?'  she  said,  laughing. 

'  It  surprises  you  very  much«  does 
it  not?' 

*  No ;  notbing  surprjses  me/  she 
answered,  carelessly  handing  the 
plate  to  John  Wilmot,  to  carry  in 
for  her  royally— likewise  royally 
leaving  it  to  him  to  pay  for  hee 
luxury.  •Nothing  surprises  me 
that  yoTi  do/  she  repeated. 

'  00  I  not  do  what  is  piecing  to 
you  now,  Marian?*  lie  asked,  in  a 
low  YOioe. 

'Mrs.  Sutton,  you  mean,*'  she 
langhedfholdiag  up  her  hand  wam- 
ingly.  'No,  you  do  not  do  what 
lA  pleasing  to  me  when  you  insist 
on  remembering  what  you  ought  to 
forget^  and  on  forgetting  what  you 
ought  to  remember/ 

'  What  do  I  forget?— very  Kttle, 
I  assure  you/  he  said,  quickly ;  and 
Mrs,  Sutton  had  only  time  to  say, 
'  Bo  bo  careful/  before  John  "Wilmot 
came  back. 

'  Where  now,  Circe?*  Mr.  Eldale 
askedi  moving  orom  a  recumbent  to 
an  erect  position,  and  drawing  on 
the  one  irade  grcjy  glove  which  he 
had  taken  off  while  £e  was  speaking 
to  Mrs.  Sutton. 

'Wliat  a  simple  one  I  should 
be,'  abe  ieplie((  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  'Where?— well,  to  tell 
the  truth  I  have  seen  and  been 
ieen  enough  to-day.  I  shall  go  ibr 
a  quiet  drive  in  Bichmond  Park. 
Good-bye:  come  to  me  at  ^ve and 
teU  me  the  news.' 

And  she  drove  ofi^  nodding  and 
laughing  to  her  Iriend,  causing  John 
Wilmot  to  get  dazzled,  and  (for 
Bome  reason  or  other)  to  wonder 
where  her  husband  could  be  all 
this  time. 

CHAPTER  XXV, 

BILTHtl-OILT. 

Lionel  Talbot  and  Miss  Lyon  had 
gono  through  the  tot^iiJid  perhaps 


the  worst  phase  of  an  engagement. 
They  had  declared  their  intentions 
respecting  each  other  to  all  whom 
it  did  concern,  and  to  many  whcan 
it  did  not  concern,  even  remotely. 
This  latter  statement  must,  how* 
ever,  be  accepted  as  a  truth  with- 
out questioning;  for  if  the  subject 
were  sifted,  ingenious  gossips  would 
prove  (or  'nearly'  prove,  which 
with  the  majority  of  women  is 
enough)  that  everybody  who  has 
ever  spoken  to  or  seen  a  bride,  or 
bridegroom,  has  a  right  to  ofier 
falicitatioQs,  so  dubiously  worded 
that  they  sound  like  condolences, 
and  to  suggest  the  existence  of 
causes  and  impediments  to  the  union 
of  the  principal  powers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
fact  broke  out  was  a  country  one; 
that  its  interests  were  small;  that 
its  older  inhabitants  existed  rather 
than  lived;  and  that,  socially  and, 
above  all,  intellectually,  stsgnation 
reigned.  These  conditions  fuUy 
understood  and  accepted,  as  one 
learns  to  accept  measles,  bores,  and 
other  drawbacks  to  life  hidiffer- 
ently,  the  results  are  to  be  guessed 
with  precision.  No  n^an  or  woman 
would  be  wronged  by  the  marriage 
when  it  did  talod  place ;  but  for  all 
that,  when  the  first  report  of  it  was 
beard  in  the  land  that  was  so  barren 
of  news,  the  teeth  of  env^,  hatred, 
maUce,  and  all  unchantableness 
were  gnashed  upon  the  pair,  who 
had  not  even  the  grace  to  smart 
under  the  bites. 

While  Mrs.  Sutton,  up  in  London, 
was  trying  to  recover  the  ground 
her  husband  had  lost  through  her 
brother  in  the  monetary  world,  by 
flirting  John  Wilmot  and  Ellen 
asunder,  for  the  sake  of  securing 
Mr.  Eldale  and  his  wealth  in  the 
family,  Blanche  and  Lionel  had  been 
tising  their  bzeins  in  a  more  legiti- 
mate manner.  There  was  a  strong 
family  feeling^a  good,  true-toned 
chord  of  sympathy  between  the 
Talbot  brothers,  and  Lionel  did 
earnestly  desire  to  see  Edgar  '  on  his 
legs  again/  as  he  phrased  it;  and 
Blanche  shared  Lionel's  desire,  for 
she  was  strongly  possessed  by  the 
womanly  weakness  of  liking  for  the 
man  who  would  have  loved  her  best 
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Fo  liad  taken  Iho  iidings  of  hj9 
brother's  engagement  in  a  rW  better 
spirit  than  tbey  had  dared  to  hoi)e 
he  would  have  done.  Beatrice  had 
been  (luputed  tn  t^ll  him  about  it; 
nnd  IkalricQ  hnJ  done  her  duty 
well.  Tlint  is  to  fifty,  she  had  told 
him  quietly,  and  she  had  never 
seemed  to  see  how  pale  he  got,  and 
then  how  flu  shed,  and  how  his 
hand  a  wont  up  aud  covered  his  face 
for  one  moment  of  abandonment  as 
ho  lii^tened. 

Whm  thcj  all  ract  in  the  evening, 
jvist  before  dinntr,  there  was  no 
pFiracfe  of  the  fjact  that  might  be 
]>Rinful  io  him  made.  Blanche  was 
p|>caking  1t>  Fmnk,  who  was  as 
buoyantly  Imppy  on  the  occasion  as 
it  liccatuo  Frrmk  to  be;  and  Lionel 
was  imuUng  a  notice  of  an  exhibi- 
tion at  Matcht-i^tcr,  to  which  he  had 
Bcnt  Severn!  of  liis  pictures. 

'Place  aux  dames,'  Edgar  said, 
going  up  to  Blanche ; '  my  heartiest 
wishes  for  your  happiness;  but  I 
was  astonished.' 

*  So  was  1/  she  said,  laughing  and 
blushing  a  litUe.  And  then  Edgar 
turned  to  his  brother,  and  gripped 
Lionel's  hand ;  and  tbe  congratula- 
tions that  would  be  the  hardest  to 
offer  were  over. 

A  great  many  people  were  good 
enough  to  declare  it  to  be  an '  ill- 
advised  match ;'  for  Miss  Lyon  had 
the  reputation,  amongst  the  broad- 
minded  denizens  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nooks  aoid  comers,  of  beibg 
'  fast/  because  she  was  fiisdnating ; 
and  extravagant,  because  she  re- 
garded beauty,  and  would  have  it 
upon  and  about  her  if  aha  ooitld. 
Naturally,  their  list  of  acquaintances 
was  a  small  one,  and  th^  did  not 
mark  one '  intimate  friend '  upon  ii 
But  when  the  few  who  knew  them 
down  here  came,  curiosity  developed 
intimacy  in  a  manner  that  was  most 
marvellous— the  battery  of  inquiry 
being  chiefly  directed  against  the 
mother,  who  was  willing  to  tell 
everything  she  knew,  if  only  it 
would  have  appeased  them. 

'Bather  a  rash  thing  for  Miss 
Lyon  to  do,  is  it  not  ?'  one  asked. 
And  when  Mrs.  Lyon,  with  6^  ghastly 
vision  of  LioneVs  having  a  first  wife 
in  the  background,  and  being  by- 
and-by  transported  for  bigamy  (else 


why  would  it  b|B  rash  for  Blanche  to 
warry  him?)  asked,  affirighledly, 
^  Why  ?'  the  Jady  went  on— 

'Oh!  unl^  he  can  maintain  her, 
of  course :  if  he  can,  as  she  has  been 
accustomed  to  be  maintained ;  but 
ne  must  have  more  than  anybody 
supposes  if  he  can/ 

'Five  hundred  a-year  won't teep 
them,  as  she  will  wan^  to  live,' 
another  judicious  friend  observed; 
and  when  Mrs.  Lyon  repeated  thid 
prophecy  to  Blanch^,  the  latter  re- 
plied, brightly— 

'  We  shall  raise  that  between  us 
easily  enough,  mamma,  you  can  tell 
any  inquiring  friends.* 

'Between  you?'  Mrs.  Lyon  cried, 
in  horror-stricken  accents;  'you're 
not  going  to  disgrace  yourself  by 
going  out  as  governess  agaia,  espe- 
cially when  you're  married  ?' 
*  *  Never  fear  that, mamma;  I  shal} 
never  try  to  combine  such  conflict- 
ing elements  B^goSn,  believe  me.' 
Then  she  got  up,  rather  nervously, 
and  added, '  I  have  a  greater  surprise 
for  you  than  the  announcement  of 
my  marriage.  I  have  made  my 
mark  in  a  wa^  that  all  who  love  mo 
may  be  proud  of.  I  have  written  a 
book  that  has  put  me  on  a  platform 
where  a  queen  mkht  be  proud  to 
standi  and  now  I  am  going  onto 
write  in  my  own  name,  and  to  take 
all  the  honours  that  oome  to  me  to 
mysdf  as  my  very  own,  to  myself.' 

Mrs.  Lyon  did  not  understand  her 
dtikughterb  ekiHOQ;:  only  an  artist 
can  sympathize  with  one;  but  she 
w^  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  occu- 
pation into  which  her  daughter  had 
thrown  heneif  with  all  me  bright 
verve  and  vigour  characteristic  of 
her,  was  so  glorfeus  a  one.  And 
then  Blanche,  whose  head  was  just 
a  little  turned  by  this  sneieetB 
of  hers,  brought  together  a  lot 
of  reviews,  and  i-ead  them  aloud, 
and  believed  in  them,  tvro  that  she 
was,  when  they  flattered  her  for  her 
skill  in  psychology,  and  prognos- 
ticated her  rapid  rise. 

Her  art  life,  her  inner  life,  her 
other  life;  it  would  have  been  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  her  even  if  her 
heart-life  had  been  dull  and  void. 
As  it  was  it  was  such  a  fittiag  ac- 
companiment to  the  brilliant  strain 
love  made  of  life.    The  girl  was 
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almost  too  bappy.  ,  Both  as  womaa 
and  artist  she  vrds  being  so  well 
dealt  with  by  fate.  '  Andit  will  be 
dearer  to  me;  ft  will  come,  home 
pearer  to  me,  when  1  get  it  in  my 
own  name,  Lai,'  she  said  to  her 
bver:  *to  read  sweet  phrases  of 
Qneself  as  the  "author  of  so-and- 
so/'  is  sweet ;  but  it  mW  be  sweeter 
now  that  t  have  made  pp  my  mind 
to  write  under  iny  own  name;  and 
it  will  be  sweeter  still,*  3he  added, 
'  when  it  will  be  as  yQur  wife  that 
I  win  whateyerj  may  win/ 

'We  had  better  live  in  town*  that 
you  may  have  the  advantage  bl  lite* 
nry  associates/  he  said. 

'  Yes,  just  long  enough  for  me  to 
get  to  know  some  of  the  stars  In  the 
literary  heaven ;  then  we'll  come  and 
settle  here  in  some  place  near  tp 
Frank  and  Trixy  (f^r  that  will  be, 

'  Won't  yott  find  that  dull? 

'Ko;  surely  anyone  who  caw$. 
for  our  society  might  come  to  us  in 
the  autumn ;  there  bxiq  iust  three  oi; 
font,  Lai,  whom  1  l^gan  correspond- 
ing with  as  sUraqgers,  when  I  com- 
menced writing,  that  X  should  like 
to  know  more  of  .when  I  am  settled 
down  hera' 

'  A  little  of  the  Ij^hemfau  element 
down  here  will  belike  water  in  a  dry 


land/ Lionel  said,  laughing;  'how 
will  it  ever  arrive  to  yot^  to  enter- 
tain and  be  entertained  iu  a  counby 
clique,  Blanche?  You're  wishing 
more  than  you  wot  of,  child/  he  added, 
seriously,  'in  proposing  that  tliis 
should  be  your  permanent  home.' 

'When  I  suffer  "more  than  well 
'twould  suit  philosophy  to  tell"  we 
can  go  off  for  a  breath  pf  more  in- 
vigorating mental  air;  and,  after  all, 
Lai,  in  any  place  we  can  live  for 
each  other  and  ourselves ;  we  need 
never  be  bored :  whoever  is  wisert 
and  brightest  in  this  country-side 
is  sure  to  be  drawn  towards  the  sole 
representative  of  current  literature ; 
and  it's  the  mistress  of  a  house 
makes  the  society  of  it,  remember, 
lity  house  can  never  be  dull.' 

'  People  may  say  it  is  not  decorous 
if  you  make  it  too  pleasant/  Lionel 
said,  smiling. 

'Then  they  will  be  stupid,  and 
against  stupidity  even  the  gods 
fight  in  vain,  as  you  know.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  ax^  one  whose  thoughts 
are  worth  my  thinking  about  con- 
sidering me  aught  but  decorous; 
are  you,  Lai?' 

*No,*heRaid,  'my  darling;  you 
are  all  that  a  woman  should  be,  and 
that  a  man  can  want.' 


SPEQIMENS  OF  H)B£IGN  NOVDLISTS. 
MONSIEtrR  BdUS8ET*S  GHOST. 

A  XBAOMSMT  01*  AS  .rNFUBl^ISaKD  BOMAKCC. 


•VOU  laugh  at  ghosts/  said  M. 

JL  Gdignc,  gravely;  'and  you 
laugh  the  louder  because  I  dont 
laugh  at  ali;  My  good  friends,  I 
was  once  like  you,  incredulous  and 
sceptical ;  but  an  adventure  which 
happened  to  me  in  my  yoath  made 
80  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  it  pains  mo  whenever  I  hear 
people  nreating  so  serious  a  subject 
hghtly.'      "^ 

M.  dm'gne  was  at  first  unwilling 
to  enter  into  any  further  expla- 
nation; but  after  a  (RSbsiderablo 


amount  of  entreaty,  ho  edified  us 
with  the  following  narrative : 

•It  was  in  the  year  X730;  Twas 
then  twenty  years  of  age,  and  a 
tolerably-good-looking  young  fcl- 
bw,  although  tliere  are  but  ^slight 
remains  of  it  now.  I  had  not  at  that 
time  a  bald  head,  a  big  nose,  small 
watery  eyes,  and  shrunken  cheeks, 
I  had  a  fresh  colour,  a  quick  eye,  a 
small  waist,  and  an  admirable  leg, 
as  you  may  still  perceive.  In  short, 
I  was  a  handsome  lad,  not  in  the 
least  timid,  accustomed  to  fall  in 
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with  the  style  of  maimers  of  the 
people  that  happeiied  to  fall  in  mj 
way,  I  made  madrigals  with  hand- 
some  ladies,  swore  with  soldiers,  and 
reasoned  as  well  as  I  could  with 
philosophers.  Indeed,  I  was  a 
general  favourite;  and  my  combined 
profession  of  actor  and  author  was 
a  jMissport  both  to  good  and  to  bad 
society. 

'I  was  travelling  to  Lyons  by  the 
diligence,  to  join  tne  provincial  com- 
pany to  which  I  beloQged.  It  was 
the  close  of  autumn ;  the ,  weather 
cold  and  foggy.  My  companion  in 
the  coach  was  a  certain  Baron  de 
Guema^,  who  had  come  this  way 
on  business  matters,  and  was  xe- 
turning  to  sleep  at  his  own  chateau 
close  by.  He  was  a  great  talker,  a 
great  questionac,  and  a  great  ama* 
teur  of  verses  and  romauces.  My 
conversation  pleased  him;  and  he 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  my 
profession  than  he  expressed  a 
wish  not  to  part  with  me  imme- 
diately. He  was  one  of  those  dilet>- 
tanti  who  have  always  in  their 
pocket  some  little  dramatic  attempt 
or  otheTj  which  they  hope  you  will 
pronounce  to  be  admirabla  They 
will  then  make  you  a  present  of  it, 
in  order  to  see  it  pedbrmed  with- 
out having  to  unloose  their  purse- 
strings.  I  was  not  to  be  caught  so 
easily ;  but  I  accepted  his  wsx  to 
pass  the  night  at  his  house.  It 
promised  a  better  supper  thaiu  I 
should  find  at  the  inn  where  the 
diligence  stopped,  and  where  I 
should  be  compelled  to  remain 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours  befoie  I 
could  start  again. 

'  We  therefore  dj»w  up  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue  which  led  horn  the 
high-road  to  the  oh4teau.  A  couple 
of  servants  in  half-liveiy  were  wait* 
ing  to  cany  monsieur'B  portfolio 
and  cane.  They  took  my  trunk, 
and  we  walked  towards  what  really 
looked  a  handsome  old  building 
when  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the 
settiDg  sun. 

'''FarUeur"  said  the  Bejron,  aa 
we  proceeded  up  the  avenue,  ''the 
Baronne  will  be  considerably  as- 
tonished to  see  me  arrive  in  6on> 
pany  with  a  stranger." 

'"And  perhaps  even  more  an- 
noyed than    Burpriscd,**  I   added^ 


"  when  she  knows  that  the  strangw 
is  a  comedian." 

'"No,"  he  answered;  "my  wife 
is  not  pi»judiced.  She  is  a  person 
of  talent,  as  you  will  see.  She  ia  a 
true  Parisienne-^a  little  too  muoh 
so,  for  she  cannot  bear  the  country. 
She  has  onJiy  been  here  three  days, 
and  she  declares  I  want  to  bury  het 
alive.  She  will  be  dalightal  to 
have  an  agveeable  guest  to  supp^^ 
And  if  you  are  not  too  fat)gue<i  to 
give  ufl  a  few  short recita;tions  after- 
wardsj  or  to  read  my  little  piecoi  ba 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  read  it, 
admirably,  I  am  certain " 

'Seeing  that  I  shoukl  have  to 
pay  my  scot,  I  yielded  with  the 
best  grace  possib^,  and  promised 
the  Baron  to  read  and  recite  what- 
ever he  chose  to  ask  me  to. 

"*£ou'are  an  oblj^g  fellow," 
he  exclaimed;  "and  I  am  alieady 
so  pleased  with  you  that  I  am  con-^ 
triving  bow  to  make  you  miss  the 
coach  to-morrow,  and  keep  you  here 
eightrand-forty-hours." 

'" Assuredly /'  I  said,  "the  ofifer 
would  be  very  tempting,  if——" 

'"No  ife;' he  interrupted.  "You 
will  find  the  chateau  a  pleasaad 
residence,  and  in  quite  as  good 
order  as  if  it  had  alwaya  been  in- 
habited; in  spite  of  which,  I  have 
not  been  there  for  the  last  three 
years^  earoept  in  passing.  Dunng 
all  the  time  we  have  been  married, 
Madame  la  Baronne  has  never  oooe 
deigned  to  come  and  see  whether 
the  place  is  a  mansion  or  a  pigeon* 
house;  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  pereuade  her  to  spend  a  month 
here  now--lbr  it  will  take  me  a  good 
month  to  install  my  new  steward, 
and  make  him  aequamted  with  the 
affiaiia  of  the  estate.  Now,  yoa  un- 
derstand, my  dear,— —but,  your 
name?" 

' "  Bosidor,  monsieur,"!  answered. 
That  was  the  theaicical  title  1  then 
assumed* 

'"Yes,  yes;  Bosidor;"  he  eon* 
tinned.  "  You  told  me  bo  faefare, 
end  I  beg  your  pardon.  Well,  yon 
nnderstsjid,  my  dear  Bosidor,  that 
it  is  impossible  I  should  leave  a 
young  wife  like  mine  for  a  whole 
month  all  alone  in  Paris,  especially 
as  she  has  liUdy  lost  her  aunt,  who 
used  to  act  as  her  chaperon." 
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'**  Ton  would  not  have  me  snp- 
pcm,**  I  uHnreredy  with  a  Bmile, 
*'ihai  yon  hare  the  Gothic  mi»- 
forlone  of  being  jealous?" 

*" Jealous,  no;  only  prudent 
One  oogfat  always  to  keep  one's  eyes 
a  Mllle  ovm:  none  bat  idiots  ate 
nttflriyUuid.'' 

'IConsieiir  le  Baion  sometimes 
talked  like  a  sensible  man^  but  he 
did  not  always  act  with  eqnal  dis- 
cretioD.  So  true  is  it  that  saying  is 
one  thing,  end  doing  another. 

'He  preceded  me  a  few  minutes 
into  the  house,  m  order  to  amMmnee 
my  atxi^  to  his  wife.  Onleammg 
that  a  gentleman  wae  coming  to 
sapper,  she  rang  for  her  maid  to 
snufften  np  her  dress;  and  then, 
when  the  was  t<dd  tiie  gnest  was  an 
actor,  she  sent  her  away,  thmking 
that  an  actor  was  no  more  of  a 
igentleman  than  a  hosband  was; 
and  finally,  when  I  was  introduced, 
and  she  saw  my  yonthial  oonnte- 
nance,  it  occorred  to  her  that,  alter 
all,l  might  be  a  bit  of  a  gentleman, 
80  she  left  the  room  for  just  a  mo- 
meort.  When  she  returned,  I  ob- 
serred  that  she  had  an  additional 
sprinlding  of  powder,  and  wore  one 
or  two  ribbons  more. 

'The  Baronne  de  Goemay  was 
piquant  rather  than  pretty,  and 
coqneitisfa  rather  than  mtellectual; 
but  at  twenty  one  does  not  criticise 
seTeonly.  I  thought  her  chaiming, 
and  was  not  Iodk  in  making  his 
coospfefaend  that  I  thought  so.  She, 
on  bar  part,  gare  me  to  understand 
that  she  was  not  offianded  at  my 
opinion,  but  thai  she  only  eonsidered 
me  in  the  light  of  an  artist--at  least 
not  till  the  oiose  of  the  sui^. 

'There  then  took  place  oetween 
her  and  her  husband  one  of  those 
domestio  altercations  which  would 
ncTW  ionreoccurred  in  the  presence 
of  a  stranger  of  higher  rank  than 
myself;  bat  which  convinced  me,  in 
spits  of  my  vanity,  that  I  was  looked 
apon  as  a  person  of  no  consequence. 
80  1  resolved  to  make  myself  a  little 
more  important,  at  least  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ^atonna  I  was  simple 
enough  to  believe  that  a  flirtation 
with  a  woman  of  quality  oonki  pos- 
sibly eliange  the  state  of  the  qua»- 
tioa  However,  I  took  little  interast 
In  tlMBttlSijeet  of  their  quarrel  Only, 


I  ottght  to  direct  your  attention  to 
one  particular,  which  is  the  turning- 
point  of  my  narrative. 

'  The  discussion  between  the  bus- 
band  and  wife  was  about  two 
stewards,  one  of  whom  had  died 
betbre  nutdame's  arrival,  while  the 
other,  who  was  to  take  ibe  place  of 
the  deftmct,  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
present  himselfl  As  madame  was 
already  tired  of  the  country,  and 
wished  she  could  leave  monsieur 
there  by  himself,  she  declared  that 
the  late  steward.  Monsieur  Bousset, 
had  been  a  fool  to  die  just  at  the 
time  when  the  fiiAhiouable  world 
repairs  to  Paris.  She  declared  the 
new  steward,  M.  Bnisson,  to  be 
another  fool,  to  keep  them  waiting ; 
and  she  gave  M.  le  fiaron  to  under- 
stand that  she  thought  him  fool  the 
third,  for  having  hurried  himself, 
and  hurried  her,  to  meet  a  man  of 
business  whose  duty  it  was  to  wait, 
instead  of  keepmg  them  waiting. 

*  •'  In  the  first  place,  my  dear," 
the  Baron  said,  in  excuse,  ''poor 
Bousset  put  off  dying  as  long  as 
he  could.  He  was  eighty-two.  He 
maintained  my  afihirs  and  my  house 
in  admirable  order  during  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  he  managed  the  pro- 
perty. He  was  a  valuable  man,  and 
I  cannot  help  regretting  him.  You 
see  how  well  he  has  kept  up  the 
house,  and  in  what  excellent  con- 
dition  everything  is  toft^ 

'"That  makes  no  difference  to 
me ;  I  did  not  know  him,  and  cannot 
share  your  regret  Moreover,  Baron, 
you  exaggerate  the  state  of  the  case. 
My  maid,  who  has  talked  with  the 
servants  here,  tells  me  the  old  man 
was  a  perfect  miser,  and  had  been 
childish,  too,  for  some  time  past" 

"'His&oultiee  might  be  a  little 
affected  by  age,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  it  in  my  affiun.  As  to 
his  economical  habits,  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  complain  of  them,  smce 
they  all  turned  out  to  my  advan- 


' ''  We  will  say  no  more  about 
Bousset;  he  is  dead :  but  I  will  hear 
of  no  excuse  for  your  Bui8Bon,who 
is  alive.  I  know  no  more  of  one 
than  I  do  of  the  other;  but  I  am 
Tery  an^ry  with  him  kd  his  imper-- 
tinence  m  not  being  hare.  Nobody 
but  yourself  wOuld  engage  with 
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people  who  eoem  fts  if  they  intntcd 
ycrz  to  go  down  on  yoar  knees  and 
beg  them  ^f^  come  and  lite  witiiyoo. 
A  pretty  sort  of  stewaaxi^  to  keep 
you  shilly-shallying  hnre,  nnable  to 
begin  anything,  uul  consequently 
to  finish  anything  1  In  shcnrt,  xny 
dear,  I  tell  you  plamly  that  if  yonr 
Buisson  18  not  here  to-morrow,  I 
shall  take  myself  off  and  leave  ^^ 
to  remain  or  to  follow,  as  you  please." 

'  "  Have  a  little  patience,  my  dar- 
ling, or  you  will  drive  me  madt 
Bniason  will  be  hero  to-morrow 
morning,  perhaps  this  Texy  eTCbing, 
Good  heaveoB  I  A  man  d  bn£ines8 
ia  not  a  footman;  and,  till  he  has 
entered  upon  his  ihnctioDa,  I  have 
no  light  to  order  him  ^kboat." 

'  '*  You  oQght  to  have  told  him 
either  to  accept  the  situation  or  do* 
9lino  it" 

'  "I  took  ctre  to  4o  nothing  of 
the  kind*  He  is  much  too  highly 
rocommeDdcd  for  that  Why,  he  is 
as  valuable  in  his  way  as  p6or 
Eonsset  was.** 

"'If  he  is  not,  like  him,  insane; 
for  Ib^in  to  believe  youhanre  made 
a  vow  to  choose  your  stewardjs  out 
of  a  Innatio  asylum/* 

'  The  Baron  shrugged  his  shouU 
ders  impatiently,  and  aa  be  rose 
horn  table  said  to  a  servant,  *'  Pierre, 
tell  the  porterBt  the  lodge  not  to  go 
to  bed  till,  midnight.  M.  Buisson 
travels  on  horseback,  and  may  per- 
haps arrive  late." 

'  **  1  will  attend  to  it;  Monsieur  le 
Baron,"  Pierre  replied.  '*  The  late 
Monsieur  Roussers  suite  of  rooms 
is  ready  prepared  to  receive  M. 
Buisson." 

.  'Thereupon  we  went  to  the  saloon, 
and  Buisson  and  Bousset  were  alike 
forgotten.  Madasne  was  so  good  as 
toremember  that  I  wad  present,  and 
requested  me  to  recite  some  Tcrscs. 
I  offered  to  rend  tbe  Baron's  dra- 
matic essay,  but  Madame  said  she 
had  heard  it  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
that  she  preferred  somethiog  from 
Comeilie  or  Bocine.  To  punish  her 
for  these  little  airs  I  obsfinately 
sided  .  with  the  Baron.  We  were 
oblig^  to'oome  to  a  oompromiBe. 
Itv^mas  agreed  that  I  should  read 
the  Baron's  choicest  passages— and 
choice  they  were!  After  which  I 
was  free  to  select  for  myself. 


*I  had  remarked  that  the  Bai^ 
was  extremely  fatigued,  and<  thai  it 
was  as  much  as  the  affection  he 
bore  his  own  work  oould  do  to  keep 
htm  awake  to  tbe  end  of  it  I  ano- 
ceeded  in  making  nim  nod  by  re- 
citing in  a  monotonous  tone  tbe 
heavy  tirades  of  out  older  authors, 
Madame  was  gaping;  she  thought 
me  cold.  My  mode  of  delivery  and 
mj  choice  of  passages  made  her 
suspect  me  to  be  neither  a  good  actor 
nor  a  man  of  taste.  She  then  b^an 
teazing  her  husband  for  being  so 
sleepy.  He  did  not  take  her  jokes 
good-naturedly,  but  went  to  bed, 
leaving  us  with  a  sort  of  humble 
companion  who  was  sewing  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  and  who 
Tery  soon  made  her  disappearance. 
Whether  she  also  felt  drowsy  at  the 
sound  of  my  voice,  or  whether  she 
had  received  from  one  party  the 
order  to  remain  with  madame  and 
&om  the  other  not  to  remain  as  soon 
as  monsieur  had  turned  his  hack, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  make  up 
my  mind. 

'  At  last  I  was  alone  vnth  the  little 
Baromie,  and  she  seemed  to  consent 
to  the-position  only  for  want  of  bei* 
ter  amusement  I  instantly  adopted 
a  complete  alteration  of  counte- 
nance, attitude,  voice,  and  subject 
From  the  dulness  of  a  heavy  pro» 
viiicial  player  I  changed  to  the  aetor 
—whom  you  know—which  I  had 
already  become  in  reality.  I  cast 
aside  Agamemnon  and  Augustas 
and  went  heart  and  soul  into  sceaes 
of  youth  and  passion. 

'I  then  inquired  whether  she  jm* 
derstood  Italian,  and  at  her  request 
improvised  a  scene  in  that  language. 
My  fair'  young  hostess  was  already 
moved ;'  her  blue  eyes  sparkled  and 
her  hand  was  hot  When  she  asked 
how  it  was  that,  in  these  Italian 
sketches,  tlie  dialogne  came '  so 
reodily,  I  answered  that  that  de- 
pended more  on  the  actors  who 
gave  the  cue  than  on  the  sul^ect  of 
the  piece  itself,  and  that  certain  per- 
sons rendered  us  eloquent  by  their 
looks  and  by  the  inspiration  which 
they  communicated. 

• "  For  instance,"  I  said, "  in  a  love 
scene,  you  may  have  to  express  the 
sentiment  which  the  lady  who  is 
acting  vnth  you    really   inspires. 
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Snch  ooeafiiQDS  oQan  occux ;  aud  I 
am  certain  there  are  scenes  in  which 
I  should  be  sublime^  if  I  only  had 
before  my  eyes  an  object  equally 
attractive  with  the  imaginary  being 
who  is  the  object  of  mj  dramatic 
address." 

* "  1  should  much  like  to  see  and 
hear  you/'  she  said,  scarcely  daring 
to  express  the  wish,  "  in  one  of  those 
moments  of  inspiration." 

• "  It  only  depends  upon  yourself, 
madame." 

' "  How  so  V**  she  asked,  with  artis- 
tical  innocence. 

'  *'  It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
lend  yourself  for  a  moment  to  a 
theatrical  hypothesis.  Thus :  I  am 
Valere,  in  love  with  Wlianlhe.  I 
complain  of  her  cruelty  in  a  mono- 
logue. Deign  to  pay  attention,  and 
I  will  make  an  attempt  I  shall 
probably  be  a  little  cold  and  awk- 
ward at  first;  but  you  will  have  tho 
goodness  to  rise  and  stand  behind 
me,  as  if  you  were  discovering  the 
secret  of  my  passion.  I  shall  see 
you  in  the  glass,  and  your  looks 
will  encourage  me.  In  my  part, 
however,  I  am  supposed  not  to  see 
you,  and  I  shall  have  so  little  hope 
that  I  shall  draw  my  sword  to  kill 
myself.  You  will  snatch  it  from 
me,  with  the  words  "  I  love  you!" ' 

'"  Eeally,  shall  I  have  to  say  that  ?" 

' "  Yes,  madame,  and  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  remember.  But  you  must 
be  so  good  as  to  say  it  with  suffi- 
cient earnestness  to  produce  upon 
me  a  certain  amount  of  illusion. 
Then  I  shall  throw  myself  at  your 
feet  and  express  my  gratitude.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  find  me  most  pas- 
sionate expressions,  and  that  my 
acting  will  approach  so  near  to 
nature  that  you  yourself  will  be  de- 
ceived by  it.'* 

' "  Eeally  I  I  am  curious  to  wit- 
ness that ;  and  I  will  try  and  per- 
form my  part  in  the  dialogue.  Let 
us  begin  at  once;  I  am  standing  be- 
hind you  and  looking  at  you." 

'"Oh I  madtune,  not  in  that  cold 
way  1  You  must  act  more  earnestly ; 
you  must  throw  a  little  warmth  into 
your  pantomime  1" 

'"But  not  till  after  you  have 
spoken.  I  cannot  know  that  yon 
are  in  love  with  mo  until  you  have 
iold  me  so." 


'  "0  JuUar  I  exclaimed-l  had 
heard  the  Baron  call  her  by  that 
name,  which  v/m  hers  in  reality. 
And  thereupon  I  spouted  a  long 
rignaarole  for  £everal  minutes.  At 
last  I  pretended  to  stab  myself,  and 
my  princess  hindered  me  with  tho 
ciy  "I  love  youl"  pronounced  witfi 
a  great  deal  more  fire  than  I  ex- 
pected. I  complained,  nevertheless, 
of  the  coldness  of  her  tone,  and 
made  her  begin  a^iiain  several  times 
— when  1  perceived  that  the  interest 
of  our  little  drama  had  prevented 
our  observing  that  we  were  no  longer 
alone 1 

*  With  a  sudden  effort  I  imme- 
diately assumed  a  calm  and  indif- 
ferent expression  of  countenance. 
The  Baroxme,  turning  round  to  as- 
certain the  cause,  uttered  a  scream 
of  terror  at  the  sight.  We  were 
thunderstruck  on  observing  that  the 
intruder  was  neither  her  husband, 
nor  her  duenna,  nor  any  other  per- 
son belonging  to  the  house  by  whom 
wo  might  expect  to  be  interrupted, 
but  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  lady  a3 
well  as  to  myself. 

'It  was  a  little  old  man,  very  yel- 
low and  shrunken,  neat  in  his  ap- 
pearance though  rather  thr^bam 
He  wore  an  olive-green  coat  and 
waistcoat  edged  with  tarnished  sil- 
ver lace,  speckled  stockings,  a  very 
old-fashioned  peruke, spectacles,  and 
a  tall  ebony  walking-stick  with  a 
top  representing  a  negro's  head  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  cornelian  carved 
into  the  shape  of  a  turban.  An  ugly 
black  cur  dog  stood  between  his  legs 
—for  he  had  already  sat  down  in  the 
chimney  comer— and  he  appeared 
so  busied  in  warming  himself  as  to 
have  ^aid  no  attention  to  the  private 
theatricals  which  he  must  have  wit- 
nessed. 

'The  Baronne  recovered  herself 
sooner  than  I  did,  and,  addressing 
him  with  a  mixture  of  embarrass- 
ment and  hauteur,  asked  him  who 
he  was  and  what  he  wanted.  But 
he  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  hear  her. 
He  was  either  deaf  or  pretended  to 
be  so,  and  began  talking  to  himself 
as  if  going  on  with  a  conversation 
already  commenced. 

'  "Yes.  yes,"  he  said,  in  a  short, 
drr,  and  feeble  voice:  "it  is  cold, 
cold,  very  cold   to-night"     (The 
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luoidB  of  ih^  clock] 

'*•  It  will  freeze ;  it  freezes  now ;  I  am 

frozen  n^self.    The  grotmd  is  so 

bard  I  could  scarcely  stir  it;  and 

the  tnoon  is  bright,  very  bright,  too 

bright" 

•'•  What  have  wo  here  ?•  said  the 
Baronne,  turning  to  me  in  astonish- 
inent  ^  A  deal  person,  or  a  mad- 
man? How  dia  he  contrive  io 
«nter?* 

^I  was  as  mnch  snrpnsed  as  she 
was.  I  questioned  the  little  old 
man  in  turn,  but  he  made  no  more 
Teply  to  me  than  to  her. 

' "  If  jou  want  to  know  about  M. 
le  Baroil's  afEairs,"  he  went  on, "  they 
are  order,  in  good  order,  in  first- 
rate  order.  M.  le  Baron  will  be 
satisfied.  The  only  thing  which  can 
possibly  give  trouble  is  the  lawsuit 
with  the  prior  of  St  Benedict's; 
but  in  my  hands  it  is  nothing,  a 
mere  nothing,  nothing  at  all.' 

•"Ah,  I  have  itr  said  the  Ba- 
zonne.  ''It  is  the  new  steward, 
M.  Buissoa  He  has  arrived  at  last, 
which  is  fortunate;  but  he  is  as 
deaf  as  a  post    /m'^  he  deaf?" 

*"  Monsieur,*'  I  said,  raising  my 
-voice,  "dontyou  hear  that  Madame 
la  Baronne  asks  you  whether  you 
liave  had  a  pleasant  journey  ?" 

'  The  stranger  never  answered  a 
troni,  but  began  caressing  his  ugly 
4og. 

' "  What  a  horrible  creature  I*  said 
the  lady;  "he  will  be  a  pleanant 
addition  to  our  fiounily  circle.  How 
stupid  of  the  Baron  to  engage  such 
a  creature!* 

'"I  must  acknowledge,*  I  an- 
swered, "  that  this  seems  a  strange 
person  to  take  for  a  steward.  I  don't 
know  how  the  Baron  is  to  talk  to 
liim  about  business.  He  would  not 
hear  a  gun  fired  off  at  his  ear." 

'"  And  he  cannot  be  less  than  a 
iiundred  years  old  I  I  suppose  my 
husband  fsuicied  the  last  was  too 
joung.  Those  are  the  ideas  he 
takes  into  his  head,  and  which 
would  occur  to  nobody  else  but 
himself.  Let  us  try,  however,  and 
send  him  off  to  bed.  Monsieur  I 
Monsieur  Buiason !" 

'The  Baionne  shouted  with  all 
her  mJght;  in  vain.  When  she 
found  the  old  man  did  not  take  the 
clightest  notice  of  her,  she  treated 


'the  matter  as  a  joke  and  burst  into 
a  laugh.  I  tried  to  do  the  same, 
but  could  not  manap^e  it.  The 
cursed  old  fellow  had  spoilt  my 
game  at  the  very  moment  it  was 
going  on  so  prosperously.  He  did 
not  appear  to  have  the  least  sus- 
picion that  his  presence  was  ex- 
tremely inconvement  He  did  not 
attempt  to  stir  from  his  chair,  but 
warmed  his  witiiered  legs  with  an 
insane  sort  of  earnestness;  and  his 
abominable  doe  (on  whose  tail  I 
tried  to  tread)  showed  his  teetii  with 
a  threatening  grin. 

'"The  lawsuit," eaid the  steward, 
"is  certainly  involved,  really  in- 
volved, very  involved.  No  one  but 
myself  understands  its  bearings ;  I 
d^  any  one  else  to  finish  it  The 
prior  declares  that — " 

'  Here  he  began  to  talk  with  aj3- 
tonishing  volubility  and  with  a 
degree  of  animation  that  was  alto- 
gether strange.  Do  not  expect  me 
to  report  the  drift  of  his  discourse; 
for  none  but  the  devil  hhnself,or  an 
old  special  pleader,  could  under- 
stand a  syllable  of  it  It  was 
Hebrew  to  me,  and  still  more  so  to 
the  lady.  Moreover,  as  he  went  on 
talking,  I  experienced  a  very  singu- 
lar phenomenon— and  so  did  she,  as 
she  told  me  afterwards.  What  he 
said  reached  our  ears  but  did  not 
leave  tiie  least  trace  on  our  memory. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
either  of  us  to  repeat  a  single  phrase 
he  uttered,  nor  could  we  make  the 
least  sense  of  it  We  remarked  that 
even  he  himself  did  not  appear  to 
hear  and  understand  what  he  was 
saying.  He  talked  as  if  addressing 
emptv  space,  and  it  seemed  to  us 
that  he  sometimes  passed  from  one 
subject  to  another,  without  rhyme 
or  reason,  and  that  sometimes  he 
repeated  the  same  thing  over,  and 
over,  and  over  again. 

*  But  we  had  reallv  no  actual  cog- 
nizance of  his  words.  The  sound 
of  his  voice  lulled  our  ears,  but  did 
not  satisfy  or  fill  them.  The  apart- 
ment seemed  mufSed  and  sounoiess, 
as  if  we  were  close  shut  up  in  a  box. 
His  face  and  appearance  had  greatly 
changed,  and  continued  to  change 
as  he  went  on  talking.  He  seemed 
every  minuto  to  grow  older  and 
older.  I  do  not  know  what  people 
H  a 
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look  like,  vhen  U^y  fz^  two  liuBdr^d 
years  Qld--alibopgh  we  ace  told  on 
AiedijCdl  auttiQn^  tbat  it  is  poBiible 
to  live  two  i^undred  yeaxs ,  but  it 
i9  oortain  that  at  fiist  be  appeai;«d 
to  be  a  huQdrecl,  and  tbat  afterwards 
bis  a«;e  seemed  double  and  triple^ 
His  WOOL  stack  close  to  bis  bonee^ 
His  eye^  wbich  for  an  isstsnt  were 
brilliant  and  inflamedjas  it  weve,  by 
the  exoitement  of  chicanery,  becme 
baggard^  unsteady,  and  alterwaida 
glassy,  dall,  and  &ced,  till  they. were 
tinally  eztinguiabed  in  their  orbitR 
Bjs  voice  also  aoi^nded  gradual^ 
weaker  and  weaker^aod  bis  ieatarea 
ooniracied^  His  coat  bxing  loose 
and  flabby  about  Iobo^  and  then, 
stuck,  as  if  it  were  wet  about  bis 
kan  and  heotio  limbs.  His  linen, 
which  at  first  wa^  white,  litUo  by 
UtUe  assunaed  an  earthy  hue^  and 
we  fdiMsied.that  hi9  peroon  ezhaled 
a  mouldy  smell  His  dog  stood  up 
and  began  to  howl,  in  anpwer  to  the 
wind  which  was  roaring  out  of 
doors<  The  T^ax-Jighta  in  the  chan- 
deliers wen^  out  one  by  one  without 
our  paying  aqy  attention  to  th^xi, 
unMl  the  -very  la&ti  dying  awaf ,  left 
us  complete^  ia  the  dark.  Ti^ 
Bavonue  gave  a  scream  and  rang 
the  bell,  Ko  one  came  te  answer 
it;  but  I  succeeded  in  finding  an. 
unbunt  candle  in  another  eban- 
deliar,aod  managed  to  light  it  We 
then  found  that  we  weie  left  alone^ 
The  strange  old  man  had  takw  lua 
departuro  with  as  litUo  npise  as  he 
had  effected  his  eotmnco. 

' "  Heaven  be  praised  T'  exclaimed 
the  Baronae.  "  I  don't  knour  what 
is  the  matter  with  me,  but  I  have 
been  Tevy  near  having  a  nervoua 
attack.  I  nerer  knew  anytb^Bg 
more  vexatious  than  that  little  spee-r 
tse  tiiere— for  he  was  absolutely  like 
a  speetre,  was  lie  not?  Can  yo« 
conoiive  my  husband's  taking  such 
an  un^artl^y  mummy?  Dea^  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  insane*-ibr 
he  ta  inf>ane— into  the  bajrgainl 
What  was  the  purport  of  ail  bis 
muttering?  I  could  understand 
nothmg;  I  could  not  eatoh  a  single 
word.    It  sounded  exaetly  like  an 

•  See  *De  Til  Longdrite'  HmiMkfM/  hf 
P.  Floreitt,  llcwbtr  cf  tb«  AtwWmto 
FraagtiMi  and  P«rpetul  Sccretftry  of  the 
iMAiint  «f  Fcanoi. 


old  wenhout  joattie.  He  sude  me 
laugh  at  first;  but  I  Boon  got  tiixd 
gf  himj  then  angry,  then  alarmed, 
and  that  to  auoh  a  degree  that  I  was 
choked  and  oppressed.  I  f^lt  ao 
ioolination  to  yawn,  to  eoogb,  to 
weepiAnd  to  soream— I  believe  that 
I  did  scream  a  little  at;  last  I  am 
00  dreadfully  afraid  of  laastioa  and 
idiots!.  X  would  not  foi  tiiewocid 
have  that  man  remain  here  ionocf 
and-twenty  hours  k)nger ;  I  am  ooze 
I.shottld  soon  go  mad  myaelf." 

' "  The  Baxon  must:  haiveteem.dct- 
ceived  about  his  age  aai  capa^ 
bilities/'  .1  answered.  "He is  cer- 
tainly in  bis  second  ebildheod." 
'  '"He  will  deny  the  ftot  Qeviil 
make  htm  out  to  be  yeung  and 
agHesable;  hot  he  aiiall  diaobaKga 
him  at  once^  or  else  I  will  leave. 
Good  heavens  l"  she  exdainied««b« 
ruptlyj  "do>yoa  knewr  wbat  o'olook 
itia?"  ■ 

*  I  looked  at  the  timepieoe.  It 
was  three  in. the  moKniBg,  I  eould 
not  believe  my  eyei.  I  looked  at 
nay  watoh,  and  it  ufa$  three  in  the 
momuKr  "  Can  it  be  poosibWM 
said»  "that  this  oM  fellow  has  been 
talking  gibberish  to  us  for  three 
whole  heers?" 

'  We  kept  sllenee  f<Dr  an  instsnt, 
^uite  unable  tQ<€«plaui  to  ^aeh  other 
how  we  had  home  that  tiresome 
ehaU«ring  fox  thtee  whole  boms 
withoeib  the  power  of  eaoaping  ftixa 
it  and  without  being  aware  of  the 
IiHpse  of :  time.  Suddenly  the  Ba^ 
renoe  beg^n.  to  be  cross  with  m&^ 
"  I  cannot  conceive/'  sbesaid,  '^  wlqr 
you 'did  net  inteixupt  bbn^^wh;^ 
you  did  net  find  eoaas  zoeanB,  w 
matter  whether  polite  ec  .not,  o£ 
delivering  me  from  such  aslafteaff 
lortcuse.  It  was  yoor  pUna  to-  do 
it" 

' "  It  sectna  to  m,  madame,''  I 
answered,  quietly**  '^that  I  had  no 
right  to  give  oidera in  ytnx  heuaap 
at  Ica^st  Aot  without  your  oonb« 
mitffloning  me  te  do  so.'* 

'"Ihavea  great  idea  that  I  wtss 
ihst  asleep^  and  in  all  pcobajbility  s» 
were  you." 

'  '*  I  asaum  you  I  was  noA,  to  my^ 
8Ufferilig3(  were  horribiei.'' 

*  *'  And,min6  8lao»^  she  veplieda 
"  I  was  terriiied  and  paralysodL  1 
have  told  yoia  I  am  afraid  of  idiotn 
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«Dd  Umitios.    But  were  ^n  fdgiit* 
eaed  as  iveli  as  niyfielf  ?^ 
'  **^l  tbink  not;  but  IwasBefzed 
with  no  ibdeBcribabld  fitiipoi*,  a  fiort 
of  ekk  feeliog-^" 

'  "KoDsenfeer  fihe  said,  ia  a  toivd 
of  '■  disdain.  "  You  were  frightened 
as  well  ad  I.  In  truth  we  have 
kept  a.  iMretty  night^waioh !  I  shall 
him' a  headache'  Uy-ina/r^iw.  S6 
ptese  look  about  the  house— in  the 
idtefa8n>  thepantry*  or  anywhere  else 
—to  see  if'there  is  still  any  one  tipf. 
I  tsmy  bttak  all  the  bells,  and  not  a 
•  lOlwiUeomek^ 

'It  was  a  tei7  easy  request  to 
make.  There  was  only  one  single 
GBiidla  in  the  lootn.  I  eould  not 
deoently  walk  off  with  that;  aind  I 
had  not  the  ^gfatest  acquaintaaee 
wkfa  the  house.  I  left  the  Yoom, 
howerer^  at  a  venture;  stumbling 
about  in  the  antochamber  and  the 
ooiridors  as  I  went  along.  I  called ; 
1  knooked  at  several  dooi«.  "If  I 
should  wake  the  Baxon,"*  I  thought, 
^  he  wilt  consider  it  strange  not  to 
be  iii  bed  at  three  in  the  morning* 
They  must  settle  the  matler  be* 
tween    them;    ft  is  nothfaig    to 

'  At  last,  pushing  open  an  unfae* 
teiittd  doer,  I  found  myself  in  a 
spaeioua:  kitehen  dimly  •  lighted 'hy 
«a  old  oil  faimpi  There  again  t 
firand  the  little  old  mut  dozing  on 
a  atmw-^bottemed  chair  by  the  side 
efabalf-extiDgaiBbodfiyd  His  dog 
floarled  at  me.  The  poer  wreteh 
aaemed  passiiigso  misemblef4  night, 
tbs^  I  coakl  not  help  pitying  biin. 
I  went  to  woke  him  up,  but  he 
bttaa  to  matter  <'It  i0«old>  very 
aold;¥eryeoldindeod.'^  Itwaslm** 
^os^ble  to  make  him  undemtand  n 
win:^  and  equally  imipesslble  t^  find 
a  living  soul  to  speak  to.  I  lighted 
n  candle,  and  rambled  tfaeough  the 
bonae  from'  top  to  bottom.  Not-a 
naaHBerrant  nor  a  maid  was  theic^; 
Bone  of  them  slept  in  that  part  of 
the  building.  1  retened  to  th0 
HloQn,'to  leiem  nmdaiae;  but  she, 
out  .of  patience,  had  gone  to  bed 
and  taken  the  candle  away  with  her< 
The  wrdlehed  light  which  I  had 
went  out,  and  how  wa&  I  then  to 
find  my  ofaamber?  I  gave  up  all 
thoufi^  of  doing,  sa  Itfaiewlarge 
l0gaon  the&reydiew  a  sofa  in  front 


of  it,  wrapped  myself  fu  a  table*- 
eloth,  and  soon  feUlfiist  asleep. 

•  Servants,  however  soon  they  go 
to  bed  at  night,  do  not  rise  a  minute 
eaa^lier  in  the  morning.  After  day^ 
break  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  iind 
my  chamber,  whieh  I  knew  by  my 
trunk  being  placed  at  the  door.  X 
tumbled  the  bed  as  if  I  had  slept  in 
it.  No  one  was  aware  of  my  bivouac 
iA  the  saloon.  When  the  bell  sum* 
moned  me  to  breakfieust,  I  found  the 
Btirou  and  bis  wife  at  open  war. 
He  was  rejbidng  at  M.  Boisson's 
orrivaU  and  had  ordered  a  servant 
to  request  him  to  come  and  be  pre^ 
sented.  At  this  the  lady  was  furi- 
ous, declaring  tftie  would  turn  him 
out  if  he  entered  her  presence. 

•"What  can  be  tfie  matter  with 
you,  my  dear?*'  exclaimed  the  Baron, 
losing  platience.  •*How  can  you 
talk  such  nonsense  as  to  say  that 
M.  Buisson  id  a  hundred  years  old, 
idiots,  and  deaf  f  Ton  have  not 
even  seen  him  yet" 

•*^I  have  only  seen  too  much  of 
him ;  all  the  while  from  midnight  to 
three  o'clock  this  morning." 

*"  You  must  have  dreamt  He  has 
hsrdly  been  here  a  couple  of  hours." 

^''^l  tell  you  he  arrived  atmSd- 
night.  Ask  Pierre ;  he  must  havo 
let  him  in." 

'"But  when  Jtdl  you  that  I 
brought  him  to  the  house  myself,  at 
nhie  o'eloek  this  morning,  and  that 
I  weAt  more  than  a  league  to  meet 
him,  what  will  you  cay  to  that  ¥* 

'  **  That  you  are  dreaming.*' 

«"No; 'tisyot^." 

•''Where  is  Pierre,  to  give  us  an 
etplanatj(m?  And  you.  Monsieur 
Bc^idor;  why  Aotft  you  speak?" 

*I  was  bewildered,  and  had  only 
a  confused  reooUeetion  of  the  evenlB 
of  the  previous  night  I  could  not, 
and  I  dared  not,  remember  anything, 
or  eacplain  anything.  The  door 
opened,  and  M.  BuKson  appeared. 
He  was  forty  years  of  age,  at  the 
vety  most,  stout,  with  a  fresh  co- 
lour, dressed  in  Mack,  with  a  quick 
^ye  and  an  open  oountenancei  The 
Baron  presented  him  to  his  wife. 
He  was  no  ummo  deaf  than  you  <Nr  I. 
He  expiessad  himself  well,  aiiswered 
to  the  purpose,  said  nothing  about 
law  matters,  and  assured  madame 
that  he  slept  at  St  Meinen,  starting 
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thence  at  fire  in  fhe  mominff  in 
Older  that  he  might  axttf^bj  Dice. 

'This  explanation  answered  yery 
little  purpose^  for  there  was  nd 
confounding  this  steward  with  the 
one  who  came  in  dnring  the  night 
The  Bajonne  interrogated  Pierre. 
!Pierre  had  seen  nobody  artiTo.  He 
had  waited  at  the  end  of  the  aTenne 
till  midnight  for  M.  Bnisson,  who 
did  not  come;  he  then  went  to  bed. 
None  of  the  servants  saw  any  one 
enter.  They  all  slept  perfectly  well. 
Madame's  maid  waited  for  her  in 
her  room,  to  which  she  returned 
soon  after  three  in  the  mornkg. 

' "  Three  in  the  morning !"  shonted 
the  Baron,  darting  a  terrible  look  at 
me.  "Beally,  it  was  a  singular 
fmcy  to  Bit  np  till  so  late  en  hoar 
as  thati'  Bot  yon  see  that  my 
steward,  who  yon  say  favoured  you 
with  hiB  company,  is  not  quite  so 
old  as  you  suppose  hhn  to  be." 

'The  Baromie  fell  into  a  violent 
passion.  ''But speak, monsieur,*' she- 
said,  addressing  me.  ''  I  am  taken 
for  a  romancing  visionary,  and  you 
sit  there  witlhout  saying  a  word!" 

*  My  ideas  ai  last  began  to  dear  a 
little,  and  I  said,  "Monsieur  le 
Baron,  I  assure  you  upon  my  honour 
that  at  midnight,  just  as  I  wad  about 
to  take  leave  of  madome,  there  came 
into  the  saloon  a  little  man  who 
cannot  be  less  than  eighty  years  (tf 
age,  and  who  amused  himself  talking 
at  random  untfl  exaotly  three  in  the 
morning.  We  could  not  get  him  to 
answer  a  word,  to  such  a  degree  is 
he  absent  and  deaL" 

'The  Baron  was  struck  with  the 
accent  of  truth  with  which  I  gave 
this  explanation.  "What  sort  of  per* 
son  was  this  Httle  man?*"  heasked. 

* "  He  was  thin,  and  not  so  tall  as 
lam.  He  had  a  sharp  nose,  a  large 
wart  under  his  eye,  thin  lips,  piSe 
and  haggud  eyes,  and  a  dry  and 
hollow  voice." 

• "  How  was  he  dressed?" 

'  **  Olive-green  eoat,  waistcoat,  and 
teeeohes;  blue  and  white  speckled 
stockings.  He  had  an  ebony  walk* 
ing-fitick,  carved  at  the  top  with  a 
negro's  head,  with  a  comeliBn  tur- 
ban. He  was  accompanied  by  an 
ugly  terrier,  which  was  black  all 
over  and  very  snappish." 

'"Perfectly   coneet,"  said  th6 


Baronne.  "  Monsieur  fbrgets  to  adJ 
tbit»  hi$  eontiviras  laced  with  silver, 
and  that  he  wore  tortoiseshell 
qieotscles.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
habit  of  repeating  the  same  word 
three  times  over. 

*  At  that  mom^t  Pierre^  whoiras 
'  handing  a  plate,  ]0t  it  &U,  and  tamed 
as  pale  va  death.  The  Baxon  also 
changed  cok>ur  a  little,  and  said,  "it 
isverystianet  Th^  told  me  of  it 
before,  bttt  Iwould  not  believe  ii" 

"*I  saw  him,"  said  Pierie^-trem- 
bling  from  head  to  foot,  "ihe  even* 
ing  of  our  arrival  as  plainly  as  I 
now  see  you,  and  dressed  exaeUy  as. 
he  is  in  his  picture." 

'"  Fetch  his  portrait  instatiQy.'T 

'A  small  drawing,  in  odl(niredi| 
crayons,  was  brougW.  : 

' "  It  is  not  well  done,"  said  fiiei 
Baron.  "It  was  executed  by  & 
travelling  artist ;  but  the  likeness  i« 
ftfehtfully  correct"  < 

'  The  Bttronne  ca»t  her  ^fee  oq 
the  portrad;,  gave  a  loud  steam;: 
and  fainted.  I  could  Bd  loBgqr 
command  my  feelings.  When  I 
recogDized,  beyond  the  possibility! 
of  doubt,  vAo  had  been  out  visitor 
the  nrevious  night,  I  felt  a  cold 
sweat  creep  over  my  limbs. 

'As  soon  as  the  Baronne  came  to 
herself  aho  asked,  "How  long  has 
Monsienr  Beufiset  been  dead  ?" 

'"Alas,  poor  man  !"^d  Pierre, 
^he  was  buried  more  thttn  a  week 
before  madame's  arrival.  I  closed 
his  eyes  myself:  and,  if  madsaie 
wishes  to  see  his  dog,  his  old  black 
terrier,  wiio  goes  every  night  and 
scratches  at  fa»  grave^— -" 

'"Never,  never!"  screamed  the 
lady.  "QuH^k!  PackupmythingSi 
and  order  posihhorses.  I  will  not 
pass  another  night  in  the  boose  1" 

'  Whether  she  really  was  teixified^ 
or  availed  harself  of  the  pretext  to 
get  away,  she  infiisted  so  efibctoaUy 
that  in  a  couple  of  hours  ^e  aad 
the  Baron  were  oa  their  vray  to 
Paris,  leaving  the  new  steward  to 
settle  matters  with  the  old  one  as 
well  as  he  could.  The  lady  bade 
me  a  0(M  adieu;  the  Baron  tried 
to  be  more  amiable,  and  had  mo 
driven  to  the  nearest  town :  but  ] 
could  not  shaie  in  the  regret  which 
he  expressed  at  our  abrupt  depar- 
ture from  the  Chateau  de  uueKOi^/ 
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F  I  wore  asked  what  lead- 
iDg  feature  of  our  domestic 
economy  would  be  most 
likely  to  att^t  the  atten- 
tion of  an  intelligent  fo- 
reigner, on  his  first  visit  to 
the  mebopolis,  lahould  nn- 
Uesitatin^j  answ^  —  area 
railings.  .  We  sons  and 
daughterei  of  perfidious  Al- 
Uion  (qi  of  Menry  England, 
if  you  like  it  bettear),  can 
liardly  realize  to  ourqelvefB 
the  sense  of  exiareme  novelty 
which  Mogsoo  must  ezp^ 
rienoe  at  finding  himself  i^i 
a  city  where  m  is  oour 
'iemnfid  to  walk  pr  drive 
through  endlass  gipves  ol 
iron.  Turn  in  what  direo- 
lion  he  will  through  habit- 
able Lond(»i,  whether  with- 
a  the  dingy,  but  eminently 
i  asbipnable  puilieusoif  Ma^i^ 
fair,  th^  spick- and «- span 
new  district  of  Tybumia, 
Belgravia  the  aristocratic, 
iiloomsbu^  the  respect- 
able, Bamsbury  the  genteel, 
Clapham,  Peckham,  Ful- 
ham^  £romptan,  Hoicton, 
Brixton,  Islington^  Keo- 
biogton,  Eenniugton,  — 
iiortii^  south,  east,  or  west— his  observant  eye  will  rest  oa  an  interminable 
jow  dfeast^foiii^ikeB.  The  fiiiol  in  itself  is  not  a  pleasaint  one  to  oon- 
teaaplsla;  and  "t^ien  Mossoo  finis  out  that,  behind  theae  grim  em- 
blems of  war,  oellazs  aradng  to  adeptkr  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  from 
the  pavement  level,  in  which  cellars  at  least  half  the  ini^itants  of  eveji^ 
bouse  pass  the  greater  paii^  of  their  time,  ean*t<  yon  imagme  how  he  shrugB 
his  shovlders,  and  opeoe  his  ^es  with  astonishment?  But  is  it  true^  then, 
of  these  E^lish,  that  they  bunQW  in,  the  ground  for  habitation,  and 
condemn  thdr  domestias  to  reside  in  those  oubliette  there?  Parbldu! 
what  a  ftitel  Yes;  it  fa  even  so;  and  Mossoo  knows  very  well  that 
honest  Jules,  who  hmshes  his  clothes  at  home,  or  Babet,  who,  with  nothii^ 
s»  her  head  but  a  snow-white  c$x>,  frilled  to  a  nicety,  takes  his  children 
oat  fora  walk  in  the  Champs  Elysdes— either  of  these  good  creatures,  I  say, 
wt>nld  grambia  roundly,  even  if  they  didn't  altogether  pine  away  under  such 
an  infliction.  Whereas  Sairqy- Jane^  who  comes  up  &om  her  father's  oottsige 
on  Dartmoor,  with  a  pair  of  rosy  cheeks  and  a  strong  Devonshire  accent, 
aoeommodsites  herself  kindly  to  bsr  new  situation— say  that  iA  deputy  sub- 
assistant  under  scuUery-mfud,  at  eq^ht  pounds  a  year  and  her  beer ;  gives 
up  the  greeti  turf  and  purple  heather  of  her  native  soil,  for  the  prospect  of 
a  dull  hrick'Wall  and  coal-eellar  door,  only  enlivened  by  the  hasty  glimpse 
which  she  gets  of  the  lower  halves  oi  passing  crinolines,  and  of  peripatetic 
boots  and  trousers,  worn  by  people  whoy  from  the  knee  upwards,  are  invisi- 
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ble  to  her.  This  is  Sairey-Jone'a 
fate,  and  that  of  mufiter  Tom,  the 
pftge,teho  perhaps  had  the  ran  of 
on  orchard  before  he  l;>Ioomed  into 
buttons ;  thongh,  to  be  bore,  he  does 
answer  fhe  front 'door  bell  some- 
times, and  eyen  goes  ont  for  an 
airitig  exsMj  three  paces  behind 
his  ^missns/  ^hich  is  so  &r  an  ad- 
vantage to  him. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  ifce  tipper 
ten  thbusand^those  who  five  at  the 
top.  Instead  ol  fhe  bottom  of  the 
Mtehen-stairs— trsr  to  realize  the 
effect  01  this  semf-snbt^rtaaeons  ex- 
istence; and  which  ot  ns  who  -are 
placed  In  atrthorftyover  servahts; 
who  say  to  one  'do  tSiis/  and  he 
do^  it  (or  doesnH  do  it,  as  the  case 
may  be)— which  of  ns  has  explored^ 
even  in  imagination,  those  gloomy 
labyrintJiis  of  the  bajsement  story? 
We  are  separated  by,  say  twdve 
inches  of  floor  carj^try,  totfi  a 
Httle  world  of  beings  possessed  of 
the  same  physical  and  moral  sense 
as  onrseltes;  wiHh  desires,  hopes, 
fears,  and  digestions  Kke  onr  own, 
and  we  take  no  more  count  of  tbiese 
last  than  we  do  of  the  works  of  a 
watch.  The  use  6f  a  Watch  is  to 
tell  ns  the  time;  bnt  as  for  the 
mainspring,  the  lever  action,  the 
doable  escapement,  the  wheels  and 
chain,  or  what  you  will,  inside,  do 
yon,  my  dear  hdy,  ever  tronHe  yoor 
n^  one  whit  r^^garding  themf 
Of  coarse  loot  How  shonM  iihey 
concern  yon?  Some  chronometers 
— -like  that  of  yoar  medical  man,  for 
instance— are  made  for  nse ;  others, 
like  that  of  the  pretty  trinket  at 
yonr  waist,  for  ornament  chiefly.  So 
long  as  each  serves  its  tnm,  neither 
yon  nor  Dr.  CHibb,  I  thinlt,  will 
nfteddle  with  its  interior.  Similarly, 
honest  John  Thomas,  of  Bellevue 
Obttiige,  Hammersmith,  who  is 
coachman,  groom,  and  gardeiaer  by 
tarn,  has  evidently  been  destined 
by  nature  to  make  himself  generally 
useful;  while  Mr.  €haw5es  Plush- 
ington,  who  stands  airing  his  calves 
under  a  certain  porch  in  Eaton 
Square,  may  be  regarded  as  a  purely 
ornamental  feature  in  your  establish- 
m^i  All  this  is  the  result  of  fate. 
But  the  private  disposition  of  these 
gentlemen,  the  quality  of  their  re- 
spectivB  tempemmcnts,  the  number 


of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  and,  in 
short,  thehr  ii^viduai  relations  6ut 
of  livery— are  details  which,  conJte 
now,  have  no  interest  for  yoar  hUly- 
ship.  'Indeed,  in  oar  jpresent  ad- 
vanced and  highly  enlightened  state 
ot  civilization  it  would  be  tinrea- 
scmable  to  expect  otherwise.  But, 
asapurematterof  speculation,  has  it 
ever  occorred  to  you  trhat  these 
humble  retainers  think  of  ^f 
whellier  they  may,  pen;hance,  naye 
over  the  Idtcben^^nre,  dfseu^sed  y&ur 
mcafits  as  a  wile,  a  mother,  the  mis- 
tress ot  a  faousdiold?  The  notion  is 
an  extravagant  one^  I  ftdmiC,  fhtught 
V(^h  danger  to,  siid  ettbveradve  of 
the-fiilst  int^iests'of  good  Socobtx; 
bat,  neverifaelesd,  not  attbgether 
impossible.  You  remember,  no 
donbt,  that  amusing  story  6f  ybur  ' 
n^irsery  days  ahotit  a  certain  !Pilaoe 
01  Tt^ith,  in  which  who^vir  spbkie 
was,  by  an  irresistiMe  impulse, 
compelled  to  say  fust  what  ne  or 
she  uiought,  neither  more  nor  leas. 
Cottce^^e  for  an  instant  the  efifect  of 
such  an  inflnenoe  down-stah:s  and 
in  your  presence.  What  would  they 
8ay?--good  ^aciousl  what  might 
they  not  presume  to  sayt^^^-ttose 
cotton^velvet  and  bombazine-clad 
servitors,  ^bout  those  in  anthoiiily 
over  them— about  you  knd  me,  for 
instance! 

Fktea-^Hx-^Rmds!  Let  tis  take 
the  ladiea  firiaft  l^eie  is  Haiia, 
your  own  maid,  who,  for  a  w^ge  of 
some  eighteen  pbonds  a  year,  moes 
yout  corset,  does  your  ba<^-hair, 
sdects  your  bsll-dress  (taking  care, 
of  course,  that  you  don't  appear 
twice  during  the  aeason  before  the 
same  people  In  the  same  coetume), 
alters  your  bounets  of  Februaiy  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  March,  ai^ 
insists  on  your  ordering  another 
befitting  the  month  of  April ;  who 
brings  that  fhigrant  cup  of  tea  to 
your  bedside  etery  morning;  who 
knows  where  yoa  keep  the  sal-vol*- 
tfle  and  ktijdor,  and  with  whom 
you  condescend  to  chat  a  little  as 
she  unrobes  you  at  tbree  am.  twice  • 
a  week  during  the  season,  iihl 
dear,  good,  patient  Maria!  sweet- 
spoken  and  sandy-haired  sycophant! 
cease  your  kindly  prattle  about 
ribbons  and  bandohne,  frizettro, 
Valenciennes,  and  sansflcctum  Ju- 
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^  pons,  and  iell  yom  i]u$iiEes&  what 
^on  really  think  of  her..Sheis  jooDg, 

,  ficettj,  ftod  edogagipg:  ^11  jou  dare 
to  say  Hhe  19  a  giddy  and  affected 
flirt?  ShoiaoQdadle*aged>. wealthy, 

.  and,  vall-ibom:  but  have  you  ever 
oalled  h^  a  patched-upj  iinperioas, 

•  fikinflint?    i  tix>w not    Tha  smile 

.  yn&  which,  you  ^gs^  bar  has  been 

I  assumed  so  long^  and  with  snch 
excellei^t  effect ;  that  idsiog  indig- 

.  n^ation  h^  b^mx  aq  etpdiou^  ^re- 
^ressed:  that  unimpassio^  de- 
lerenGehan  toVI  so  well  in  xegard  to 

.  Taila  and  perqnisitea^t^t  X  ^piine- 

.  limes. fiknoy  you  deoelve  yoiu»elf 
a»QQg  the  rostof  the.  ^id,.and, 

,  lor  tU^.  time,  actnally^  im^gin^  ihe 
middle'figed  lady  whom  yon  make 

.  up  {or  eyeningrparticiSi  luid  tak^  to  , 

nme  periSdctioa.  women^  yon  ^^, 
are  bom  actors : .  their  most  efiectiTe  . 
arts  i^,so  natujaikl  to  tben^;  their 
ahnplest  natures  often,  so  graceful 
and  artisticythaty  from  the  hum,ble8t 
serTant-maid  to  the  most  9ccomr 
pushed  lady  of  the  land,^  wq  can't 
easily  distinguisbr  I  b^ve,  thai  it 
might  not  tie  always,  desirable  •  to 
distinguish  between  what  they 
really  are  and  what  th^  seem  to 
,  be,  Xa  point  of  £ftct,  I  d/i^'t  think 
they  always  know  themselye^ 

But  trusty  Johi^  Thom^j,  and 
nroTasely-poindered  Chawles,  onlyi 
nide  their  splQi^^  their  indignation 
and  contempt,  in  the  presence  of 
th^r  betters.  In  the  butter's  pantry,  •. 
at  the  ale^bouae  round  the  corner, 
across  the  hommer^eloths  of  their 
respective  chariots^sentiments  are 
expressed  which  naiihsr  you  xm  Ii 
dear  PaterfiEimilias,  could  listen  to 
unmoTsd.  I  know  an  old  gsutje- 
man— an  iraBcible  old  gentleman — 
who,  standing  by  chapoe.  one  afber* 
noon  inconveniently  near  the  top 
of  the  kftGbeik>stair8,  after  supamon- 
ing  his  brougham  for  the  second 
time  that  day,  heard  a  feivourite 
footman  exclaim  to  thacon9d«n(ial 
valet,  Tm  blest  if  that  in£9rnaL  old 
noosance  ain't  ordered  out  the  car- 
riage againl' 

How  you  know  that  was  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  remark  to  reach 
one's  ears  in  the  decline  of  life, 
uttered  by  a  paid  laoquey^  the  but- 


tons of  whose  very  coat  wereadomed 
with  the  lamily  crest ;  but  X  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  old  gentleman 
to  whom  X  refer  was  justified  in  the 
severe  retaliation  which  he  adopted. 
The  wretched  Jenkins  (let  us  call 
hin>)  was  dismissedon  the  spot,  and 
had  nothing  but  a  month's  wf^es 
to  console  nim  in*  his  adversity. 
Xhe  consequence  was,  no  doubt,  that 
he  repaired  to  the  ^lack  Xiou  that 
evenings  and  entertamea  his  liveried 
friends  with  a  vei^  disrespectful, 
if  not  perverted  account  of  thea&ir. 
X  da^e.  say  his  late  master  became 
the  laughmg-stock  of  the  bar^par- 
lour;  that  his  wig  and  wizen  lace, 
hia.go^tand  ^gaiters^  his  P«P9^ 
dispositioa  and  general  pecmiaatiea 
were  discussed  iu  a  manner  which 
T^as  anything  but  feasant.  Sup- 
pose, instead  of  takmg  so  sununary 
a  reveng«^  ha  had  retired  to  his 
study,  swallowed  a  glifssof  Madeira. 
iuBt  to  steady  his  nerves,  rung  the 
bell,  and  told  Jenkins^  not  to  talk  so 
loud  down-stairs  if  na  wished  to 
keep  his  place.  Can't  you  imagine 
how:  crestfallen  th^  poor  minion 
would  have  been?  Tbat  an  old 
trump  the  man  be  served  must 
thenceforth  be  considered  in  his 
eyes;  and  with  how  much  seal  he 
might  have  continued  his  service? 
But^  'who  can  be  wise,  amazed, 
temperate,  a^d  furious,*  as  the 
Tbane  of  Cawdor  qhob  justly  asked, 
'iu  a  moment?'  No  man.  And 
upon  igj  word,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  the  provocation  was  very 
great. 

Personally,  X  must  admit  X  have 
no  great  a&ction  for  the  Xjondon 
flunkey  of  fashionable  life.  It  is  the 
most  unfortunate  stage  of  a  man- 
servant's career.  As  a  page  he  may 
be  slim  and  interesting.  As  a  butler 
he  may  become  stout  and  benevolent. 
3ut  a  great,  broad-shouldered, 
Mack-whiskered  fellow  of  six  feet, 
who  thrusts  his  brawny  calves  into 
pink  silk  stockingSi  piasters  his  hair 
with  flour  and  pomatum,  and  covers 
himself  with  tags  and  gold  Jacei  to 
hang  on  behind  a  carriage— bah ! 
one  &ncies  a  man  was  made  for 
some  better  business  than  this.  It 
isn't  his  fault,  no  doubt,  you  will 
say.    It  is  .his  betters  who  are  to 
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"blame:  they  rig  lum  up  in  tliis 
ridiculous  costume ;  they  set  liim  to 
do  this  senseless  work;  they  conduct 
their  households  on  such  a  plan 
that  it  is  difBcn^t  for  him  to  help 
being  what  he  is—mean,  idle,  often 
insolent.  There  are,  in  shorty  son^ 
excuses  for  him.  And  so,  no  doubt, 
a  good  deal  might  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  wasp  (black  and  yellow,  by- 
the-way,  is  the  orthodox  6olour  fat 
modem  Mrery  waistcoats),  but  that 
would  not  lessen  the  annoyance  of 
its  sfting.  Yonr  ornamental  foot- 
man is  an  institution:  but  the 
institution  is  a  bore,  and  it  is  not 
exactly  easy  to  say  why  it  has  be* 
oome  so.     Any   of  ns  who  have 


conned  over,  or  seen  enacted  th[e 
comedies  which  were  written  at  tha 
close  of  the  la^t  century,  can  testify 
to  thid  pleasant,  affable  character 
which  tne  stage  seryanJb  of  that 
period  fissumed.  His  master  joked 
with  Mm,  thrashed  him^  confided 
in  him,  called  him  '  knave  *  and 
'  rascal  by  turni ;  and  yet  the  poor 
fellow  not  only  remained  in  hib 
ptace,  but  stuck  by  the  gallant  cap- 
tain through  thick  atid  thin ;  helped 
him  in  his  little  ^trigues,  'barn- 
foozled  his  creditors,  rushed  into  all 
sorts  of  risks  for  his  sake.  Can  this 
be  said  of  any  of  our  liveried  re* 
tairiers  of  the  present  day?  Cap  wo 
imagine  JTeames  or  Chawles  convey- 
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ing  a  hilht-doHx,  with  the  slightest 
interest  as  to  its  success?  standing 
meekly  to  receive  our  blows  (clouded 
canes  are  gone  out  of  fashion  now)  ? 
Rcheming  to  get  a  dun  out  of  the 
house ;  or  even  remaining  a  single 
day  beneath  the  roof  of  a  gentleman 
in  urgent  pecuniary  difficulties?  I 
pay  that  type  of  retainer  is  obsolete. 
You  can  no  more  find  it  now  than 
you  can  find  a  living  specimen  of 
the  dinomis  or  megatherium.  What! 
oonfide  our  tendresses  to  a  fellow  who 
blacks  one's  boots  ?~talk  familiarly 
about  debts  and  obligations  to  a 
man  who  stands  behina  your  chair 
at  dinner?  Impossible!  Why,  the 
very  next  morning  be  would  take 


you  by  the  button-hole  and  call  you 
*old  eove.'  The  present  state  of 
society  no  longer  admits  of  sucl^ 
relations. 

Women,  I  expect,  do  occasionally 
lapse  into  conndences  of  this  kino. 
How  otherwise  could  Miss  Gad- 
about, with  whose  family  I  am 
tolerably  intimate,  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  fact  that  Lady  Flaring 
has  not  paid  her  milliner's  bill  for 
the  last  three  years ;  or  that  Comet 
Spanker,  of  the  Blues,  had  been  twice 
refused  by  the  wealthy  widow,  Mrs, 
McChequors?  These  little  scraps 
of  domestic  intelligence  are  surely 
picked  up  on  the  second  floor,  be- 
fore the  toilet-table,  between  lacing 
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and  bapdoliniiig,  late  noptiintfJ  soup 
and,  early  moming  Pekoe.'  An! 
ladiee,  ladies  1  if  you  wouJLd  only  \>e 
a  Utile  more  discreet  with  your  wait- 
ing-roaidp !  If  you  would  only  re- 
member tliat  that  dapper  little  crea- 
ture who  *d<m*  your  baok-hair; 
lugs  but  your  ball-dress,  selects  your 
bracelets,  tiqs  your  sasb^  twitches 
ihat  bewitching  skirt  into  shape, 
hands  you  your  gloves,  and  scents 
Ihat  Uttle  scrap  of  cambric  and  lacd 
which  you  carry  with  such  ^  fes- 
dnating  air— if  you  could  only 
bring  yourself  to  believe  that  your 
patient,  useful,  clever  Abigail  is^ 
as  gre^t  a  gostdp  as  yourself;  that 
the  narmless  prattje  with  which  you 
entertain  herandmdulge  yourself, 


will  assoradly  find  its  way  down- 
stairs ontb  the  seryants'-hall,  and  h& 
carried  next  day  to  the  dainty  ears 
of  a  dozen  of  your  female  menda 
(or  enemies,  as  the  case  may  be)-*^ 
would  you— could  you  be  auite  sa 
frank  in  your  revelations?  Miss 
f  apyllon  is  a  filxi,  I  grant  you,  and 
ijhe  manner  in  which  she  oompoarted 
herself  the  otber  night  before  Lord 
Battlegate  was  voiy  fer  from  cor* 
xeot  X  am  quite  of  you?  opinion^ 
ihat,  lookiDg  to  lady  Screwby  s  posi^ 
tion  in  the  world,  and  the  amount 
of  her  fortimc,  she  ought  not  to  wear 
cleaned  gloves.  But  then^  my  dear 
girls,  if  every  detail  of  your  conduct 
last  season— if  all  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  your  toilet  were  openly 
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discuflsed— which  of  the  fairest  of 
yon  would  escape  censure?  I  say 
nottuDg  of  Major  SliDgsby's  atten- 
tibn  to  Miss  Markham ;  nor  of  MisB 
Tumwell's  amber-coloured  silkyw/?e, 
oyer  which  that  stupid  footman 
spilt  a  strawberry  ice  last  season, 
and  which  at  least  some  of  you  recog- 
nised under  a  different  hue  this 
winter.  I  pass  no  comment  on 
these  things  myself;  I  only  beg  of 
you  to  bear  them  in  mind,  and  not 
to  forget  that  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  also  sauce  for  the  gander^ 
although  I  am  aware  that  those 


delicious  birds  are  not  of  the  same 
sex* 

It  may  be  a  morbid  kind  of  curi- 
•sity,  if  you  will,  but  I  confess  I  do 
feel  somewhat  curious  to  know  what 
forms  the  staple  article  of  conyersa- 
tion  rouud  the  kitchen -table; 
whether  there  is  any  standard  ot 
etiquette  which  regulates  the  social 
relations  of  this  basement-story  life ; 
how  much  deference,  for  example, 
Mrs.  Cook  expects  from  the  scullery- 
maid;  what  sort  of  attentions  the 
parlour-maid  may,  with  a  due  sense 
ofpEopriety>  receive  from  the  but- 
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to;  Mother  Uie  Talot  patroQifies  or 
only  tolej^ates  the  page,  and  sofortlk 
1  fancy  that  servanty  in  a  woll^ 
conducted  household  are  grec^ 
sticklers  for  decorum  and  the  iitnesB 
of  things  in  general  ObBerve  the 
nice  distiiictions  which  tb^  draw, 
with  regard  to  their  respective 
duties,  settling  among  themselves 
by  an  inevitahte  code  of  rulos^  who 
is  to  do  what  work.  If  by  acoident^ 
or  in  case  of  emergency^  the  house* 
maid  is  asked  to .  wash  down  the 
doorstep,  cook  to  lend  a  hand  at 
bed-making,  or  John  to  dnst  his 
master's  library,  ten  to  one  you  hear 
of  grumbling,  and  a  talk  of  this  or 
that  not  being  his  or  her  'dooty.' 
&>  we  may  depend  on  it  the  social 
grades  of  life  downstair^  are  jea- 
lously preserved,  that  the  sHrsery- 
luaid  knows  herself  (as  the  phrase 
goes)  better  tiian  to  ^spass  on  the 
prerogative  of  my  lady'«  attendant, 
nnd  the  'buttons'  wouldn't  go  for 
h >  i  [1 U  ? r Ft:  ru  ^v i  U i  TiTr,  Jul i  ti  Tb om sLs'ti 
perquisites,  no  not  for  notluak. 

Perquisites  1  Ah  \  th<jii  we  coine 
to  a  point  on  ivbich  I  think  there 
*should  be  Kjme  bt  t  ter  nuderstiii^fl  j»g 
ItetvTcen 'npstJiirsftcddowQ.*  When 
I  WBM  a  stuJeni  at  tbc  Hoyal  Aca- 
iiomy,  with  a  moderate  alluwanco 
from  tho  parental  purse,  I  uf  od  to 
Fpend  my  Eoater  week  at  it  friend'a 
houee  in  the  country^  whcro  an  estft- 
hliabmentT^ua  kept  on  rather  a  large 
i^cale*  My  i-ailwaj  journey  there 
Aud  back,  cab  f^ras,  and  other  little 
iacideuta[  ejtpeneee  oost  mo  on  those 
i>ccasionfi  p<^i'li«ps  souifswhat  innro 
than  I  was  juHtilied  in  e pending  on 
sucti  im  eicuri^ian.  But  on  leaviag 
the  boufio  a  tai  awaited  m^  whicJi 
I  rmWy  could  not  ntibrd  to  pay,  and 
yet  from  which  no  yminggentlomflTi 
with  any  sense  of  dignity  eould 
escape.  My  friend  had  a  solemn 
butler— but  of  livery  of  course— 
witfi  a  bald  head  and  an  air  of  such 
tremendous  importance  that  one  in-^ 
stinotively  felt  (at  least  I  did)  how 
delioate  a  task  it  was  to  oflbr  him 
any  gratuity  at  all,  and  bow  utterly 
impossible  it  would  have  been  to 
ofi^)r  him  anything  less  than  gold 
without  positjyely  insulting  him. 
The  same  argument  applied  with 
equal  reason  to  the  housekeeper^  a 


danjure-looldng  personage,  wbo  bad 
breakfast  served  ija  her  own  room» 
and,  whom  the  otheor  servants  ad- 
dressed as '  mum/  Then  there  was 
my  friend's  valet,  whocondesoended 
to  bring  ma  my  flbaviDg<-wat^.  in 
the  moTBiog.  and  Isid^ut  my  dresfr* 
coat  before  dinner.  There  was 
another  gei^leman  in  Utery  who 
duriJig  tJaat  repast  came  freqtv^ntd^ ' 
to  me  with  ofiGors  pf  a: '  Uttle  shenry> ' 
sir,  litUe  'oak.  sur/  and.  sp  -foiHih.. 
Fimilly  there,  wpre  ^daei  gDPom  wfaio  ^ 
brought  round  our  horses  to  the 
door,  the  gardener  who  had  always 
some  trifle  to  oF^r  in  the  shape  of 
fruit  or  vegotftblea  as  I  wrts  leaving 
(no  doubt  theu  thought,  or  pre- 
tended to  thij>k^  that  I  liad  a  house 
and  cuisih-  of  my  own  in  town, 
whereas  I  lived  in  li^oom^bnry  lodg- 
ings, and  my  nsnal  dirtiK  r  consisted 
of  a  cotllpleof  ehopsj,  aud  tbe-hxigB- 
keepei*,  who  tbtcibed  his  hat  when- 
ever I  entered  or  left  the  grounds. 
All  these  functionaries  had,  in  torn, 
to  be  fee'd,  and  by  the  time  their 
vails  had  been  duly  dispensed  I  was 
generally  minus  the  best  half  o!  my 
last  5^.  note.  Kow  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  system  of  servant-tipping 
requiree  revision.  It  falls  rather 
hard  on  our  young  friends  and  poor 
relations— guests  whose  purses  we 
slender— whose  wallets  are  not 
amply  stored.  It  makes  John 
Thomas  (whose  callin^%  as  I  have 
shown,  has  from  other  causes  idife»4y 
degenerated)  mean  and  calculating ; 
it  leads  him  to  look  askance  at  every 
visitor  to  his  master's  house,  and 
calcuh&te  his  weloome  in  £.  s.  d. 
There  is  M'Ohromer's  hous^naid, 
for  instance,  who  need  to  smile  and 
drop  mo  the  neatesl  llWe  curtsies 
you  ever  saw  whenever  t  called  on 
her  master.  The  a&gelio  behaviour 
of  that  girl,  the  modest  neatness  of 
her  white  aprons,  the  tidy  oexiuet^ 
of  her  caps,  the  arch  simplicity  of 
her  manner— she  was  only  eeven- 
teen — ooDtfpletely  won  my  heart.  I 
dbn't  mind  admitting  it  now^  for 
she  has  been  married  for  some  years 
to  the  grooer'e  young  man,  and  they 
have  since  set  up  in  that  line  for 
themselves.  Well,  in  an  evil  mo- 
ment I— don't  be  frightened,  ladies, 
I  have  the  very  strictest  sense  of 
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yimog*  woman  ^aaXX  <^httujtiee,  for 
ezhmple,  when  ishe  bodbsiotiftlly 
helped  me  iott  wiih  lay  greatcoat, 
half  «  crown ;  when  she  tulled  ft  cOb 
ita  me;  faftif  a  erown;  wbeii  dhe1x>o>: 
charge  of  niy  Sddlch  tentibt^  in  the 
l(H(^en  <m^  morcting  (Mifer.  Mac 
codkln't;  bear'  dOg»),  tW^-aM-six, 
as^  Bd  ibHhi  One  d^y^my-hicttt 
fbHfid  me  otH  in  ihy  w^ll^libeabt  ib'- ' 
dttd«6iion;  abd'beiiQg  offltfi  eecidntrid 
tam  of  humo^/ rated ^m^'  in  his 


diwn  fpOhicftl  way.  '  My  deaf  felIo#/ 
said  he,  *  don't  \ti  me  see  ybu  do 
that  again.  I  pay  that  girl  am  pi  a 
wages ;  if  they  are  not  high  enon^^K 
she  can  ast  for  more,  and  if  she  de- 
serves 'em  she  shall  have  'em.  But 
meanwhile  I' don't  see  why,  as  my 
gnest,  you  shonld  requite  her  for 
my  hospitality,  snch  as  it  is.  If 
ttrtit  half-crown  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment i^i*  the  dinner  whibh  you  have 
just  e^ten,  met9  gttmptibKS,  give  it  to 
itie  and  iiot  to  my  housemaid:    If 


yon  think  yoiir  entectainmenihe]^ 
deseriFea  soine  Yeoognition  at  ypui; 
hand9,  pxesent  me,  at  the  olpse  pf 
every  g^ean  with  a.gQld  p^^s^Tcase, 
or  what  you  will*  Pereonajly,  I 
should  hardly  have  considered  that 
any  Bueh  honorarium  was  necessary, 
hut  if  it  must  be  givieui  it  is  clearly 
I  who  fihould  he  the  vecipiout.' 

The  r0solt  of  this  tremendouA 
chaff  (the  drift  of  which  I  well  uja- 
derstood,     for    M'Chromer's    o^vn 


generosity  knew  no  bouxids)  was 
that  Miss  Susan's  half-crowns  were 
cut  off,  at  least  as  iar  as  I  was  con- 
ceraedi  Except  at  Christmas— 
which,  you ,  know^  only  comes  once 
a  year^  and,  regarded  purely  from  a 
iinancial  point  of  view,  once  is  quite 
euough,  in  o^  ppiniott— that  be- 
witching creature  did  not  add  six- 
pence more  to  hier  wages  out  of  my 
pocketa.  It  may  have  been  owing 
to  her  msBter's  cruel  interference 
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wittt  lidr  perquisMeA  in  this  a&d 
other  insta&ces  that  she  tuiited  her- 
self at  a  month's  warniiig  with  Mjr. 
Spkety;  or  it  magr  have  been  thdt 
yoTithVi  atdent  devMoti  whi6h 
cansed  her  to  take  bo  ptedpit&iB  a 
step.  On  that  point  itiis  not  neces- 
sary' for  me  to  Teoord  an  opinion. 
All  £  know  is  that  I  had  &om  that 
dax  forth  no  more  smiles,  no  move 
OQztsieB,  no  more  inqmries  after  the 
haaltii  of  my  Skye  terrier:  I  called 
my  own  oabs,  poUed  on  my  own 
giea^coat,  shut  the  front  door  in 
Qower  Street  with  my  own  hands, 
$aA  have  been  yery  suspicions  of 
andUary  blandishments  ever  since. 
There  are  two  sides,  however,  to 
^veiy  question,  and  lest  I  should  fat 
an  instant  be  supposed  to  defend 
stinginess  to  servants,  let  me  here 
protest  that  I  consider  no  kind  of 
shabbiness  more  mean,  no  frngalil^ 
more  ill  advised,  no  providence 
aore  wasteful  than  that  which  in 
any  household  is  enjoined  alone 
downstairs.  'A  &t  kitchen  and  a 
lean  parlour'  was  a  homely  proverb 
cnoe  in  Togue,  and  certainly  if  both 
cannot  be  well  fad  it  must  be  a 
miserable  wrt  of  thriftineBS  whteh 
would  begin  by  starving  the  base* 
ment  story.  Yet  I  have  heard  of 
respectable,  well-bred  housewives 
who  ration  their  servants  like  union 
paupers,  who  cut  down  their  daily 
food  to  a  minimum,  who  consider  a 
half-pint  of  small  beer  an  amply- 
sufiScient  stimulant  for  an  able- 
bodied,  hard-working  cook,  and  who 
regard  the  hare  mention  of  meat 
suppers  in  the  kitchen  as  flat  heresy. 
There  is  something  halMudierous, 
half*<M>ntemptibl6  in  this  penny-wise 
economy.  Upstairs  and  before  her 
guests  we  have  madame  doing  (he 
honours  of  her  table — a  table 
crowded  with  needless  delioacieft^ 
soups,  entremets,  game,  pftt^s,  des* 
sort,  delicately-natikjrf  wines  (I  say 
nothing  of  the  quality),  and  what 
not  Could  we  foresee  our  hostess  as 
she  will  probably  appear  next  morn- 
ing, marshalling  the  fragments  of 
thn  gorgeous  banquet  in  her  bleak 
larder,  taJdng  stock  of  half-consumed 
chicken  and  segments  of  raised  pie, 
counting  the  forcemeat-balls  which 
adomad  that  dish  of  jugged  hare^ 


nothig  witb  a  ttth^pufeui  eye  the 
moirtal  remains  of  a  beloved  tarkeiy, 
which  of  us  would  enjoy  his  dinner? 
Such  relibs  -may  indeed  worthily 
su^ly  the  family  table  ibr  some 
daiys  to  come,  bui  while  aU  this 
fteitfng  has  been  gmajg  on  upiMm, 
ha^  have  the  servants  teedV 
'Whatl  thcu  all  of  tbe  sbooMer  of 
mutton  whfeh  was  -oidelrod  a  w«ek 
ago?  Anpossiblel  Thotoousdanls 
eaten-  because'  they  wouldn't  k^ 
another  day?  Absurd!  lamoon*- 
vlnced  that  a  whoU  leg  of  tAieasaBl^ 
and  hot  a  drumertiok  only,  was  sent 
down  last  night,  and  what  presvimp- 
tion  to  eat  game  hi  the  kittdienr 
Ah,  my  dear  Matefiunilias,  would 
you  muzzle  the  ox  that  tteadetk 
out  the  oom?  Enoueh  mi^  not 
beal^Miysasgoodas  a  teast^  Irat  let 
us  at  least  have  enough  itt  the  ser* 
vants'  hall  befiue  we  attenqrt  feast* 
ing  in  the  dining-room.  Therevehcae 
of  this  rule  represents  not*  only  a 
moral  wrong  but  a  finanoialinMake. 
Hungry  servants  must  eat,  whethei? 
tiiey  confess  to  the  weakness  or  not 
A  good  slice  off  the  joint  will  satisfy 
their  appetites  as  w^  as  a  fleries  of 
oyster-patties,  but  if  they  loe  da- 
barred  from  the  first,  can  you  be 
smrprised  at  their  making  free  with 
the  other?  Good  servants,  who 
wish  (in  downstair  language)  to 
*  better  themselves,'  and  who  waht  a 
fair  dharacter  fbr  thefr  next  p]ace» 
nevte  remonstrate  with  these  petty 
exactions.  Besides,  the  icy  reserve 
and  conventioiial  propriety  which  is 
kept  up  (perhaps  neoessarlly  in  Ihfii 
country)  between  man  and  master, 
maid  and  mistress,  make  it  impos- 
sible to  do  so  openly.  But  if  this 
tiaditional  gag  were  jastfbsr  aday 
removed  from  the  lips  of  honest 
John  Thomas  and  Betsey  Jane,  my 
goodnessi  whata  shout  of  derision 
would  rise  from  the  areas  of  May- 
fiur,  with  what  loud  bursts  of  vul- 
gar indignation  Belgravian  base- 
ments would  ringl  I  remember  a 
famous  back  number  of  '  Punch,'  in 
which  there  appeatred,  I  think  from 
the  vigorous  penoO  of  Leech,  a 
sketch  of  B(»ne  middle^ged  noble* 
man  who,  thrusting  his  head  out  of 
a  natfy  little  brougham  in  an  Apdl 
shower^  (wctered  h»  ooachman  and 
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io0famD  40  itm  him,  tl^^-  hf^  ia- 
.«klei  imoiediatelj.  hewom  tb^yweo) 
Bew  and  TMHildl  fa9  tq^led  by  the 
jtain.  PeopW  teu^^  at  this ,  cac^ 
catQie»  and  aoeeptiog  the  spirit  of 
liw  &Biii?9^  a»  doubt  i^t  down  the 
incMant  itadif  as  a  puia  inyantjoxt. 
It  may  iodoed  hava^  b^Q  a(^  but  not 
loQgjidSemaida  X  beard  the  foUaw- 
iog  anealate&oio  a  fneod  on  whoae 
mocasnaay  I  oan  tely«  and  X  shonld 
not  ba  aogrpribBed  if  tha  slc^tcb  and 
ik»  atDif  l^ad  fione  copunon  and 
snbataDtial  origin,. 

Tbe  Jbead  af  an  illipiatviQiia  bonaa, 
whom  I  &baU  <mU  Loid  Skinflintj 
had  g£?an  <me  of  bia  oastroff  bata  to 
a  eertaiA  laoqa«y  in  to  fierviee. 
ICeaQgnizing  tbis  Jbat  a  faw  days 
aftarwaids  on  tbe  baU-table^vbora 
it  bad  bean  left  for  tha  momant^  my 
lofid  inqnirad  to  whom  it  belonged, 
and  waa  al  onaa  naminded  of  hia 

*  Whatr  cried  hia  lordsbip,  'did 
I  giva  you  auch  a  good  iiat-  aa 

The  man  azplained  that  hd  had 
bad  it  reliaed  and  *  done  up,' 

'  Umphr  saya  my  lotd, '  I  never 
thought  of  that.  Pray,  what  did 
yiwi  pay  ior  it  V 

*  Ad-arciDOimi,  my  lord/  answers 
Mr.Jeames. 

The  nobleman  mnaed  for  an  in- 
otant^  and  looked  at  the  hat  again. 
'  ru  tell  yoa  what/  said  he,  at  lengthy 
'Ill^giYd  you  five  shillings  for  it  as 
it  is.' 

'If  jGQx  lofdabip  pleases/  an* 
swered  the  footman.  (In  fact  there 
waa  noUiing  else  ibr  him  to  say.) 

The  barg^  was  atroek  at  onca 
Lord  Skin&it  put  on  the  hat,  and, 
for  aaght  I  know,  he  may  wear  it 
stilL 

Well,  I  won't  moxali;$e  an  this 
story^  Hen:  despite  my  &iend's  pro 
yerbial  aconraoy,  it  is  jpst  posaible 
that  he  may  have  been  misinionned ; 
that  the  anecdote  is  what  the  Iti^ans 
call  hen  irnvato,  or,  in  plain  English, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  word  of 
truth  in  it  But  I  oonfeas  that  to 
me  it  does  not  seem  so  highly  im- 
Iffobable^  and,  I  will  candidly  add^ 
similar  cjoasip  has  led  me  to  believa 
that  there  is  not  unlrequently  in 
'  kigji  ]i£e'  a  great  deal  that  might 


ba  contamplated  with  advantaioe  by 

philosophers  below  staim    Do  (he 
philosophera  avail   themselves  of 
iids  teaibhing  ?   I  fear  not    Jeames 
MJoA  Chawles,  Susan. and  Betty  imi- 
tate tl^  fi>ibles  no  lesa  than  the 
virtues,  of  their  bettem     We  all 
admiit  and  depkure  that  spirit  of 
flupakeydom  which  pervades  certain 
phases  ot  English  Society,  which 
sets  half  our  dear  feUow^oountryman 
tmckling  to  a  man  who  httsa  handle 
to  his  name»  or,  worse  still,  to  another 
who  ia  known  to  poBsees  a  large  foir* 
tunck    After,  this  oan  yoa  sneer  at 
the  mixture  of  ebam  drferenoe  and 
twopenny  dignity  of  the  sertMit  who 
wears, for  your  sake^a  coekade,  tags, 
powder,  and  hesaJdio  buttons!^    I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
servants  despise  and  groan  under 
these  insignia  of  office.     My  own 
opinion  is,  Uiat  if  livaiy  went  out  of 
&Jghioa  for  footmonr  butlers  would 
at  onoe  petition  to  wear  iU    A  due 
and  palpable  distinction  between  the 
two  places  must  be  kept  up,  or  the 
kitchen   would   bo  in   a  state  of 
anarcl^.    What!  a  drab  ooaa  or  a 
striped  vest  the  badge  of  slavery? 
The  badge  of  fiddlesticks  I    A  do- 
mestic servant  is  not  more  rigidly 
tied  to  his  duties  than  a  soldier,  or 
a  govemment-offiee  clerk,  or  a  bar* 
rister,   or  a  poor  curate,   wlio  is 
often  harder  worked  than  a  London 
footman,  and  not  nearly  so  well 
remunerated.    We  don't  call  a  red 
jacket,  or  a  tie-wig,  or  a  stuff  gown 
the  badge  of  slavery :  why  should 
an  honest  suit  of  livery  be  so  stig- 
matized ?    Prate  as  they  will  about 
their  free-bom  rights  and  privileges, 
servants  are  the  first  to  respect  these 
relicis  of  ancient  feudalism.     Not 
long  ago  a  cook  who  was  out  of  a 
situation  asked  a  lady  to  assist  her 
in  getting  one.   Before  long,  a  place 
was  found,  and  a  consultation  held 
on  the  subject 

'Pray  mum/  asked  Mrs.  Cook, 
'  does  the  fiunily  'ave  creases  f 

'Water-cresses  for  breakfast?  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know/  answered  her 
kind  patron,  'but  what  can  it 
signify  V 

*  Excme  me,  mum/ interposed  the 
applicant,  'I  don't  think  I  make 
myself  understood,    /mean  creasea 
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on  their  carriage^  note-paper,  liv'ry, 
and  ceterer— ' 

*  Oh  I  armorial  bearings,  yoa 
mean?'  said  the  lady.  '1  really 
cannot  tell  yon.' 

'  Because  'm,  I  rcely  couldn't 
undertake  a  situation  where  there 
wasn't  a  cress  kept.  You  see,  ev'ry 
genteel  fam'ly  'as  a  cress ;  and * 

'And  you  positively  make  that 


a  condition?'  asked  the  lady, 
quietly. 

'  Sutt'nly,  mum,'  says  Mrs.  Cook. 
'  Footman  kep ;  washing  put  out ; 
beer,  tea,  and  ilAm'ly  cress.' 

'Then,  1  really  thmk,  Mrs.  Cul- 
lender,' said  the  lady,  smiling, '  that 
you  had  better  lookout  for  yourself. 
John,  show  this  silly  woman  to  the 
door.' 
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ON  THE  WAY  HOME  FROM  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


IT  is  interesting  to  sote  now  and 
then  what  stralige  coincidenoes 
occnr  in  life,  especially  if  you  take 
the  trouble  to  give  dianoe  a  helping 
hand. 

I  had  tamed  my  back  on  Paris  in 
one  of  those  semi-direct  trains  which 
are  so  convenient  and  are,  unfortu- 
nately, so  few,  namely  in  17  of  the 
Indicateur  des  Ohemins  de  Per, 
which  leaves  the  capital  of  France 
at  noon,  and  reaches  the  port  whose 
name  was  written  on  Queen  Mary's 
heart  at  7.10  in  the  evening.  I  had 
arrived  in  Paris  at  the  same  time 
with  certain  acquaintances,  and  now 
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I  had  entered  a  second-class  car- 
riage, to  find  the  very  same  indivi- 
duals  therein.  Curious  freak  of  for- 
tune, artfully  induced  to  grant  her 
votary  a  favourable  moment ! 

On  looking  round  I  beheld  with- 
out astonishment  my  friends,  Mr., 
Mrs.,  Miss,  and  Master  Gruflan, 
thriffcy  people  in  a  large  way  of  busi- 
ness ;  I  am  not  bound  to  say  in  what 
way.  Besides  them  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bullock,  who  live  on  their  pro- 
perty in  a  suburban  villa;  Monsieur 
Mouton,  teacher  of  French  and 
drawing,  the  mildest  of  men ;  and 
Mr.  Spinks,  a  junior  partner  in  a 
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brewery,  red-haired,  pock-marked, 
and  very  conceited.  I  knew  him, 
but  my  knowledge  amounted  to  this, 
that  I  could  not  bear  him.  Whether 
Spinks  could  bear  me  I  don't  know, 
for  I  never  asked  hioL  All  were 
of  Bamington,  including  self.  It 
turned  out  a  complete  party  of  com- 
patriots when' once  we  were  settled 
in  our  places. 

Afi  they  were  already  eight  in 
number,  with  the  weather  wahn 
(not  to  mention  boxes,  baskets,  and 
handbags),  I  don't  think  I  should 
have  been  very  willingly  admitted 
but  for  Miss  and  Master  GrufiSn, 
who  occupied  the  comers  next  the 
door.  Young  Tommy  was  a  little 
puzzled ;  Lucy — ^I  mean  Miss  Gruf- 
fin— looked  (shall  I  say  it?)  pleased 
when  I  put  my  foot  on  the  carriage- 
step.  In  half  a  second  I  was  up 
and  inside. 

'  If  it  hadn't  been  you,'  said 
Tommy,  'we  should  have  had  enough 
without  you.  Let  us  three  crowd 
round  the  windows  now  to  prevent 
any  one  else  from  getting  in.^ 

We  did  crowd  accordingly  untfl 
the  train  began  to  move;  during 
which  brief  interval  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  precisely  how 
matters  stood.  They  were  reas- 
suring, eatisfaotory  even. 

'You  here.  Gibbous T  said  Mr. 
Gruffin  in  surprise,  as  I  turned 
round  to  salute  him  and  my  other 
fellow-travellers,  with  all  of  whom  I 
was  more  or  less  acquainted.  '  Why, 
I  never  once  caught  sight  of  you  in 
the  Exhibition.* 

'In  such  a  labyrinth  thafs  no 
wonder,'  I  replied. 

*J  did,  though,'  said  Tommy,  slily. 

'Did  you  see  the  multiplying 
tops?'  I  whispered  to  him—*  "proli- 
ferous" they  call  them— which  se- 
parate into  several  tops  while  they 
are  spinning,  and  then  they  all  go 
on  spinning  together.  I  bought  a 
couple.* 

'  Honour  bright,  you  did?'  asked 
Tommy,  earnestly.  '  Oh,  do  let  us 
have  one,  there's  a  good  fellow  I  It 
will  be  such  fun  to  show  it  to  the 
Ba»Tiington  boys  I' 

'  We'll  see  what  we  can  do  when 
I  unpack  my  things.' 

'I  also  noticed  you,' observed  Mon- 
sieur Mouton^  softly,  'admiring  that 


sweet  picture,  The  Little  Stranger 
— "Le  Nouveau-N^,"  in  the  Swiss 
Gallerv  that  stands  in  the  Fare;  I 
mean  the  "  Annexe  pour  Ifes  Beaux- 
Arts  et  Agence."  I  saw  you  were 
not  alone  in  your  admiration,  and 
approve  your  choice.' 

'  Of  pictures?'  I  asked,  in  a  fid- 
getty  way. 

'Of  coarse,'  he  answered.  'It 
showed  your  taste.' 

Miss  Gruffih  pulled  a  little  white 
cabbage-net  from  the  rim  of  her 
bonnet  over  her  face;  in  spite  of 
which  precaution  it  was  auite  appar 
rent  that  her  cheeks  had  suddenly 
become  rosiio*  than  usual. 

'  We  saw  nothing  of  the  picture,' 
said  Mrs.  Gruffin,  quietly  turning  to 
her  husband. 

'  Of  course  you  did  not,'  Tommy 
blurted  out  '  While  you  and  the 
Governor  were  sitting  in  Uie  garden, 
having  your  pennies'-worth  out  of 
your  iron  spring  chairs,  Lucy  slip- 
ped into  the  Duilding,  and  I  followed 
her.  There  we  saw  precipices,  water- 
&lls,  and  snow-storms;  and  Gibbons 
was  looking  at  them  too.  But  what 
Moossew  means  is  a  baby  in  a  cradle, 
with  the  other  young-uhs  just  come 
to  see  ii  The  littlest  is  peeping  in, 
just  as  she  would  peep  into  a  bird's 
nest  in  a  bush  a  little  taller  than 
herself.  The  other  two  girls  are 
saying  to  themselves  what  fan  they'll 
have  in  nursing  it  by-and-by.  And 
then  there*s  a  boy,  almost  as  big  as 
I  am,  who  looks  as  if  he  didn't  want 
it  at  all.  No  more  should  I  if  I  was 
in  his  place.  There  was  plenty  of 
them  already,  without  The  Little 
Stranger.' 

'I  am  sorry,  now,'  said  Mrs. 
Gruffin,  'that  we  did  not  go  into 
the  Swiss  Annexe.  But  was  that 
the  whole  of  the  picture,  Tom?' 

'Oh  no ;  there  was  the  mother  in 
bed,  looking  pleased  and  contented, 
as  much  as  to  say  she  wouldn't 
mind  having  as  many  more;  be- 
cause, you  know,  the  hen  that 
scratches  for  half  a  dozen  chickens 
can  scratch  for  a  dozen.' 

*  Tr^  bien.  Very  well  described,' 
said  Monsieur  Mouton,  with  bland 
approval.  '  I  took  a  sketch  and  notes 
of  that  particular  picture,  in  order 
to  make  a  reduced  copy  as  soon  as 
1  get  back.' 
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'iSfiiich  copy/  I  interposed,  'I 
b^  you  will  dispose  of  to  nobody 
bnt  myself.  I  have  my  own  private 
leanons  for  loving  that  pictura^ 

Monsietir  bowed  hid  acceptance  of 
the  order. 

'But,'  Toiii  continued, 'I  didn't 
at  all  like  the  next  one  to  it.  It  was 
a  boat  on  a  lake  in  Sv^itzerlaud.  In 
the  boat  was  a  fd.ther  and  mother,  in 
mourning,  neatly  dressed  though 
rather  shabby ;  but  they  looked  so 
sorrowful  that  if  I  had  been  a  girl 
I  am  sure  they'd  have  made  me 
cry.* 

'  Yon  did  cty.  Tommy,'  said  Lucy, 
'  and  so  did  I.' 

'More  fool  I,  then.  There  was, 
besides,  a  little  girl  in  the  boat,  who 
didn't  seem  to  understand  what  it 
was  all  about;  and  there  was  a 
baby's  coffin  with  a  wreath  of  flowers 
npon  it  which  the  boat,  I  suppose, 
was  taking  to  the  churchyard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  lake.  It  couldn't 
be  the  baby  in  the  other  picture, 
because  there  was  only  one  girl  here, 
and  the  mothers  weren't  the  same. 
But  I  didn't  like  that  picture  at  all. 
It  made  you  feel  so  wretched  and 
sorrowful.' 

'  An  indisputable  proof  of  its 
merit,'  Monsieur  Mouton  observed, 
with  mild  professional  authority. 
'  Did  you  remark,  dear  Sirs  arid  Mes- 
dames,  how  these  domestic  sceb^s 
went  to  every  heart?  In  all  the 
galleries,  of  whatever  nation,  it  was 
they  which  attracted  the  crowd  of 
gazers.' 

'Who  was  it,*  Lucy  inquired, 
that  said,  'One  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  }cin  ?' 

'  In  Denmark/  M.  Mouton  con- 
tinned,  '  there  was  Extner'S  "  Card 
Players,  Not  knowing  which  to 
choose ;"  Madame  Jerichau's 
"  Wounded  Soldier,"  a  victim  of  the 
Prussians,  with  his  sister  or  his  true 
love  reading  to  him ;  her  '*  Danish 
Fisherman  drying  his  nets,"  with  his 
wife  and  child— the  latter  what  you 
call  "  a  chip  of  the  old  block."  In 
England  there  there  waa  Nfcol's 
"Paying  the  Eent,"  and  '*  Both 
Puzzled,"  the  schoolboy  showing 
liis  master  a  sum,  which  the  dominie 
evidently  cannot  work.  There  was 
O'Neil's  "Eastward  hoi"  soldiers' 
wives  leaving  a  ship  after  taking 


leave  of  theit  husbands.  There  was 
Faed's  "  Baith  Father  and  Mither," 
a  widower  shoemtiker  dressing  his 
daughter  to  go  to  school ' 

'Vulgar  trumpery r  pompously 
interrupted  Spinks.  'Quite  low 
thmgs,  although  the  newspapers  call 
them  "domestic  and  idyllic  inci- 
dents." Give  me  high  art— pictures 
on  a  grand  scale ' 

'  Which  make  yon  feel  a  pain  in 
the  back  of  your  neck  after  you 
have  been  looking  at  them  for  Ave 
or  si^t  minutes,'  M.  Mouton  silly 
lidded ;  '  full  of  glitter,  perhaps,  and 
dilks,  and  jewels,  like  "  The  Diet  at 
Warsaw,  lyys***  in  the  Austrian 
gallery.' 

'  Tes,  I  remember ;  that's  one  of 
my  pictures.' 

*  But  what  is  it  all  abont  ?  What's 
the  meaning  of  it?'  asked  Monsieur 
Mouton  in  honied  tones.  '  What 
has  the  gentleman  done  who  has 
fallen  on  his  back  ?  And  who  are 
the  gentlemen  who  are  staring  at 
him? 

'  They  are— why,  of  coulise  they 
are,'  Spinks  slowly  stahimered, 
'contributing  to— to  carry  on  the 
action  of— the  event  depicted.* 

'  1  suppose  so.  But  what  is  the 
action  ?  Only  tell  me,  what  is  the 
event  depicted  ?'  again  asked  Mou- 
ton with  pertinacious  sUavity.  '  I 
hold  a  picture  to  be  of  little  value 
which  requires  a  long  story  to  be 
told  before  you  can  understand  it, 
and  high  art  pictures  may  be  free 
from  that  fault.  Thus  Dubufe's 
grand  painting  of  the  "Prodi^ 
Soil,"  with  its  two  appendages  in 
neutral  tint  (which  is  going  to 
America  when  the  Exhibition  is 
over),  needs  not  a  word  of  expla- 
nation. But  even  Orchard  son's 
"Christopher  Sly"  getting  out  of 
bed  and  asking  for  small  ale  in  pre- 
ference to  sack,  was  understood  by 
hundreds  who  never  read  Shak- 
speare  and  didii't  know  a  word  of 
English.' 

'That's  true,*  6aid  Mrs.  Gruffin; 
'  I  saw  French  peasants  grinning  at 
it  open-mouthed.  And  equally  clear 
was  Horsley's  pretty  picture,  "  The 
New  Dreps,"  the  little  girl  visiting 
her  grand  mot  het  to  show  the  smart 
frock,  made  much  too  big  for  her, 
to  allow  for  growth.* 

o  a 
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'Thank  yon,  madam.  On  the 
other  hand,  who  wonld  over  gness 
that  Sir  Fianeis  Grant's  "Yisoonnt 
Hardinge,  accompanied  by  his  two 
sons  and  Colonel  Wood,"  were  re- 
turning from  the  battle  of  Feroze- 
Bhah?  They  may  be  very  good 
portraits,  but  they  and  their  horses 
are  so  neat  and  sprnce  that  they 
rather  look  as  if  they  had  jnst  eome 
out  of  a  bandbox,  and  weie  on  their 
way  to  make  a  morning  call/ 

'  And  Elmore's  "  Tmleries," ' 
Mrs.  GmfSn  continued, ' "  ao  June, 
1793"— poor  Marie-Antoinette  in- 
sulted by  the  mob !  Touching  and 
intelligible  pictures  like  that,  which 
appeal  at  once  to  the  feelings,  are 
especially  appropriate  in  an  inter- 
national exhibition.' 

'  The  jpictures,  my  dear,  are  all 
very  well,  and  I  don't  say  a  word 
against  them,'  Mr.  Gruffin  abruptly 
remarked;  'but  pray  let  me  hear  as 
little  about  'Mntemational"  as  pos- 
sible. Ifs  reciprocity  all  on  one 
side.  Of  course  other  nations  have 
lent  a  helping  hand ;  but  the  object 
is  the  praise  and  glory  of  France, 
and  the  filling  of  the  pockets  of  the 
Exhibition  Commissioners.  The 
franc  paid  for  entrance  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  expense.  Yon 
need  ml  your  pocket  with  half- 
franc  pieces,  as  yon  wonld  fill  it 
with  hal4>ence  before  entering  a 
land  of  mendicants.' 

'Idid  find  extra  charges  rather  a 
tax,'  Mr.  Bullock  yentured  to  ob- 
serve* 

'I  tell  you,  sir,  ifs  an  endless 
succession  of  charges  of  ''cinquante 
centimes,"  or  fivepence.  Fifly  cen- 
times entrance  to  the  Chinese  caf6 
— a  pretfy  take  in  I — ^where  you  be- 
hold the  two  flafrfaoed,  far-fetched 
damsels,  and  buy  packets  of  tea  of 
much  the  same  kind  as  you  woul^ 
get  in  the  Bue  YiTienne ;  where 
you  drink  Strasburg  beer  or  seltzer- 
water  in  preference  to  the  bererage 
of  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and  where 
you  listen  to  horrid  noises  called 
Chinese  music,  made  with  gongs, 
cymbals,  marrowbones,  and  rolling- 
pins ' 

'Airs  which  date  from  the  tune  of 
Confudus,'  Mra  Bullock  pleaded. 

'  Negro  melodies  vulgarized,  while 
playing  which  the  musicians  can 


hardly  keep  their  countenances  for 
laughing.  It  is  ail  for  money,'  Mr. 
Gruffin  went  on.  'Fifty  centimes 
to  go  up  in  the  lift— grandly  styled 
the  Ascension  M^canique,  and  ex- 
hibited by  Leon  Edoux,  Paris^-with 
"  Think  of  the  Conductor  "  stuck  up 
inside  the  cage;  and,  when  you 
reach  the  roof,  twenty-five  centimes 
to  be  paid  down,  ready  money,  be- 
fore you  are  allowed  a  peep  through 
the  telescopes  there.' 

'  The  roof  of  the  Exhibition,'  said 
Mrs.  Bullock,  'seen  firom  above, 
looks  like  a  bit  of  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
while  the  Trocadero  opposite  might 
fedrly  pass  for  a  giants'  staircase. 
Did  you  notice,  too,  while  goiog  up, 
the  effect  which  is  said  to  occur  m 
a  balloon  ascent?  It  seemed  as  if 
you  were  sitting  still,  while  every- 
thing else  sunk  nnder  you.  In  de- 
scending, the  reverse  occurs.  You 
can  hardly  believe  that  you  are 
gomg  down.  Ydd  feel  sure  that 
the  Exhibition  and  all  the  things  in 
it  are  being  lifted  in  the  air,  until  it 
catches  you  on  your  feet' 

'  la  your  wanderings  through  the 
bm'lding,'  Mr.  Gruffin  eontinued, 
heedless  of  the  interruption,  'a 
ohair,  delightfully  elastic,  invites 
you  to  sit  down.  Up  rushes  a  wo- 
man, armed  with  a  badge,  who  eom- 
maads  you  to  deliver  ten  oentunes. 
There  is  a  Caf6  Chantant,  entrance 
free ;  but  coDsumption  by  each  per« 
son  entering  is  indispensable.' 

'  I  do  not  quite  see,'  I  modestly 
remarked, '  of  what  nse  caf^^s  chan- 
tants  axe  as  illustrations  of  art  and 
science.  Musio,  for  instance,  is  not 
greatiy  advanced  by  the  Tunisian 
minstrels,  who  drum  with  their  fin- 
gers on  an  earthen  pot  turned  up- 
side down,  playing  a  barbarous 
fiddle  sitting  cross-legged,  and  ac- 
companying it  with  singing  "  Ba !" 
like  a  flock  of  sheep.' 

'The  worst  of  it  too  is  that, 
though  these  may  be  genuine,  many 
of  those  things  are  merely  got  up. 
In  Paris  you  can  have  any  amount 
of  Arabs,  and  niggers,  and  artists 
adrift ;  a  littie  masquerading  helps 
out  the  rest  Such  tomfoolery  is  an 
insult  to  common-sense  visitors. 
The  fact  is,  they  have  attempted  to 
combine  a  serious  Exhibition  with  a 
Bartholomew  Fair.    They  blow  the 
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poumy  trumpet  for  the  Piopagation 
of  Useful  Knowledge.  Aitd  if 
genuine  fixraign  xnonntebankB  are 
not  forthcoming-Huid  pains  to  ob- 
tain them  have  not  been  spared — 
their  place  is  supplied  with  a  spu- 
Tions  article,  wmch  the  public  ao- 
oeptB  with  a  good-natured  smile. 
With  a  little  showy  silk,  glittering 
gauze,  fBiIse  hair,  coloured  calico, 
pearl  powder,  brown  dye,  and  tinsel, 
th^  wUl  speedily  produce  yon  an 
Eastern  danoing-girl,  a  Bussian 
moujik,  a  Turkish  merchant,  a 
Tunisian  light  of  the  hazem,  or  any 
other  ornamental  biped  yon  require. 
Befreshments,  of  course,  are  neces- 
sary. I  don't  grudge  fifty  centimes 
for  a  glass  of  iced  lemonade,  even 
though  handed  to  me  by  a  black  in 
ft  full-dress  coat,  with  a  ring  on  his 
finger  and  a  rose  in  his  buttonhole. 
And  if  a  restaurateur  likes  to  flank 
his  doorway  with  a  brace  of  con- 
ceited negroes  in  oieam-colouzed 
liTeries,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do 
80.  But  what  haTO  the  rest  of 
these  fcdfies  and  nonsenses  to  do 
'With  the  interests  of  manufactures 
and  trade?* 

'Th^  serre  as  adTertisements,* 
Jinks  graciously  explained,  'and 
publioi^  in  trade  is  erexything. 
Even  drop-soenes  in  Paris  are  made 
to  cany  advertasements,  giving  the- 
atrical publicity  between  the  acts. 
I  shall  adTise  our  firm  to  embrace 
the  opportunity.' 

'  M<»e  shame  for  them  if  they  do/ 
growled  Mr.  Gruffin;  'we  would 
nerer  let  ouzselTes  down  so  low  as 
that' 

'But,  my  dear/  gently  interposed 
his  wife,  '  I  am  sure  what  you  call 
the  follies  of  the  Exhibition  are  very 
amusing.* 

'  At  least  they  help  the  fiye-firano 
pieces  to  circulate,'  I  said. 

'The  fif^-centimes  pieces.  Gib- 
bons, if  you  please.  Th^  take  care 
of  the  fifty-^^ntimes  pieces,  beliey- 
ing  that  the  five-franc  pieces  will 
take  care  of  themselTes.  But  I  say, 
young  follow,  now  we  are  on  the 
mon^  question,  what  is  it  that 
brings  you  in  hare?  I  thought  you 
were  so  eoonomical  in  your  ways, 
mostly  travelling  third-class  on  the 
oontinent,  eh?' 

'  Very  easily  answered,  sir.    This 


semi-direct  train  has  no  third-class 
carriages,  which  procures  me  the 
pleasure  of  your  company.  But 
you,  sir— excuse  me—why  are  you 
second-class,  travelling  with  ladles 
accustomed  to  be  first^slass?* 

'For  the  best  of  reasons,  my 
worthy  lad.  Prices  in  Paris  have 
gone  up,  up,  up  (I  wonder  whether 
they'll  ever  come  down,  down, 
down !)  to  such  an  extent  that,  on 
reckoning  up  the  contents  of  our 
united  purses,  we  found  that  if  we 
travelled  first-class  we  should  have 
scarcely  enough  cash  to  sleep  in 
Calais,  which  we  prefer  to  crossing 
the  Channel  by  night  I  thought  of 
telegraphing  for  a  remittance  to  be 
sent  to  the  British  Money-order  Of- 
fice, which  many  parties  at  the  Ex- 
hibition find  so  convenient;  but 
Mrs-G ' 

'I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  it 
sooner/ 1  said ;  '  I  have  more  money 
left  than  I  shall  want,  and  if  five  or 
ten  pounds  are  of  any  use * 

Miss  Gruffin  looked  anxious  and 
doubtful  of  the  result  when  I  made 
this  offer  to  her  honoured  parent. 
Luckily,  her  apprehensions  turned 
out  groundless. 

'Well,  you're  an  honest  fellow/ 
he  said, '  and  I  don't  mind  taking  it 
from  ffou.  You  may  lend  me  ten 
sovereigns.  It  will  be  the  best  plan 
after  aUL' 

I  counted  into  his  hand  the  golden 
coin.  Spinks  was  thunderstruck 
and  turned  yellow  with  envy.  Mr. 
Gruffin  pencilled  something  on  a 
leaf  in  ms  pocket-book,  tore  it  out, 
folded  it,  and  handed  it  to  me.  '  I 
like  to  do  things  in  a  business  way/ 
he  said;  '  take  caie  of  that  acknow- 
ledgment until  you  get  your  money 
back  again.' 

I  gravely  deposited  the  autograph 
in  my  portemonnaia  Mrs.  Gruffin 
nodded  her  approval ;  Lucy  smiled 
a  pleasant  smile;  while  Tommy 
seemed  to  wonder  whether  I  wero 
not  Baron  Bothschild  in  disguise, 
or  the  proprietor  of  tiie  Australian 
pyramid  of  gold  whose  effigy  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Exhibition, 

'Fifty  centimes!'  Mr.  Gruffin  re- 
sumed, 'for  admission  even  into  the 
Chapelle  du  Parol  To  be  sure, 
people  don't  go  there  to  say  theur 
prayers.    It  is  an  exhibition  of  re- 
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ligions  art  wd  eoclesiastical  npbol-. 
stery.  There  are  stations  (repre- 
sentations of  the  olpsing  incidents  of 
the  SuYiour's  lifeX  bas  r^^Iipfs,  stained 
gl^s  window^,  vestments,  pave- 
ments, candelahrasj  baby  Christs  in 
mangers,  organs,  Instres,  relics  of 
martyred  saints  inclosed  in  wax- 
work bodies,  gilded  altar-pieces^ 
shrines,  bibles,  missals,  lecterns, 
church  music  pricked  in  notes  not 
legible  now,  Oaivarys  crowded  with 
statues  as  large  as  life,  crucifixes. 
Madonnas,  waxen  tapers  of  the  oldest 
as  well  as  the  newest  fashion,  gilded 
arm-chairs  for  episcopal  sitters,  em- 
broidered stools  for  i^ferior  digni- 
taries, painted  statues — Oh,  dear 
mel  it  completely  takes  mj  breath 
away/ 

'And  w)io  do  you  think  I  saw 
there,*  asked  Mrs.  Bullock, '  making 
ritualistic  observations  ?' 

'  Perhaps  even  qur  beloved  vicar. 
I  fancy  he  is  far  gonp  enough  for 
that' 

'Exactly  so.  Ton  have  guessed 
right.  He  has  secured  a  set  of  gold- 
embroidered  vestments  which  he 
told  me  (quite  in  confidence)  he 
intends  producing,  for  the  admira- 
tion—or perhaps  to  the  di>gust— of 
his  flock,  at  the  first  wedding  of  any 
importance  that  takes  place  in  the 
parish.  Who  would  you  say.  Miss 
Grufin,  is  the  likeliest  bride  to 
enjoy  the  honour  of  inaugurating 
the  white  silk  vestments  embroidered 
with  gold  ?* 

'How  should  I  know?'  answered 
Lucy,  somewhat  pettishly.  '  1  don't 
listen  to  the  gossip  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.* 

'And  I  neither  originate  nor  re- 
peat that  gossip ;  so  don't  be  cross, 
dear,'  Mrs.  Bullock  good-naturedly 
replied.  'There  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  making  a  suitablo 
match,  as  your  mamma  will  tell 
you,  if  you  won't  believe  me.' 

*  I  should  have  no  objection  to  bo 
the  bridegroom  on  that  occasion,' 
said  Spinks,  self-sufficiently,  at  the 
same  time  eyeing  Lucy  with  a  look 
that  did  not  please  me  at  all.  'It 
would  \>Q  just  the  thing  ror  me. 
A  little  proper  display  maintains 
one's  dignity  and  raises  one  above 
the  vulgar  democracy.  Plain  wed- 
dings are  all  very  well  for  working 


people.  Wheucfvttr  I  set  iBarried, 
it  shall  be  by  a  High  Church  minis- 
ter, fisted  \3ij  at  least  i^  coupl^  of 
other  clergymen.' 

'  A  plain  wedding  did  well  anongh 
for  us,  Sarah,  I  think,'  Mr.  GrufiSn 
sarcastically  observed  to  hi4  wife; 
'  but  you  know,  my  dear,  we  might 
call  oiirselves  working  people  then. 
We  were  not  yet  raised  above  the 
vulgw  democracy.  We  certainly 
did  not  belong  to  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  nor—'  with  a  contemptuoup 
glance  at  Spinks — ^'do  I  see  any- 
body here  tnat  does,  unless  irs 
you.  Gibbons ;  which  would  be  news 
to  us.  in  my  time,  young  meo 
thought  more  about  the  girl  th^ 
married  thap  about  the  parson  who 
married  them  and  their  gewga^ 
finery.  It  is  ridiculous  to  get  threo 
people  to  do  what  one  can  dp  iast 
as  well  or  better.  A  plain  white 
surplice,  with  a  black  hood  or  scarf, 
was  not  less  decent  and  resi)ectable 
than ' 

'  But  is  it  not  a  pity,'  Mrs.  Gruffin 
interrupted,  making  a  violent  efibrt 
to  turn  the  conversation  into  a 
quieter  track — *  is  it  not  a  pity  that 
so  many  really  fine  and  solid  things 
8|)ould  be  built  up  and  put  together, 
only  to  pull  them  down  a^ain? 
The  chapel,  for  instance,  of  which 
we  have  been  talking,  would  be  wel- 
come in  manjr  a  parish,  and  might 
be  useful  even  where  it  stands.  The 
lighthouse  "of  the  Dover  Jlock" 
would  render  good  service  op  many 
a  dangepus  storm-beaten  coast^  al- 
though it  is  merely  a  show  thing  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars ;  but  it  can  pro- 
bably be  easily  taken  to  pieces. and 
put  togethoi:  again,  like  a  gigantic 
toy.' 

'Bravo,  for  the  lighthouse  I'  said 
Mr.  GruflSn,  '  with  its  entrance  free 
from  noon  till  three  in  th^  after- 
noon; reserved  for  business  and 
professional  visitors  from  three  till 
six.  Not  many  of  the  pu])lio,  how- 
ever, toqk  the  trouble  to  climb  to 
the  top.  Perhaps  they  would  have 
been  more  numerous  if  they  had 
had  to  pay  fifty  centimes  for  the 
privilege.' 

'And  what  will  become  of  th9 
trees  (transplanted  here  in  springX 
when  they  are  transplanted  back  to 
somewhere  in  the  autunm  ?    There 
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18  no  need,  therefore,  of  constmci- 
ing artificial  ruins  in  the  Exhibition ; 
they  only  forestall  what  most  be  the 
general  aspect  of  the  place  some 
three  or  four  months  hence/ 

'  And  yet/  said  Monsieur  Monton, 
'  there  is  a  capital  ruined  tower,  put 
together  with  true  artistic  feeling. 
Benind  it,  some  chimes  play  not 
"  Those  Evening  Bells/* which  would 
be  inconsistent  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  that  very  pretty  Swiss 
tnne,  "  The  Bride  of  Appenzell." 
The  whole  is  given  as  a  specimen 
of  what  Oomboz,  Architecte-Entre- 
preneur  can  do  in  the  way  of  rocte^ 
grottos,  artificial  stalactites^,  small 
aquariums,  and  other  ramifications 
of  that  branch  of  art.  At  the  back 
of  the  ruin  there  is  also  a  nice  little 
waterfall.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Gruffin, 
you  understand  those  things  better 
than  I  do,  but  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  Exhibition  for  lakes,  cascades, 
aquariums,  jets  d'eau,  drinking  foun- 
tains, steam  generation,  cleansing, 
and  other  purposes^  must  be  some- 
thing quite  enormous/ 

'Sufficient  for  a  town  contaim'ng 
one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants/ 

'The  aquariums  too,  which  you 
mention,*  resumed  Mrs.  Gruffin,  'are 
as  solid  as  if  they  were  to  last  for 
centuries.  The  fresh-water  aqua- 
rium  ' 

'Is  useless,  except  as  a  summer 
show/  chimed  in  her  critical  hus- 
band. 'Like  the  one  at  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer,  built  by  the  same  artist, 
they  can't  keep  the  frost  out  of  it  in 
winter.  If  they  don't  drain  it  dry, 
the  whole  thing  will  burst  as  soon 
as  the  thermometer  drops  below  the 
freezing  point' 

'And  the  marine  aquarium * 

'  With  half  a  dozen  sea  anemones 
and  as  many  crabs ;  other  live  fish 
being  as  hard  to  raise  as  many 
people  find  a  ten-pound  note,  which 
IS  a  pity.  Because  the  idea  is  not 
bad  of  taking  people  down  into  a 
cellar  to  behola  fish  swimming  in  a 
dining-room  overhead  floored  with 
glass. 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  cot- 
tages pulled  down/  said  Lucy. 
'  When  I  went  over  them,  I  asked 
myself  if  I  could  manage  to  live  in 
them ;  and  I  answered  myself  t)iat 
I  thought  X  could/ 

'I  couldn't/  said  Spinks,in  disgust. 


'  Nobody  asked  you/  Mrs.  Bullock 
replied. 

'And  60  cheap,  tool'  Lucy  con- 
tinued. '  A  house  of  your  own  for 
eighty  pounds!  Another,  dearer, 
costing  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  had  a  cellar,  two  bedcham- 
bers, a  parlour,  and  a  vestibule  in 
which  you  can  do  the  cooking,  so  as 
to  keep  your  sitting-room  smart.  1 
did  not  like  the  Antwerp  labourers* 
houses,  although  more  roomy ;  they 
put  you  too  much  in  mind  of  the 
cobbler's  stall  which  served  him  for 
kitchen  and  parlour  and  all/ 

*lfl/  said  Mrs.  Bullock,  giving 
Spinks  a  look, '  were  projecting  love 
in  a  cottage,  I  think  I  should  prefer 
one  of  the  Habitations  Ouvri^res,built 
on  the  Mulhouse  model.  Being  fur- 
nished, you  are  better  able  to  judge 
of  its  comfort;  only,  when  I  went 
over  it,  one  bedroom  was  closed  to  the 
public,  *'  because/*  said  a  paper  stuck 
on  the  door, "  the  child  is  asleep/' 
Which  is  at  least  a  proof  that  people 
can  bring  up  families  even  in  cot- 
tages. Tms,however,  was  the  dearest 
of  all,  costing  five  thousand  francs^ 
or  two  hundred  pounds.' 

'  For  my  part/  said  Spinks,  wincing 
under  these  pin-pricks, '  I  consider 
the  only  tolerable  dwellings  exhi- 
bited were  the  Western  Farmer's 
House,  U.S.,  the  Portable  House 
from  Louisiana,  and  the  Moveable 
Swiss  Oh&let,  which  latter  would 
make  a  nice  shooting-box.' 

'Say,  rather,  a  roomy  mansion; 
or  perhaps,*  Mrs.  Bullock  pitilessly 
added, '  you  would  prefer  the  palace 
of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  r 

'Ye-yes;  but  without  the  black 
attendants.' 

'  They  will  surely  never  think  of 
pulling  that  down/  said  Lucy. 

'  Perhaps  they  will  not/  Monsieur 
Mouton  diffidently  surmiFed.  '  There 
are  rumours  that  many  things  may 
be  left  as  they  are :  nobody  knows. 
The  Government  has  not  yet  de- 
clared its  intentions,  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  may  some- 
what depend  on  the  Emperor.*  I 
would  affirm  nothing,  but  there  is 
talk  that  the  building  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Czar,  for  eventual 
removal  to  St.  Petersburg.' 

♦  The  'Moniteur  de  VAnn^i'  has  nii- 
nouDced  that  the  Champ  de  Mars  ia  to  be 
restored  to  iU  original  ntate. 
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*  I  don't  care  about  the  bnilding/ 
said  Mrs.  Bullock,  '  but  I  do  love 
the  Pare  and  the  Beserved  Garden/ 

'Fifly  centimes  r  ejacmlated  Mr. 
GrufBn. 

'Whose  beds,  so  brilliantly  em« 
broidered  with  flowers,  have  given 
me  new  ideas  for  my  worsted-work. 
But  toll  me  now,  candidly,  Mr. 
Grufi&n,  is  not  the  Exhibition  a  great 
success?' 

'Tes;  because  people  can  do  other 
things  iliere  besides  unproving  their 
minds.  They  eat  there,  they  drink 
there,  and  don't  they  go  to  sleep 
there? 

'  A  most  wonderful  collection?' 

'  Of  which  you  cannot  get  a  gene* 
ral  view,  as  you  could  of  our  Exhi- 
iion  in  Paxton's  building.' 

'  Not  inside  it,  I  grant ;  but  mount 
the  steps  of  the  Trocadero,  and  from 
the  top  you  will  see  that  the  circular 
form  of  the  Paris  building  harmo- 
nises with,  and  might  have  been 
suggested  by,  the  curved  sweep 
which  the  Seine  makes  round  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  You  must  own 
that  it  is  a  noble  sight' 

'And  the  curiosities,  papa,  inside 
and  out!  The  veiled  statue,  the 
Ck>medy  weeping  behind  her  mask^ 
the  Mendicant  Love,  the  Dying  Na- 
poleon, the  Adam  and  Eve  presented 
by  the  Danes  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales!  Did  you  see  the  "Bed, 
White,  and  Blue,"  a  vessel  of  two 
tons  burden,  which  crossed  the  Atr 
lantio  in  thirty-eight  days  ?' 

'  Fifty  centunes,  my  dear.' 

'  Did  you  see  the  nuggets,  the  re- 
torted gold,  and  the  mass  of  mala- 
chite, in  Queensland?  Did  you 
notice  the  ram's  head  crystalliiBed 
by  being  put  into  a  salt  lagoon  on 
York's  Peninsula?  Did  you  re- 
mark, at  the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope, 
the  ostrich  feathers,  white,  black, 
and  grey;  the  muff,  boa,  and  cu£b, 
made  of  vultures'  down ;  the  ladies' 
bonnets  cut  out  of  the  cobrarcapella 
snake-skin;  the  melon-seed  brace- 
lets, made  by  one  of  the  old  slave 
stock  named  Spapie  Hendricks,  to 
be  delivered,  after  the  Exhibition, 
to  an  address  not  communicated; 
the  porcupine-quill  baskets  filled 
with  native  everlasting  flowers  V 

'  All  which,  my  dear  Miss  Gruffin,' 
Monsieur  Mouton  suggested,  'are 
proolis  that  Art  may  be  applied  to 


the  humblest  objects,  and  that  the 
humblest  objects  may  be  dignified 
by  Art.' 

'lam  glad,  girl, you  used  your 
eyes  so  well    There  was  certainly 

?Ienty  to  exercise  them  on.  What 
was  very  delighted  to  see  was  the 
British  resistance  to  the  French 
claims  of  having  invented  every- 
thing. Why,  only  the  other  day, 
somebody  found  an  old  letter  of 
Pascal's  in  which  the  word  "  attrac- 
tion" is  employed;  therefore,  he 
argues,  the  law  of  universal  gravi- 
tation ought  to  be  called,  not  New- 
ton's but  Pascal's  law!' 

'Ah !  you  mean  the  transparencies 
in  the  Great  Gallery.' 

'Certainly;  and  no  other  nation 
has  utilised  the  windows  allotted  to 
them  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
instructive  flEtcte.  Thus,  on  one  we 
have  a  picture  of  Puffing  Billy, 
the  First  Locomotive  Engine  with 
smooth  wheels,  made  by  Wilham 
Hedle^  in  i8 13,  to  work  the  Wylam 
CoUieries.  In  another  we  behold 
Henry  Bell's  steam-boat,  the  Comet, 
which  First  Navigated  the  Clyde  in 
1813,  for  Passengers  and  Goods, 
and  introduced  Steam  Navigation 
into  Europe.  Then  there  is  a  re- 
minder of  the  penny  postage,  with 
a  reproduction  of  the  famous  Mul- 
ready  envelope,  stating  that  the 
number  of  letters  in  1839,  hefi^^ 
penny  postage,  was  82,470,596;  in 
1866,  m  consequence  of  penny 
postage,  it  amounted  to  597*377>6i6. 
There  is  also  a  picture  of  the  First 
Bailway  Train,  Darlington,  Sept  a7> 
1825.  "This,  the  first  locomotive 
used  on  a  public  railws^,  was  built 
by  George  Stephenson  in  1825,  and 
continued  to  run  on  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Bailway  till  1846." 
Oh,  no!  The  English  have  origi- 
nated nothing;  the  French  invented 
everything  r 

'Calais!  Your  tickets, gentlemen 
and  ladies,'  said  the  ra£fway  con- 
ductor, appearing  at  the  window. 

Just  before  the  train  rolled  into 
the  station,  Mr.  GrufSn  abruptly 
asked  me,  'But,  I  say.  Gibbons, 
what  interest  do  you  expect  on  this 
acconunodation?  No  unreasonable 
percentage,  I  hope?' 

I  was  about  to  reply  in  an  off- 
hand way, '  Nothing  at  all :  who  do 
you  take  me  for?'  but  checked  my- 
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self  in  time  to  avoid  appearing  a 
goose.  After  a  moments  deep  re- 
flection, 'Well,  sir/  I  said,  'under 
the  circumstances,  will  it  be  too 
mnch  to  ask  yon  for  a  dinner  ?* 

'  Very  good;  be  it  so.  Gome  and 
take  what  we  bap]>en  to  have  next 
Sunday  at  six.  Singular,  though, 
that  you  should  have  been  looking 
at  the  Swiss  pictures  without  our 
being  aware  of  it,  while  we  were 
resting  ourselves  outside  the  gallery. 
Perhaps,'  he  added,  with  a  knowing 
smile, '  my  wife,  who  is  so  particular 
about  Lucy,  was  aware  of  it  Never 
mind:  there  has  been  no  harm 
done/ 

I  felt  the  colour  mount  to  my 
templei^  but  prudently  made  no 


reply  but  a  bow.  As  I  handed  the 
ladies  out  of  the  carriage  I  could 
see,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Gruffin  tms 
aware  of  the  circumstance.  I  con- 
soled myself  with  the  thought  that 
it  might  simplify  the  duty  which  I 
had  to  perform  next  Sunday  evening. 
So  I  resolved,  as  a  pleasant  souvenir 
of  the  Exhibition,  to  wear  my  calf- 
skin boots  made  there,  to  measure, 
in  five-and-forty  minutes,  for  the 
moderate  charge  of  ten  francs  and  a 
half,  and  to  present  Tommy,  besides 
his  multiplymg  tops,  with  a  packet 
of  American  biscuits  made  by  steam. 
What  I  reserved  for  his  sister  was  a 
little  something,  fabricated  out  of 
Yictoria  gold,  and  resembling  in 
shape  the  letter  0. 
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BX  IHB  AUTHOB  OF  *  ThS  PbIVATB  LDPI  OF  AN  EASTEBN  EiNO.' 


ISMAIL  PAOHA  is  the  fifth  in 
succession  from  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  in  Egypt 
His  urbanity  and  intelligence  during 
his  recent  visit  seem  to  have  won 
for  him  the  good-will  of  the  people 
both  in  Paris  and  London,  although 
he  somewhat  amused  the  populace 
in  Paris  by  his  alarm  when  a  pistol 
was  fired  during  the  performance  of 
the  opera  of '  Don  Oarlos.'  He  evi- 
dently thought  he  was  fired  at,  and 
speedily  left  the  theatre.  His  ac- 
cession to  power  was  marked  by  a 
circumstance  sufficiently  curious  in 
itself  to  merit  narration. 

Said  Pacha,  his  predecessor,  was 
known  to  be  very  ill,  and  Ismail,  the 
heir-apparent,  was  hourly  expecting 
intelligence  of  Said's  decease.  Said 
was  in  Alexandria,  and  Ismail  in 
Cairo,  so  that  the  first  intelligence 
would  certainly  be  conveyed  by 
telegraph.  It  is  usual  in  Egypt  to 
remrd  the  individual  who  first  an- 
nounces the  accession  of  the  Pacha 
to  the  supreme  dignity  by  creating 
him  a  bey,  if  he  bo  a  commoner, 
and  a  pacha  if  he  is  already  a  bey 
—pacha  being  the  highest  title  of 
nobility  conferred  in  Egypt 

The  enperintendent  of  the  tele- 


graph at  Cairo,  aware  of  the  hope- 
less nature  of  Said's  complaint,  and 
hourly  expecting  news  of  his  demise, 
took  up  his  abode  at  the  .telegraph 
office,  m  order  that  he  might  be  the 
first  to  communicate  the  intelligence 
to  the  new  viceroy.  He  waited  and 
waited,  but  hour  after  hour  pas^ 
away,  and  the  expected  news  did  not 
come.  Said  was  evidently  an  un- 
conscionably long  time  in  dying. 

At  length,  tired  of  waiting,  after 
more  than  forty  hours  of  wakeful- 
ness, Bessy  Bey  called  a  young  man, 
an  assistant  in  the  department,  in 
whom  he  hoped  he  could  confide, 
and  told  him  what  he  was  expecting. 
'  I  am  about  to  lie  down,'  said  Bessy 
Bey  to  him.  '  They  have  made  me 
a  couch  in  the  next  room.  Wake  me 
the  moment  the  telegram  comes 
from  Alexandria.'    The  young  man 

gromised  obedience.  But  before 
jing  down  Bessy  Bey  said  further 
to  bun, 'Be  faithful  in  this  matter 
and  you  shall  have  from  me  five 
hundred  francs '  (20/.),  and  sosaying 
the  Bey  resigned  himself  without 
fear  to  his  repose. 

The  telegram  came  whilst  he 
slept,  three  hours  after.  Sfdd  Pacha 
was  dead.  The  young  man,  the  bey's 
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assistapt^  zeflected  that  by  commu- 
nicating  the  news  himself  to  Ismail, 
who  was  anxiously  expecting  it,  ho 
would  get  pore  than  five  hundred 
francs— 60,  leaving  bis  master  asleep, 
he  posted  off  in  hot  haste  to  Chou- 
brab,  where  Ismail  was  then  resid- 
ing, with  the  telegram  in  his  hand. 
He  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
without  delay.  Ismail  made  him  a 
bey  upon  the  spot,  but  gave  him  no 
largesse,  such  as  he  expectcKL 

In  his  excitement,  however,  Ismail 
had  dropped  the  paper  containiug 
the  announcement  of  Said's  death, 
and  the  young  man  picked  ft  up, 
aud,  as  i^oon  e^  he  got  leave  to  de- 
part from  tlie  palace,  he  took  the 
telegram  to  his  master,  Bessy  ^ey, 
whom  he  roused  from  slumber. 
Bessy  Bey  was  delighted  at  beiog 
able,  as  he  hoped,  to  communicate 
the  news  first  to  the  future  viceroy, 
and  gave  the  order  for  the  five  hun- 
dred francs  there  and  then  to  the 
young  man. 

Hurrying  off  to  the  palace,  Bessjy 
Bey  was  quickly  undeceived.  His 
news  was  already  known.  The  pacha 
received  him  coldly.  He  got  no 
honour.  He  soon  found  out  by 
whom  he  had  been  forestalled,  and 
returned  to  the  olSce  to  abuse  his 
assistant  in  gQod  set  te|:m%  and  to 
dismiss  him. 

'  Speak  to  me  with  iporp  respect, 
my  brother/  said  the  young  man, 
'  for  I  am  a  bey  as  well  as  you,  and 
cannot  be  dismissed  from  my  post 
under  government  without  his  high- 
ness's  sanctioiL  Let  us  go  to  him 
together.' 

But  Bessy  Bey  was  by  no  meai^^ 
prepared  for  this,  and,  on  reflection, 
thought  he  had  better  be  quiet,  and 
let  the  matter  drop.  The  young 
man  who  exhibited  such  '  smart- 
ness,' as  the  Americans  would  call 
it,  is  now  governor  of  a  province,  a 
favourite  at  court,  the  companion  of 
the  pacha  in  Paris  and  London,  apd 
a  much  greater  man  than  Bessy  B^ 
ever  was. 

The  accession  of  Said,  hqwever, 
the  uncle  and  predecessor  of  th9 
present  viceroy,  was  marked  by  a 
much  more  extraordinary  and  cha- 
racteristic event— an  event  that 
would  be  considered  horrible  any- 
where else  except  in  Egypt 


The  head  of  the  family,  the  qldest 
male  within  certain  degrees  of  af- 
finity, succeeds  to  the  goveroment 
in  Egypt,  not  the  eldest  son. 

Abbas  Pacha,  pr^ecessor  of  Said, 
was  hated  for  his  cruelty.  He 
seemed  to  think  no  more  of  human 
life  than  most  men  do  of  capioe  life, 
and  he  thought  le^s  of  murdering  or 
torturing  a  human  being  than  most 
men  would  think  of  i)utting  a  dog 
to  death  in  the  least  painful  manner. 
As  an  example.  He  was  walking  ifi 
the  grounds  of  his  palace  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  when  a  new 
breech-loading  gun,  a  fowling-piece, 
was  brought  to  him.  He  was  a  good 
shot,  and  ordered  it  to  be  Ipaded 
with  ball,  which  was  done. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  a 
poor  peasant  woman  had  just  filled 
her  water-pot  at  the  river,  and  was 
we^lking  up  the  bank  with  the  water- 
pot  on  her  head.  Abbas  presented 
the  gun  at  her  and  fired.  She  was 
wounded  in  the  back  and  fell  writh- 
ing to  the  ground.  The  courtiers 
applauded  the  accuracy  of  his  high- 
nesses aim,  and  the  viceroy  himself 
returned  the  weapon  to  the  attendant 
who  had  brought  it,  saving  that  be 
was  satisfied  with  it  Ijo  qqe  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  the  poor 
wretch  who  l;ad  been  wounded.  She 
died  that  night 

It  is  not  wonderful  then,  such 
being  the  character  of  Abbas,  that  he 
was  mur()ered  at  last  It  i^  said  that 
those  who  did  it,  bis  own  servant, 
w^re  instigated  by  memhiers  of  bis 
own  family,  whom  he  had  outraged, 
so  to  do. 

Abbas  wag  living  at  the  pall^!e  of 
Benia,  near  Cairo,  when  he  was 
murdered,  and  the  chief  eunuch, 
who  discovered  the  fs^i  in  the  mom« 
ing,  before  any  one  else  knew  it, 
called  £lfi  Bey,  the  governor  of 
Cairo,  to  the  palace,  in  order  that 
they  might  together  concert  mea- 
sures for  their  pwn  bcpefit,  bef(»e 
the  event  shoidd  become  generally 
known.  They  decided  that  they 
shoulfl  put  Elami  Pacha,  son  of 
Abbas,  on  the  throne^  and  not  Said 
Ts^hs^,  who  wafi  then  at  Alexandria., 
and  who  by  Mohammedan  law  was 
the  rightful  heir.  Had  Elami  been 
on  the  spot  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded, but,  unfortunately  lor  them. 
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he  was  then  at  sea,  hsTiog  set  out 
in  a  steamer,  two  days  before,  to  go 
to  France,  intendiDg  to  make  a  tour 
of  Europe.  If  they  could  succeed  in 
keeping  the  viceroy's  death  a  secret 
until  he  could  be  recalled,  th^  two 
friends,  the  chief  eunuch  and  the 
governor  of  Cairo,  doubted  not  that 
their  enterprise  would  be  successful, 
and  that  the  new  pacha  would  do 
anything  they  pleased  for  them 
afterwards.  The  difficulty  was  to 
keep  the  death  a  secret  A  telej?ram 
was  sent  to  Alexandria  forthwith,  in 
the  name  of  the  viceroy,  ordering  the 
swiftest  steamer  available  to  be  sent 
after  Elami  Pacha  to  recall  him. 
Said  was  himself  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
and  therefore  the  necessary  orders 
had  to  be  issued  by  him. 

Carefully  as  Elfi  Bey  and  the 
chief  euuuch  took  their  measures  to 
conceal  the  viceroy's  death,  whis- 
pers were  spread  from  the  palace  in 
various  directions  that  all  was  not 
right :  and  Halim  Pacha,  a  friend  of 
Said,  having  heard  of  the  order  sent 
to  Said,  and  having  heard  likewise 
the  whispers  alluded  to,  sent  another 
message  to  him  by  telegraph,  stating 
that  the  house  he  desired  in  Cairo 
was  empty,  and  begging  of  him  to 
come  himself  to  occupy  it,  and  not 
to  send  for  any  other  tenant.  Halim 
wzis  afraid  to  speak  more  explicitly. 
Said  understood  him,  and  did  not 
send  for  l^iamL 

The  expedient  which  Elfi  Bey 
adopted  in  order  to  conceal  the 
death  of  the  viceroy  was  one  which 
probably  would  only  have  entered 
mto  the  heEul  of  an  Oriental,  and 
which  an  Oriental  only  would  have 
had  the  hardihood  to  execute.  It 
was  this.  He  got  the  dead  body  of 
the  viceroy.  Abbas,  already  more 
than  unpleasant,  dressed  up  in  the 
ordinary  clothes,  ordered  one  of  the 
viceroy's  carriages,  had  the  corpse 
lifted  into  its  accustomed  seat,  and 
took  his  own  seat,  as  ha  had  often 
done  during  the  life  of  Abbas,  at  his 
left  band.  It  was  given  out  that 
Abbas  was  going  to  the  palace,  which 
he  had  himself  built  in  the  Pesert, 
ten  miles  from  Cairo,  the  palace 
called  after  him,  the  Abbassieh; 
other  carriages  followed,  and,  durlug 


the  horrible  drive,  he,  Elfi  Bey, 
lifted  the  arm  of  the  dead  man 
occasionally,  as  if  replying  to  the 
greetings  of  the  multituda  Was  it 
not  horrible  ?  In  this  way  the  drive 
was  accomplished.  The  viceroy  had 
gone,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  bury 
himself  in  the  Abassieh,  and  there 
to  celebrate  his  usual  orgies,  remote 
from  puhlio  business.  IJothing 
more! 

But  the  truth  had  got  wind.  It  was 
known  that  Abbas  was  dead  notwith- 
standing Elfi's  Bey's  horrible  drive. 
Said  had  come  to  Cairo,  and  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  Constantinople  to  an- 
nounce the  fact  of  Abbas'  death  and 
of  his  own  accession.  Elfi  still  had 
his  own  guards  in  the  citadel  of 
Cairo.  He  daily  expected  the  re- 
turn of  Elami.  It  was  not  until 
eight  days  after  the  death  of  Abbas 
that  he  became  convinced  that 
Elami  was  not  coming,  that  the 
country  had  accepted  Said  as  its 
ruler,  and  that  there  was  no  more 
hope  for  him.  Shut  up  in  the  cita- 
del, he  trembled  as  he  thought  of 
the  revenge  which  Said  Pacha  would 
take  on  him,  and  he  became  finally 
convinced  that  there  was  no  more 
hope  for  him.  Said,  in  the  mean- 
time, sent  to  him  to  say  that  he 
looked  with  leniency  on  his  trans- 
gression, inasmuch  as  it  resulted 
from  too  great  a  devotion  to  his  late 
master,  and  his  family.  But  Elfi 
judged  Said  by  himself,  and  believed 
that  the  direst  tortures  would  be  his 
fate,  when  he  gave  himself  up,  so  he 
destroyed  himself  by  poison. '  What 
a  fool  r  said  Said,  when  he  heard  tho 
news;  'had  I  not  promised  to  for- 
give bim  V  Such  is  Egyptian  Ufo 
in  high  places ! 

Ismail  Pacha,  the  present  ruler  in 
•Egypt,  is  about  thirty-nine  years  of 
ago,  with  a  mild  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, a  yellowish  or  carroty 
beard,  usually  dyed,  and  an  inordi- 
nate passion  for  amassing  money. 
To  this  last  passion  everything  else 
seems  subordinate  with  him;  and, 
with  a  monopoly  of  cotton  and  sugar 
in  Egypt,  he  has  contrived  to  render 
himself  perhaps  the  richest  indivi- 
dual, privately,  in  Europe  or  Africa. 
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MARY  EAGLESTONE'S  LOVER. 
CHAPTER  IV 

THB  CRUEL  SDNUaHT, 


IT  was  all  clear  as  the  Btm  at  noon- 
day! So  the  neighbours  said 
when  they  spoke  of  the  parted  lovers. 
Quite  right.  Very  prudent  It  was 
never  wise  to  clog  a  rising  man  with 
an  engagement  And  she  was  never 
going  to  wait  for  him;  that  was 
quite  clear— clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day. 

But  it  was  a  very  cruel  sunlight 
that  made  all  these  revelations. 
Mary  shrunk  away  from  its  beams 
whenever  she  could ;  but  at  other 
tunes  she  held  herself  erect,  and 
schooled  herself  back  into  the  old 
manners  and  the  old  ways. 

If  Harvfiy  had  been  faithful !— if 
she  had  not  suffered  the  blow  from  ^ts 
hand!  But,  coming  from  that  hand, 
she  would  never  confess  how  keenly 
she  had  been  wounded.  No  Spartan 
ever  bore  more  bravely.  She  sought 
no  rest,  fled  to  no  shade:  but  let 
the  cruel  sunlight  in,  and  walked 
in  its  glitter  steadily.  Even  Lady 
Mary  was  deceived. 

And  then  the  sunlight  brightened 
up  Eaglestone  Manor,  where  the 
Tafton  Smiths  were  making  exami- 
nations. There  the  stones  were 
eloquent,  and  the  gardens  and 
sloping  grass-lands,  the  river's  bank 
ana  the  pine-tree  wood,  held  tradi- 
tions firmly.  "When  Mary  was  wan- 
dering there  she  met  an  old  lady, 
with  a  busy  step  and  velvet  shoes, 
a  black  curled  'front'  and  glassy 
light-grey  eyes,  who  told  her  it  was 
very  wise  to  give  aU  that  up.  And 
she  heard  murmuring  stories  of 
rising  men  who  could  not  rise,  being 
weighted  with  a  wife.  And  the  wood- 
path  swarmed  with  children;  and 
the  bare  branches  of  the  plane  trees 
told  tales  of  poverty — of  dry  potatoes 
for  dinner,  and  want  of  clothes. 
Long  after,  Mary  could  not  tell 
whether  she  flEuicied  these  histories, 
or  whether  Mrs.  Tufton  Smith  told 
them.  It  was  all  the  cruel  sunlight, 
showing  every  mote,  however  small, 
and  exhibiting  life  in  all  its  hideous 
perplexities. 


But  the  Tufton  Smiths  took  the 
manor-house  for  a  term  of  years. 

People  said  that  Matthew  would 
never  live  there.  He  was  to  be  a 
great  man,  too,— a  man  whom  his 
country  would  want ;  and,  so  want- 
ing, would  have. 

Every  now  and  then  this  kind  of 
thinghappens.  A  man  grows  too  big 
for  ms  place,  and  this  is  called  suc- 
cess ;  and  then  some  name,  which  the 
English  race  most  characteristically 
describes  as '  of  worship,'  gets  lost 
in  a  title,  perhaps,  and  looms  out 
grandly  in  a  pedigree,  and  is  em- 
balmed in  the  county  history.  Mr. 
Tufton  Smith  saw  all  this  coming 
upon  Eaglestone,  and  he  became 
the  tenant  of  the  manor-house,  with 
some  secret  hopes  that  he  should  be 
its  purchaser,  when  Matthew  should 
find  it  too  sroall  to  fit  him. 

And  this  is  quite  right— though 
Mary  Eaglestone  did  not  think  so 
when  first  the  cruel  sunlight  re- 
vealed that  also  to  her.  But  she  was 
wrong.  If  the  old  families — ^'the 
quality'— did  not  die  out  or  out- 
grow themselves,  where  should  any 
place  be  found  for  men,  good  and 
new,  who  wish  to  make  an  invest- 
ment in  land,  with,  if  possible,  a 
respectable  old  place  upon  it  ?  Yet, 
such  is  the  perversity  of  man ;  de- 
lightful as  Mr.  Tufton  Smith  was 
in  the  splendour  of  his  arrange- 
ments for  the  comfort  of  his 
neighbours,  I  doubt,  on  the  whole, 
whether  they  did  not  like,  the  old 
squire's  table  and  the  old  squire's 
welcome  better  than  the  epukts 
lautiones  of  the  new  comer,  who 
thought  of  becoming  purchaser  by- 
and-by.  But  Mary  went  there,  and 
was  content  to  wander  with  the  good 
old  lady  who  wore  the  velvet  shoes, 
for  the  sake  of  the  memories  about 
the  walls,  and  some  whisperings  in 
the  pine-groves,  which  were  a  cease- 
less pleasure  to  her.  The  old  lady 
talked— Maiy  had  known  the  Tufton 
Smiths  all  her  life:  and  James, 
their  eldost-born,  had  l)een  there  in 
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the  old  dajs,  when  Harvey  was 
'readme'  and  Mat's  boyiah  mirth 
had  made  the  house  so  merry.  The 
old  lady  talked—and  Mary  at  first 
knew  little  more  than  that  which 
her  ^yes  beheld— the  pacing  of  the 
sofb-clad  feet  beside  her  own  neat 
leather  boots.  But  at  last  Mary 
knew  more.  She  knew  that  Mrs. 
Tufton  Smith  was  making  loTe  to 
her— 'sounding  her/  the  old  lady 
called  it,  for  her  dear  son  James. 

'  He  is  a  fine-tempered,  excellent 
young  man;  your  friends  always 
made  him  welcome  here.  He  used 
to  be  well  thought  of  by  you,  my 
dear,  till  you  had  no  thought  for 
any  one  but  Harvey  Falkland;  but 
now  that  that  is  wisely  off  you  must 
think  of  James.  He  is  a  sensible 
man,  and  we  can  settle  him  well  at 
onca  What  we  should  like  best  in 
the  world  would  be  to  settle  you  and 
him  here  at  Eaglestone,  and  go  back 
toCamion's-courtourselyes.  I  shall 
neyer  like  any  place  as  well.  Try 
to  make  yourself  at  home  here, 
Mary,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  ttod  consider  our  James,  who 
lo?es  the  very  ground  you  tread 
upon.* 

Mary  had  left  all  happy  dream- 
land behind  her  now.  The  cruel 
distinctness  with  which  she  could 
now  see  good  from  evil  was  the 
worst  part  of  her  life.  All  hope, 
romance,  poetry,— all  that  makes 
life  picturesque,— was  gone.  It  was 
all  hard,  distinct,  without  beauty ; 
rude,  brazen-&ced,  lond-yoiced,  and 
commanding.  Everything  had  be- 
come a  matter  of  business.  Life  was 
without  feeling. 

Exteriorly  she  was  the  strangest 
oontradictiontoallthis.  Her  beauty 
was  greater :  her  power  was  increased 
by  what  she  had  gone  through. 
There  were  many  who  had  only  ad- 
mired her  once  as  a  gay,  lovely 
child,  who  were  now  taken  captive 
by  the  foultless  sweetness  of  outline 
and  colour  that  belonged  to  the 
seriousness  of  womanhood.  Among 
these  was  James  Smith.  'A  good 
match,  every  way,'  as  his  mother 
said;  'for  we  are  not  speculators, 
my  dear.  Mr.  Smith's  affairs  are  as 
safe  as  the  Ohuroh;  and  we  would 
-father  see  you  spend  the  money  at 
Eaglestone,  where  your  people  have 


lived  so  long,  than  spend  it  our- 
selves ;  and  you  may  depend  upon 
the  truth  of  my  words.'  • 

Mary  could  have  given  up  James 
Smith  with  satisfiiotion,  but  to  give 
up  Eaglestone  required  a  struggle. 
While  the  power  of  being  there  was 
as  a  pleasant  floating  thought,  and 
while  this  thought  sometimes  met 
another  stray  notion— that  it  would 
be  well  to  end  her  present  life,  well 
to  marry  and  be  at  rest,— there 
came  a  sorrow  that  hurried  her 
decision,  and  told  powerfully  in 
James  Smith's  favour.  Mr.  Eagle- 
stone died  suddenly. 

The  parsonage  would  be  a  home 
no  more.  She  would  have  her  four 
thousand  pounds,  and  go.  Lady 
Mary's  money  was  her  own,  and 
made  riches  for  herself  and  Marietta. 
They  had  already  determined  to 
spend  the  coming  winter  at  Nice, 
where  her  sister  was  living,  nursing 
her  feeble  old  husband  into  new 
life,  if  she  could.  Mary  was  quite 
welcome  to  go  with  them.  It  never 
entered  Lady  Mary's  mind  to  for- 
sake her  stepdaughter;  but  she 
did  think  Mary  would  be  right  to 
marry  James  Smith.  There  was  a 
given  time  for  then*  remaining  at 
the  parsonage.  All  plans  must  be 
settled  speedily. 

So  the  year  was  waited  out— the 
year  that  had  Mary's  four-and- 
twentieth  birthday  in  it— and  then 
the  parsonage-house  was  full  of  the 
bridal  gifts. 

In  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since 
she  had  written  that  message  from 
her  heart  to  Harvey,  which  had 
fallen  on  such  barren  ground,  she 
had  only  seen  him  twice.  The  last 
time  th^  had  scarcely  spoken.  Dame 
Fortune  had  begun  to  fulfil  all  pro- 
mises to  him,  and  to  add  to  them 
rich  and  unexpected  gifts.  Harvey 
was  very  little  at  the  deanery.  His 
life  was  one  busy  round  of  hard 
labour  and  bountiful  success.  He 
was  already  great.  Eew  men  had 
ever  achieved  so  much  before  reach- 
ing seven-and-twenty  years  of  age. 
Once  or  twice  she  wondered  how  he 
would  feel  when  he  heard  of  her 
marriage.  She  could  not  do  other 
than  believe  herself  forgotteiL  The 
Tory  kindness  of  the  welcome  that 
always  awaited  her  at  the  deanery 
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made  her  feel  herilelf  to  be  forgotten. 
80  she  tried  to  be  glad.  Jaodes 
Smith  knew  that  Harvey  hitd  loved 
her;  bnt  Mary  had  never  told  him 
about  the  end.  No  man  could  ei- 
pect  of  a  woman  that  her  sincerity 
should  be  io  perfect  as  tt>  confess  to 
her  own  desertion.  Harvey  having 
forgotten  her  so  completely,  there 
was  nothing  unnatural  or  forced  in 
the  Dean  offering  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  so  the  wed- 
ding day  arrived. 

Bnt  the  cruel  stinlight  iht^  had 
shown  so  much  to  Mary,  and  that 
had  never  seemed  to  cease  its  work 
of  terrible  truth-telling,  had  more 
to  do. 

The  merry  bells  wete  tinging,  the 
village  children  weris  Arrayed  in 
their  new  clothes,  and  the  veiled 
flower-girls  were  impatient  of  delay. 
Mary  had  risen  early  and  got  the 
keys  of  the  church,  and  in  her 
ordinary  black  dress  tliat  summer 
morning,  had  knelt  at  her  father*s 
grave  in  the  chancel,  where  the 
vault  of  the  Eaglestones  wad  now 
sealed  up  for  all  time.  She  had 
thahked  God  for  the  honest  life  that 
lay  before  her,  and  the  good  man 
she  was  to  live  with.  She  had 
buried  the  old  hopes,  and  even  the 
old  memories,  a  year  ago,  in  her 
father's  grave ;  and  now,  for  the  last 
time,  in  her  black  garitielits,  6he 
knelt  where  both  parents  lay,  and 
gave  God  thanks,  and  made  her 
vows,  and  asked  for  grace.  Mary 
Eagles  tone's  lover,  and  the  man  who 
was,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  to 
be  her  husband,  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent people,  and  she  was  glad  of 
this  in  her  heart;  or,  rather,  she 
knew  in  her  heart  that  she  could 
never  have  consented  to  marry  any 
man  whose  life  or  whose  tastes  the 
least  resembled  Harvey's.  James 
Smith  was  a  good  gentlernan  and 
a  thoroughly  unaffected  character. 
He  had  in  his  youth  been  at  a  good 
provincial  school,  and  then  with 
a  private  tutor.  From  his  tutor's 
house  he  had  tetnmed  to  his  father's 
and  taken  his  place  in  the  bank  dt 
Bedchester.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
Oxford  man  al)0ut  him  thbrofore. 
He  was  a  well-looking,  well-inan- 
nered  gentleman ;  he  was  generous, 
good-tempered,  and  well-up  in  Eng- 


lish litetJtture ;  and  his  being  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  Harvey,  the  clever 
barristisri  and  the  first  mah  of  his 
yedt  dt  Oxford,  was  one  of  his  great 
recommendatiotis  to  Bf ary. 

The  name  of  Smith  had  beed 
known  in  Lohdon  and  in  the  coun- 
ti^  as  bankers  for  three  generations. 
Far  back,  in  the  days  of  one  pound 
noted,  they  had  stood  high  m  the 
trorld  of  money,  and  they  stood 
high  6till.  Every  tradition  that 
belonged  to  them  \^as  different  from 
the  Harvey  Falkland  traditions,  and 
by  degrees  it  had  grown  to  be  easy 
for  Mary  £agll3stone  to  marry  James. 
Past  and  J3resent  would  never  so 
jangle  together  as  to  break  the  hitr- 
mony  of  life  with  discord.  They 
had  known  each  other  all  their  lives, 
60  there  would  be  nothing  in  the 
past  to  be  inquired  about 

Lifb  grew  easier  as  Mary's  fhturo 
approacned.  When  she  had  said 
'Yes,'  the  world  about  her  had 
changed.  This  change  had  come 
softly,  with  a  caressing  comfbrt  in 
it  There  were  people  to  be  kind 
to,  and  to  love ;  there  were  interests 
which  promised  to  be  life-long ;  and 
there  was  gratification  in  getting 
Eaglestone  ready  to  be  her  home; 
for  the  good  old  people  were  tetnm- 
itg  gladly  to  Cannon's-court  Old 
*  Mr.  John'  missed  his  daily  walk  to 
the  bank,  and  the  ari-angements  of 
out- door  life  rather  bored  hitu.  He 
could  only  refer  grooms  and  game- 
keepers to  James.  And  if  James 
was  so  much  wanted  at  Eaglestone 
he  had  bettet  stay  there.  One  of 
them  mu6t  be  in  Cannon*g-court, 
so  the  old  people  would  go  back 
dgain. 

Thus,  Mary,  before  she  changed 
her  ihouming  for  her  father  for  the 
bride*s  dress,  let  all  these  things 
that  made  the  change  eosj  pass 
through  her  mind;  and,  contem- 
plating all  things,  she  felt  thankful. 
She  was  a  good  girl,  and  she  rose 
from  her  knees  in  the  quiet  stillness, 
where  she  had  resolved,  and  prayed, 
and  took  solemn  leave  of  the  old 
thonglits,  and  returned  to  the  par- 
sonage to  put  off  the  black  dress 
and  1)0  clothed  in  silvery  white, 
with  the  feeling  that  shts  was  enter- 
ing on  a  new  morning  in  her  life, 
and  had  done  with  the  past,  from 
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which  a  dreary  night  had  separated 
hor:  that  far  off  past,  With  the  two 
jootg  Oxford  men  in  it,  and  so 
many  happy  words  and  deeds. 

Qnietly  she  came  back,  and  went 
up  to  her  room,  where  Josephine, 
the  maid-6er?ant,  was  waiting  for 
her.  It  was  early,  and  the  good 
Bean,  who  had  arrived  the  night 
before,  was  not  np  yet  She  passed 
his  room  door  and  went  into  her 
own,  and  gave  Id  arietta  a  kiss,  who 
was  making  Josephine  do  some 
little  alteration  to  her  bride's-maid's 
bonnet. 

'I  oonld  not  bear  thdse  stiff 
daisies,  and  I've  changed  them  fbr 
Jessamine.  Yon  don't  mind,  do 
you?' 

'  I  like  jessamine  best,'  said  Mary. 

'  I've  done  with  Josephine,  Mary. 
How  beautiful  you  look  I'  and 
Marietta  bnrdt  out  crying.  Such  a 
fit  of  weeping— she  was  6iileen  now, 
and  still  a  dark  fairy,  as  in  her 
childhood.  'Oh  Mary!  I  shall  miss 
your  love,  your  dear  face,  your  com- 
panionship. Oh,  Maiy  I  never,  never 
forget  me  1' 

Then  Mary  comforted  the  child, 
and  painted  a  happy  picture  of  how 
she  would  return  from  Nice  a  grown- 
up young  lady,  and  have  a  coming- 
out  ball  given  in  her  honour  at 
Eaglestone. 

'  You  know  mamma  is  offered  that 
house  in  the  Close— the  Dean  told 
her  of  it  last  night * 

'  And  I'll  make  her  take  it,  and 
we  shall  keep  near  each  other  all 
our  lives !'  said  Marietta.  And  with 
that  she  ran  off  to  her  own  room  to 
hide  some  threatening  tears,  and 
fix  her  jessamine  to  her  own  taste. 

But  while  this  talk  was  going  on, 
a  horse,  furiously  ridden,  was  enter- 
ins:  the  stable-yard,  and  the  rider  in 
hot  haste  had  walked^  without  cere- 
mony, into  the  house.  '  The  Dean 
must  have  forgotten  something  last 
night,  I  expect,'  said  a  servant—for 
the  new  comer  was  Harvey  Falk- 
land. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  in  the 
ball,  and  then  he  turned  into  a 
passage  and  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  which  had  been  BIr.  Eagle- 
stone's  study.  He  had  heard  foot- 
steps there,  and  he  walked  in.  What 
be  saw,  when  he  opened  the  door. 


was  Lady  Mary  standihg  at  a  table 
covered  with  white  paper,  string, 
cords,  and  ribbon,  with  a  pile  of 
wedding-cake  in  the  centre,  and 
pen-and-ink,  lighted  taper,  and 
several  sticks  of  dingy-looking 
white  sealing-wax  in  a  tray  closo 
at  hand.  She  was  very  busy,  and 
had  risen  early  to  give  up  Jose- 
phine to  Mary,  and  to  get  some  oi 
the  wedding-day  work  done  before 
breakfast,  for  Lady  Mary  was  a 
thoroughly  practical  personage.  She 
looked  round  quickly. 

*  Oh,  Harvey!* 

'Lady  Mary,'  he  said.  With  his 
face  growing  suddetily  pale.  '  Two 
years  ago  Mary  wrotfe  me  this.  I 
never  got  it  till  an  hour  ago.'  Then 
he  showed  heir  the  note  that  she 
had  seen  once  before  in  the  deep 
drawer  in  the  old  Dean's  library- 
table.  'Mary  is  miiie!'  he  said. 
'Stop all  this;  Mary  is  mine!'  And 
it  appeared  to  her  that  he  was 
gasping  for  breath:  as  to  herself, 
it  seemed  as  if  hearing  was  the 
only  sense  left  to  her— she  could 
not  speak,  and  she  could  scarcely 
see. 

He  was  fclose  by  her,  and  still 
speaking.  He  was  saying  how  hu 
had  arrived  the  night  before,  after 
his  father  had  left  home.  How  ho 
had  heard  then,  for  the  first  time, 
of  the  wedding-day  being  actually 
fixed.  How,  to  avoid  the  sight  of 
his  sisters  that  morning,  he  had 
risen  early  to  arrange  his  fiither's 
papers,  which  he  had  of  late  years 
always  done  for  him.  How,  on 
untyiDg  a  mixed  bundle  of  letters, 
bearing  the  date  of  that  month  in 
which  his  father  had  conle  to  him 
in  London,  he  had  found  Mary's 
note  amongst  them.  'If  was  all 
pure  accident,'  he  said,  'through 
my  dear  old  father's  anxiety  to  get 
away  and  see  Isabel  and  Matthew 
before  they  sailed.  I  will  not  suffer 
my  darkened  life  any  longer.  I 
must  see  Mary.    She  is  mine !' 

Lady  Mary  knew  that  this  request 
was  contrary  to  all  the  proprieties 
of  life.  But  she  also  knew  that 
some  things  must  be.  She  could 
no  more  htive  controlled  the  will  of 
the  man  who  stood  beside  her  than 
she  could  have  changed  the  wind  or 
turned   the  tide.     So   she   never 
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hesitated  a  momeni  She  felt  the 
force  of  the  drcmnstances  in  which 
she  stood  too  oyerwhelmingly  to 
debate  anything,  or  to  feel  anything. 
All  she  ^ew  at  that  moment  was 
that  Harvey  Falkland  must  be 
obeyed.  She  therefore  tnmed  to  a 
seoond  door  that  led  from  that  room 
to  a  staircase^  and  going  out  of  the 
door  and  np  the  stairs,  she  entered 
a  room  wmch  had  been  her  hus- 
band's dressing-room,  but  which, 
since  his  death,  she  had  made  into 
a  morning-room  for  herself.  Harvey 
knew  the  house  welL  He  recognized 
the  change  at  once.  Lady  Mary 
shut  the  door,  which  she  had  held 
open  for  him  to  enter,  and,  as  she 
walked  across  the  room  to  another 
door,  she  said,  'Mary  occupies  my 
old  sitting-room  now.*  Then  she 
opened  that  door,  and  said,  'Mary, 
come  here !  Josephine,  go  and  finish 
Marietta's  dressing.  I'll  ring  for 
you ;'  then,  once  more,  *  Mary  come 
here!* 

Her  Toice  was  so  business-like 
that  it  awoke  no  wonder.  Mary 
walked  past  her  stepmother  into 
the  room, and  there  stood  Falkland! 
In  an  instant  Lady  Mary  had  locked 
Josephine  out  of  the  other  room, 
and  was  by  Mary's  side. 

It  had  all  taken  no  more  than  a 
minute.  Harvey,  gazing  towards  the 
door,  had  seen  MiS*y  pass  through  it 
and  come  towards  him  with  her 
hair  thrown  back  and  falling  in  its 
long  curls,  and  kept  in  its  place  by 
the  wreath  of  orange-flowers.  Some 
sort  of  glittering  white  dress,  with 
lace  up  to  her  throat  and  daspiug 
her  wrists  —  something  strangely 
touching  and  dignified  in  the  repose 
of  her  beauty,  and  in  the  step  or  two 
that  she  took  before  she  stood  still 
and  looked  at  him,  struck  him  for- 
cibly. But  as  soon  as  she  saw  who 
it  was  she  remained  immovable, 
with  the  hot  blood  rushing  to  her 
temples,  and  her  lips  closed,  as  if 
she  would  keep  back  the  angry 
words  that  would  have  upbraided 
him  for  the  liberty  he  had  dared  to 
take  with  her.  This,  too,  lasted  but 
a  moment 

He  held  that  little  note  towards 
her.  'It  never  reached  me.  I  never 
saw  it  till  an  hour  ago.  Mary,  you 
are  mine!' 


But  she  stretched  her  hands  out 
protectingly,  and  said, '  Don't  touch 
me.  In  an  hour  I  shall  be  a  good 
man's  wife.' 

If  he  had  been  struck  he  could 
not  have  been  more  surprised.  He 
really  did  gasp  tor  breath  now. 
There  stood  Lady  Mary,  pale  and 
speechless.  He  had  no  one  to  help 
him. 

'My  not  getting  the  pledge  I 
asked  for,  and  that  you  gaye,'  he 
said,  speaking  low  and  steadily, 
with  all  the  strength  he  could  com- 
mand, 'was  in  consequence  of  a 
mere  accident  Let  us  repair  that 
accident/ 

'Hush!'  she  said. '  Where  things 
are  the  result  of  accident  there  is 
no  one  to  blame.  If  I  could  be 
faithless  to  James  Smith  I  should 
never  forgive  myself 

He  felt  like  one  gomg  mad  to  hear 
her  speak  in  this  way.  But  he  made 
a  great  effort,  and  determined  to 
gain  her  if  he  could.  Hesaid'Thero 
is  no  question  about  pur  love  for 
each  other.  We  shall  neither  of  us 
ever  love  any  one  else.' 

'  It  is  a  different  thing,'  she  whis- 
pered. 

'Yes,adiffi3rentthing.  But  really 
and  in  truth  we  have  never  been  se- 
parated; we  have  never  been  un- 
faithfal;  we  have  never  absolved 
each  other  from  our  promises.  I 
hold  here  your  written  answer.  Am 
I  to  be  the  victim  of  an  accidental 
delay  in  its  delivery?  No  man  ever 
loved  woman ' 

fl  don't  question  your  love;  I 
don't  deny  my  own.  We  have  been 
deeply  wounded,  both  of  us;  wo 
have  suffered ;  we  have  been  hardly 
dealt  with,  no  doubt ;  but  our  scars 
are  healed,  I  hope— tor  myself  1 
know  it  The  suffering  must  end 
with  ourselves.' 

The  bells  of  the  church  close  by 
rang  out  in  a  sudden  burst  of  glad- 
ness. 'Go,  now,  Harvey.  He  must 
go,  mamma.' 

Then  he  turned,  in  his  misery,  to 
Lady  Mary,  and  said, '  I  cannot  go. 
I  must  tell  all.  I  can  dower  her 
with  all  the  wealth  you  can  wish 
for.  In  my  anger  I  grew  wise,  and 
bitter,  and  hard-judging.  By  the 
light  of  my  experience  1  saw  into 
that  of  other  men.  It  was  my  secret 
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wretchedness  that  made  me  enter 
upon  work  with  such  unremitting 
laoonr.  It  was  becanse  I  had  suf- 
fered that  I  knew  how  to  conquer. 
I  have  succeeded  in  my  agony,  in 
my  despair,  in  my  isolation ' 

But  Mary  stopped  him  with  a 
gesture  of  her  yisibly  trembling 
hand,  and  only  said  again, '  He  must 
go,  mamma/ 

Lady  Mary  led  him  from  the 
room.  He  offered  no  resistance. 
The  force  had  departed  from  him ; 
and  she  took  hun  into  the  hall, 
where  his  hat  was  on  the  table.  He 
took  it  up  and  said, '  I  shaU  walk 
home.  I  will  send  for  the  horse  in 
the  afteinoon.'  And  then  he  strode 
through  the  garden,  and  walked 
away  up  the  public  road ;  and  those 
who  saw  him  said  again, '  Something 
mnat  have   been   forgotten.      No 


doubt  Mr.  Harvey  has  had  a  hand 
in  the  settlements.' 

Harvey  went  to  the  deanery  and 
waited,  talking  pleasantly  with  his 
sisters  till  the  Dean  came  back. 
Then  he  offered  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
longer,  and  he  did  so ;  and  he  never 
told  the  old  man  how  his  life  had 
been  mined ;  but  the  Dean  felt  an 
indescribable  increase  of  gentleness 
in  his  son's  manner  to  him,  and 
'  The  mother's  own  child,'  were  tie 
last  words  he  spoke  as  he  went  that 
night  thankfully  to  sleep. 

But  a  crnel  sunlight  had  fallen 
across  Harvey  Falkland's  path, 
showing  him  all  the  riches  and 
honours  of  the  world  at  his  feet,  and 
showing  him,  too,  that  he  was  Mary 
Eaglestone's  lover,  and  that  she  had 
gone  out  of  his  world,  and  was 
another  man's  wifa 


(7b  he  cantintted.) 


•THBEADING  THE  MAZY'  AT  ISLINGTON. 

9  iflutd^  of  ^t  Belffian  MM. 
By  an  old  OmBZDSs. 


THE  VKBT  'UGHT  BEFBESEDISKTS.' 


NOT  that  I  really  did  thread  it, 
sir.  My  toe  is  neither  light 
nor  fjemtastic,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
number  of  opportunities  I  had  of 
feeling  their  weight,  there  were  more 
fimtastic  than  light  ones  belonging 
to  other  visitore  at  that  wond^ol 
assembly. 

TQL.  Zn. — 50.  LXIX. 


I  have  done  my  duty!  Thafs 
the  consolation  left  me  when  I  re- 
flect on  the  awful  inconvenience  to 
which  I  was  subject  in  exchange  for 
my  gninea  at  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
I  have  taken  part  in  a  great  national 
demonstration  of  Welcome,  with  a 
capital  W,  to  our  foreign  Visitors, 
p 
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wiih  a  capital  V;  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  if  I  OTer  go  to  Brussels 
the  natirefi  will  not  retam  onr  hos- 
pitality in  kind.  We  hare  had 
nearly  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
sir,  and  anything  like  a  protracted 
series  of  such  observances  would 
be  too  great  a  demand  on  mutual 
forbearance.  It  must  end  in  war. 
There  are  bounds  even  to  interna- 
tional  Ck)urte8ies  with  a  capital  0 
and  ENTHUSIASM,  all  in  large 
type. 

Having  become  the  possessor  of  a 
ticket  for  which  I  expended  twenty- 
one  shillings  sterling,  it  would  have 
been  wiser  in  a  person  of  my  expe- 
rience to  have  sustained  himself  by 
the  thought  ihat  he  had  subscribed 
to  an  occasion  with  which,  not  being 
a  Volunteer,  and  having  given  up 
dancing  except  at  Christmas,  he  had 
no  immediate  concern.  It  would 
have  been  better,  I  say,  for  me  to 
have  regarded  the  great  reception 
as  well-regulated  individuals  loc^ 
at  chari^  dinners— -to  have  relieved 
my  tender  susceptibilities  by  the 
secretion  of  a  guinea,  by  way  of  do- 
nation, and  so  nave  gone  quietly  to 
bed,  instead  of  mafing  one  of  a 
lugubrious  and  shabbyidi  assembly 
under  a  powerful  illumination  at 
9.30,  one  of  a  stnigdin&  reeking 
crowd  under  a  blaze  of  i^uendour  at 
12.30,  and  part  of  a  salvage  of 
ravelled  reveUeis  under  bright  sun* 
light  at  5.30. 

Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  to 
be  punctual  at  a  dinner-party  and 
find  yourself  the  first  person  m  the 
drawing-room?  to  see  a  head  and 
shoulders  peer  round  the  door  at 
you?  to  recognise  your  host,  who 
has  only  just  come  home  from  the 
City  and  is  on  his  way  upstairs  to 
dress?  With  what  sugared  annoy- 
ance he  says,  'Ahl  Tomkins,  my 
dear  friend,  I  must  be  late^  surely ; 
but  we  make  no  stranger  of  you, 
you  know.  Will  you  come  up  into 
my  dressing-room,  and  then  we  can 
have  a  chat  while  I  put  on  the  war 
paint?*  How  we  either  go  up  into 
the  dressing-room  and  come  down 
with  a  feeling  that  our  black  suit  is 
HujSy  and  our  collars  limp,  or  stay 
in  the  drawing-room  till  we  begin 
to  wonder  whether  we  have  not  met 
with  a  similar  apartment  in  some 


previous  condition  of  codstenoe? 
What  must  have  been  the  torture  of 
the  first  couple  at  the  Agricultural 
Halll  I  was  the  fif^-third  unit  in 
that  vast  and  magnificent  building, 
and  it  was  very  solemn.  There  was 
that  sort  of  vapoury,  dampish  feel- 
ing which  belongs  to  all  ball-rooms 
where  the  boards  have  only  recently 
been  watered,  and  that  appearance 
of  a  luminous  haze  arising  from  the 
lights  not  having  been  turned  full 
on.  Then  everybody  was  stalking 
about  with  that  solemn  imitation  of 
the  walk  of  the  panther  which  Is 
the  recognised  method  of  progres- 
sion on  such  occasions ;  and  the  few 
toUettea  (not  veiy  attractive  l^-the- 
by)  were  wishing  they  had  coma 
later  instead  of  being  &ere  without 
the  chance  of  making  a  sensation. 

I  think  I  have  said  that  the  Hall 
was  magnificent  Nothing  could 
have  surpassed  the  splendour  of  i^e 
illuminations  as  they  seemed  gra- 
dually to  reveal  themselves  to  the 
eye  on  one's  finst  entrance  and  bar 
fore  they  were  at  full  jbroe.  Every* 
body  who  was  there  early  in  the 
evening  had  an  0];)pQrtunily  of  con-^ 
finning  the  opinion  that  slightly 
subdued  light  is  more  effective, 
more  really  gorgeous  when  united 
with  colour  than  the  full  glare  of 
gas;  and  the  effect  of  the  tintedi 
glass,  the  clear  white  pearly  jeta 
that  had  not  yet  been  made  to  flare, 
the  tender  green  of  the  great  bank 
of  turf,  tiie  blooms  of  ehoice  shrubs 
and  plants,  and  the  vistas  of  mirror 
and  transparency,  was  one  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten,  idthough  it  was  ac- 
companied by  the  bareness  of  an 
unfilled  orchestra,  and  that  unea^ 
sense  of  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  themselves  which  is  always  to 
be  seen  in  the  countenances  of  first 
arrivals. 

If  one  could  only  have  known 
who  was  the  host  on  the  occasion, 
it  might  have  been  very  well,  but 
to  attend  a  grand  reception  with 
nobody  to  receive  anybody  was  a 
state  of  things  not  a  little  discon- 
certing; and  when  a  few  of  the 
Belgian  guests  found  their  way  in, 
and  not  even  a  solitary  master  of 
the  ceremonies  or  a  secretary  or 
chairman  of  committee  was  there  to 
give  them  a  cool  welcome,  their  wist- 
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'fal  deprecating  glances  were  pain- 
fnlly  amnsing.  The  section  of  the 
British  pnhUo  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted in  exchange  for  their  guineas 
were  not  at  all  certain  that  any  at- 
tentions they  might  show  would  not 
be  misinterpreted  by  'the  autho- 
rities/ whoever  they  were,  and  so 
Briton  and  Belgum  stood  and  looked 
at  each  other  with  that  suspicious, 
half-shy  manner  which  belongs  to 
Iwo  litde  boys  who  have  been  bidden 
to  make  each  other's  acquaintance 
by  the  division  of  an  apple  with 
•only  one  rosy  side.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible oversight  not  to  have  secured 
the  services,  say  of  Mr.  Paul  Bed- 
ford, the  Lord  Mayor's  Swordbearer, 
the  Champion  of  the  light  weights^ 
the  Beadle  of  the  Royal  Exclumge, 
or  the  Clerk  of  the  Cattle  Market  to 
perform  the  duties  of  host  on  the 
occasion.  As  it  was,  the  gallant 
Tisitors  stood  in  detached  groups 
Anxiously  nursing  their  shakos  and 
waiting  for  a  friendly  introduction. 
TL*he  music  did  it.  That  wonderful 
l)and,  when  it  was  once  fidrly  in 
possession  of  the  orchestra,  melted 
the  incongruous  ciowd  into  as  much 
'Harmony  as  it  could  be  expected  to 
;as8ume;  and  though  the  pensive 
.quests  still  stood  about  wonderingly^ 
five  hundred  couples  started  in  mid 
oareer^  and  tiiat  first  quadrille,  in 
vhioh  eveiybody  dances  as  though 
be  suffered  iiom  chronic  rheumatism 
in  the  smaU  of  the  back«  opened 
the  balL  Five  hundred,  a  thou- 
eand,  two  thousand  couples.  '  Go 
itr  'Now  then,  ArryP  'Oh,  my 
goodness,  Matilda!'  'AllezI  Mez? 
•  Keep  moving  there  !*  *  Out  of 
the  way,  old  man!'  'I  say,  come, 
look  aUvef  'Vitel  Vitel*  'One, 
two,  three;  keep  step;  one,  two, 
three;  thafs  it;  hold  me  tighter, 
Oharley.'  'Cest  charmant;  mag- 
nifique  1'  '  I  say,  Henery,  this  '11  do, 
wotft  it?*    'Coup  d'oeil  superbe, 

splendide;    mais '     'My   eye, 

am't  it  'ot  ?*  Oflf  they  go,  whirling, 
perspiring,  steaming,  until,  under 
the  brilhant  sheen,  a  light  mist 
seems  to  rise  in  that  vast  central 
hall  which  has  suddenly  broken  into 
life  and  sound. 

It  would  be  a  marvellous  spec- 
tacle of  light  and  colour  from  the 
galleries,  no  doubt,  but  the  timid 


vii^ltors,  who  have  had  no  reason  at 
present  to  take  advantage  of  any 
great  exhibition  of  welcome,  and 
have  looked  in  vain  for  the  slightest 
sign  of  recognition,  find  that  police 
have  been  stationed  at  every  stair- 
foot,  and  are  informed  that  they 
may  have  the  privilege  of  a  cane- 
bottomed  chafr  in  one  of  the  end 
balconies  for  the  small  charge  of  a 
guinea.  They  smile  feebly  and  re- 
treat, not  without  wonder  at  the 
genius  of  the  English  in  mftlnTig  a 
profit  out  of  their  own  insular  ex- 
clusiveness.  I  don't  think  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  liberal  offer ; 
only  a  few  people  do,  I  am  happy 
to  observe,  and  they  look  supremely 
miserable,  for  it  is  dark  up  there, 
and  one  may  tire  even  of  that  mar- 
vellous living  kaleidoscope  fia^ng 
down  below  after  a  few  hours'  con- 
templation of  its  brilliant  changes. 

Suddenly  it  moves  again;  tnere 
is  a  stir  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Hall,  where  a  crowd,  flecked  with 
colour  as  the  uniforms  pass  in  and 
out,  is  pressing  round  me  steps  of 
the  raised  dais.  A  bright  coil,  like 
a  crimson  serpent,  begins  to  un- 
wind, and  half  a  dozen  Yolunteeurs 
Bxe  ready  to  'pay  it  out:*  it  is  a 
cloth-covered  rope,  with  which  a 
passage  is  to  be  formed  down  the 
centre  of  the  great  Hall  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Pacha,  and 
the  Sultan.  Grimly,  and  witifi  de- 
termined purpose,  the  Volunteers 
exclude  the  outer  world  from  those 
sacred  precincts  on  each  side  the 
dais  appropriated  to  the  fidr  dames 
— hostesses  who  recognize  no  duties 
of  hospitality— and  reception  com- 
mittee, which  has  received  nobody. 
Sitting  there  on  the  raised  seats,  these 
ladies  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  sopranos  of  a  great  vocal  chorus 
waiting  for  the  orchestra  and  the 
conductor.  A  sudden  diversion,  by 
the  forcible  hauling  of  the  red  rope 
to  the  other  side  by  a  stray  body  ot 
Volunteers,  who  succeed  in  dragging 
the  first  detachment  across  the 
platform,  the  rapid  clearance  of  a 
passage  down  the  Hall,  and  the  as- 
sembled thousands  wait  in  breath- 
less silence,  crowding  tiie  steps  of 
the  dais,  leaning  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  standmg  on  tiptoe,  and 
suffering  ail  the  tortures  of  a  loyal 
P  a 
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and  enthnsiafitio  crowd,  whose  loy- 
alty and  enthusiasm  is  tempered  by 
an  atmosphere  like  that  of  the  pit  of 
Drury  Lane  on  Boxing-night,  and 
total  ignorance  of  what  is  going  on 
a  few  feet  off.  At  length  a  blare  of 
trumpets,  a  hush,  a  deep  sigh  of 
expectation,  and  sAong  that  narrow 
lane,  in  the  midst  of  the  dense 
throng,  a  tall  and  at  first  only  par- 
tially-recognized form,  habited  in 
plain  evening  dress,  and  distin- 
guished only  by  a  flower  or  a  bit  of 
ribbon  in  the  button-hole,  is  seen 
approaching. 


One  touch  of  nature  makes  the 
whole  world  kin/  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  break  the  shock  of 
Boyal  and  Imperial  splendour,  to 
prepare  that  vast  concourse,  by  the 
interposition  of  some  more  &mi]iar 
celebrity,  for  the  spectacle  which 
was  to  follow :  and  if  henceforth 
Mr.  Frank  Toole  be  not  appointed 
Toastmaster  in  ordinary  to  the 
court,  and  if  what  has  hitherto 
heesD.  a  profession  be  not  elevated  to 
a  post,  there  is  no  gratitude  in 
prmces.  Shine  forth,  lime-lights  I — 
sparkle,  fountains  I— gush  out  in 


ABBn-AL  OF  AH  jLLXjermovs  fsbsokage. 


flames  of  splendour,  great  structure 
of  rubies  and  diamonds !— fill  your 
glasses  I  and  sHenoe  for  the  Sultan 
Abdul- Aziz.  Alas!  even  sultans 
are  liable  to  &tigue,  and  it  requires 
a  Prince  to  support  the  tremendous 
exertions  of  tiiis  sudden  outburst 
of  hospitality  which  has  come  upon 
Great  Britain — a  Prince  with  thews 
and  sinews,  and  prompt  courtesy 
and  unvarying  good-humour.  If 
his  Boyal  Highness  and  Mr.  Toole 
could  only  have  arranged  matters 
beforehand,  or  if-  but  whereas  the 
use  of  speculating  on  possibilities 


with  four  gentlemen  leaning  on  your 
head  from  their  coigns  of  vantage 
on  the  first  step  of  &b  dais,  and  a 
lady  panting  into  your  ear  to  say 
that  it  you*d  only  just  stoop  down  a 
little  she  could  see  beautifully? 
Another  flourish  of  trumpets  I  There 
is  no  mistake  this  time ;  at  least,  the 
people  in  front  say  so. 

He's  coming  I  He's  here!  No  ! 
Yes!  Hurrah!  No!  Yes!  Hur- 
rah !  again.  The  Princess  Louis  of 
Hesse! — Princess  Alice  we  call  her 

'Where  are  they?' 

'On  the  dais.' 
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•NoiheyamH. 

'I  tell  yon  they  are/ 

'Could  yon  taie  yonr  elbow  out 
of  my  collar  ?— Thanks !' 

*Ch,  my  eye!  talk  abont  a  Tork- 
ifihbath!' 

'Say  tray  show  nefifsy  par,  mos- 

800?* 

'  We  I  I  belreTe  yon,  my  boy/ 
'  Ceei  spectacle  magnifiqne,  mais 

ce  n'est  pas  convenable.* 
*  Where's    the   Snltan   and  the 

Yioeroy?' 


'Not  ooming:  knocked  np  at 
Gnildhall,  and  gone  home/ 

'Yon  don't  mean  to  say — eh! — 
why  I  thonght  those  chaps  weren't 
allowed  to  drink  anything  stronger 
than  Persian  sherbet' 

'  No  more  they  are.  But  they  can 
get  a  dispensation,  I  s'poee— eh  ?* 

'Oh,  ah!  I  see.  But  it's  a  pity 
he  ain't  here,  isn't  it?' 

'  So  Defries  thinks,  I  shonld  say ; 
he'd  have  been  safe  to  order  a  chan- 
delier like  the  one  overiiead.    The 
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Nizam  of  the  Deccan  has  one  a 
year,  and  builds  houses  o'  purpose 
to  put  *em  in.' 

•Walker!' 

•Oh!  Well, yon  ask  Defries;  you'll 
find  him  somewhere  about' 

This  and  a  hundred  other  mur- 
murs, drowned  amidst  the  tri- 
umphal music  of  the  band,  are 
hushed  by  the  sudden  surging  for- 
ward of  the  crowd  around  the  dais, 
the  steps  of  which  are  thronged  by 
what  must  look  to  his  Boyal  High- 


ness like  a  rim  of  eyes  and  collars, 
more  or  less  diversified  by  perspi- 
ration. Suddenly  Lord  Spencer  and 
a  few  of  the  immediate  body-guard 
rush  to  the  firont,  expostulate,  take 
off  their  plumed  hats,  wave  off 
the  eager  throng,  who  are  in  danger 
of  falling  backward  and  crushing  a 
still  eagerer  throng  below.  They 
sway,  they  totter,  and  suddenly  the 
steps  are  cleared ;  there  is  a  strug- 
gling and  a  gasping  at  the  lower  rim 
of  the  platform,  like  the  flopping 
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and  plashing  of  a  netftdl  of  fish 
suddenly  flung  into  a  glass  globe ; 
then  the  prismatic  fountains  dart 
upward  firom  the  green  bank  at  the 
farther  end;  the  lime-lights  glow 
afresh ;  the  gas  is  tnmed  full  on  at 
the  mains ;  the  band  bursts  into  a 
great  jubilant  harmony ;  prince  and 
people  are  mutually  illuminated; 
and  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  £ng^ 
land  sits  there  under  the  canopy  m 
the  chair  of  state,  looking  l&e^ 
like^the  royal  waxwork  at  Madame 
Tussaud's.  It  is  the  only  thing  in 
all  the  w<»rld  of  which  I  am  re- 
minded, I  ^ve  you  my  honour. 
The  expression  of  his  Boyal  High- 


ness is  that  not  altogether  un- 
natural to  a  man  finding  himself' 
suddenly  seated  before  seven  tiiou- 
sand  people,  without  the  remotest 
idea  what  is  expected  of  him,  oir 
what  anybody  is  going  to  do  next 
A  placid  but  not  yery  meaning 
smile — a  wax-work  smile— illumines 
his  Mr  face,  which,  under  the  strong 
bright  L'ght,  and  thrown  up  by  the 
brilliant  scarlet  of  his  uniform, 
looks  with  a  kind  of  open-eyed  wax- 
work wistfnlness  at  the  myriad 
beads  upon  which  the  'partings' 
are  reyealed  by  the  searchmg  white 
{^lare  from  abom  Presently  there 
IS  a  great  cheer  as  the  band  strikes. 


BSFo&s  syrrjEB. 


into  a  dance  tune,  and  the  pro- 
gramme is  continued.  A  royal 
quadrille  is  formed.  The  Prince 
and  his  Mr  6weet-&ced  sister,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
come  down,  amidst  the  plaudit^  of 
the  multitude.  The  Prince  bows  to 
his  partner,  the  Duchess.— Hooray! 
He  puts  himself  in  the  first  xxMsition. 
— Bravo  I  He  advances. — By  Jove ! 
He  retires. — Bravissimol  He  crosses 
over. — By  the  immortal  gods,  this 
is  a  spectacle !  He  turns  his  part- 
ner, amidst  a  roar  of  applause  at 
which  he  may  well  wince :  and,  for 
my  part,  I  don't  believe  a  man  in 
her  Majesty's  dominions  could  have 
shown  more  self-control,  or  a  more 
trusty  good  will,  than  Albert  Ed- 


wajd,  bayed  at  by  a  crowd  of  loyal' 
snobs,  who  were  not  snobs  because 
they  were  loyal,  but  because  tiieir 
loyalty  came  in  somehow  at  the 
wrong  place,  and  reminded  one  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  definition  of  dirt. 
The  great  event  of  the  m'ght  was 
approaching,  however.  Ever  since 
eleven  o'clock— and  it  was  now  past 
midnight— thirsty  thousands  were 
watchmg,  Tantalus  like,  the  room 
where  wine,  coffee,  seltzer,  biscuits, 
lemonade,  and  ices  were  to  be 
found  in  profusion  for  those  who 
could  struggle  for  them  and  achieve 
a  gallant  victory  by  fighting  for  a 
front  place,  or  intercepting  a  goblet 
on  its  passage  to  some  less  fortunate 
or  less  determined  hand.    Where 
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were  host  and  hoBto»  then  ?  Where 
were  committee  and  lady  patron- 
eflBes  when  the  meek  and  enduring 
gneetB  who  spoke  no  English  and 
Bhraiik  from  the  fray,  looked  with 
pale  faces  and  leproachfol  eyes  at 
the  British  matron  as  she  elbowed 
her  way  to  the  eatables  and  marked 
the  sturdy  appetite  of  the  English 
shopkeeper. 

^1  would  yet  be  well,  howerer. 
At  €me  o'clock,  when  the  royal  ban- 
quet was  ended,  some  person  in 
a;ath(»ity— the  reception  committee, 
the  lady  patronesses,  a  body  of  se- 
ledfid  waiters,  the  Messns.  Defines, 


or  Mr.  Toole—would  conduct  the 
guests,  easily  known  by  their  Bel- 
gian volunteer  uniform,  into  those 
sacred  galleries,  and  there  feast 
them,  as  honoured  guests  should  be 
feasted.  *  Oh,  don't  you  make  any 
mistake  about  English  'orsepitality, 
old  fellow,  they  won't  forget  t^  in  a 
'urry,  I  should  say.  Won't  they  talk 
about  this  when  they  get  home? 
Well,  we  can  do  the  thing  hearty 
way  when  we  do  do  it,  thaf  s 
one  oomfori  Hullo  1  what's  this? 
the  staircases  is  Cfoen,  and  we're  all 
to  go  up  to  supper]  Now  then,  Maiy 
Aim.     Hi  i  Harry,  just  look  after 


AFT£It  8DPPEB— *VIV«  EVEBIBODV.' 


Emily :  we  must  make  a  rush  for  it, 
or  else  I'm  blest  if  we  shall  get  to 
the  firont  o'  them  blessed  counters. 
Here,  come  before  these  chaps  in 
green  uniforms :  Belgians  are  they  ? 
Well,  we  can't  help  that,  you  know ; 
hang  lookin'  after  other  people,  you 
know,  when  it  comes  to  this  sort  o' 
thing ;  every  one  for  himself,  that's 
my  motto.  Up  we  go,  there  you 
ore,  Harry ;  wire  in!' 

Poor  Belgian  gentlemen,  who 
wouldn't  fight  for  the  1^  of  a 
chicken  and  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
champagne ;  how  they  stood  and 
watched  the  double  rank  that  had 
closed  in  round  the  front  of  tiie 
counters,  and  occasionally  handed 


over  stray  dishes  without  knives  and 
forks,  dry  rolls — some  of  them  hitten, 
and  bottles  of  champagne  with  one 
dirty  glass  amongst  six,  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  their  guests.  It  was 
wonderful  to  witness  the  shrugs 
and  looks  of  amazement,  and  head 
shakmgs— to  listen  to  the  gentle  re- 
monstrances when  they  were  el- 
bowed out  of  the  way  and  borne 
down  by  opposing  breadths  of  mus- 
lin, and  swept  into  comers,  and 
generally  neglected.  Still  more 
wonderful  was  it  to  witness  the 
sudden  flush  of  retuniing  hospita- 
lity on  the  part  of  the  noble  Britons 
who  had  secured  a  hearty  meal,  and 
the  empressemeiit  with  which  they 
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fbroed  ohimpa^  and  sherry  upon 
the  hnngii  viaitois  ^whom  they  had 
met  to  weloome.  May  it  be  long 
before  I  witness  again  snoh  a  scene 
of  saTage  selfishness;  of  haneer 
amidst  profosion;  of  final  mnddl^ 
and  weary  dismay,  and  disgnstiDg 
attempts  to  make  a  meal  from  the 
soatteied  remnants  of  what  might 
well  have  been  a  splendid  intema- 
tional  banqnei 

After  I  had  consumed  the  two 
inches  of  savonry  pie  which  a 
pitying  fidr  one  held  oat  to  me  in 
her  fingers,  I  made  an  outsideK's 
tonr,  and  sank  into  philosophic 
calm.  Down  in  the  Hall,  those  who 
had  supped  and  those  who  de- 
spaired of  sapping  iUl  the  first 
army  of  occupation  had  gorged  (an 
event  which  seemed  fistr  ofl)»  were 
dandng  wildly— most  of  them,  that 
is.  There  were  some  uniforms  not 
adapted  to  that  amusement  One 
gentleman  equipped  with  an  em- 
broidered satchel  dangling  at  his 
heels,  found  that  ornament  so  mudi 
in  the  way,  that  he  was  fidn 
to  look  on  with  an  expression  of 
lofiy  melancholy  oombmed  with 
profound  criticism.  Other  gentle- 
men promenaded  in  the  cool  oo« 
lonnade  under  the  galleries,  and 
still  the  dance  kept  on.  Hungrv 
dancers,  satiated  dancers,  hot,  cool, 
military,  civilian,  and  obviously 
champagney  dancers,  come  and  go, 
and  others  take  their  places;  uod 
amidst  the  whirl,  and  h^  and  ex- 
citement, a  cheer  breaks  out,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  supped, 
and  is  going  smiling  away,  behind 
the  officers,  who  make  a  passage  for 
bJTTi  through  the  throng. 

There  is  a  report  current  that 
even  into  the  royal  party,  and  at 
the  royal  banquet,  a  British  snob 
had  obtruded ;  had  got  under  the 
rope  perhaps  on  the  Prince's  en- 
trance, and  slunk  behind  the  royal 
cortige,  and  so  got  into  the  banquet- 
ing room  above  the  dais.  However 
he  did  it,  he  had  his  reward;  for 
there  was  nobody  to  kick  him  down- 
stairs, and  so  he  supped  at  the  royal 
table,  and  probably  licked  the  royal 
plate  when  the  party  broke  up.  I 
wish  better  men  had  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  same  indignity;  for  on 
making  an   excursion  round  the 


tables  where  the  royal  parly,  the 
lady  patroneases  (that  is  to  say  the 
hostesses),  and  the  reception  com- 
mittee had  oomfortably  eaten  and 
drunk,  there  were  Bdgian  offioeis 
as  wcdl  as  a  number  of  Eofi^ish 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  trying  to 
make  up  a  supper  from  the  man- 
gled joints,  the  fragments  of  jellies, 
the  wasteful  proftiaon  of  a  hundred 
dishes  which  had  been  previously 
seijBed  and  scrambled  for.  What  if 
there  were  no  dean  plates  and 
glasses:  turn  the  platters  bottom 
upwards  and  be  itiankful,  or  eat 
out  of  a  greasy  trencher,  and  mix 
wiry  champagne  with  flory  sherzy 
in  a  tumbler  with  the  dregs  of  beer. 
The  floor  is  strewed  with  bones  and 
fot  and  fragments;  tiie  glass  and 
crockery  lie  in  empty  and  broken 
piles  in  the  room  below;  the  tables 
and  counters  are  dim,  and  the  demi- 
monde  is  coming  to  finish  up  the 
wine.  Herethoysita  paityofthem 
IMC-nieking  in  the  gallery^  seated  on 
Champa^  hampers  and  with  plates 
of  food  m  their  laps.  Gome  away: 
somebody  is  singmg  a  tipsy  song. 
The  Belgians  who  have  had  a  cham- 
pa^ie  supper— that  is^  a  supper 
consisting  mosthr  of  champagne- 
are  full  of  enthusiasm;  so  what 
need  we  care  if  they  are  empty  of 
meat?  Hurrah!  so  it  for  the  last 
dance  but  two— the  last  but  one. 
How  the  Hall  is  emptying,  and 
what  persistent  demands  are  made 
for  shillings  by  the  tipsF  men  who 
have  taken  the  hats  and  coats  out- 
sidel 

No  cabs  to  be  got  Well  then,  let 
us  stay  it  out,  with  this  last  hun- 
dred or  two  of  people.  Thehundied 
dwindles  to  fifty;  one  of  the  hist  re- 
maining Belgians  seeing  me  stand- 
ing calm,  appreciative,  and  with  an 
expressfon  of  organised  hospitality, 
accepts  me  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  whole  executive,  and,  grasping 
me  by  the  hand,  thanks  me  for  the 
'  beauttA^  recepti-on.'  A  big  burly 
figure  appears  from  some  remote 
recess,  a  figure  in  a  big  brass  hel- 
met, a  short  tight-fitting  tunic,  and 
puce-coloured  kid  gloves.  He  bears 
a  fireman's  axe  in  ms  belt^  and  looks 
as  uncomfortable  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  man  to  appear  out  of  a 
strait -waistcoat     '  Hooray  1   hoo- 
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ray!  Tear's  the  King  o'  Maigate. 
Got  any  cigars  to  give  away,  old 
feller?"  The  broad  flood  of  day 
streams  in  through  the  great  win- 
dows, the  flaring  gas  flickers,  fades, 
is  oat,  and  all  l£e  snperb  decora- 
tions, the  crystal,  and  ruby,  and 
gold,  the  fountains  and  the  flowers, 
are  transfonned  to  fresh  beatify  by 
the  golden  spears  of  snnhght  that 


dart  through  the  Hall.  Then  we  all 
go  out,  a  ravelled  remnant,  into  the 
glare  of  day ;  all,  that  is,  except  the 
tipsy  gentleman  asleep  on  a  form 
and  the  seven  drivelling  attendants, 
who  climb  into  the  orchestra  and 
try,  ineffectually,  tosipg '  Auld  lang 
syne,'  as  an  appropriate  compUment 
to  the  Belgians,  and  a  neat  nmsh  to 
their  grand  reception. 


VBtV  KtXSa  AWTOt  SnTBS,—' fiOQtllEZ-JIOI  VOnc  UAJ>',  MON  BBAVX  BILQB.' 


THE  SULTAN  AND  THE  VICEEOT  IN  EGYPT. 


IT  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
Paris  Exhibition  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  Sultan's  recent 
visit  to  England.  This  is  no  doubt 
partially  true,  perhaps  even  true  in 
the  main ;  bat  the  journey  to  Paris 
ooold  haidly  have  been  effected  had 
not  the  ice  been  previously  broken 
by  a  precedent  little  known  to  tbo 
British  public.  The  Sultan  had  al- 
ready travelled.  He  had  alread}' 
made  a  trial-trip  to  Egypt,  and  bad 
been  right  royally  received  there  in 
1865  by  the  same  intelligent  Viceroy 
who  has  hung  about  his  steps  while 
exploring  the  West  Of  this  journey 


we  have  an  authentic  account.  Pro- 
essor  L.  Grardey,  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  attached  to  tho 
Imperial  Palace  and  the  School  of 
Engineers  at  Constantinople,  having 
had  the  honour  to  make  one  of  the 
party,  kept  a  journal,  which  he  has 
published ;  and  so  we  know  as  much 
about  the  Sultan's  trip  as  his  French 
attendant  judges  expedient  to  tell  us. 
The  backward  condition  of  the 
Turkish  empire  is  manifested  by 
the  fact  that  Abdul-Aziz,  on  quit- 
ting his  own  proper  dominions,  and 
travelling  not  westwards  and  north- 
wards, but  eastwards  and  south- 
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vnadB,  shoold  find,  in  a  nominal 
dependence  of  his  realm,  a  state  of 
material  (which  implies  inteUectoal) 
civilization  fur  more  advanced  than 
that  which  he  left  at  home;  that  in 
a  conntry  conterminous  with  Nuhian 
darkness  and  Abyssinian  barbarity 
he  shonld,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  behold  what  are  now  nnani- 
monsly  regarded  as  the  most  nnfail- 
ing  agents  of  national  prosperity. 
He  fonnd  even  Oriental  architectoie 
worked  up  to  greater  perfeotian  at 
Cairo  than  in  Oonstantmople.  The 
palace  of  EaBr-el-Noossa  was  con- 
sidered so  channing,  aerial,  and  ele- 
gant, that  his  Majesty  aotnaliy  or- 
dered a  drawing  to  be  made  of  it 
The  rery  fireworkB  displayed  such 
axtistio  brilliancy  that  he  requested 
Ismail  Paoha  to  let  him  have  a  few 
artificers  to  take  back  to  Turkey 
with  hsm. 

Abdul-Aziz's  tastes  are  simpla 
He  is  fond  of  the  country,  and  de- 
lights  in  birds  and  flowers,  which  are 
the  pastime  of  his  leisure  hours.  He 
drinks  neither  wine  nor  spirituous 
liquors,  and  does  not  eyeoi  smoke. 
Enjoymg  Tobust  health,  he  cannot 
lead  a  s^entaiy  life,  and  is  fond  of 
actiye  exercises.  Oonsequentiy,  he 
feels  a  natural  desire  to  look  about 
him,  and  to  obtain  infbrmatiui  by 
using  his  own  eyesight  He  is  am- 
bitious to  effect  giand  results  in  his 
empire ;  but  before  putthig  his  haaid 
to  tbe  work  he  wished  to  behold  the 
grand  results  arrited  at  elsewhere. 
Whither,  then,  should  he  go  to  wit- 
ness the  progress  acoomuished  l^ 
science,  energy,  and  skilf?  To  the 
West?  His  people  were  soaroely 
ripe  for  that  yet  At  the  moment 
of  undertaking  his  journey  he  al- 
lowed the  consultation  (without  put- 
ting much  £Gdth  in  his  predictionB) 
of  a  r^nnant  of  an  astrMoger  whom 
he  keeps  in  his  palace.  The  omde 
declared  that  the  joun«y  would  be 
lucky  in  all  respects,  provided  the 
Sultan  did  not  touch  forbidden  fruit 
When  questioned  what  'forbidden 
fruit'  meant,  he  specified  political 
questions,  warning  the  imp^nal  tra- 
Teller  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  adding  that  agriculture, 
oommercOi  and  manufactures  offered 
a  sufficiently  wide  field  of  observa- 
tion,  wiUiout  yentunng  on  the  dan- 


gerous ground  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  East 

Egypt  offered  a  more  likely  object 
Of  all  Oriental  countries,  it  passes 
for  the  one  which  has  most  admitted 
and  appropriated  the  adyanoement 
ateeady  made  by  the  West  Very 
important  w<»ks  haye  been  executed 
in  the  land  of  the  bygane  Phanohs. 
There  are  good  means  of  ocmunnm- 
cation,  railroads,  canals;  there  aie 
ihotories,  systems  of  irxi^on,  great 
commeroial  aotiyity,  eztensiye  eul- 
ture^all  of  which  the  Sultan  would 
be  happy  to  estabUsh  is  his  Eoio- 
pean  and  Asiatic  dominicBS.  To 
£gypt,  therefore,  be  resobred  to  go. 
Beddes  ttie  pleasure  of  yisiting  too 
country  which  not  a  single  Tudtfcish 
soyereiga  had  seen  sineeSeiim  the 
First  conquered  it  in  isi7»  he  was 
glad  once  more  to  meet  Ismail  Padtt, 
with  whom  he  was  greatly  taken 
during  the  hitter's  stay  in  Oonstaati- 
nople. 

Gootrary  to  the  prejndioes  of  West- 
ern sailors,  the  imperial  flotilla  left 
Constantinople  on  Good  Friday^ 
i86s,  at  three  of  the  dock  in  the 
affiemoon ;  in  spite  of  which  starting 
on  a  Friday  the  weather  was  nu^- 
ficent,  and  the  Sea  of  Uarmora  glit- 
tered like  the  marble  ftom  which  it 
tahnsitsname.  The  calm  continuing 
under  on  ascuxe  sky,  the  distin- 
guished yoyagers  were  able  to  do 
ample  justice  to  the  kebab,  salad,, 
helva^  and  pOau,  offered  to  their 
kind  oonsideratfon.  Eastar  MimdaQr 
saw  them  unbanned  by  seansidaiGBs, 
wfaidi  spares  monardis  no  moro 
than  ordinary  mortals.  Out  of  gia> 
titude  the  Mussulman^  eyemng 
prayers  were  repeated  with  eyan 
greater  zeal  and  predsioa  than 
usual.  For  the  aocomplidmient  of 
this  pious  duty  the  forepart  of  the 
yessel  was  occupied  by  sddieis,  sail- 
ors, seryants,  and  oooks;  the  aft  by 
the  muffloians  and  subaltern  ofiton  ; 
the  saloons  by  the  pachas  and  supe- 
rior officers. 

Then  occurred  a  half-hour  of  ex- 
emplary and  edifying  deyotioii. 
Each  group  had  its  impromptu 
imam  who,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  in  chorus,  dhanted  the 
'Allah  is  great,  Allah  is  good,'  of 
their  Litany,  and  gaye  the  signal  for 
the    postures,   genuflections,   and 
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prostniioiis,  all  w^hieh  moYemcnts 
were  ezecated  with  military  pr&> 
dskHL  Three  or  four  little  knots 
of  men  followed  these  religkms  ezer- 
ciaea  on  the  iape  of  the  poddle- 
bozefland  thecabin-roofiB;  returning 
thanks  for  the  propitioas  inflaenoe 
of  Abdul-Aziz's  Ineky  star.  As 
they  approached  the  land,  th^y 
looked  oat  fcx  hills  and  moontains, 
the  objeets  to  which  their  eyes  had 
bean  most  aocnstomed;  but  on  the 
coast  of  Alexandria  all  is  flat,  dia- 
pl^ring  none  of  the  tafts  of  palm- 
trees  ov  ckmps  of  bananas  which 
ace  aanmed  to  be  matters  of  conxae 
in  Afiioan  aoenevy. 

The  inreerial  landing  was  effected 
in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  display 
and  noise— banners,  flagi^  cacnoo, 
mflitary  tNmds^and  endless  shouting. 
As  soon  as  the  Snltaa,  the  princes, 
the  pachas,  the  chamberlams,  the 
emmcfas,  Hbe  imams,  tiie  secretaries, 
and  a  score  of  other  nondescripts, 
were  installed  in  then:  re8i>ectiTe 
oaartBrs,  by  a  fortunate  coinoidenoe 
vie  breakfiRst-honr  amyed.  Lambs, 
chicken,  pigeons,  roast  meats,  fresh 
TSgetableSydeUcate  paairy,and  tro- 
pin! fmits,  appeared  as  if  by  nu&gic. 
Scmething  like  good  liring  this, 
after  the  monot^  of  shipboMd 
meabi  Two  tables  were  magnift- 
oently  served  in  European  style,  one 
in  the  Selamlik,  the  other  in  the 
Harem,  whose  &ir  inhabitants  had 
taken  flight  before  the  £Eur  from  hos- 
tila  iUTaaion.  In  all  the  chambers 
repasts  were  senred  to  whocTsr 
woald^towhoerear  asked*  The  only 
diffioalty  was  to  get  imderstood; 
for  the  qiiiek  and  attentive  fdlahs, 
who  hung  abont  the  doom,  ready  to 
csiecnte  the  inmates'  wishes,  spoke 
no  Turkish,  but  Arabic  only. 

The  appetite  once  satisfied,  there 
was  a  general  omnium  gatherum, 
at  medl^  meetmg  of  the  travellers, 
fsr  the  dMnparisQQ  of  notes.  Itap- 
pears  that  the  Sultan,  while  at  sea, 
spent  his  whole  time  in  diseuaaiQg 
affairs,  projecting  aohemes,  and  ob- 
serving incidents,  with  his  com- 
BaDder-in-chief,  Mb  first  lord  of  the 
fldmiiBlty,  his  chamberlain,  and  his 
aide»-de'«amp.  Fuad  Pacha  was 
espeoially  competent  to  improve  and 
edify  his  Majsstv's  mind  on  every 
tqpio  that  could  possibly  present 


itselt  Sprung  from  learned  and 
literary  parentsNge,  Fuad  Pacha  is  a 
worthy  son  of  mis  &ther;  he  has  ac- 
quired great  information  by  study 
and  travel  From  Madrid  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg there  is  not  an  European 
capital  in  which  he  has  not  laid 
in  a  stock  of  knowled^  and  expe- 
rience; whilst  there  is  scarcely  a 
province  in  Turkey  in  which  he  has 
not  had  some  important  and  diffi- 
cult mission  to  fulfil.  His  conversa- 
tion is  fluent,  solid,  discursive,  and 
highly  polished;  and  the  present- 
was  a  good  opportunity  of  rendering 
himself  nsefril  to  his  sovereign  and 
his  country. 

If.  Gardey,  anxious  to  see  the  city 
of  Alexandria!,  despised  the  carriages- 
standing  in  iiie  palace  court,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  visitors,  and  hunted 
up,  outside  the  Monumental  Gate, 
one  of  the  little  long-eared  quadru- 
which  at  present  swarm  in 
,,  as  once  they  did  in  Arcadia. 

nth  legs  danffling  on  either  side,, 
and  fearing  to  break  the  creature's 
back,  he  scoured  a  broad  and  hand- 
some street,  with  a  solid  macadam 
roadway  raised  in  the  middle,  and. 
with  neitlier  stones,  dust,  nor  mud. 
Carriages  and  animals  proceed  along 
it  at  a  rapid  pace,  sulB^ing  no  stop- 
page, check,  nor  jolting.  A  little 
narrowed  at  the  Arab  Market,  it- 
widens  afresh  at  the  Place  des  Oon- 
sols.  Up  to  this  square  the  houses 
on  either  side  of  the  street  (half  Ita- 
lian, half  Oriental  in  style)  offer  no- 
thing vexy  remarkable.  Having  no 
visible  roof,  they  look  as  if  they 
were  still  unfinished.  The  little 
Arab  shops,  extremely  neat  in  their 
aspect,  are  bedecking  themselves  for 
evening  display.  Articles  of  value 
are  spread  out  for  sale,  showy  stufis 
form  draperies,  candles  or  lantema 
are  ready  to  be  lighted,  and  brilliant 
lustres  are  suspended  from  the  roof 
which  covers  and  crosses  the  war 
at  certain  points.  The  strangerB^ 
surprise  at  finding  so  handsome  and 
commodious  a  street  in  the  East  in- 
creases when  he  beholds  the  Place 
des  Oonsuls.  It  is  nwcious,  rect- 
angular, and  bordered  with  elegant 
stone-built  houses.  In  the  centre 
its  public  walk,  inclosed  (torn  the* 
roadway  by  an  iron  chain,  is  planted 
with  flourishing  trees,  and  adoxned 
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with  a  couple  of  splasbing  foim- 
tains.  In  the  middle  there  rose  a 
temporary  kiosk^  intended  to  be  the 
bouquet  of  the  evening's  illumina- 
tions. Eastward  of  Italy  such  an- 
other  square  has  not  yet  been  made. 

Beturning  to  the  Palace,  M.  Gax- 
dey  took  the  street  which  leads  di- 
rectly from  the  Place  des  Ck>nsu]8 
to  the  custom-house.  This  street, 
which  trayerses  the  Turkish  town^ 
is  also  handsome  and  conyenient, 
cJlowing  the  traffic  a  free  passage 
eveiywhere.  The  Selamlik  of  tho 
Eas-et-tin  Palace  is  a  sort  of  look- 
out, or  belvedere,  whence  the  eye 
embraces  the  port,  the  arsenal,  the 
custom-house,  the  warehouses,  the 
opening  of  the  Mahmoudieh,  the 
quays  belonging  to  it  and  to  the 
railway,  the  forts,  the  &ctories— all 
which  gives  life  and  importance  to 
Alexandria.  Prom  this  spot  Mehe^ 
met  All  must  have  watched  the  exe- 
cution of  his  orders,  when  he  built 
the  arsenal  and  its  dependencies, 
and  created  the  fleet  whicn  the  allies 
of  the  Greeks  destroyed  at  Navarino. 
This  arsenal  cost  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  employed  twenty* 
five  thousand  workmen,  and  was 
nevertheless  finished  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  The  Sultan  spent  a  por- 
tion of  the  afternoon  in  beholdmg 
from  the  windows  of  his  apartment^ 
the  vast  panorama  which  lav  before 
him,  and  in  listening  to  the  tale 
how  Mehemet  All  had  accomplished 
the  m^'ority  of  these  grand  results. 
The  canal  and  the  railway  were  espe- 
cially the  objects  of  his  thoughtful 
meditations,  as  well  they  might. 
Then  came  illuminations,  noisy 
crowds,  and  fireworks,  which  per- 
haps, fbi  the  time,  might  drive  more 
serious  matters  out  of  his  head. 

Next  morning  the  order  was  given 
to  send  off  to  Cairo  by  train  all  cum- 
bersome baggage  and  personages, 
which  meant  that  it  was  mtended  to 
proceed  next  day  to  the  capital  of 
Egypt  After  breakfast  official  re- 
ceptions, commenced  the  day  before, 
were  ceremoniously  continued.  His 
majesty,  attended  by  Ismail  Padia^ 
Fuad  Pacha,  and  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  his  household,  most  graciously 
received  the  ambassadors  and  the 
consuls,  expressing  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  the  representatives  of  allied 


and  friendly  powers,  and  declaring 
that  his  object  in  travelling  was  to 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  able, 
by  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  trade,  to  increase  the  well-being 
and  happness  of  all  his  subjects  with- 
out distmction ;  and  that  one  of  his 
most  ardent  wii^es  was  to  strengthen 
the  ties  which  connect  the  Otto- 
man Empire  with  Europe,  and  that 
foreigners  might  find  m  his  domi- 
nions all  protection  and  security. 

After  the  translation  of  these  be* 
letical  words  (heretical  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Turkish  sovereign)  by  Fuad 
Pacha,  refreshments  wese  servedj 
and  then  the  Sultan  went  out,  nearly 
alone,  to  have  a  quiet  look  at  the 
town.  By  express  order,  his  nume- 
rous suite  were  left  free  to  follow 
their  own  devices.  Amongst  otheE 
things  visited  were  the  hovels  of 
fellahs.  What  a  contrast  with,  vioe* 
regal  residences  1  In  a  fellah's  den« 
there  is  nothing  to  sit  upon,  no- 
thing to  lie  upon,  but  fumps  of 
Nile  mud,  hardened  m  the  sun« 
Those  are  the  only  materials  — oc 
rather,  that  is  the  oiUy  material — 
with  which  he  constructs  bis  dwell- 
ing. Neither  wood  nor  stone  (whicli 
are  rai'ities  in  Egypt)  constitute  tba 
slightest  fraction  of  the  edifice,  ^ha 
articles  stored  around  or  upon  liis 
cabin  consist  of  teeda  and  the  ex- 
crement of  animals,  moulded  an<l 
fashioned  into  cakes,  with  which  he 
makes  now  and  then  a  handful  of 
fire.  Hiis  only  ventilation  is  sup 
plied  by  the  door  and  a  little  bull V 
eye  window  beside  It  Only  one 
room  is  to  be  discovered,  which 
shelters  all— fia.ther,  mother,  cliQ- 
dren,  goat,  and  kids..  The  very 
beavers  have  a  keener  sense  of  ar- 
chitectural comforts.  Amongst  t^ 
fellahs  are  individuals  the  aspect 
of  whose  wretchedness  and  filth  is 
enough  to  turn  the  beholder's  sto» 
mach.  There  they  lie  on  the  ground, 
stretched  in  the  sun,  letting  them- 
selves be  devoured  by  the  swarms 
of  flies  that  settie  on  their  swarthy 
fiices :  they  are  too  listicss  and  idle 
to  drive  them  away. 

If  the  fellah's  habitation  and  fur- 
niture are  of  trifling  value,  the  scanty 
clothing  which  he  wears  on  a  few 
portions  of  his  person  axe  of  still 
lees  worth.    Is  it  habit  or  necessity 
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which  indnoes  him  to  live  in  this 
extreme  of  priTation  and  poverty  ? 
It  18  stated  that  there  is  money  be- 
neath those  mnd  roofb.  If  eveiy- 
body  in  the  world  fell  into  the  same 
WBj  of  employing  their  capital,  the 
looms  of  Lyons  and  Manchester^ 
the  workshops  of  Paris  and  London, 
im'^ht  yery  soon  discharge  their 
artisans. 

Whilst  living  with  Mossolmans 
yoa  must  &11  into  the  cnstom  of 
going  to  bed  earl^  and  not  rising 
late.  Dnring  the  unperial  visit  the 
jBve  honzs  of  Mnssalman  prayer 
were  announced  by  salvos  of  artQ* 
kry — at  daybreak,  at  noon,  at  the 
third  qttarter  of  the  son's  dinmal 
course^  at  sunset,  and  an  hour  and 
a  half  afterwards. 

The  morning  was  employed  in 
the  transport  of  the  remaining  bag- 
gage, which  was  taken  in  carts  to 
the  river's  brink,  whence  it  was 
towed  in  boats  by  little  steamers  to 
the  railway  qnay.  At  ten  the  Saltan 
left  the  palace,  driving  through  the 
town  and  receiving  a  continued  ova- 
tion all  the  way.  At  the  station  he 
was  met  by  the  directors  and  con- 
ducted through  the  waiting-rooms 
(which  he  attentively  ezammed)  to 
the  platform,  where  the  impmal 
train  was  waiting  with  its  steam  up. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  have  erro- 
neonsly  stated  that  tne  Sultan  first 
became  acquamted  with  railways 
dnring  his  recent  trip  from  Toulon 
to  Paris.  It  was  here,  at  Alexandria, 
that  his  eyes  first  beheld  a  complete 
apparatus  of  terrestrial  locomotion 
by  the  agenpy  of  heated  watery 
vapour. 

Sow  the  carriages  are  attached 
to  each  other,  how  thehr  wheels  are 
fitted  to  the  rails^how  one  single 
engine  contrives  to  drag  fifteen 
heavy  vehicles,  how  crowds  of  men 
and  masses  of  merchandise  can  be 
transported  to  great  distances  in 
almost  no  tune,  flashed  on  the  im- 
perial comprehension.  Moreover, 
the  Sultan  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  men  capable  of  satis^ng  his  in- 
quisitive spirit  respecting  Si  these 
points  and  many  others.  After 
casting  a  rapid  glance  over  the  ex- 
tent and  arrangements  of  the  station, 
he  entered  the  carriage  reserved  for 
him.    Its  comfort  and  el^ance  ren- 


dered it  impossible  for  hun  to  regret, 
even  were  he  fonder  of  luxury  than 
he  is,  the  sumptuous  saloons  of  Bas- 
et-tin. 

An  adult  sovereign,  the  ruler  of 
an  empire,  taking  his  first  railway 
trip  I  What  a  curiosity  in  the  sixties 
of  the  present  century  I  Ismail 
Pacha  and  Halim  Pacha  followed 
his  Majesty  with  Fuad  Pacha  and 
took  their  places  in  the  adjoining 
compartment  The  princes  had  a 
special  carriage  to  themselves:  the 
rest  of  the  train  was  occupied  by 
the  cream  of  the  suite.  Those  who 
were  not  the  elect  of  the  moment 
were  to  fill  the  carriages  of  two  or 
three  trains  that  were  to  follow 
afkerwards.    M.  Gardey's  good  luck 

give  him,  as  travelling  companion, 
mer  Hafiz  Mendi^  the  wittiest  and 
the  merriest  man  in  all  Constanti- 
nople. But  who,  until  now,  would 
have  ever  supposed  that  a  Turk 
could  either  bo  merry  or  witty? 
On  starting,  the  train  was  saluted 
by  the  shouts  of  an  Arab  multitude 
crowding  along  both  sides  of  the 
railroad. 

Once  out  of  the  station  the  Lake 
Mareotis  looks  like  a  boundless 
ocean,  the  tongue  of  land  which 
separates  it  from  the  Mediterranean 
not  being  visible.  The  train  seems 
to  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
The  first  station,  Kafifr-Daour,  is  at 
the  same  time  a  Uttlo  port  of  the 
Mahmoudieh.  Numbers  of  sailing 
barges  are  stationed  there.  Its  in- 
habitants are  also  numerous,  but  are 
despised  by  the  travellers  as  '  ma- 
ghrebler,*  or  ill-savoured.  Their 
fields,  however,  are  well  cultivated. 
The  waters  of  the  Mahmoudieh  have 
fertilized  the  plains  whose  aridity, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, nearly  arrested  the  further 
advance  of  Lannes  and  Murat  while 
making  there  the  first  stages  of  their 
Egyptian  expedition.  What  a  dif- 
ference between  their  rate  of  pro- 
gress and  this  of  the  Sultan's ! 

Dahmonhour,  the  second  station, 
is  a  considerable  country  town, 
which  displays,  in  the  midst  of  its 
earth-built  huts,  several  handsome- 
looking  houses,  a  mosque,  minarets, 
mausoleums,  clumps  of  palm-trees, 
and  even  cannon  which  salute  the 
imperial  redlers.    Near  this   spot 
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Banaparte,  waUdng  almost  tmat- 
tBcded,  joBt  missed  being  captoed 
hy  the  Mamelukes^  aa  the  TiotoriooB 
Amrou  had  been  at  Alezandiia  by 
ihe  Greeks.  When  scolded  by 
Deeaix  for  exposing  himself  so  im- 
prudently, he  gra^y  replied,  doubt' 
less  intending  a  mere  pleasantly, 
although  he  afterwaards  became  a 
l)eli6Yer  in  fiitalism, '  It  is  not  written 
that  1 8ho>a]d  ever  be  made  pnaoner 
hy  ihe  Mamelukes:  made  pnsoner 
by  the  English,  if  you  like  i' 

The  country  becomes  more  and 
more  beautiful  until  Ea&-Zayad  is 
reached.  At  this  station  an  hour  is 
4spe(nt  in  taking  re&eshmentB  and 
in  oontemi^ting  the  broad  and 
majestio  stream  of  the  Nile,  the 
fields  rmdered  yerdant  l^  his  fer* 
tile  mud,  and  above  all  liie  bridge 
^f  twelve  vast  arches  and  iron  visa^ 
which  defies  the  whole  stretnglh  and 
nressme  of  his  current  This 
Dridge~HK>  long,  so  handaome,  and 
so  SQUd-— cost  four  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  to  cMnplete  it  Befinre 
it  was  finished  oaniages  and  animala 
crossed  the  Nile  in  fer^-boats, 
whence  the  eatastroj^he  in  wfaidt 
Adimed  Bieha  penshed,  fiadim 
Pacha  escaping  omy  by  a  miracle. 
While  the  gnmdees  aie  thus  le- 
posiBg,  three  tsains,  on  thdr  way  te 
Cairo,  laden  with  luggage  and  minor 
foIk,whi8kfa{yatfQllspeed«  Anothec 
delight  for  the  new  anivals,  unable 
to  apinreciate  tiie  appearance  of  the 
izain  in  which  themselves  are  tra* 
vellingl  Viewed  in  flank,  and  in 
the  act  of  transit,  they  renew  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  spectators 
who  had  never  beheld  such  massive 
vehicles  urged  on  their  way  by  a 
puff  of  steam* 

At  first  the  speed  was  quite  mode- 
rate, for  fear  ot  IHghtanmg  the  un- 
wonted inmates  of  the  carriages  or 
putting  them  out  of  brealh  and 
makfflg  their  sides  ache;  but  now 
that  august  heads  and  lungs  are 
becoming  habituated  to  the  motkm, 
a  more  rapid  pace  is  ventured  on. 
The  Delta  is  dashed  through  in 
mail-train  style.  Not  a  hand's 
breadth  of  unproductive  land  is  to 
be  seen ;  all  is  covered  with  vigorous 
vegetation,  diverse  crops,  fodder  and 
grain;  all  is  endless  plain,  watered 
by  numerous  canals,  cultivated  by 


laborious  fellahs.  Men,  women,  and 
children  strive  which  shall  work 
the  hardest  Animals  innumerable 
plough,  carry  burthens,  and  drag 
carts,  or  simply  graze  in  the  teem- 
ing pastures.  Not  a  mountain,  not 
a  hedfie,  not  a  tree  whose  roots  oaa 
rob  &e  soil  of  its  fertility.  Here 
and  there  hiUooks  and  mounds, 
scarcely  breaking  the  even  level  ot 
the  ground,  support  the  dweliixigB 
of  i&  population  above  the  inun- 
daiiDg  watersL  As  Cairo  is  ap- 
proached the  {dain  is  covered  witii 
handsome  trees  of  different  species; 
and  through  their  foliage  glimpses 
axe  caught  of  the  minarets  and 
cupolas  of  Egypt's  capital. 

The  Sultan,  like  everybody  else, 
must  have  his  nighifs  rest,  and  veil* 
lingly  takes  it  in  the  palace  assigned 
tohim.  When  the  cannon  annennce 
ihe  return  of  xoflfy*fingered  mom, 
suddenly,  from  the  summits  of  a 
hnndred  minarets,  the  sonoroiie 
voice  oi  the  mueflssins  wake  the  oitgr 
up  by  their  repeated  cries, '  Aliah  ie 
great!  Come  to  ptayoml  It  ie 
better  to  pn^  than  to  sifl^'  i^ram 
tbat  moment^  befbre  it  is  faroad  day- 
light, picas  Mussulmans  lise  to 
make  their  first  namae.  Crowds  of 
fellahs,  better  clad  than  thoeebebeld 
in  the  villages,  scoat  tfarongh  ^o 
palaee,  oflhriag  their  services  to  all 
and  whosoever  may  want  them.  la 
water  reqtuiied  lor  performmg  aMu« 
tipns,  fire  fiir  the  tcMbook,  coSae^ 
or  little  breakfastson  silver  waiters? 
tiiey  procure  everything  with  naost 
praiseworthy  zeaL  Do  you  m^ 
for  a  hundred,  a  thousand  horees 
and  as  many  carriages  besides,  tJiey 
ace  already  waiting  in  the  cooxts 
and  coach*hoiiS6s  bekmeing  to  tbo 
palace.  There  is  no  oMculty  of 
any  kmd  in  a  country  where  they 
<mce  erected  obelisks  and  pyramids 
aseasilyas  we  now  set  up  telegraph- 
posts. 

Amongst  the  lions  of  the  palaoe 
is  a  court  paved  with  marble^  sur- 
rounded with  alabaster  columns,  and 
embellished  with  a  fountain  for  ab- 
lutions. There  isalso  a  clock  whose 
striking  is  audible  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  cit^.  Formerly  it  was 
Haroun-el-Baschid  who  sent  clooks 
to  Charlemagne.  This  clock  was 
sent  to  Mehemet  All  by  the  king  of 
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S!nnioo»  doabtlesB  ihioagh  flM  hands 
dfthepenmi  to  whom  he  had  pie- 
sented  the  obeliak  of  Lnzor,  ereoted 
in  the  Place  de  la  Ck)iiC(nde  by  the 
engiDeer  Le  Baa,  who,  by  the  ^fay» 
anawani  \o  his  name  by  being  as 
short  in  statue  as  he  is  hig$  in 

Annthftr  memoxableobjdct  toTisit 
is  the  8iK>t  whenoe,  motinted  on  his 
charger,  the  Mamehike  Enrni  B^ 
lei^Md  oat  into  open  space,  and  so 
beoame  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
general  massacre  ordered  by  Me- 
hemet  AIL  Seemg  his  companions 
IMcidiing  without  the  possibility  of 
xesManoe,  he  made  tluit  dei^)^ajte 
effort  to  eSDflfp^  It  makes  yon 
ahndder  merety  to  look  at  the  depth 
of  the  idlL  The  animal  was  left 
dead  on  the  spot^  but  his  rider  S8»> 
Idned  little  iiqaiy.  He  was  ze- 
moved,  conoealed  ibr  a  while,  and 
in  the  end  beoame  the  fiiend  of 
Hehamet  AU,  who  was  henoefinrth 
able  to  set  abont  civiiiamg  Egypt  as 
he  xaeased.  All  ioitated  Peter  the 
Gveat,  whom  the  destniotion  of  the 
Stoliizes  enabled  to  create  the  BUS" 
sian  oDspiie.  The  Snltan  Mahmond 
lollowed  bolii  those  examples  when 
]»  stnyra  to  set  Turk^  in  the  way 
of  proggBBS  by  shakiDg  off  the  re« 
atnuntoftfae Janisadss.  IfTiajan, 
or  somebody  else,  had  also  extern 
ndnaied  the  prvtorian  bands,  tiia 
Soman  Ck>to8Bua  would  not  have 
erambled  to  dust  so  quickly  nor  so 
misetably  as  it  did. 

Tbe  handsomest  mosque  in  the 
eartem  portion  of  the  town  i&  that 
of  Bl>*Azhar,  a  word  which  signiOes 
Tbh  Splendid.  Not  fas  from  £1* 
AahMBC  IS  HasBenehk,  the  mosque  of 
the  two  HsflWiTiH  Knowing  that 
one  of  the  sons  of  All,  Hassein,  has 
a  tomb  at  E^beliah,  near  Bagdad, 
M.  Gaid^  inquires  the  signification 
of  Haasenein.  His  guide  replies, 
'Hassan,  the  son  of  Ali  and  grand* 
Boa  of  ^  prophet  Mahomet,  was 
beheaded  by  Jemd,  the  sonof  Moah- 
Tiah.  His  head  was  subjected  to 
every  outrage  which  Jezid's  par- 
tisans could  contrive  or  imagme. 
A  pious  woman  of  Hassan's  party, 
to  put  an  end  to  theso  enormities, 
oonoeiTed  a  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ject She  had  a  son  who  was  also 
named  Hassan,  and  who  bore  a 


striking  Ukeness  to  Uie  decapitated 
caliph.  She  therefore  oat  off  his 
head,  and  after  it  was  discoloured 
and  dried  she  took  it,  hidden  be- 
neath her  clothes,  to  the  vgot  where 
they  were  still  insulting  Hassan's 
remains.  She  approached  it,  saying  - 
tint  she  also  wittied  to  manifest  her 
oontemx»t  for  the  ofiispring  of  Ali 
and  Patima.  She  stooped,  substi- 
tuted her  son's  head  for  the  caliph's, 
andtiien  pretended  to  spit  upon  it 
She  religiously  preserved  Ihe  pre- 
cious lelio  as  well  as  her  son's  head, 
when  the  gratified  hatred  of  Hassan'is 
enemies  allowed  her  to  obtain  po»> 
sesnimofit  Subsequently  a  mosque 
was  ereoted  to  l£s  two  Haseans, 
Hassenein,  on  the  site  (tf  this  de- 
voted female^  house/  It  is  a  tole« 
xable  proof  of  a  people's  fsmaticism 
when  such  »  story  excites  among 
ibem  no  hofror  or  repugnance. 

The  Saltan,  wishing  to  leave  his 
card  at  the  harems  of  Oairo  most 
deserving  of  that  graeious  conde- 
soandon,  delivered  the  list  of  the 
addresses  to  his  second  moueahib, 
with  orders  to  fulfil  the  mission  in 
the  oousse  of  nect  day.  The  list 
contained  fourteen  addresses,  some 
of  whioh  bote  the  names  of  the 
widows  of  Mehemet  Ali,  of  Ibrahim, 
Abbas,  Said,  and  othem,  besides 
those  of  the  harems  of  the  surviving 
members  of  the  same  great  finnfly« 
Whdle  counting  the  addresses,  the 
worthy  Ban[iia*Aga,  flattered  by  his 
sovereign's  confidence,  expressed 
only  one  apprehemdon,  namely,  that 
he  did  not  know  how  he  should  be 
able  to  stow  away  inside  his  small 
pers(Xi  the  fourteen  coffees  and  the 
murteen  sherbets  whioh,  on  the 
most  moderate  calculation,  will  be 
admmisteied  to  him  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  hours.  On  such 
occasions  Oriental  good  breeding 
admits  of  no  refusal.  Tou  must 
either  conquer  your  satiety  or  give 
ofEsnce.  Do  not  smoke,  if  you 
choose  not,  the  tchibouk  offered  to 
you,  but  accept  it,  hold  it  in  your 
hand,  and  put  it  in  your  mouth 
from  time  to  time.  Strive  hard, 
however,  to  eat  the  morsel  of  meat 
or  pas^  which  an  officious  neigh- 
boor,  in  token  of  goodwill,!  will 
thrust  on  your  plate  with  the  same 
fingers  with  which  he  is  eating.    It 
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is  not  enticing,  but  it  is  patriarchal. 
On  his  way  home  the  Saltan  was 
pressed  into  taking  part  in  ^to  him) 
an  unwonted  ceremony.  The  Eng- 
lish engaged  on  the  Smyrna  Hail- 
way  had  prepared  a  wheelbarrow 
and  a  spade,  as  well  as  a  plank  on 
which  to  roll  the  vehicle.  The  two 
instruments  were  covered  with  red 
velvet  at  the  places  where  the  hands 
would  touch  them.  Those  gentle- 
men wanted  his  Majesty  to  put  a 
few  spadefuls  of  earth  in  a  barrow 
and  drive  it  to  a  certain  distance. 
They  required  this  performance  to 
inau^rate,  not,  as  some  said,  the 
erection  of  a  monument,  but  simply 


the  completion  of  a  railway.  Fuad 
Pacha  went  and  acquainted  his 
Majesty  with  the  project,  offering  to 
fulfil  the  task  himself 

Arriving  near  the  locomotives, 
which  wore  decorated  with  flowers, 
the  Sultan  stopped,  looked,  and 
could  not  help  laughing  at  the  sight 
of  his  minister  acting  as  navvy. 
The  operation  completed,  the  hur- 
rahs burst  forth;  everybody  was 
happy ;  everybody,  even  the  priests 
and  choristers,  laughed.  At  that 
time,  probably,  the  Sultan  little 
dreamt  how  fax  from  home  and  into 
what  strange  lands  railways  would 
eventually  carry  hiuL 
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fRO  are  these  people  who  pass  to  and  fro? 
What  lives  are  theirs?  what  are  their 
I  ^  stories?  Who  are  their  friends?  What  is 
their  business?  Each  has  a  story  of  his 
own— each  has  a  cluster  of  friends  of  his 
own— each  is  the  centre  of  a  domestic  circle 
of  greater  or  less  extent—each  is  an  object 
of  paramount  interest  to  somebody;  there 
are  few,  very  few,  who  are  so  unhappy,  bo 
isolated,  as  not  to  be  the  absolute  centre 
around  which  some  one's  thoughts  revolve. 
Of  these  men  and  women  who  pass  and  re- 
pass me  in  the  crowded  street,  one  is  an 
only  son,  on  whose  progress  in  life  his 
bereaved  mother  has  stak^  her  happiness  ; 
another  is  the  ne'er-do-weel  husband  of  a 
spirit-broken,  but  still  loving  wife ;  a  third 
is  a  husband  that  is  to  be ;  a  fourth  is  the 
father  of  a  big  hungry  fiunily— every  one, 
from  peer  to  beggar,  is  the  living  centre  of 
some  social  scheme.  They  are  all  so  much 
alike,  and  yet  so  widely  different ;  their 
stories  are  so  wonderfally  similar  in  their 
broad  outlines  and  yet  so  strangely  unlike,  in  their  minute  particulars. 
Just  as  one  man's  face  is  like  another's,  so  is  the  story  of  his  hfe:  no  twa 
faces  are  exactly  alike,  yet  all  have  many  points  in  common. 

A  largo  crowd  of  people  always  presents  many  curious  subjects  or 
speculation.  The  bare  fact  of  their  being  there  is  marvellous  in  itself, 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it.  witliout  thinking  too  deeply.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  better  to  think,  but  not  to  think  too  deeply.  If  we  don't  tonk 
at  all,  our  mind  is  but  a  blank;  if  we  iost  glance  below  the  surface, 
we  may  without  difficulty  conjure  up  a  host  of  pleasant  paradoxes,  the 
contemplation  of  which  is  enough  to  keep  the  mind  amused,  and  to  givo 
play  to  a  healthy  and  fanciful  reflection.  But  if  we  think  too  deeply, 
wo  come  to  the  reason  of  things— we  destroy  our  visionary  castles— we 
brush  away  our  quaint  theories,  and  we  reduce  everything  to  the  abso- 
\lute  dead-level  from  which  we  started.  Apply  these  remarks  to  a 
«rae  crowd  of  people — say  a  monster   Beform   gathering    m  Hyde 
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Park.     Here  are   thirty  thonsand 
people  -vindicating  their  claim  to  the 
franchise,  some  hy  talking  wind  ily 
to  a  mob  who  can't   hear   them, 
others  by  an  interchange  of  gentle 
chaff,  others  by  going  to  sleep  on 
their  bacis  on  the  grass.    The  man 
who  don't  trouble  himself  to  think 
abont  them  accepts  their  presence 
as  a  fEkct  which  is  merely  attribu- 
table to  a  popular  demagogue  and  a 
few  thousand  handbills.    He  who 
just  dips  below  the  sur&ce,  finds  a 
train  of  thoughts   of  this   nature 
prepared   for  him:    'How  utterly 
oaseless  is  the  doctrine  of  chances ! 
Take  any  two  of  these  people  at 
random:  one  is  (say)  a  ohcElayer 
bom  in  Gloucestershire ;  another  is 
a  tailor  who  hails  from  Canterbury : 
well,  what  would  have  been  the 
betting,  thirty  years  ago,  that  the 
Glouoesterfihire  bricklayer  would  not 
be  lolling  on  the  grass  m  Hyde  Park 
hstening  to  the  inflated  nonsense  of 
the  Kentish  tailor,  at  eight  o'clock 
on  a  given   evening  in   August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixtynseven  ? 
Why  the  odds  would  have  been  in- 
calculably great  against  such  a  con- 
currence.   But  here  are  not  only  the 
Gloucestershire  bricklayer  and  the 
Kentish  tailor,  but  also  twenty-nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  others,  the  odds  against  any 
one  of  whom  meeting  any  other  in 
&e  same  place,  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  tl^  same  day  would  have 
been  equally  incalculable;  and  yet, 
here  they  all  are !'    Here  is  a  vast 
field  of  speculation  opened  out  for 
the  oonsideratiaDL  of  him  who  only 
dips  below  the  surface.  It  is  enough, 
in  itself,  to  keep  his  mind  in  a  con- 
dition of  pleasant  easy-going  acti- 
vity for  months  at  a  tune.   But  the 
miserable  man  who  sees  a  fallacy  in 
this  chain  of  reasoning,  and,  so  to 
speak,  hauls   up  his  intellectual 
cable  to  see  where  the  &ult  lies,  dis- 
covers that  it  exists  in  the  fBct  that 
no  one,  thirty  years  ago,  prophesied 
anything  of  the  kind  concerning 
either  the  Gloucestershire  bricklayer 
or  the  Kentish  tailor,  or  any  other 
twain  of  the  multitude  before  him 
—that  tiiie  odds  against  any  one 
having  prophesied  such  a  concur- 
rence would  be  infinitely  greater 
than  the  odds  anybody  would  have 
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staked  against  such  a  prophecy 
being  verified;  that  he  has  been 
troubling  himself  about  a  mass  of 
utter  nonsense;  and  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  prophecy  to  that  effect, 
there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
the  fact  of  the  Gloucestershire  brick- 
layer meeting  the  Kentish  tailor 
and  the  twenty-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  other 
noodles  who  go  to  make  up  the 
crowd,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  thirty  thousand  people  can 
be  brought  together,  out  of  one  city, 
who  think  that  the  cause  of  Eeform 
is  susceptible  of  any  material  ad- 
vancement by  such  a  m^ans. 

The  London  streets  always  afford 
pleasant  fund  of  reflection  to  a  su- 
perficial thinker.  Hardly  a  man 
passes  l^  who  has  not  some  more 
or  less  strongly  marked  character- 
istic which  may  serve  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  fellows,  aiKi  give  a  clue 
to  his  previous  history.  Of  course 
the  clue  may  be  an  erroneous  one ; 
but  if  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  that 
is  the  fault  of  the  'sagacious  soul 
who  follows  it  up  too  closely.  Here 
is  an  instance  taken  at  random.  The 
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easy-going  speculator  who  is  con- 
tent with  such  deductions  as  the 
light  of  nature  may  enable  him  to 
noake,  sets  him  down  as  a  thriving 
bill-discounter.  He  is  an  old  gentle- 
man who  has,  at  various  epochs  in  his 
chequered  career,  been  a  wine-mer- 
chant, a  cigar-dealer,  a  Boulogne 
billiard  player,  a  trafficker  in  army 
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oommissions,  a  piotore-dealer,  a 
horse-dealer,  a  theatrioal  manager, 
and  a  bill-diaooonter.  Eaoh  of  these 
oocnpations  has  left  its  mark,  more 
or  lees  emphasized,  npon  his  per- 
sonal appearanoe.  He  finds  faill- 
disconnting  by  far  the  most  profit- 
able of  his  employments,  and  he 
stioks  to  it  He  has  a  large  army 
connection,  and  can  tell  off  the  en- 
cumbrances on  most  of  the  large 
landed  estates  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  has  a  fine  cellar  of  old 
wines,  and  sereral  warehouses  of 
cigars  and  old  masters~commodi« 
ties  which  enter  largely  into  all  his 
discounting  transactions.  He  has  a 
large  house,  and  gives  liberal  par- 
ties, and  it  is  astonishing  (consider 
ing  his  antecedents)  how  many 
young  men  of  £Eunily  find  it  worth 
their  while  to '  show  up*  at  them. 


Here  we  have  Mr.  Sam  Travers  of 
the  metropolitan  theatres.  Mr.  Sam 
Travers  is  a  stock  low  comedian  at 
a  favourite  minor  esteblishment,  and 
Mr.  Sam  Travers's  pre-occupied  de- 
meanour and  unreasonable  galvanic 
smiles,  suggest  that  his  next  new 
part  is  the  most  prominent  subjeoir 
matter  of  his  reflections.  Mr.  Tra- 
Ters  was  a  music-hall  singer  and 
country  clown  until  his  developing 
figure  interfered  with  the  latter  line 
of  business,  and  he  has  now  sub- 
sided into  the  '  comic  countryman ' 
of  the  establishment  to  which  he  is 
attached.  His  notions  of  *  make  up' 


are  for  the  most  part  limited  to  a  red 
wig  and  a  nose  to  match;  but  he  is  a 
'safe'  actor,  and  on  his  appecmince 
on  the  stage  the  gallery  hail  him  by 
name  as  one  man.  He  can't  pass  a 
man  with  a  red  head  and  red  nose 
without  exclaiming,  'By  Jovel 
there's  a  bit  of  character,  eh  1'  and  he 
&lls  into  the  mistake,  too  commoa 
among  his  class,  of  supposing  that 
a  man  who  looks,  in  the  streets,  as  if 
he  had  been '  made  up '  for  the  stage, 
is  on  that  account  charactenstic  ttod 
to  be  carefully  imitated. 

A  wicked  old  character  is  repre- 
sented in  the  initial  to  this  paper. 
He  is  a  gay  old  bachelor,  of  die- 
graceful  habits  and  pursuits — a 
coarse  old  villain  wiliiout  a  trace  of 
gentlemanly,  or  even  manly,  feeling 
about  him.  He  stands  at  his  dub- 
window  by  day,  leering  at  every  re- 
spectable woman  who  passes  him, 
in  a  manner  that  would  insure  him 
a  hearty  kicking  were  he  not  the 
enfeebled  palsi^  old  thing  he  is. 
At  dinner  he  drinks  himself  into  a 
condition  of  dnvelling  imbecility, 
from  which  he  only  arouses  himself 
in  time  to  stagger  round  to  the 
nearest  stage-door.  His  income  is 
probably  derived  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  disgusted  connections  who 
pay  him  to  keep  out  of  their  sight, 
and  when  he  dies,  he  will  die,  unat- 
tended, in  a  Duke  Street  lodging- 
hous^  whose  proprietor  will  resent 
the  liberty  as  op^dy  as  he  dares. 
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artistic  cbarlataD.  He  is  by  profes- 
sion an  artist ;  his  '  get  up '  is  as- 
tound ingly  professional,  and  his  talk 
is  studio  slang.  He  never  paints 
anything,  bnt  he  hannts  stndios, 
and  bothers  hardworking  craftsmen 
by  the  hour  together.  He  has  been 
all  over  the  world,  and  knows  every 
pictnre  in  every  gallery  in  Europe. 
To  hear  him  talk,  you  would  thmk 
he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of 
his  profession.  Certainly,  as  far  as 
his  exterior  goes,  there  never  was  so 
artistic  an  artist  (out  of  a  comedy) 
as  he. 


Bound,  I  should  say,  for  rehearsal. 
Much  more  quiet  and  ladylike  than 
people  who  only  know  her  from  the 
stalls,  as  a  popular  burlesque  prince, 
would  expect  her  to  be.  A  good 
quj^t  girl  enough,  with  a  bedridden 
mother  and  three  or  four  dean  but 
seedy  little  children  dep^ident  upon 
her  we^ly  salary  (eked  out,  perhaps, 
by  dancing  and  musio  lessons)  for 
their  daily  bread*  Very  little  does 
she  know  about  Asoot  drags  and 
Richmond  dinners:  her  life  is  a 
quiet  round  of  regular  unexciting 
duties,  only  relieved  at  distant  in- 
tervals by  the  flash  and  flutter  of  a 
new  pari  She  will  marry,  perhaps, 
the  leader  of  the  band,  or  the  stage- 
manager,  or  the  low  comedian,  grow 
fat,  and  eventuaUy  train  pupils  lor 
the  stage. 


^i 


Ah !  his  story,  past  and  to  come,  iis 
easily  told.  Bank  clerk  by  day — 
cafiino  reveller  by  night,  eventually 
a  ddiaulter ;  three  years'  penal  ser- 
vitude, ticket  of  leave,  then  a  billiard 
marker  and  betting  man,  and  if  suc- 
cessful, perhaps  a  small  cigar-shop 
keeper.  Or,  if  he  has  relations,  hiiB 
passage  may  be  paid  out  to  Austra- 
lia, where  he  will  begin  as  an  attor- 
nev's  clerk  and  perhaps  end  as  a 
jud^e.  Most  of  us  have  some  great 
original  whom  we  Fet  up  as  a  type 
of  what  a  man  should  be,  and  that 
selected  by  our  friend  is  the  'great 
Yance.'  He  frames  his  costimie 
&om  the  outsides  of  comic  songs, 
and  his  air  and  conversation  are  of 
the  slap-bang  order  of  architecture. 
His  clothes  and  thope  of  his  friends 
are  always  new— offensively  new — 
a  phenomenon  which  is  not  easily 
accounted  for  when  the  limited 
nature  of  their  finances  is  taken 
into  consideration.  I  have  a  theory 
that  they  are  clothed  gratuitously  by 
West-end  tailors  who  want  to  get  up 
a  fashionable  reaction  in  the  matter 
of  gentlemen's  dress,  and  who  think 
that  this  end  may  be  most  readily 
attained  by  clothing  such  men  as 
these  in  exaggerations  of  existing 
fiBfibion&  But  this  is  lust  one  of 
those  speculations  to  which  I  have 
alluded  at  some  length,  and  which 
on  closer  investigation  I  feel  I 
should  be  tempted  to  reject  So  I 
decline  to  pursue  the  subject 
02 
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THE  Bomance  of  Medicine  I  Is  it 
possible  that  there  is  a  particle 
of  romance  in  so  nnromantic  a  sub- 
ject ?  I  think  there  is ;  and,  indeed, 
naving  looked  at  the  subject  in 
Tarious  ways  in  reference  to  this 
paper,  my  general  feeling  is  that  of 
dismay  at  the  abnndance  and  variety 
of  my  materials,  if  I  can  only  ma- 
nage to  transfer  to  my  readers  the 
feeling  with  which  they  have  im- 
pressed myselt  At  the  outset  of 
the  subject  I  may  say  that  I  am  well 
prepared  for  a  general  sneer  against 
medicine ;  and  with  the  feeling  that 
prompts  it  I  confess  I  have  a  great 
synipathy.  *  1  dont  believe  in  me- 
dicine,' it  may  be  urged;  'and  the 
best  doctors  give  as  little  medicine 
as  they  can.  Voltaire  xised,  to  say 
that  the  doctors  poured  medicine,  of 
which  they  knew  little,  into  a  body 
of  which  tuQy  ^dw  nothing.  I  dare 
say  doctors  have  not  changed  very 
much  since  the  times  of  Cervantes 
and  Moliere,  although  their  modes 
have  shifted.'  Thus  much  the  ima- 
ginary objector ;  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  ground  for  this  kind  of  im- 

Sntation.  I  met  a  man  the  other 
ay  who  was  very  indignant  because 
his  doctor  had  knocked  off  his  bitter 
beer.  He  said  he  should  keep  on 
changing  his  doctor  until  he  met 
with  one  who  would  strongly  re- 
commend bitter  beer.  He  did  not 
think  that  he  should  have  &r  to  go. 
Now  this  is  a  fair  example  of  me 
wonderful  inconsistencies  of  the  me- 
dical profession.  Take  the  case  of 
a  cold.  One  man  wUl  toll  you  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  port ;  another  man 
will  tell  you  todrmk  slop ;  another 
man  will  toll  you  to  dhnk  nothing 
at  all,  or  restrict  you  to  three  tea- 

rnfuls  of  liquid  in  the  course  of 
day.  In  reference  to  this  dry 
system,  which  has  the  eminent  au- 
thority of  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  the 
popular  belief  will  be  that  the  re- 
medy is  worse  than  the  disease. 
This  is  only  taking  a  trivial  instance 
of  confusion  and  contradiction.  Then 
what  remarltable  revolutions  there 
have  been  in  medical  opinion^  of 
which  the  conflict  between  the 
lowering  treatment  and  the  stimu- 


lating treatment  is  an  example. 
Again,  did  you  ever  know  half  a 
dozen  medical  men  agreed  on  the 
treatment  of  cholera  ?  In  medicine, 
more  than  any  other  direction,  sci- 
ence moves  slowly,  'working  on 
from  point  to  point'  It  wonderfully 
illustrates  the  marvels  of  our  frame 
that  in  the  present  day  new  disco- 
veries relating  to  the  human  body 
are  now  and  then  being  made ;  that 
medical  men,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Dr.  Bright,  are  immortalizing  their 
names  by  giving  them  to  the'new 
diseases  they  have  detected;  Hiat 
medical  science  is  avowedly  full  of 
problems,  some  of  which  appear  in- 
soluble, while  in  the  case  of  others 
we  are  slowly  and  tentatively  mov- 
ing towards  a  solution.  To  speak 
accurately,  medicine  is  not  a  science, 
but  an  lurt,  the  art  of  the  applica- 
tion of  many  sciences.  It  is  a  tme 
saying  that  the  surgeon  requires  an 
eaglet  eye,  a  ladys  hand,  and  a 
lion*s  heart.  The  greater  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sciences  and  his 
own  resources,  and  the  habit  of  in- 
tercommunication with  his  brethrenj 
the  greater  will  be  the  ability  of  the 
medical  man  to  perform  his  healing 
office.  Only  it  is  worth  while,as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  to  settle  our  notions  of 
the  place  of  medicme  in  the  order  of 
things.  The  medical  man  requires 
to  be  saved  from  his  friends  rather 
than  from  his  enemies.  There  is  a 
numerous  class,  chiefly  women,  chil- 
dren, and  nervous  people,  who  look 
on  a  doctor  in  the  light  of  a  deity. 
He  is  theur  director— tiie  mainspring 
of  a  ^stem  of  lay  popeiy— who  con- 
trols their  actions  with  irresponsible 
power;  and  it  is  greatly  to  his  cre- 
dit that,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
tyranny,  he  does  not  play  vagaries 
to  tax  to  their  extreme  bmit  the  prin- 
ciples of  credulity  and  undue  defer- 
ence to  authority.  Men,  who  see  a 
good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing,  be- 
come cynical,  at  least  until  they  be- 
come ilL  Let  it  be  fairly  understood 
that  medicine  is  an  art  beset  with 
limitations  and  imperfections;  that 
cases  can  only  geneially  be  referred 
to  classes,  but  each  case  has  to  be 
considered  in  ite  own  circumstances ; 
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tbat  medical  men  are  liable  to  errors 
in  observation  and  reasoning;  and 
tbat  even  when  these  errors  are  mi- 
nimized, there  is  uncertainty,  and 
limitation,  az^d  obsenrity  abont  the 
medical  means  employed.  Then 
take  the  rational  middle  view,  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  empiricism  that 
belongs  to  medicine,  and  all  the 
mere  theorizing,  there  exist  also  real 
principles  and  a  safe  experience,  and 
mere  sneers  at  medicine  are  seen  to  be 
ignorant  and  nnphilosophical.  Those 
are  wise  words  in  the  Apocrypha: 
'  Honour  a  i)hy  sician  with  the  honour 
due  unto  mm  for  the  uses  which  ye 
may  have  of  him:  for  the  Lord 
hath  created  him.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
hath  created  medicine  out  of  the 
earth;  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not 
abhor  them.  Then  give  place  to  the 

ghysician,  for  the  Lord  hath  created 
im :  let  him  not  go  from  thee,  for 
thofu  host  need  of  him.  There  is  a 
time  when  in  their  hands  there  is 
good  success.'  • 

It  is  popularly  said  that  after  the 
age  of  forty  every  man  is  either  a 
fool  or  a  physician.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a  very  numerous 
class  who  are  a  little  of  both.  That 
I  may  not  be  included  in  my  own 
liml)  of  the  classification,  let  me 
hasten  to  say  that  I  am  merely  a 
layman  and  an  outsider,  and  my  re- 
marks must  be  taken  at  their  worth. 
The  only  practical  advice  which  I 
shall  yenture  to  give  is,  that  if  you 
really  understand  your  own  case, 
and  it  is  a  simple  one,  don't  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  send  for  a  doc- 
tor ;  but  if  you  really  feel  yourself 
out  of  your  depth,  send  for  one. 
Sir  Henry  Holland  has  an  essay,  'On 
Points  where  a  Patient  may  judge 
for  himself;'  t  And  a  little  experience 
and  common  sense  would  save  me- 
dical men  much  trouble.  At  the 
present  day  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
general  medical  discussion,  at  least 
among  people  who  have  arrived  at 
a  certain  time  of  life.  I  think  it  is 
BIr.  Garlyle  who  says  that  a  man 
who  has  a  perfectly  healthy  stomach 
does  not  know  that  he  has  a  stomach. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  a  man 
makes  the  appalling  discovery  that 
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he  has  a  stomach,  not  to  mention 
liver  and  lights  and  a  lot  of  other 
unfashionable  things.  Then  men 
fall  back  on  their  smattering  of  phy- 
siology and  medicine.  One  day  the 
world  is  discussing  Mr.  Banting 
and  his  triumphant  loss  in  weight 
People  grew  marvellously  nervous 
about  obesity,  and  every  portly 
gentleman  echoed  Hamlet's  lament, 
'  Oh  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh 
would  melt!'  The  other  day,  the 
*  Lancet '  started  people  on  a  differ- 
ent cua  The  public,  as  a  public, 
was  falling  into  the  habit  of  using 
stimulants.  People  do  not  become 
intoxicated  after  the  grand  gentle- 
manly-manner of  their  fore&thers, 
who  took  their  bottles  of  port  after 
dinner^  but  all  day  long  they  are 
taking  sherry  or  brandy  in  aerated 
drinks.  Our  wine-glasses  are  much 
too  large,  and  we  use  cylindrical 
champagne-glasses  which  must  be 
tossed  off  at  once.  The  general  re- 
sult is,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
Tague  medical  talk  just  now.  Obe- 
sity is  a  misfortune,  although  nature 
probably  gives  the  additional  cover- 
ing because  she  sees  that  such  is 
wanting;  and  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  present  crusade 
against  beer  and  brandy- and-soda. 
But  when  once  this  becomes  a  po- 
pular topic  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration  used,  and  other  matters, 
equally  or  more  important^  become 
overlooked.  Nature  is  not  such  a 
very  bad  guide  after  all ;  the  vis  me" 
dicatrix  natures,  as  the  doctors  call 
it,  is  a  wonderfal  agency,  devising 
the  most  curious  contrivances  for 
remedying  or  modif^iog  an  evil. 
The  excellency  of  a  medical  man 
lies  in  the  fEUst  that  he  is  able  to 
interpret  and  succour  nature,  and 
in  this  lies  the  groundwork  of  the 
proverb  cited  above —  which  is, 
nevertheless,  a  confession  of  the 
shortcomings  of  medical  science  — 
that  the  best  doctors  give  the  least 
medicine.  The  best  law  of  medicine  is 
that  the  intelligent  man  should  follow 
nature,  and  should  live  naturally. 

The  prophylactic  power  of  medicine 
is  one  of  its  most  important  aspects.  It 
is  far  better  to  keep  yourself  well  by 
simple  means  than  to  recover  hcSalth 
on  the  most  elaborate  system.  A 
broken  yase,  though  mended,  is  not 
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80  good  an  artiole  as  the  vase  nn- 
hroken.  The  track  that  used  to  cariy 
ten  tons,  after  it  has  been  repaiied 
can  only  cany  six.  There  is  a  me- 
dical theory  that  if  a  man  will  only 
take  Bofficient  cava  of  himself,  his 
corporal  mechanism  will  last  out  till 
the  wheels  Toluntarily  stop  through 
sheer  nse  and  duration.  Nothing  is 
clearer,  than  that  our  frames  are 
only  lent  us  for  a  terminable  period, 
and  that,  without  the  interrention 
of  positive  disease,  our  life  attains 
its  kindly  natural  pause.  How 
Tithonns  regrets  the  lot  of 

*  Happy  men  who  hare  the  power  to  die, 
And  gnmy  barrows  of  the  faapptor  dead.' 

We  remember  the  imagery  of  Lucre- 
tius, that  he  who  has  feasted  at  the 
banquet  of  life  should  be  contented, 
as  a  satisfied  guest  to  take  his  de- 
parture. 'Men  fear  death,'  says 
Bacon, '  as  children  fear  to  go  into 
the  dark,'  and  to  die  is,  after  all,  as 
natural  an  act  as  to  be  born.  The 
real  horror  of  death  is  <][uito  inde- 
pendent of  physical  considerations. 
Sur  Benjamin  Brodie  says,  and  the 
observation  of  most  medical  men 
coincides  with  his,  that  the  physical 
act  of  decease  is  rarely  accompanied 
with  pain.  We  accept  nature's 
kindly  law.  We  are  tenants  for  life, 
or  rather  tenants  at  will,  and  haye 
the  usufruct,  but  not  the  absolute 
possession.  To  quote  the  noble  line 
of  Lucretius:— 

*  yitaqott  manclplo  nnlll  dAtttr,oinnitmi  nsnL' 

Of  the  romance  that  attends  the 
history  of  medicines  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Many  are  the  strange  evente 
that  haye  occurred  before,  to  use 
the  quaint  language  of  an  old  au- 
thor, they  haye  passed  'from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  to  the  bowels  of 
the  patient.'  We  are  able  to  point 
to  positiye  achieyements  of  medicine, 
and  the  lair  hope  of  achieyements  to 
come.  '  Who  can  tell  the  power  of 
the  hidden  herb  T  asks  Spenser,  in 
the '  Fwstj  Queen.'  Much  has  me- 
dical science  done  in  the  way  of 
specifics,  the  disooyery  of  remedies, 
whose  exact  action  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  understood  or  explained, 
but  whose  healing  efiects  are  hap- 
pily known.  Think  of  the  Jesuits, 
who,  happily  for  humanity,  disco- 
yered  the  Dark  of  the  cinchona-tree. 


which  is  the  sheet^nchor  in  agu& 
There  is  reasontohope  that  we  may 
yet  disooyer  a  specific  against  other 
frightful  diseases.  Most  persona 
know  the  story  of  Waterton  s  wan- 
derings in  South  America  in  search 
of  the  secret  of  the  woorali  poison ; 
an  eminent  example  of  the  enter- 
prise [of  medical  discoyery.  Then 
take  Jenner's  disooyery  of  inoouli^ 
tion  for  small-pox.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  that  there  are  persons  in  the 
country  who  yiolently  attack  inocu- 
lation. I  heard  of  a  poor  woman 
the  other  day  who,  persuaded  by 
the  talk  of  ignorant  people,  xefosed 
to  haye  her  child  yaccinated,  and 
shortiy  afterwards  the  poor  little 
thmg  lost  ite  eyesight  by  small- pox. 
Our  own  age  has  made  several  re- 
markable discoyeries.  Look  at  the 
grand  disooyery  of  chloroform,  which 
has  saved  thousands  of  hoars  of 
helpless  agony.  There  is  no  tale  of 
darmg  and  disooyery  more  remark- 
able than  the  narratiye  of  the  hours 
which  Professor  Simpson  and  his 
friends  in  Edinburgh  spent  in  test- 
ing various  narcotic  agencies,  until 
they  became  first  exhilarated  luid 
then  insensible  while  testing  chlo- 
roform, and  awoke  to  the  eonvicticn 
that  they  had  now  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  powerful 
anesthetic  known  or  conoeiyed.  The 
whole  history  of  ansssthetics^  from 
the  days  of  Sir  Humphry  Pavy»  or 
rather  from  Oayendish  and  Priest- 
ley, form  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able chapters  in  the  history  of 
human  progress.  It  is  possible,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Anstey's  '  Narcotics 
and  Stimulante,'  that  the  wonderful 
properties  of  the  Peruvian  coco  may 
be  made  extensively  useful  in  this 
country.  The  discovery  of  ood-liver 
oil  has  been  a  boon  of  the  most  in- 
estimable kind.  Dr.  Williams  stetes 
that  in  a  certain  time  he  prescribed 
it  in  eleven  thousand  cases,  and  in 
ninety-five  per  cent  with  beneficial 
resulte.  It  is  now  known  that  con- 
sumption is  curable  in  ite  earlier 
stages.  It  was  stated  in  the  reoent 
Hunter  trial,  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  that  the  average  length  of 
consumptive  cases,  which  used  to 
be  two  years,  is  now  prolonged  to 
five  years.  Eyen  where  medicine 
cannot  heal  it  obtains  one  of  its 
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sraatest  triamphs  in  palliatiD^  a 
dJBorder.    Theie  never  was  a  tune 
in  the  history  of  medidne  when  its 
floothing  and  alleviatmg  side  was  so 
assidaoiisly  md  snccessfully  exilr 
tiTEted  as  at  the    present  time. 
Then  the  knowledge  of  the  hn- 
man  frame  daily  grows  more  ex- 
tensive and  exact.     Look  at  La- 
ennee's  wonderful  disoovery  of  the 
stethosoope.    It  is  now  known  that 
of  the  three  organs  which  make  the 
tripod  of  life,   brain,  lungs,   and 
beart  (according  to  Bichftt's  theory, 
now  generally  received,  death  al- 
wa^B  issues  from  one  of  these  three 
avenues),  diseases   of   the  heart, 
which  were  once  thought  exceed- 
ingly rare,  are  the  most  common, 
and  probably  the  least  hurtful.    It 
is  half  the  battle  with  disease  to 
know  accurately  what  is  really  the 
matter  with  the  patient.    There  ai>- 
pears  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  average  length  of  human  life  is 
more  extended  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  siKne  share  in  this  is  to  be  set 
down  to  medicine,  especially  in  its 
eaoitary  and  prophylactic  side.  The 
progrett  of  knowledge,  the  scien- 
tifio  insight  into  dis^ise,  form  the 
Insis  and  pledge  of  subseiiuent  pre- 
"ventioD,  oure,  or  alleviation.   I  take 
from  Mr.  Bowman's  'Address  in 
Surgery'  (1866),  statements  of  the 
facts  of  medical  progress  so  marvel- 
lous that  they  belong  to  '  the  &iry 
tales  of  science'  or  the  romance  of 
medicine.    'Harvey  had  heard  the 
healthy  sounds  of  the  heart ;  but  its 
morbid  sounds  inf<»m  us  now  of  the 
natureof  its  structural  defects.  The 
sounds  of  l»eathing  must,  countlees 
times  ere  this,  have  met  the  ear;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  our  own  days  to 
study  them  so  often  to  enable  every 
^yro  to  say  what  is  the  state  of  those 
great  ofgans  hidden  from  our  view, 
but  so  indispensable  to  life.   And  so 
with  percussion.     Nay,  with  our 
^yes  we  can  now  behold,  foac  the  first 
time  in  its  living  acts,  tnat  mar- 
vellous mechanism  in  its  most  ex- 
quisite and  joy-inspiriog  movements, 
as  well  as  when  it  is  oppressed  by 
disease,  which  stands  as  a  sentinel 
at  the  orifice  of  the  air-punages,  and 
cm  which  the  voice  ana  speech  pri- 
marily depend. ...  By  means    of 
that  modem  optical  triumph^  the 


oompound  microec(4)e,  which  takes 
US,  as  it  were^  among  the  very  ele- 
ments of  form  and  the  rudiments  of 
organic  structure— a  world  we  are 
apt  to  lightly  regutd,  though  it  has 
infinite  uses  for  us  as  it  has  infinite 
beauties  — by  this  an  instrocted 
practitioner,  even  <me  not  highly 
gifted,  but  only  conscientiously  tdert 
and  observant,  can  say  with  confi- 
dence of  an  organ  deep  in  the  wast- 
ing frame  before  him,  beyond  his 
touch,  out  of  hiwight,  which  emits 
no  sound,  and  is  the  seat  of  no  pain, 
"This  gUnd  has  been  certainly 
passing  through  this  or  that  do- 
structive  change;  it  is  now  so  and 
so ;  I  can  accomplish  this,  or  pro- 
bably only  this,  for  its  relief;  and 
this,  or  this,  will  be  the  end"'  The 
reproach  which  Bacon  in  his  time 
threw  upon  medicine,  that  those 
who  professed  it  did  not  seek  for 
specific  remedies,  is  now  taken 
away,  for  this  is  the  era  of  incessant 
experiment,  and  medicine  now  rests 
on  a  sound  basis,  and  no  limits  can  be 
placed  to  its  expansion  in  &r-off  ages. 
Many  of  the  phenomena  presented 
by  disease  are  exceedingly  carious, 
and  even  romantic.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, bronchitis.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  a  bronchial  tube  be- 
comes camified  at  one  end,  or  is 
filled  by  some  substance.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  tube  is  converted 
into  a  musical  instrument  It  gives 
a  flute-like  sound.  It  coos  like  a 
wood-dove.  Sometimes  the  bron- 
chial tube  acts  differently.  The 
sound  resembles  the  noise  made  by 
a  loud  snorer.  Then  it  mimics  the 
noise  of  an  infuriated  tom-cat.  C3ul- 
len's  celebrated  account  of  tbe  phe- 
nomena of  a  fever  might  well  deserve 
a  place  in  the  romance  of  medicine, 
deeply  and  painfully  interesting  as 
it  IS.  From  the  many  thousand 
cases  that  are  on  record  in  medical 
journals,  many  might  be  cited  involv- 
ing  matters  yetj  curious  in  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  and  narratives  of 
personal  history  of  the  most  dra- 
matic kind.  Oases  of  insanity  es- 
pecially possess  horribly  grotesque 
character.  In  the  work  of  M. 
Esquires  alone  there  is  a  remark- 
able collection  ot  very  singular 
cases.  Itis  to  be  noted  that  insanity 
is  a  physical  diisease  of  which  several 
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hnndred  people  die  annually.  The 
curious  disease,  commonly  known  as 
Si  Yitus's  dance  (chorea),  presents 
some  remarkable  phenomena.  It  is 
generally  painless,  and  most  fre- 
quently attacks  boys  and  girls,  and 
Tery  rarely  has  a  &tal  termination. 
The  patient  bec(}pies  a  merry  An- 
drew, and  twists^  the  face  into  all 
kinds  of  ridiculous  forms.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  lookers-on  not  to 
be  amused,  but  any  such  unworthy 
feeling  would  ceijlitinly  cease  when 
they  become  acquainted  with  the 
horrible  and  most  distressing  forms 
which  the  disease  can  assume.  The 
name  of  chorea,  which  signifies  a 
dance — Hunter  calls  it  rotatio — is 
derived  from  the  dancing  pheno- 
mena which  are  not  uncommonly 
found  with  it— the  insanity  of  the 
muscles,  as  it  has  been  called.  Si 
Vitus  is  supposed  to  haye  been  a 
worthy  saint,  who  was  much  af- 
flicted this  way,  to  whom  a  chapel 
is  dedicated  at  tllm  in  Swabia.  A 
case  is  mentioned  in  which  a  young 
woman  would  dance  on  one  leg  and 
hold  the  other  in  her  hand.  When 
a  drum  sounded  a  kind  of  air  she 
would  dance  up  to  the  drum  and 
continue  dancing  till  the  drummer 
was  out  of  breath.  Another  would 
leap,  exactly  as  a  fish  might  do, 
from  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  five  feet 
high.  AnoUier  patient,  a  little  girl, 
would  twirl  round  on  her  feet  like 
a  top.  She  would  spin  for  six  or 
seven  hours  at  a  time,  the  evolutions 
being  sixty  a  minute.  Another  pa- 
tient was  continually  walking  back- 
wards, receiving  many  falls  and 
bruises.  'Such  histories,'  says  Sir 
ThomasWatson,*  'would  sound  very 
like  romances,  if  they  were  met  with 
in  the  old  authors  alone,  or  if  they 
were  not  attested  by  unimpeachable 
authority.'  Such  diseases  are  mor- 
bid affections  of  the  nerves,  and  are 
well  called  'the  dark  comers  of 
pathology.'  The  whole  subject  of 
tJie  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
on  the  organic  functions  is  replete 
with  curious  memorabilia.  Here  is 
a  curious  case,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Paget:  'A  lady  who  is  subject  to 
attacks  of  what  are  called  nervous 
headaches  always  flnds  next  mom- 
*  '  Loctarcs  on  Principles  and  Practioo 
of  Pbyuc,'  vol.  i.  p.  684.    £dit.  185  7. 


ing  that  some  patches  of  her  hair 
are  white,  as  if  powdered  with 
starch.  The  change  is  effected  in  a 
night ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  the 
luors  gradually  regain  their  deurk- 
brownish  colour.'  Dr.  Carpenter 
explains  the  famous  Miracle  of  the 
Thorn,  which  is  such  a  leading  event 
in  the  history  of  Port  Royal,  where 
an  advanced  fistula  lacrymalis  was 
undoubtedly  healed  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Vie  nervous  system.  He 
says  that  there  is  scarcely  a  malady 
to  which,  according  to  well-grounded 
medical  opinion,  amendment  has  not 
been  produced  '  by  practices  which 
can  have  had  no  otiier  effect  than  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  sufflarer  to 
the  part,  and  to  keep  alive  his  con' 
fident  expectation  of  the  cure.'* 
Among  such  curious  instances  may 
be  recalled  the  servant-maid;  whom 
Coleridge  quotes,  who,  in  the  rav- 
ings of  fever—and  the  ravings  of 
fever  are  always  more  or  less  re- 
markable—reputed long  passages 
from  the  Heorew,  which  she  did 
not  understand  and  could  not  re- 
peat when  well,  but  which,  when 
living  with  a  clergyman,  she  had 
heard  him  read  aloud.  I)r.  Ibrbes 
Winslow's  work  on  the  'Obscurer 
Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  gives  many 
highly  curious  cases,  and  Dr. 
Maudsley's  philosophical  work,  re- 
cently published,t  is  an  extremely 
thoughtful  work,  enriched  with 
notes  of  great  literary  intsresi  Dr. 
Maudsley's  collection  of  flftv  cases 
of  insanity,  which  he  has  had  under 
his  own  care,  is  both  striking  and 
instructive,  and  many  similar  cases 
might  almost  be  entitled  'Studies 
for  Stories.'  I  have  just  noted  a 
curious  case  reported  by  Dr.  Fitz- 
patrick  of  London,  for  the  Patho- 
logical Societ^r  of  Dublin.  A  man 
wasted  away  in  hospital  as  if  for 
(i6nsumption.  On  post-mortem  ex- 
amination it  was  fbund  that  a  small 
fish-bone,  of  a  plaice,  bad  passed 
into  the  left  lung,  and  the  presence 
of  this  foreign  body  had  made  a 
cavity.  A  sur^on  was  performing 
a  simple^op^ratipn  in  the  neok,  whto 
suddenly  a  sligHt  hissing  sound  was 

*  *  Piinciples  of  Human  Physiology,* 
p.  744, 

t  *  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Hind.'    Maomllan,  1857. 
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heard.  The  air  had  forced  its  way 
into  a  vein^  and  death  was  the  re- 
sult But  such  carious  cases  might 
be  mnltiplied  ad  libitum ;  a  colleo- 
tidn  might  easily  be  formed  by  any 
reader  of  current  medical  hteratare. 
The  hnman  interest  is  even  greater 
than  the  scientific  interest,  and  it 
mnst  be  noted,  to  the  credit  of  prao- 
titioners,  that  they  exemplify  Bishop 
Butler's  law,  that  their  sympathies, 
being  accompanied  with  active  good- 
ness, instead  of  being  dolled  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  phenomena  of 
sufifenng,  constantly  become  more 
tender  and  acute. 

Something  might  be  said  in' con- 
tradiction to  the  theory  mentioned 
just  now,  that  an  organization  y^ill 
set  regularly  till  worn  out  by  long 
use.  At  the  same  time  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  carelessness  is  the 
origin  of  most  diseases.  Medical 
men  also  hold  that  foolish  people 
who  follow  their  own  whims  have 
hiuxUy  a  chance  of  recovery  when 
Yisited  by  serious  disease.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  doctors*  work  would 
be  done  if  people  were  only  con- 
sisientiy  prudent  and  cautious. 
Onty  H  is  so  hard  to  be  habitually 
cautious.  On  abundant  occasions  a 
man  may  be  most  elaborately  pru- 
dent, and  then,  to  his  own  utter 
astonishment,  he  dangerously  im- 
perils his  health  by  some  startling 
impropriety.  When  he  has  used 
every  imaginable  pains  he  is  always 
arofinabto  to  the  force  of  accident. 
There  is  another  plausible  theory, 
strongly  antagonistio  to  the  one  we 
have  named,  to  the  effect  that  every 
man  has  the  seeds  of  some  particular 
disseae  in  his  constitutiqn,  and  some 
trifling  accident  will  come,  sooner  or 
later,  which  will  have-  for  him  the 
same  effect  as  a  match  falling  upon 
gunpowder.  Medical  men  explain 
this  on  theories  of  constitutional 
tendencies  or^  of  some  poison  latent 
in  the  ^stem.  The  fatal  accident 
to  one  man  is  the  merest  accident 
£or  another.  Two  men  while  walk- 
ing get  well  soaked  by  the  rain. 
<mjzum  shakes  off  the  water  pretty 
mudi  as  a  dog;  or  a' duck  might  do, 
and  rather  enjoys  his  shower-bath 
than  not  Another  man  is  taken  ill 
of  inflamnoation  of  the  lungs,  and 
probably  dies.    The  doctors  cannot 


explain  the  different  issues,  and  they 
would  also  be  very  much  puzzled 
to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 

Sneumonia  itself.  They  will,  in- 
eed,  generally  explain  diseases  by 
theories  more  or  less  plausible,  and 
practice  has  been  built  upon  theory, 
and  theory  has,  no  doubt,  sacrificed 
a  numbcor  of  hvnan  lives.  Tet 
medicine  must  have  its  dogmatic 
system,  and  without  it  medicine  be- 
comes little  better  than  empiricism. 
Some  time  ago  it  was  the  theory 
that  the  type  of  disease  had  changed ; 
and,  indeed,  it  ia  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  are  not  substantial 
grounds  for  such  an  opinion.  Dr. 
Watson  once  held  this  opinion  very 
strongly,  but  of  late  years  he  seems 
entirely  to  have  withdrawn  his  ad- 
herence, and  the  simple  fact  is  that 
the  character  of  diseases  is  better 
understood  now  than  was  the  case 
once.  We  haye  seen,  even  of  lato 
years,  works  where  the  tendency  of 
certain  diseases  to  death,  and  the 
t^dency  of  certain  diseases  to  con- 
Talescence,  is  much  insisted  on; 
but  I  imagine  that  such  a  classifica- 
tion would  now  be  exi>osed  to 
rigorous  criticism.  The  history  of 
medicine  reveals  to  us  a  succession 
of  so-called '  systems,*  some  of  them 
mixed  up  with  theories  of  the  uni- 
verse and  visionary  mysticism,  like 
the  gases  of  YaU'  Helmont  or  the 
Vortices  of  Descartes,  and  often 
issuing  in  rules  and  practice  as  sim- 
ple and  as  sanguinary  as  that  of 
Sangrado.  Superstition  and  mysti- 
cism and  mere  notions  are  now  dis- 
carded for  the  results  of  exact 
science  and  patient  experiment  It 
is  now  understood  that  pathology 
and  physiology  fade  into  each  other, 
and  that  the  processes  of  disease  are 
in  accordance  with  those  which  be- 
long to  the  structure  and  fanctions 
of  healthy  organs.  The  study  of 
such  a  work  as  Dr.  Williams  on  the 
'Principles  of  Medicme,'  to  which 
the  late  Mr.  Buckle  was  so  largely 
indebted,  will  indicate  the  present 
state  of  medical  science  and  supply 
a  line  of  reasoning  susceptible  of 
being  followed  by  every  thoughtful 
and  educated  mind. 

The  recollection  of  bygone  sys- 
tems of  medicine  might  supply  us 
with  abundant  curiosities  of  pre- 
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Boriptknu.  They  axe  carious  enoogh 
in  modem  inedicine,  as,  for  ioatuioe, 
in  Sir  Charlas  Haatii^'  bioohnxe 
on  the  U'leof  thesarpent  in  jj^ihisis. 
The  fbUowing  regiinen  of  Brown's 
for  the  treatment  ci  a  hypochon- 
driac patient  is  probably  nniane 
among  prescriptions.  Iti  absurdity 
shonld  not  bJind  ns  to  the  fact  that 
there  aie  real  merits  in  the  Bran- 
onian  system,  as  it  is  called.  With 
many  people  such  regimen  as  the 
following  would  be  popular  enoogh. 

'  For  breakfast,  toast  and  rich  aoap 
made  on  a  slow  fire,  a  walk  before 
breakfast  and  a  good  deal  after  it ; 
a  glass  of  wine  in  the  forenoonyrom 
time  to  time ;  good  broth  or  soup  to 
dinner^  with  meat  of  any  kind  he 
likes,  but  always  the  most  nourish- 
ing; seTcral  glasses  of  port  or  punch 
to  be  taken  after  dinner,  till  6ome 
enlivening  effect  is  perceiyed  from 
them,  and  a  dram  after  everything 
heavy;  one  hour  and  a  half  after 
dinner  another  walk;  between  tea- 
time  and  supper  a  game  with  cheer- 
iul  company  at  cards  or  any  other 
play,  never  too  {prolonged;  a  little 
light  reading;  jocose,  humorous 
oompany,  avoiding  that  of  popular 
Presbyterian  ministers  and  their 
admirers,  and  all  hypocrites  and 
thieves  of  every  description.  •  •  •  . 
Lastly,  the  company  of  amiable, 
handsome,  and*  delightfial  young 
women  and  an  enlivening  glass.' 

Pr.  Bussell,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  quotation,  might  well 
say  that  'John  Brown's  prescrip- 
tions seem  a  caricature  of  his  sys- 
tem*'* Dr.  RuBseJl  also  mentions 
the  great  Sydenham's  plan,  'De 
Methodo  medendi  morbosper  Accu- 
bitum  Junioris.'  Sydenham,  though 
a  theorist,  was  a  great  man,  and  his 
name  is  justly  re^trded  with  a  high 
degree  of  veneration.  He  mentions 
several  cases  in  which  he  cured  the 
diseases  of  elderly  people  by  making 
youn^  people  sleep  with  them.  The 
practice  has  Biblical  authority,  and 
we  believe  is  even  now  pursued  in 
foreign  oountries.  Another  Dr. 
Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  of 
the '  HorsD  Subseciva,'  shall  supply 
us  with  a  further  anecdote  of  pre- 
scriptions.  '  Many  years  ago  a  ooun- 

*  *  Hutory  and  Heroei  of  the  Art  of 
Medicine.' 


tiyman  called  on  a  physioian  in 
York.  He  was  in  the  depth  of  dys- 
peptio  despair,  as  often  happens 
with  the  chawbacons.  The  doctor 
gave  him  some  plain  advice  as  to 
his  food,  and  ended  by  writinjg  a 
prescription  for  some  tonic,  saying, 
"Take  that  and  come  beck  in  a 
fiartoight"  In  ten  days  Giles  came 
in,  blooming  and  happy,  ouite  welL 
The  doctor  was  delighted,  and  not 
a  little  proud  of  his  skill.  He  asked 
to  see  what  he  had  given  him. 
Giles  said  he  hadn't  got  it.  "Wbare 
was  it?"  "I  took  it,  sir."  "Took 
itl  What  have  you  done  with  the 
prescription  ?"  "  I  ate  it,  sir.  You 
told  me  to  take  ii" '  Dr.  Brown's 
view  of  the  human  constitutioaf — 
we  mean  the  Dr.  Brown  whose '  sys- 
tem' almost  made  a  medical  revoca- 
tion half  a  century  ago-^is  thus 
ingenionsly  set  forth  by  his  disci- 
ples, and  in  its  main  illustrations 
may  be  accepted.  'Suppose  a  fire 
to  be  made  in  a  grate,  filled  with  a 
kind  of  ftiel,  not  very  combustible^ 
and  which  could  only  be  kept  burn- 
ing by  means  of  a  machine  contain- 
ing several  tubes  placed  before  it, 
and  constantly  pouring  streams  of 
air  into  ii  Suppose,  also,  a  pipe  to 
be  placed  in  the  back  of  Hie  ohim- 
ney,  through  which  a  constant  sup- 
ply of  fnm  fuel  was  gradually  let 
down  into  the  grate  to  repair  the 
waste  occasioned  by  the  flame  kept 
up  by  the  air-madune.  The  grate 
will  represent  the  human  mme; 
the  ftiel  in  it  the  matter  of  life,  the 
exdtabilil^  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  the 
sensorial  power  of  Dr.  Darwin.  The 
tube  behind  supplying  fresh  fuel, 
will  denote  the  power  of  all  Living 
systems  constantly  to  regenerate  or 
reproduce  excitability;  while  the 
air-machine  of  several  tubes  de- 
notes the  various  stimuli  appUed  to 
the  excitability  of  the  body,  and  the 
flame  drawn  forth  in  consequence  of 
that  application  represents  life,  the 
product  of  the  exciting  poweis  act- 
ing upon  the  excitability.'  This 
illustration  has  a  shadowy  xeaem- 
blance  to  the  ftmous  cave  image  in 
Plato. 

The  whole  subject  of  medical 
jurisprudence  is  an  exemplification 
of  the  Bomance  of  Medicine.    The 
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greii  anihoriiy  on  this  subject  is  of 
ootirae  Dr.  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor, 
whose  work  on  medical  jurjspra- 
denoe  is  muoh  more  £suBcinating 
reading  than  most  novels  are.  The 
English  publio  are  nnibrtanatdy 
only  too  fiunilisr  with  medioo*Iegal 
case&  We  have  generally  some 
great  oyer  and  terminer  ease  going 
on  where  poison  has  been  the  agency 
employed,  and  medical  men  are  ez- 
baustiyely  dlsoossing  the  scientifio 
aspect  of  the  case.  Sneh  trials  as 
those  of  Palmer,  Madeline  Smith, 
Smethnrst,  Pritohard,  and  others, 
have  made  the  public  unwhole- 
somely  liamilkr  with  tozicoilo^.  Li 
cases  of  circumstantial  evidence 
medical  men  are  frequently  the 
leadmg  witnesses.  It  was  long  a 
disputed  scientifio  question  whe^r 
a  penon  can  die  of  poison  and  yet 
no  trace  be  found  in  the  body. 
"When  a  y&ry  celebrated  physician 
declared  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  several  vegetable  poisons  which 
absolutely  left  no  trace  at  all,  we 
are  czedibly  informed  that  he  was 
inundated  with  letters  from  persons 
entreating  him  to  say  what  those 
pois<»is  were.  We  may  be  suie  that 
a  thirst  for  scientifio  knowledge,  or 
a  mere  curiosil^,  dictated  the  great 
mass  of  those  letteis;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  may  be  doubtful 
speculations  as  to  the  motives  which 
actuated  some  of  these  inquiries. 
Some  very  curious  cases,  turning  on 
minute  points,  occasionally  arise 
in  medical  jurisprudence.  Such 
is  the  case  of  the  attack  on  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  by  his  valet, 
Sellis,  who  afterwards  committed 
suicide;  some  vague  popular  sus- 

gieixm  attached  to  the  dukCi  and 
ir  ETcrard  Home  made  a  point  m 
the  case  in  the  duke's  favour  on  the 
distinction  between  venous  and  arte- 
rial blood.  We  notice  that  in  his 
index  Dr.  Taylor  gives  no  less  than 
three  allusions  to  the  case  of  the 
Duo  de  Praslin.  Dr.  T&ytor  also 
discusses  the  case  of  Qeneral  Piohe- 
grn,  who  was  found  strangled  in 
piison  through  the  ligature  of  his 
neck  being  tightened  by  a  twisted 
stick.  A  strong  suspicion  of  mur- 
der was  excited,  and  it  was  thought 
that  death  had  been  caused  through 
an  order  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 


Dr.  Taylor  states  that  the  evidence 
of  this  having  been  an  act  of  homi- 
dde  is  very  weak,  and  that,  so  Ux 
as  the  medical  dronmstacoes  ex- 
tend, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  an  act  of  suicide. 
There  was  a  remarkable  case  of 
strangulation  which  happeDcd  in 
London  many  years  ago,  and  which 
many  may  recollect.  Th^re  was  an 
unfortunate  man  who  used  to  ex- 
hibit himself  publicly  in  the  act  of 
hanging,  ao4  at  a  certain  i)oint  re- 
leased mmself  without  having  sus- 
tained any  ii^ury.  One  day  the  poor 
fellow  continued  the  experiment  a 
little  too  fiur,  and  was  hanged  in  real 
earnest  The  curious  fact  is  that  a 
gaping  mob  surrounded  him  all  the 
time,  and  allowed  him  to  hwg  for 
thirteen  minutes  before  the  sus- 
picion was  entertained  that  some- 
thing might  be  wrong.  Every 
medical  man  is  constantly  liable  to 
be  called  into  the  witness-box  in 
cases  of  violence,  poisoning,  and  that 
numerous  and  most  melancholy 
class— concealment  of  birth.  Dr. 
Taylor  advises  him  to  make  his  an- 
tecedent examinations  most  care- 
fully, and  to  be  very  careful  as  to 
the  kind  of  figure  which  he  cuts  in 
the  witness-box.  Dr.  Taylor  speaks 
rather  severely  oi  counsel  and  at 
times  counsel  have  spoken  rather 
severely  of  Dr..  Taylor;  he  also 
indines  towards  a  contemptuous 
feeling  in  reference  to  juries,  with 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
some  measure  of  sympathy.  The 
most  remarkable  cases  which  occur 
in  medical  jiiiisprudence  are  unques- 
tionably those  of  chronic  poisoning. 
At  tiie  present  time  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  fearful  race  between 
the  art  of  the  poisoner  and  the  art 
of  detecting  poison.  The  history  of 
the  processes  employed  to  test  for 
poisons  is  highly  curious,  and  of 
much  scientific  interest  J>r,  Taylor 
says  that  persons  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison  eleven  months  after 
the  poison  had  been  swallowed, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  instances  may  occur  of  a  still 
more  protracted  nature.  'The  occur- 
rence of  such  cases  as  these  suggests 
grave  reflections  on  the  insecurity  of 
life,  when  poison  is  used  with  skill 
and  cunning,  and  on  the  inefficiency 
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of  the  present  system  of  Tegistering 
causes  of  death.  The  editor  of  the 
"  Law  Magazine  "  has  txnly  said,  in 
commenting  npon  the  &netharst 
case, "  All  that  is  requisite  for  fatnre 
mnrderers  by  poison  to  do  is  to  nse 
small  doses,  combine  the  nse  of 
yarions  destmctiye  drugs,  and  sub- 
poena the  proper  witnesses.  If  the 
judge  and  jury  should,  neyertheless, 
be  convinced  that  the  skilful  poisoner 
was  guilty,  it  is  then  open  to  him  to 
work  the  papers  and  "public  opinion,*' 
get  other  doctors' evidence,  and  ap- 
ply to  the  Home  Office.  That  this 
will  be  the  course  pursued  by  future 
poisoners  is  highly  probable ;  hence 
the  characters  of  chronic  poisoning 
have  acquired  a  special  interest  for 
the  medical  jurist.'  The  single  sub- 
ject of  frauds  upon  insurance  offices 
opens  up  a  wide  field  of  medical 
jurisprudence.  The  public  obtained 
glimpses  of  this  in  the  case  of  Palmer, 
but  the  cases  wete  not  falty  gone 
into,  aa  a  conviction  was  obtained  in 
the  indictment  respecting  Cook.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  that  the  in- 
surance cases  of  which  the  public 
obtain  glimpses  are  few  when  com- 
pared with  the  insurance  cases  of 
which  the  public  know  nothing.  A 
collection  of  such  cases  would  form 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  fearful 
books  of  the  age.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  an  office  has  no  moral 
doubt,  though  it  has  little  legal 
proof;  and  if  they  venture  to  resist 
A  claim,  it  will  probably  happen  that 
the  claim  will  not  be  insisted  upon. 
We  give  the  following  anecdote  on 
the  authority  of  a  medical  friend.  A 
woman  insured  one  or  two  lives  in 
an  office,  and  the  lives  rapidly  fell 
in.  When  this  happened  with  a 
third  life,  the  office  having  seen  some 
reasons  for  suspicion,  demurred  as 
to  the  payment  of  the  policy.  The 
woman  called  at  the  office,  and  said 
angrily  to  the  manager,  'Do  you 
think  I  poisoned  my  own  relation?' 
A  sudden  thought  struck  the  ma- 
nager. He  walked  up  to  the  woman, 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and 
looking  fixedly  at  her,  said  "We 
Icn<no  jon  did '  The  woman,  in  great 
agitation,  lefb  the  office,  and  was 
never  seen  there  again. 

Very  much  that  is  very  remarkable 


belongs  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Pro- 
gnoslBof  a  case.  No  two  medical 
cases  exactly  resemble  one  another, 
any  more  than  any  two  human  hces 
are  exactly  alike,  or  any  two  blades 
of  grass  even.  A  man  can  no  more 
be  a  physician  by  reading  books  than 
a  man  can  be  an  artist  by  reading 
all  extant  publications  on  form 
and  colour.  Each  case  is  a  separate 
study  in  itself.  Now  this  diagnosis 
is  exceedingly  troublesome  work. 
Patients  often  cause  a  good  deal  of 
this  trouble.  They  send  for  a  medi- 
cal man,  and  at  once  expect  him  to 
explain  what  is  the  matter,  and  to 
write  them  a  prescription.  If  a 
medical  man  will  not  do  this  off- 
hand, they  lose  confidence  in  him, 
and  will  apply  to  some  other  prac- 
titioner. It  is  perfectly  wonderful 
how  a  London  physician  in  extensive 
practice  will  examine  and  prescribe 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  But  as  a 
rule,  a  man  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  a  chronic  case 
minutely  before  he  adopts  any  de- 
cided treatment  Invalids  have  also 
another  way  of  proceeding,  which  is 
a  sore  trouble  to  some  medical  men. 
They  make  a  round  of  the  London 

Ehysicians,  and  take  a  morbid  dis- 
ke  in  discovering  a  conflict  of  medi- 
cal opinion.  They  go  to  some  doctor, 
and  when  they  have  extracted  an 
opinion  from  him,  they  suddenly 
turn  round  and  say  that  his  views 
are  totally  at  variance  with  that  of 
the  renowned  Sir  Eappa  Chi,  and 
derive  little  countenance  from  the 
yiew  of  Dr.  Lambda.  Some  doctors 
become  reticent  in  their  opinions, 
and  are  afraid  to  deliver  a  judgment 
until  they  know  what  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  great  authorities. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  the  general 
practitioner  wiU  give  his  own  views ; 
and  if  fhey  are  at  variance  with 
those  of  the  great  authorities,  he  will 
declare  that  the  great  authorities  are 
in  the  wrong.  I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  patient  has  been  in  the 
wrong.  In  the  multitude  of  counsel- 
lors there  is  wisdom,  and  an  obscure 
case  has  the  fullest  chance  of  being 
properly  understood  when  it  has 
been  submitted  to  different  medical 
lights.  The  diagnosis  is  the  making 
out  of  what  is  exactly  the  matter 
with  a  patient;  the  prognosifl  is  the 
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jndgmenty  made  with  more  or  less 
certamty,  of  the  issue  of  the  disease. 
Some  doctors  attain  a  wonderfal 
skill  in  both  respects.  They  can 
almost  complete  both  diagnosis  and 
prognosis  by  looking  at  a  patient's 
&ce.  *  It  is  a  yery  difficult  case/ 
said  a  doctor  one  day  to  a  patient^ 
'  but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  for 
your  consolation,  which  is  that  you 
will  get  welL'  This  proved  to  be 
the  case,  but  singularly  enough,  the 
great  man  himself  died  sudd^ily  be- 
fore he  saw  the  patient  again.  As  a 
man,  for  the  first  time,  was  entering 
a  physician*s  consulting-room,  the 
latter  whispered  to  a  friend,  '  Case 
of  great  pun,  I  am  sure^-muscle 
adhering  to  bone— chronic  and  hope- 
less '—as  it  proved.  The  same  man 
was  walking  down  a  street,  and  at 
the  door  of  an  hotd  was  a  smiling 
landlord,  portly,  fresh-coloured,  and 
apparently  robust.  The  friend  made 
some  casual  remark  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  a  typical  Briton,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  '  Tou  think 
so,'  said  the  doctor.  '  That  man  is 
safe  to  die  within  a  twelvemonth.' 
The  diagnosis,  sometimes  easy 
enough,  is  occasionally  perplexing 
in  the  extreme.  The  great  mi^rity 
of  cases  are  patent  enough— an  ex« 
perienced  physician  will  see  it  all  in 
five  minutes ;  but  others  are  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  and  the  medical  man 
is  never  quite  able  to  clear  up  the 
obscurity.  Sometimes  there  is  some 
little  circumstance,  unexpected  and 
out  of  harmony  with  other  circum- 
stances, which  baffles  all  the  calcu- 
lations. '  In  every  respect  the  pa- 
tient is  going  on  extremely  well,' 
said  a  doctor  to  an  anxious  membeo: 
of  a  fiftmily ;  '  but  I  confess  there  is  a 
little  twitching  over  the  eye  which  I 
do  not  at  all  like.'  The  case  termi- 
nated fatally.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  when  a  patient,  by  all  the  rules 
of  art,  ought  to  be  getting  better  or 
worse,  he  persists  in  getting  worse 
or  better.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
patient's  previous  history  and  con- 
stitation;  a  slight  attack  in  one  case 
being  more  dangerous  even  than  a 
dangerous  attack  in  another.  I  re- 
member being  very  much  amused 
with  the  case  of  ayoung  doctor  and 
his  first  patient  It  was  a  child 
afflicted  with  hydrocephalus.    Ac- 


cording to  all  the  rules  the  child 
ought  to  die.  Nevertheless  the  un- 
toward infant  persisted  in  not  dving. 
The  doctor  went  from  his  books  to 
the  bedside,  and  from  the  bedside  to 
his  books.  He  confidentially  as- 
severated to  me  that  the  infieuit  ought 
to  die,  and  manifested  a  not  alto- 
gether friendly  feeling  towards  the 
in&nt  because  it  did  not  die.  His 
treatment  was  alt(^ether  better  than 
his  prognosis :  at  the  time  when  my 
knowledge  of  the  case  terminated, 
it  was  going  on  well.  It  is  very 
hazardous  for  a  doctor  to  give  a 
prognosis ;  if  he  openly  gives  an  un- 
favourable prognosis,  and  the  case 
terminates  favourably,  his  reputa- 
tion is  well-nigh  gone.  But  you 
will  not  often  find  a  medical  man 
doing  this  sort  of  thing.  As  a  rule 
the  doctor  always  takes  the  most 
cheerful  view  possible  of  a  case,  and 
even  hopes  against  hope.  In  the 
last  illness  of  George  Iv.  the  phy- 
sicians were  also  pronouncing  him 
better,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
'bettemesses'  he  died.  Other  doc- 
tors, however,  there  are,  morbidly 
disposed,  from  whom  you  may  take 
every  grain  of  comfort  they  give,  and 
something  more.  It  is  curious  that 
a  doctor  cannot  always  be  trusted 
with  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of 
his  own  case.  The  great  Dr.  Baillie 
is  said  to  have  been  a  case  of  this. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  of  consump- 
tion, and  yet  to  have  denied  that  he 
was  consumptive.  He  did  not  ex- 
perience any  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  argued  that,  while  his  breathing 
was  good,  his  lungs  could  not  be  bad. 
But  no  medical  man  now  takes  ihia 
as  decisive.  Nature,  in  her  bounty, 
provides  a  larger  space  of  lung  thaa 
is  necessary,  and  will  long  go  on 
with  a  very  small  amount  of  lung, 
and  with  very  little  difficulty  in 
breathing.  Another  noteworthy  case 
of  lung  disease  is  a  very  different 
person,  the  notorious  empiric,  St. 
John  Long.  He  professed  to  cure 
consumption,  but  in  reality,  like 
other  similar  quacks,  he  only  cured 
cases  of  cough  and  bronchitis  with 
symptoms  imitative  of  those  in 
phthisis.  He  unquestionably  caused 
oeath  in  several  instances  by  a 
treatment  which  would  be  perfectly 
harmless  in  most  cases,  but  which 
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was  &tel  to  msnj  delicate  women. 
He  was  himself  strack  down  fay  oon- 
BimiptioD,  and  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-seven.  One  of  oar  moet 
promising  docfxns  in  chest  com- 
plaints,  Dr.  Hope,  who,  at  an  early 
age,  had  reached  almost  thesnmmit 
of  his  profession,  was  pxematniely 
cnt  off  oy  oonsnmption.  There  are 
few  Tolnmes  more  affeotmg  than  the 
narrative  of  his  life;  and  it  is  im* 
possible  to  restst  the  impression  that 
his  fatal  illness  was  in  great  measore 
due  to  extreme  and  unmitigated  de- 
votion to  intellectoid  labour. 

Medicine  has  often  veiy  startling 
surprises  in  store,  which  are  fre- 
quently gloomy  enough,  thourii 
sometimes  of  a  pleasant  nature,  we 
will,  m  the  first  place,  select  some 
of  the  former.  A  clergyman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe  was  one  day  walking  very  fest» 
when  he  wasmet  by  hisdooUv.  Heez- 
plained,  in  conversation,  that  he  was 
suffering  fh)m  pains  of  indigestion, 
and  waa  in  the  nabit  of  taking  long 
walks  in  order  to  ^t  rid  of  them. 
The  medical  man  insisted  on  ex- 
amining him,  and  then  explained  to 
him  that  he  was  in  feet  suffering 
from  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and  that 
these  long  walks  were  the  worst 
things  possible  for  him;  and  was 
obliged  to  add  that  the  disease  would 
some  day  prove  suddenly  fetal.  The 
statement  was  sadly  verged.  In  the 
midst  of  a  sermon,  at  a  very  em- 

Shatic  passage,  the  preacher  fell 
own  from  his  pulpit,  and  life  was 
found  to  be  quite  extinct  The  con- 
gregation broke  up  in  the  utmost 
consteniation  and  terror.  A  man 
was  in  company  with  another,  and 
from  some  casual  circumstance  he 
took  off  his  stockings.  His  friend 
took  the  liberty  of  observing  that 
one  of  his  feet  was  really  very  black. 
It  was  discovered  that  from  some 
cause  the  fbot  was  mortified.  In 
former  times  it  would  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  amputate  it, 
but  medical  art  has  contrivances 
whereby  this  is  avoided.  A  very 
remarkable  case  is  mentioned  by 
the  pious  Bishop  Newton,  in  the 
valuable  fingment  of  the  'Auto- 
biography' which  has  come  down 
to  us.  A  young  nobleman  in  the 
country  wm  dangerously  ill  with  a 


fever.  '  Physicians  were  summoned 
from  different  quarters,  and  the 
bishop  zelates  that  no  less  a  sum 
than  seven  hundred  guineas  was 
paid  to  them  as  fises.  All  the  means 
used  wero  unavailing,  and  the  pa- 
tient sank  rapidly.  When  he  was 
ouite  given  over,  and  left  alone  to 
die,  he  was  heard  to  murmur  a  re- 
quest for  beer.  A  large  goblet,  con- 
taining nearly  a  quart  of  small  beer, 
was  handed  to  him,  which  he  drained 
at  a  draught,  and  then  drank  again. 
He  recovered.  I  think  I  recollect 
also  a  similar  case  in  one  of  the  Lon- 
don hospitals.  A  man  was  talking 
one  day  at  a  dinner-table  with  a  phy- 
sician, and  he  mentioned  a  particu- 
lar circumstance  occurring  in  fau 
own  instance.  *  Ido  not  mind  men- 
tioning to  a  man  like  yon,'  said  the 
doctor,  '  that  that  is  a  sign  of  the 
existence  of  a  cavity  in  the  lung.' 
A  man  who  had  been  ailing  for  a 
long  time  was  persuaded  by  a  friend 
to  consult  an  eminent  physician.  He 
aooordingly  went  to  the  consulting- 
room,  and  after  an  examination  he 
was  significantly  asked  by  the  phy- 
sician whether  he  had  as  yet  made 
hiswilL  I  am  informed  thiU  he  cmly 
lived  a  fortnight  afterwards.  I  hope 
it  was  'not  a  case  in  which  he  died 
of  the  doctor  rather  than  of  disease ; 
for  panic  destroys  almost  as  much 
as  pestilence.  On  the  other  hand  the 
utmost  happiness  has  been  caused 
wh«i  men  nad  made  up  their  minds 
for  the  worst  and  had  then  been 
disabused  of  some  mistaken  notion. 
Such  an  occurrence  is  not  unfre- 
quent  One  of  the  largest  fees  ever 
known  in  the  profession  was  given 
to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  when  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  explaining  to  some 
rich  merchant  that  the  latter  was 
quite  mistaken  in  supposing  liiat  he 
was  suffering  from  a  fatal  disease. 
There  are  several  bastard  diseases, 
comparatively  harmless,  which 
closely  imitate  the  peculiarities  of 
very  serious  ailments.  It  is  the 
most  delightful  part  of  the  physi- 
cian's duty  to  give  the  assurance  of 
health,  to  disabuse  the  patient's 
mind  of  harassing  fears,  and  to 
guide  him  safely  on  the  pleasant 
yet  often  peiibns  path  of  canvalas* 
cenoe. 
'    The  limits  of  our  subject  might 
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be  indefinitely  enlarged  if  we  en- 
tered on  the  peraoml  history  of 
physiciaDS,  and  discnssed  the  inci- 
dents, often  romantic  enough,  of 
their  careers.  Sometimes  men  look 
with  admiration  and  envy  on  the 
career  of  the  great  physician.  His 
name  is  high  on  the  roll  of  &ma 
They  hear  that  he  has  jnst  been 
made  a  baronet.  They  see  his  car- 
riage flashing  through  the  street 
They  see  the  portals  of  the  greatest 
honses  thrown  mien  to  him,  as  with 
the  fiuniliarity  of  inthnaey  he  pene- 
trates to  its  most  sacred  adytum. 
For  onr  own  part  we  lean  to  the 
belief  that  the  profession  of  medicine 
is  not  sufficiently  rewarded.  Why 
should  the  .peerage,  so  often  con- 
ceded to  law,  and  not  denied  to 
literatnre,  be  never  conferred  npon 
a  medical  man?  There  is  no  other 
profession  so  oocapied  with  inces- 
sant benevolence,  and  with  active 
scientific  advance.  As  Oarlyle  says, 
in  his  own jpeculiar  way,  'The  pro- 
fession of  the  Human  Healer  being 
naturally  a  sacred  one,  and  con- 
nected with  the  highest  priesthoods, 
or  rather  being  in  itself  we  outcome 
and  acme  of  all  priesthoods  and  di- 
vinest  conquests  here  below.'  For 
the  few  who  really  succeed  there  are 
many  who  make  either  a  compara- 
tive or  a  superlative  &ilura  How 
many  there  are  who  are  conscious  of 
high  training  and  great  abilities,  who 
wait  on  year  after  year  for  the 
chances  which  never  come,  or  which 
come  so  late.  How  often  has  the 
young  man  left  the  obscure  country 
town,  where  he  might  have  achieved 
a  prosperous  mediocrity,  to  try  fbr 
greatness  in  London,  and  has  been 
worsted  in  the  trial  ?  Even  the  great 
physician  is  not  always  to  be  ravied. 
Every  guinea  has  been  hardly  earned 
by  expenditure  of  brain  and  nerve ; 
and  we  must  think  of  the  guineas 
which  he  constantly  refuses  aa  well 
as  the  guineas  which  he  takes.  No 
rich  man  should  grudge  paying  his 
doctor  with  most  liberal  hand,  for  in 
the  medical  profession  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  unremunerated 
work,  and  only  most  rarely  is  any 
tax  on  benevolence  declined.  The 
snooessful  physician  has  often  fallen 
avictun  to  his  own  success.  The 
mrk  is  enormous  and  incessant. 


Early  in  the  morning  ho  has  to 
transact  a  laborious  correspondence, 
where  every  word  must  be  dili- 
gently weighed.  Then  the  tide  of 
visitors  sets  in,  and  it  is  calculated 
that,  with  all  the  rapidity  a  man 
has  a  right  to  usai  we  physician 
can  hardly  see  more  than  four  pa- 
tients in  an  hour.  Then  he  goes 
abroad,  and  can  never  be  quite  sure 
when  he  can  return  home.  When 
at  home  he  can  never  be  sore  that 
he  will  not  be  called  out.  ne  can 
only  most  rarely  reckon  upon  a 
holiday,  and  his  holiday  is  always 
liable  to  be  abruptly  cut  short  Some 
men  break  down  under  this  exces- 
sive strain,  especially  if  they  are 
men  of  delicate  oi^nization  and 
vary  sensitive.  There  are  several 
cases  in  which  the  distinguished 
physician  has  been  found  dead  in 
his  carris«e.  A  medical  man  who 
met  Dr.  Todd  in  one  of  the  last 
yean  of  his  overworked  life,  seemed 
to  think  that  he  was  dying  visibly 
before  his  eyes.*  Some  men,  who 
are  endowed  with  iron  constitutions, 
firm  nerves,  strong  will,  and  excel- 
lent tact  in  the  management  of 
themselves  and  others,  breast  the 
full  tide  of  adverse  circumstances, 
masters  of  themselves  and  their  po- 
sition. But  such  cases  are  rare, 
and  even  those  afford  illustrations 
of  the  hard  rule  that  the  rewards 
of  this  world  are  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  deservings. 

There  is  much  more  illness  in  the 
world  than  the  world  often  thinks 
of.  In  the  constant  roar  and  anima- 
tion of  the  London  streets  we  lose 
sight  of  this,  and  are  apt  to  ob- 
tain a  Mse  impression  of  human 
life.  Here  in  Cheapside  the  other 
day  I  marvelled  at  all  this  buoyant 
life  and  exuberance  of  health  and 
energy,  and  was  tempted  to  think  of 
those  who  are  ailing  in  hushed  and 
darkened  rooms  as  an  infinitesimal 
minority  of  miserables;  but  this  is 
not  the  true  view  of  the  facts.  Of 
this  surging  crowd  there  are  not  a 
few  who  are  carryusg  about  with 
them  malady  in  its  germ  or  full- 
blown existence;  not  a  few  who  to- 
morrow will  be  on  a  sick  bed;  not  a 
few  who  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  will 
be  in  their  graves.  I  have  seen  it 
*  Dr.  UiDgestoa'f  '  Esiays.' 
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calculated  that  on  an  average  every 
man  has  ten  clays'  illness  in  the 
year.  It  is  as  well  that  the  healthy 
man  should  keep  before  him  these 
dreary  possibilities  that  are  always 
flitting  about.  Such  a  thought  will 
teach  him  to  prize  the  priceless  boon 
of  health,  and  not  aisr^;ard  and 
waste  it  This  may  give  him  a  prac- 
tical sympathy  with  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  tne  mourners;  a  sympathy 
also  with  the  whole  army  of  those 
whose  lot  is  oast  almost  exclusively 
among  the  sufferings  and  shadows 
of  life.  This  may  idso  give  him  an 
intellectual  interest  in  those  great 
departments  of  human  knowledge 
which  ore  concerned  with  medicine, 
whose  mere  romance  has  been 
touched  upon  in  those  random  notes. 
I  may,  perhaps,  appropriately  con- 
clude, as  a  well-Known  learned 
judge  concludes  his  speeches,  with  a 
bit  of  poetry.  In  that  remarkable 
work,  '  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table,'  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
has  a  noble  poem  called  '  The 
Anatomist's  Hymn,  or  the  Living 
Temple.'  I  cannot  resist  quoting 
a  few  of  the  verses;  and  never  has 
physiology  been  made  more  beau- 


tJfuL  It  is  a  true  Bdigio  Medici, 
such  as  would  have  delighted  the 
Norwich  philosopher:— 

*  The  smooUi.  soft  air,  with  palse-Uke  waves 
Flowi  mnrmaring  through  its  bidden  caves, 

■  Whose  alreams  of  brightening  parple  rush. 
Fired  with  a  new  and  livelier  blosh  ; 
While  all  their  burden  of  decaj 

The  ebbing  current  steals  awaj. 

And,  red  with  Nature's  flame  thej  start 

From  the  warm  fountains  of  the  heart. 

*  No  rest  that  throbbing  slave  maj  ask. 
For  ever  quivcrtag  o^er  his  task ; 
While  (ar  aad  wide  a  crimson  jet 
Leaps  forth  to  All  the  woven  net, 

,  Which  In  tmnumber'd  cro»ing  tides 
The  flood  of  barniug  life  divides. 
Then  kindling  each  decaying  part. 
Creeps  back  to  find  the  throbbing  heart. 

'  But  wann'd  with  that  tmchanging  flame. 
Behold  the  outward  moving  frame. 
Its  livlns  marbles  jointed  strong 
With  glistening  band  and  silvery  thong. 
And  linked  to  reason's  gnlding  reins 
By  myriad  rings  in  trembling  chains, 
Kach  graven  with  the  threaded  Bone 
Which  claims  it  as  the  Uaster^  own. 

■  0  Father  t  grant  thy  love  divine 

To  make  these  mystic  temples  thine ! 
When  wasting  age  and  weaiying  strife 
Have  sapp'd  the  leaning  walls  of  life. 
Take  the  poor  dust  thy  mercy  wanna^ 
And  mould  It  into  heavenly  fbnns  r 

F.A. 
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ABE  there  tears  enough  in  the  main? 
Is  there  wrath  enough  in  the  cloud  ? 
Is  there  weeping  enough  in  the  rain? 

Is  there  blood  enough  on  the  shroud? 
Are  there  these— for  words  are  tame; 

And  the  heart  of  two  worlds  seeks  relief— 
Are  there  these  to  giye  Toice  to  the  shame. 
And  the  pity,  and  rage,  and  grief 
That  hear  of  the  last  message  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is  broken? 

Three  years— and  he  went  from  the  clasp 

Of  monarchs  who  smiled  at  their  feasts. 
Three  years— and  he  went  forth  to  grasp 

A  crown  over  tameless  beasts. 
Three  years— and  all  hopes  were  high, 

For  Order  had  harnessed  her  knight ; 
And  the  shout  of  the  New  cleft  the  sky 

With  the  Old  World*s  fierce  delight 
Three  months— a  last  message  is  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is  broken! 
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He  went  not  alone  to  the  West; 

Not  alone,  nor  with  woids  that  are  air ; 
To  his  caxes  did  he  carry  his  rest. 

With  the  brare  went  the  &ithfal  and  lair. 
Ahl  sweet  were  the  toil  to  be  praised 

By  the  kindling  eyes  of  a  wife ; 
And  proad  were  the  fane  to  be  raised 

By  the  deeds  of  a  doable  Ufe ! 
Tain  all— the  last  message  is  spoken 
,  From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is  broken!  * 

She  left  him  alone  in  the  West; 

She  left  him  in  sorest  need! 
Tet  loyalty  wept  as  it  blessed 

Her  who  left  him  alone  but  to  plead  • 
To  plead  at  the  homes  of  power. 

At  the  feet  of  a  moie  than  king; 
Till  her  soul,  in  a  swooning  honr. 

To  the  side  of  her  lord  took  wing. 
Knows  she  not  of  the  last  message  spoken 
Pzom  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is  broken? 

Hath  the  Hghtning  forgot  to  prevail 

That  speaks  of  his  greatness  in  death? 
Can  her  ear  be  closed  to  the  tale 

Of  the  love  of  his  latest  bzeath  ? 
Is  there  need  of  an  angel  to  bear 

To  her  heart  his  last  fathomless  speech  ? 
Is  she  with  him  ? she  is  not  here ! 

Do  their  spirits  range  each  with  each? 
Is  there  need  of  a  love-message  spoken 
From  the  heart  to  be  pierced  to  the  heart  that  is  broken  ?' 

Say,  her  reason  hath  left  its  throne ; 

That  her  form  is  an  exqnisite  shell— 
A  nnion  more  close  they  may  own 

Than  the  pride  of  a  mortal  can  tell. 
It  may  be  she  chafed  at  fate; 

And,  in  scorn  of  its  hard  delay, 
Perchaiice  she  now  cleaves  to  her  mate 
Where  sonl  is  not  burdened  with  clay ; 
Where  ne'er  a  last  message  is  spoken 
From  a  heart  to  be  pierced  to  a  heart  that  is  broken! 
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AN  open  quarrel  between  loyers 
is  a  thousand  times  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  coolness :  the  former  is 
ofcfiBD  scarcely  an  obstacle  on  the 
load  to  happiness,  the  latter  is  an 
insnrmonntable  ba^er. 

If,  without  any  i)articnlar  or  os- 
tensible canse.  Miss  Johnson  had 
bowed  coldly  to  me  at  the  coyer 
side,  &r  difTerant  wonld  haye  been 
the  results  to  those  which  ensued 
ftom  her  bres^dng  from  me  angrily, 
after  those  suggestiye  passages  had 
passed  between  us,  with  which  I 
haye  just  put  the  reader  au  cou" 
rant  It  was  not  likely  that  this 
would  be  the  end.  The  anger  which 
she  had  thus  openly  eyinced  at 
what  she  considered  treachery  on 
my  part^  preyed  that  my  friendship 
(as  it  pleased  her  to  call  a  feeling 
which  was  worthy  of  a  much  warmer 
name)  was  not  indifferent  to  her; 
and  here,  at  all  eyents,  was  a  point 
gained. 

As  I  walked  slowly  back  to  the 
lectoxy,  I  pondered  oyer  my  next 
step;  and  I  determined  to  ride  oyer 
to  the  cottage  that  afternoon,  after 
the  refreshment  and  replenishment 
of  the  inner  man,  and,  if  possible, 
to  make  my  peace,  upon  any  terms, 
with  the  &ir  tenant  thereof,  with 
whom  I  found  that  I  could  not 
aflGord  to  quarrel  for  a  longer  period 
than  three  consecutiye  hours  >t  a 
stretclL 

After  undergoing  much  seyere 
erosB-ezamination  from  Aunt  Geor- 
gb  on  the  subject  of  i^e  accident, 
wi&  which  I  had  felt  bound  to  ac- 
quaint her,  and  of  the  subsequent 
fiiets,  as  far  as  I  felt  it  expedient  to 
enlighten  her,  I  preyailed  on  her  so 
fiir  as  to  allow  me  to  eat  my  food  in 
peace ;  after  which  I  went  round  to 
lie  stables  to  inquire  after  the  White 
Witch,  of  whose  adyent  I  had,  of 
ooQxse,  been  preyionsly  informed: 
and  also  to  find  out,  from  the  old 
coachman,  who  always  stood  my 
fidand  upon  such  occasions,  what 


horse  would  be  ayaHable  for  my 
projected  expedition  that  eyening. 

'  There's  tne  brown  cob— you  can 
haye  that,  Mafiter  Harry,  snreZy. 
The  master  neyer  has  more  than 
one  horse  saddled  for  him  in  one 
day,  he  donV 

There  was  a  lurking  reproach  in 
the  drift  of  this  remark  which  I 
thought  it  better  entirely  to  ignore ; 
so  I  replied— 

'  The  brown  cob  let  it  be;  haye 
him  saddled  at  once,  please.' 

'Gk)ing  to  Silyerton  maybe?' the 
old  fellow  suggested  with  a  shrewd 
glance  at  me  from  the  comer  of  his 
exceedingly  knowing  eye.  '  Haye 
you  heard  the  news,  sir  T 

'What  news?'  I  asked,  indiffer- 
ently enough— for  what  was  con- 
sidered news  at  Silyerton  was  not 
likely  to  interest  one  whose  interests 
were  cosmopolitan;  and  I  expected 
to  hear  that  the  Sayings  Bank  had 
broken,  or  that  the  new  high  church 
curate  had  been  burnt  in  effigy  for 
wearing  a  chasuble,  or  that  the 
parish  doctor  had  run  away  with  the 
attorney's  wife,  or  something  of  an 
equally  stirring  and  exciting  na- 
ture. 

'They'ye  had  Dark,  the  great 
London  detectiye,  down,  stopping 
at  the  AngeL  He  was  out  with 
tliounds  to-day.  Tom  MeUish  seed 
him,  and  he  knows  him  well,'  old 
James  went  on,  eyidently  bursting 
with  the  importance  of  hiis  informa- 
tion. 'It's  some  great  case  or  they 
wouldn't  haye  put  him  on.  You 
may  depend,  sir,  there's  some  one 
in  hiding  down  in  these  parts  as 
didn't  ought  to  be  at  large.' 

'Very  likely,'  I  answered  coolly, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  my  inform- 
ant. '  There  are  such  persons  to  be 
found  in  most  places,  I  imagine; 
and  some  people  would  think  the 
fact  of  their  coming  to  "  these  parts  " 
was  a  proof  of  it,'  I  added,  for  I 
neyer  could  resist  an  opportunity 
of  getting  a  rise  out  of  the  old  man. 
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'Ton  was  always  a  saticy  one, 
Mr.  Harry/  he  mntteored  as  he  shuf- 
fled off  to  get  the  brown  oob  ready; 
'  bat  there's  some  'tractions  to  some 
Iblks  in  these  parts  tn ;  leastways 
th^  don't  seem  in  no  hnny  to 
go/  I  heard  him  say,  in  what  he 
meant  to  be  an  andible  aside;  bat  I 
was  too  mach  preoocapied  to  be 
willing  to  take  ap  the  gloye  as 
nsoal,  when  challenged  by  my  an- 
cient adversary  to  an  enooontar  of 
wit 

Once  in  the  saddle,  I  lost  no  time 
on  the  road  to  the  cottage,  '  Stone 
Gross  Cottage/  as  it  was  called  by 
way  of  distinction,  where  most  of 
the  domiciles  were  cottages  of  either 
greater  or  less  pretension.  Bat 
hasten  as  I  woxud.  I  conld  not 
overtake  the  day,  and  it  was  getting 
dosk  when  I  arrived. 

Dismoxmting  at  the  gate,  I  was 
aboat  to  tie  the  cob  to  the  wicket, 
when  remembering  his  well*known 
ingenoiiy  in  disembarrassing  him- 
self of  any  impediments  to  his 
liberiy,  I  thoaght  it  woold  be  better 
to  ^t  him  safely  hoosed  before 
seekmg  the  interview  which  I  hoped 
woold  prove  of  a  propitiatory  natore 
on  my  part,  and  led  him  roond  to 
the  stable  with  that  intent  A  ser- 
vant in  stable  dress  stood  at  the  door, 
and  looked  snrly  enoagh  as  I  ap- 
proached him;  bat  opon  recogniz- 
ing me  he  condescended  to  poll  his 
forelock,  although  he  did  not  come 
forward  as  I  expected  to  relieve  me 
of  the  charge  of  the  oob. 

'  Will  you  pat  him  apfor  half  an 
hoar?'  I  said,  seeing  that  I  was  ex- 
pected to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
matter. 

'  Please,  sur,  I've  no  orders/  was 
the  hesitating  reply.  TU  hold  him 
for  yoa/  was  all  that  even  a  sng- 
geetive  movement  of  my  hand  in  the 
direction  of  my  pocket  coald  elicit 
(as  the  penny-arhners  say),  and  with 
that  I  was  forced  to  be  content  I 
saw  the  head  of  a  horse  in  harness 
look  oat  at  me  from  between  the  stall 
pillars,  bat  it  was  too  dask  to  distin- 
gaish  anything  farther.  There  was 
an  aspect  of  mystery  aboat  the 
place,  and  I  began  to  feel  that  if 
Miss  Johnson  declined  seeing  me  I 
should  feel  very  like  a  fool~a  con- 
clusion which  is  not  arrived  at 


without  pain  at  the  age  of  self-oon- 
soioasnfiBS,  which  is  another  word 
for  self-conceit 

Evom  the  stables  to  the  front 
door  there  was  a  narrow  gravel 
walk  through  shrubs  and  laurels, 
which  I  took  as  the  nearest  way,  not 
knowing  the  &ct  which  would  have 
weighed  with  me  at  that  particular 
moment,  that  it  emerged  unshel- 
tered, immediately  beneath  the  front 
windows  of  the  house,  and  left  the 
chance  visitor  exposed  to  tiie  full 
^aze  of  the  occupants  therein.  The 
moreaaing  darlmess,  however,  was 
fiftvouzable  to  me  in  the  matter  of 
escaping  observation;  but  I  could 
not  re&ain  from  a  nervous  glance  in 
the  directian  of  the  windows,  as  my 
footsteps  betrayed  my  presence  on 
the  gntty  walk.  There  was  a  light 
in  the  room;  and  recalling  the  re- 
ception which  Aunt  Georgie  and 
myself  had  met  with  the  only  time 
that  we  had  invaded  the  precincts 
of  the  fair  stranger's  seclusion,  I 
groped  very  nervously  for  the  bell, 
ana  fiedling  in  every  attempt  to  find 
such  an  article,  I  waxed  bold  enough 
at  hist  to  make  a  knocker  of  && 
heavy  handle  of  my  whip.  The 
sounds  I  then  awakened  rang  hol- 
low and  sonorous  through  what, 
which  but  for  the  previous  evidence 
<^  the  Ught,  I  should  have  believed 
to  have  been  an  empty  house.  That 
light,  which  had  faintly  twinkled  for 
a  few  minutes  after  my  onslaught  on 
the  door,  went  out  suddenly:  and  I 
thought  that  a  noise  of  nurried 
steps  in  the  distance  followed  upon 
my  p^istent  knocking.  ISoon  a 
dead  silence  reigned  supreme,  and 
if  I  had  not  braced  my  courage  to 
the  sticking  point,  I  could  not  have 
continued  my  endeavours  to  make 
myself  heard. 

Five  mmutes  must  have  elapsed, 
and  1  was  about  to  give  over  in  de- 
spair, when  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a 
horse  trotting  wildly,  as  if  loose, 
over  the  stones  in  the  stable  ^uxi; 
and  the  next  moment,  the  whirr  of 
wheels  in  the  same  direction,  which 
was  that  of  the  high  road  to  Silrer- 
ton.  The  horse  I  felt  intuitively 
was  the  brown  cob,  and  anathema- 
tized accordingly.  That  he  would 
go  home,  there  was  no  doubt  in  my 
mind;  and  then  the  unmitigated 
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cliaff  atiandJD^  ihe  retain  Oi  my 
two  moTints  nderless,  on  the  same 
day,  was  moie  than  I  ooold  with 
any  degree  of  patience  piotore  to 
myself.  I  tan  lonnd  by  the  eame 
path  which  my  nnlncky  fortunes 
had  tempted  me  to  explore,  and  in 
doing  80  ran  against  something, 
some  living  thing  which  was  coming 
at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A  slight  exclamation, 
scarcely  a  scream,  escaped  it;  and 
the  next  moment  my  fingers  okxMd 
romid  something,  very  cold,  whioh 
had  come  in  contact  with,  and  in 
very  nnpleasant  approximation  to 
my  own  forehead. 

It  was  a  pistol  I 

'  Good  God  n  exclaimed  jbYdiin- 
tarHy ;  fbr  it  was  rather  a  startling 
ikct;  and  I  obeyed  the  natoval  Im- 
pnlse  of  any  man  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  twisted  it  pretty  ^fosokly 
from  the  hand  of  my  assailant  A 
tremnlous  *Tou  have  hnrt  me,'  in 
feminine  tones,  with  which  I  was 
only  too  fiuniUar,  did  not  bring  me 
to  my  senses,  but  completely  de- 
priTed  me  of  the  mdeiy  of  which  I 
nught  before  haye  boasted. 

'Miss  Johnson!' 

'Mr.  Gwynne!' 

This  was  the  spasmodic  form  of 
onr  greeting  npon  that  occasion; 
and  we  shonld  both  have  lo(A»d 
foolish  enongh  I  imagine  if  the 
friendly  twilight  had  not  screened 
onr  contending  emotions  from  view. 

Some  minutes  elapsed  before  she 
advanced  towards  any  ezplamdion 
or  apology  (which  some  would  have 
thought  the  fkct  of  a  pistol  pre- 
sented at  the  head  might  have  de- 
numde^ ;  but  by  her  quick  breath- 
ing andfkemulous  accents  she  pro- 
cliumed  the  presence  of  some  over- 
mastering fear.  At  length  tiie 
recovered  herself  so  fiir  as  to  lay 
her  hand  upon  my  arm  and  pull  me 
along  the  narrow  walk. 

'  Come  back,  come  in/  she  said,  as 
she  ran  quickly  on,  with  every  sign 
of  agitation,  and  not  relaxing  her 
ti|;ht  grip  of  my  sleeve  '  Yon  have 
frightened  me  ahnost  to  death.  It 
-was  you  who  knocked  then? 

'  It  was  i;  I  answezed,  somewhat 
fibsepishly.  '  How  could  I  know  that 
it  would  alarm  you  so  dreadftilly,  or 
cause  yon  to  have  recourse  to  so 


formidable  a  weapon  (the  revolver 
was  still  in  my  hand^  for  your  de- 
fence against  so  fiienoly  a  visitor  as 
myself?^ 

^You  do  not  suppose  it  is 
loaded?*  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  I  knew  by  instinct  was 
accompanied  by  a  curl  of  the  short 
upper  lip ;  and  this  attempt  at  con- 
versation brought  ns  to  the  back 
door,  at  whicn  stood  an  elderly 
woman  gazing  in  thedirection  which 
the  wheels  had  taken ;  although  the 
gathering  darkness  precluded  her 
fiom  gaining  any  advantage  &om 
suoh  a  proceeding  as  fair  as  regarded 
the  evioflnoa  of  sight.  The  sound  of 
some  v^ieie  prooeeding  rapidly  on 
tiie  Silvttton  road  was  still  plainly 
to  be  heard. 

*  It  is  all  right/  Miss  Johnson  said 
in  a  low  voice  to  the  woman,  as  the 
latter  fsasi  a  honied,  suspicious  look 
atna  'This  gentleman  is  a  friend. 
You  must  doquickly  what  you  have 
to  do;  I  am  prepfured.  Come  in/ 
she  added,  tonong  quickly  to  me. 
'  I  have  much  to  say  to  you  and 
little  time  to  say  it  in;  but  this  is 
kind  d  you,  very  kind/ 

She  led  the  way  through  the 
Mtehen  and  a  long  dark  passage, 
into  the  part  of  the  house  which  was 
oeoupied  by  herself,  and  the  owner 
of  the  voice,  which  still  haunted 
me,  and  of  which  I  shuddered  to 
think;  but  there  was  nothing  to 
impress  the  imagination  unfeivour- 
ably  in  the  aspect  of  things  inside 
the  domidle,  however  dreary  and 
the  outside  of  it  had 


A  soft  delicious  smell  of  some 
fragrant  exotic,  and  the  mellow 
light  of  wax  candlesi,  combined  to 
givea  Ibeling  of  luxury  and  refine- 
ment to  the  room  into  which  she 
conduoted  me;  and  books  and  work 
were  scattered  abou^  evidently  in 
confusion,  but  speaking  even  thus 
of  tiie  elegance  of  the  taste  of  their 
possessor. 

*  Thisismysanctam,Mr.Gwynne. 
This  will  beyour  first  visit  and  your 
last  to  a  spot  where  I  have  spent 
some  happy  houra  Sit  down. 
please;  I  have  still  much  to  do,  and 
I  can  talk  better  while  my  hands 
are  busy.  I  have  stfll  an  hour  be- 
fore the  riddle  is  read,  and  the  £Eurce 
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is  played  out/  she  added,  as  with 
qtuck  feminine  aptitude  she  made 
me  feel  at  home,  by  indaoting  me 
at  once  into  an  easy  lotinging-chair 
by  the  fire,  which  bnmt  brightly 
and  cheerMly  on  the  hearth;  and 
ringing  the  bell,  she  ga^e  orders  to 
the  servant  to  bring  in  some  refresh- 
ment, with  a  graoeM  self-posses- 
sion that  showed  little  trace  of  her 
recent  tremor  and  agitation,  or  of 
the  little  episode  of  the  revolter, 
which  I  began  to  look  npon  in  the 
light  of  a  delusion  of  my  own  brain. 
'  Do  yon  like  bnrgonay  ?*  was  the 
next  question,  as,  npon  hospitable 
thoughts  intent,  she  busied  herself 
about  the  tray  which  the  grim  batier 
had  placed  at  mj  elbow,  and  which 
might  haye  famished  a  &ast  to  the 
eye  alone,  so  brilliant  was  the 
sparkle  of  the  glass,  so  fine  the  web 
of  the  linen,  and  so  rich  the  chased 
silver  of  the  plate  which  famished 
ii  It  would  not  have  been  in  man, 
the  being  so  powerfully  described 
by  a  master  in  the  art  as~ 

'  Bunts  of  great  heart,  and  slips  In  sensual  mire,' 

not  to  like  that  nectar,  presented  in 
mortal  gaise  as  burgandy  to  my 
appreciative  palate.  Humiliating  as 
is  the  fact,  it  w  a  flnct  no  less,  that 
men  are  more  or  less  the  slaves  of 
sense;  and  there  was  a  witob^  and 
an  enchantment  about  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  found  myself; 
that  must  account  for  the  verbos&- 
ness  with  which  I  dwell  even  upon 
the  sublunary  fact  of  the  burgundy 
and  the  sandwiches  with  which  I 
was  regaled  that  night  They  were 
excellent  of  their  loSad;  and  under 
the  inspiring  influence  of  the  for- 
mer, I  drank  large  draughts  of 
another  and  a  more  intoxicating  in- 
fluence—that of  the  master  passion 
of  love.  Under  its  influence  I  was 
prepared  to  forgive  everything; 
and  in  saying  this,  I  must  divulge 
to  the  reader  a  &ct  which  had  be- 
come patent  to  my  own  eyes,  that  I 
had  been  the  victim  of  a  deception 
— of  a  snare.  Miss  Johnson,  the 
fair  beauiy  whose  blonde  tresses 
had  excited  the  admiration  of  North 
Devon,  stood  confessed  before  me  in 
the  glory  of  a  chevelure  f^lossy  and 
black  as  tiie  raven's  wmg.  Miss 
Johnson^  in  &ct,  was  Miss  Johnson 


no  longer;  but  Diana  Davenport^ 
the  beauty  of  two  seasons  back,  and 
whose  wondroaa  eyes  had  haunted 
me  ever  sinoe  I  had  danced  with 
bar  at  her  first  ball;  but  which  I 
had  not  been  able  to  associate  with 
the  'inimitable  imitation'  of  her 
flaaen  locks. 

'You  recollect  me  now,  Mr. 
Gwynne?  she  said  calmly,  as  the 
light  of  recognition,  I  suppose, 
lighted  the  chambers,  and  tfairough 
them,  the  windows  of  the  brain—'  I 
told  you  that  we  bad  met  before.' 

'Miss  Davenport,'  1  answered 
quickly,  'of  course  I  recollect  you 
now* 

There  was  a  stress  upon  the  last 
word,  by  which  I  meant  to  iroply  a 
reproaeh  on  the  diefguise  which  she 
had  thought  fit  to  adopt,  now  thrown 
aside;  but  I  bitterly  repented  tibe 
clumsy  oraelty  the  moment  after, 
whenshe  said,  with  an  expression  in 
which  dignity  and  sorrow  strove  for 
the  mastery,  and  which  I  shall 
never  forget— 

'  It  is  a  name  which  has  been 
disgraced,  but  which,  as  my  own,  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  bear.  Di^gmse 
is  useless  henceforth  and  for  ever. 
In  a  foreign  land,  tiiat  of  Diana 
Davenport  may  be  as  good  as 
another.  The  adopted  one  was 
hatefal  to  me,  excepting,'  she  added 
with  the  mellow  nng  of  pathos  in 
her  voice,  'for  the  sake  of  the 
friends  it  has  gained  me.  I  have 
been  very  happy  here  on  the  whole.' 

While  she  spoke,  I  was  endear 
vouring  to  recall  clearly  to  my  mind 
the  circumstances  which  had  dis- 
graced the  name  of  Davenport ;  and 
soddenly  the  troth  burst  upon  me. 
Davenport  was  the  name  of  a  great 
speculator,  who  had  realized  a  colos- 
sal fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  who, 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  fintudu- 
mt  oystem  in  which  his  accounts 
had  been  '  cooked,'  to  use  a  slang 
technicality  of  the  mon^  market 
had  committed  suicide,  and  so  es- 
caped the  justice,  if  not  the  male- 
dictions of  his  victims.  I  remem- 
bered these  circumstances  in  time 
to  prevent  me  from  makmg  a 
second  blrmder.  Miss  Davenport 
as  the  step-sister  of  the  cinievant 
millionaire,  had  been  mistress  of 
his  palatial  residence  in  town.  Lika 
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«  comet  fih6  bad  bnxst  upon  the 
Jjondon  xrorld  of  fiushion,  and  like  a 
•comet  had  disappeared,  when  her 
Etety-hroiher^s  run  and  nnhappr 
end  had  left  her  homelesB  an^ 
friendless  in  the  midst  of  crowds. 
Beport  had  said  at  the  time  that 
the  beautiful  Miss  Dayenport  (who 
was  then  barely  nineteen)  had  a 
fortune  in  right  of  her  own  mother 
which  could  not  be  touched,  or  oon- 
fiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  credi- 
tors. 

It  was  this  Miss  Datenpcnrt  who 
stood  before  me;  and  in  the  deeps 
-of  that  inner  consciousness  of  which 
the  professors  of  the  '  gay  scienoe' 
ialk  so  continually,  sprung  into 
being  a  bright  idea.  '  If  it  is  the 
name  only  of  Davenport  which  is 
l)ecome  so  unbearable,  there  axe 
otiier  names  as  good,  if  not  so  high- 
sonnding.  Gwynne,  for  instance, 
was  better  than  Johnson,  and  with  so 
t)eautifalawife— /  Here,  however, 
I  was  interrupted  by  the  subject  of 
these  contemplations,  who  put  into 
my  hand  a  delicate-looking  packet, 
sealed  and  tied  with  blue. 

'  I  meant  to  have  this  sent  over 
to-morrow.  I  little  thought  that 
you  would  have  come  for  it  yoor- 
selt  You  must  let  Geoigie  see  it, 
too;  and  tell  her  that  my  crowning 
sorrow  was  that  I  could  not  wish 
her  good-bye;  but  the  ruler  of  my 
destinies  delights  in  surpzises.  I 
am  going  to  put  your  friendship 
to  a  strong  test  Will  you  drive  me, 
and  mv  two  fisdthfal  friends,  whom 
I  should  blush  to  call  servants,  into 
Silverton  to-night?* 

'To-night? 

'  Certainly  to-night— hunted  Ani- 
mals have  no  choice.  The  deteo- 
iives  are  on  our  track.' 

It  was  hard,  there,  in  that 
warm  and  luxurious  apartment, 
sozrounded  by  elegance,  and  in  the 
presence  of  one  upon  whom  nature 
had  stamped  the  seal  of  nobility, 
whose  only  birthplace  is  the  human 
soul,  to  be  thus  subjected  to  the 
mde  revulsion  of  feeling  which  the 
snggestive  word  only  too  sorely 
effected. 

'  On  your  track?  The  detectives  ? 
Wsa  Davenport,  what  can  you 
jnean? 

'That  paper  will  explain  all— I 


have  no  time  to  do  so.  Butwillyou 
tell  me  whether  you  can  do  me 
this  last  service  ?  I  would  not  ask 
you,'  she  added,  in  a  different  tone, 
and  flinging  herself  suddenly  into  a 
chair  with  a  bnrst  of  hysterical  sob- 
bing, 'if  I  were  quite  mysdf ;  but 
my  wrist  was  sprained  this  morning, 
and  Brittcmiart-Hshe  pulls  in  har- 
ness.' 

Mechanically,  as  it  were,  she  bared 
her  wrist  as  she  said  the  last  words, 
more  to  hersellthan  if  she  were  ad- 
dressing me,  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
swollen  and  inflamed. 

With  a  sudden  impulse  I  raised 
the  injured  hand  to  my  lips  and 
preosed  upon  it  a  passionate  kiss. 

'  Yon  know,'  I  said,  as  soon  as 
my  own  emotion  would  allow  me  to 
speak,  '  that  you  have  only  to  com- 
mand, and  I  to  obey ;  but  for  your 
own  sake-- for  mine— will  you  not 
let  me  persuade  you  to  put  off  this 
wild  journey  to-night  ?  and  for  God*s 
sake,'  I  added  solenmly,  'tell  me 
whom  you  mean  by  "  our*"'  For  had 
she  not  said  '  the  detectives  are  on 
our  track!' 

The  unhappy  man,  the  perpetra- 
tor of  the  wrong,  had  laid  violent 
hands  ux>on  himself  long  ago;  who 
then  was  the  present  partner  of  her 
solitude?  and  with  whom  was  she 
a  participator  in  (the  hideous  word 
would  present  itself  to  me)  guilt? 

'  You  shall  hear— you  sludl  know,' 
she  replied,  lifting  her  head  proudly 
as  she  spolro.  '  Li  the  meanwhile, 
that  you  may  know  something  of 
what  I  have  suffered,  look  here. 

It  was  a  passionate  expression, 
and  a  passionate  action  acoompanied 
the  words.  She  threw  open  a  door 
which  I  had  not  before  noticed,  and 
which  opened  into  what  must  have 
been  intended  for  the  dining-room 
of  the  cottage,  in  the  vnndow  of 
which  it  must  have  been  that  I  saw 
the  light  twinkle,  and  go  out,  when 
I  knocked  so  loudly  at  the  front 
door. 

'  You  have  admired  the  luzniy  of 
my  boudoir,— what  do  you  think  of 
my  companion's  lair?*  she  asked, 
almost  fiercely,  as  she  held  the  wax 
candle  which  she  had  snatched  from 
a  work-table  high  above  her  head. 
'  It  is  to  the  owner  of  this  room  that 
I  have  sacrificed  my  life,  and  that  I 
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am  about  to  sacrifice  all  that  makes 
life  dear.' 

Again  a  terrible  snspickm  flashed 
across  my  mind.  To  what  straits 
might  she  not  hare  been  driren, 
when  crime  and  death  deprived  her 
of  her  natural  protector  ?  It  was  a 
BUBpidon  bom  of  that  boasted  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  which  is  un- 
happily the  cant  name  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  evil  of  the  world. 
My  Aunt  Georgie  afterwards  as- 
sured me  that  nothing  short  of 
Mifis  BaTonport's  own  testimony  to 
that  effect  would  hare  shaken  her 
faith  in  her  as  one  of  the  best  of 
God*8  creatures.  Was  the  innocent 
simplicity  of  purity,  or  the  boasted 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
ways,  most  to  be  trusted  in  such  a 
contingency?  It  remains  to  be 
proved. 

I  shuddered  as  I  gazed  upon 
what  Miss  Davenport  had  so  de- 
scribed  as  her  companion's  'lair.' 
The  fames  of  hot  brandy  fogged 
the  atmosphere,  bottles  and  glasses 
lay  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor,  half 
shrouded  by  the  table-cloth,  which 
had  evidently  been  pulled  off  in  a 
struggle,  or  in  the  exuberance  of 
drun&n  hilarity.  The  fire-irons, 
too,  were  displaced  and  scattered 
about  tiie  room,  which  still  seemed 
to  reek  of  a  terrible  presence  only 
lately  withdrawn— and  yet  she  stood 
there,  transfixed,  as  it  were,  by  some 
overwhelming  emotion. 

'Think  of  me  sometimes,'  she 
said  at  last ;  'and  if  you  are  inclined 
to  judge  harshly  of  me,  think  of 
this.  Did  I  not,  indeed,  stand  in 
need  of  a  friend?' 

'  Let  me  be  that  friend— only  let 
it  be  for  life !'  I  broke  in  with  a  fer- 
vour scarcely  compatible  with  the 
harsh  suspicion  of  which  I  spoke 
just  now.  But  I  was  in  her  power, 
and  had  the  harshest  of  them  been 
realized,  I  should  not  have  hesitated 
in  that  speech. 

It  is  often  said  that  good  women 
have  less  influence,  less  power,  over 
men,  than  the  less  pure  and  exem- 
plary of  their  sex;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  a  true  saying.  To 
the  last,  unfortunately,  there  comes 
with  circumstances  a  knowledge  of 
the  power;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
latent  in  every  feminine  breast 


Had  the  whole  scene  been  a  plot 
to  cajole  me  into  pledging  myself  to 
an  adventuress,  on  the  honour  of  a 
soldier  and  a  gentleman,  I  should 
have  fallen  incontinently  into  the 
tnw  so  laid  for  ma 

'It  is  useless,  Mr.  Gwynne,'  Miss 
Davenport  replied, '  to  endeavour  to 
wrest  my  meaning;  and  I  will  not 
farther  it  by  pretending  to  misun- 
derstand you.  I  can  never  be  any 
man's  wife,  and  it  is  useless  to  talk 
to  me  of  leva  The  friendly  service 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  of  you  must 
from  its  very  nature  be  the  last 
If  you  knew  how  weary  I  was^ 
you  would  not  deny  me  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  rest  of  leaning  upon 
some  one  stronger  than  myself,  for 
once.' 

The  strong  selfish  love  fell  beliore 
that  home  thrust,  like  the  rank  and 
succulent  weed  befiHe  the  mower's 
scythe. 

'  I  will  do  all  you  wish,  and  ren- 
der you  any  service  you  desire.  I 
will  obey  you  to  the  very  letter  of 
the  law;  only  say  again  that  yon 
will  lean  on  me— it  cannot  be  too 
bard.' 

This  I  added  in  a  tone  that  was 
meant  to  be  resssuring,  and  she 
evidently  trusted  it,  for  her  next 
words  were— 

'I  thank  you  from  the  depths  of 
my  heart;  and  now  let  us  to  busi- 
ness, "  with  what  appetite  we  may." 
lam  packed  up— I  haveonly  to  put 
on  a  shawl  and  bonnet' 

The  most  fEushionable  Belgravian 
damsel  about  to  go  down  to  spend 
a  day  at  Richmond,  to  recruit  after 
the  toils  of  the  week,  could  not  have 
displayed  a  cooler  nonchalance  with 
regard  to  her  transit  than  did  this 
extraordinary  girl;  and  I  stared  in 
simple  wondEer  as  she  said, '  Please 
make  yourself  comfortable '  (an  ob- 
servation which  evidently  had  re- 
ference to  the  sandwiches  and  bur- 
gundy), *  I  shall  be  down  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.' 

She  kept  her  word  and  rejoined 
me  in  a  little  less  than  the  time 
specified.  She  had  entirely  dis- 
carded the  blonde  chevelure  which 
had  so  thoroughly  dii^uised  her, 
and  which  had,  as  Aunt  Georgie  had 
remarked,  offered  so  dedded  a  con- 
trast to  her  dark  eyes.    Herskinwas 
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of  tliat  wbite  traiisparent  delicacy 
which  does  sometiineB  acoompany 
the  darkest  saTen  locks.  There  had 
heen  nothing  inharmonioiiB  or  in- 
congrnons  as  regarded  that,  and  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  liked  her 
best  in  her  natural  or  in  her  assumed 
head  gear.  To  make  what  might 
appear  to  the  captiouslv  inclined  a 
distinction  without  a  ai£ferenoe,  I 
should  haTe  described  her  as  look- 
ing more  spirituelle  and  distingue 
in  the  blonde,  more  intellectual  and 
aristocratic  in  the  natural  coiffure ; 
but  the  change  certainly  effected  an 
enture  transformation  in  tihe  charac- 
ter of  her  beauty. 

She  was  dieased  in  a  dark  silk, 
and  a  shawl  xmnotioeable  as  to 
colour,  although  from  its  graceful 
and  ph'ant  folds  it  was  evidently  of 
costly  texture.  A  heavy  black  lace 
veil  was  thrown  back  fromabonnet 
which,  although  purposely  denuded 
of  ornament,  betrayed  its  Parisian 
origin,  in  its  graceful  adaptation  to 
the  head  of  the  wearer.  Altogether 
I  had  never  seen  her  look  more  be- 
witching; and  the  circumstances 
were  certainly  strange  enough  to 
add  the  illusions  of  imagination  to 
the  actual  fitscinations  of  one  who 
I  felt  more  convinced  than  ever 
held  the  mould  of  my  future  destiny 
in  her  hands. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  hasten  you,'  she 
said, '  but  they  are  putting  the  mare 
in,  and  I  fear  she  will  not  stand,  in 
spite  of  the  morning's  run.  She  is 
not  very  well  used  to  harness,  and 
the  groom  whom  she  knows  best  is 
driving  the  only  other  animal  I  pos- 
sess available  for  such  purposes. 
Will  you  come?' 

I  could  do  no  other  than  follow 
her  as  she  led  the  way  once  more 
through  the  dark  passage  into  the 
kitchen,  and  thence  to  the  court- 
yard. There  I  heard  a  masculine 
Yoice  addressing  words  of  alternate 
soothing  and  expostulation  to  the 
fiery  mare,  who  seemed  likely  before 
long  to  come  to  grief  with  the  light 
four-wheeled  dogcart  to  which  she 
was  harnessed,  and  into  the  back 
seat  of  which  the  elderly  maid- 
servant and  the  grim  butler,  whom 
I  have  before  had  occasion  to  notice. 


were  endeavouring  to  take  their 


'  She'U  go  straight  enough  when 
she's  once  off,'  Miss  Davenport  re- 
marked quietly.  And  as  for  me,  my 
blood  was  up,  and  I  felt  the  delight 
of  braving  danger  for  her,  and 
sharing  with  her  the  risky  drive, 
with  the  wild  mare,  oyer  a  road 
none  of  the  best,  and  in  a  night 
which  promised  to  be  dark  and 
drizzling. 

'Are  you  going  to  take  nothing 
with  you?*  I  asked,  observing  that 
she  had  nothing,  not  even  the  small- 
est hand-bag,  to  represent  the 
usually  indispensable  paraphernalia 
of  a  lady's  travelling  equipment 

'All  my  worldly  goods  are  gone 
on,' she  answered.  'I  did  not  wish 
to  be  encumbered;  for  if  you  had 
not  come  so  unexpectedly  to  the 
rescue,  I  should  have  had  to  drive 
myself.' 

I  shuddered  at  the  thought,  as  I 
took  my  seat  by  her  side,  and  as  the 
mare  dashed  forward  with  a  bound 
that  tested  the  strength  of  the 
traces — 

'  You  could  not  have  held  her/  I 
said,  as,  after  an  interval  of  three  ae 
four  minutes,  I  got  her  a  little  in 
hand.  'She  is  pulling  my  hands 
off,  and  your  wrist  is  sprained.' 

'  We  don't  know  what  we  can  do 
till  we  try.  If  any  one  had  told  me 
two  years  ago  that  I  could  haye  ac- 
complished what  I  have  done,  I  fear 
I  should  have  been  rude  enough  to 
contradict  them  very  decidedly.  I 
think,  Mr.  Gwynne,  I  will  tell  you 
my  history,  as  we  drive  into  Silver- 
ton.  I  should  not  like  to  say  good- 
l^e  to  you  with  that  episode  of  the 
pistol  unexplained;  and  I  should 
like  you  to  know,  too,  before  we 
part,  to  what  an  extent  you  have 
been  a  friend  in  my  direst  need.' 

My  heart  leapt  to  my  mouth; 
but  I  was  pledg^  to  silence  on  the 
one  subject  which  occupied  my 
thoughts.  '  Tell  me,'  I  said,  and 
that  was  all  which  I  trusted  myself 
to  say;  and  then  she  began  to  re- 
count a  history,  which  for  its  strange 
and  wonderftd  sadness  has,  I  should 
hope,  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
girlhood. 


(To  he  eotUinued.) 
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TABLE  TALK,  AND  ANECDOTES  OP  SOCIETY. 

[In  preparing  tbit  page  the  Editor  will  be  g^  to  reodve  the  friendljr  assistance  of  his  readers. 
'  Good  things  which  may  be  twice  told;*  Anecdotes  of  Society  from  onrecorded  observation, 
and  from  forgotten  or  lialf-foi^gotten  book»— will  all  be  acceptable.} 

In  a  very  scarce  book,  Hal's  *  Parochial  History 
of  Cornwall/  published  at  Exeter  in  1750,  men- 
tion is  made  of  Klllinew,  the  celebrated  Master 


of  the  Revels  Ump,  Charles  II.,  though  he  never 
was  formally  installed  as  Court  Jester.  The 
following  anecdote  will  show  that,  at  all  events, 
he  deserved  the  appointment,  even  though  he 
did  not  get  it :— When  Louis  XIV.  showed  him 
his  pictures  at  Paris,  the  King  pointed  out  to 
him  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  between  two 
portraits.  'That  on  the  rig^t,*  added  his 
Majeshr,  *  is  the  Pope^  and  that  on  the  left  b 
mvself.'  •!  humbly  thank  your  Majestv,*  re- 
plied the  wit,  '  for  the  information ;  for  though 
I  have  often  heard  that  our  Lord  was  auciiied 
between  two  thieves,  I  never  knew  who  they 
were  till  now.' 

BvxBTBODY  knows  the  story  of  Gunter,  the 
pastrycook.  He  was  mounted  on  a  runaway 
horse  with  the  King's  hounds,  and  excused  him- 
eeif  for  riding  aninst  Alvanley  by  saying,  '  Oh, 
my  lord,  I  can't  nold  him ;  he%  so  hot.'  *Ice 
him,  Gunter— ice  himl'  wm  the  consoling 
rqoinder. 

'When  Count  D'Onay  first  came  to  Bng^d 
as  a  very  young  man,  and  was  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  was  invited  to  dine  at 
Holland  House,  where  he  was  seated  next  to 
Lady  Holland  herself,  who  supposed  that  the 
handsome  stranger  was  a  shy  young  man,  awe- 
struck by  her  majestic  selfishness.  Owing  to  a 
considerable  abdominal  development,  her  lady- 
«hip  was  continually  letting  her  napkin  slip  from 
her  lap  to  the  ground,  and  as  often  as  she  did 
eo,  she  smiled  blandly,  but  authoritatively,  on 
the  French  counL  and  asked  him  to  pick  it  up. 
He  politely  compUed  several  times,  but  at  las^ 
tired  of  tius  exercise,  he  said,  to  her  ereat  sur- 
prise, 'Ne  ferais-je  pas  mieux,  madame,  de 
m'asseoir  sous  la  table,  afin  de  pouvdr  vous 
passer  la  serviette  plus  rapidement  ?' 

Old  Madame  Rothschild,  mother  of  the 
mifi;hty  capitalists,  attained  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight;  her  \nt,  which  was  remarkable,  and  her 
intellectual  faculties,  which  were  of  no  common 
order,  were  preserved  to  the  end.  In  her  last 
illness,  when  surrounded  by  her  family,  her 
physician  being  present,  she  said  in  a  suppliant 
tone  to  the  latter,  '  Dear  doctor,  try  to  do  some- 
thing for  me.'  '  Madame,  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
can't  make  you  young  again.'  '  No,  doctor,  I 
don't  want  to  be  voung  again«  but  I  want  to 
continue  to  grow  old.' 

80MB  years  ago  Mr.  Lomax,  of  Netiey.  In 
Surrey,  and  the  late  Lord  King,  the  father  of  the 
present  Earl  Lovelace,  were  walking  on  the 
lawn  at  Netiey,  and,  great  cronies  as  they  were, 
they  were  deep  in  tiie  discussion  of  politics, 
scandal,  and  passing  events^  or  such  topics  as  in 
the  year  on  or  about  1838  were  available  to 
ventilation,  and  likely  to  interest  men  of  their 
standing.  Suddenly  a  voice,  consideratily  im- 
bued with  the  graceful  taint  usually  on  the 
tongue  of  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  sounded 
dose  to  tike  elbow  of  Mr.  Lomax.  and  in  a 
whining  tone  those  syllables  prayed  for  'the 
laste  taste  of  a  bit  of  vittels.'  Startied  out  of 
propriety,  and  turning  short  round  upon  a  tall 
be^r-man,  and  without  much  choice  of  ex- 
pression, Mr.  Lomax  told  the  suitor  for  charity 
*  to  go  to  hell,'  thundering  forth,  at  the  same 
time,  '  that  he  had  relieved  such  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  beggars,  that  he  had  resolved  to  do  so 
no  more.'  As  Mr.  Lomax  made  this  annunda- 
iioOfhe  and  his  friend  Lord  King  Cued  about  to 


take  another  turn  on  the  lawn,  and  the  Irish 
beggar-num,  leaning  on  hb  stick,  came  face  to 
face  with  them.  *  Lord  love  yer  honour,'  aaid 
the  beggar,  *b  it  to  hell  yoa  bid  me  go?  I've 
Just  comed  from  it.'  Mr.  Lomax,  amused  with 
the  cool,  sly  twinlde  of  the  old  man's  eres^  as  he 
stated  whence  he  had  so  immediatay  come, 
asked  him,  in  a  more  good-natured  tone  of 
voice,  'Well,  what  were  they  doing  there?* 
'Down  on  thdr  knees  they  was,'  replied  the 
begj^-man,  'every  mother's  son  on  'em,  a 
praviQg  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lomax,  who,  they 
said,  bid  long  been  due,  and  a-swearing  as  he'd 
give  'em  a  shilling  all  round  in  the  way  of  drink 
to  pay  lib  footing  as  soon  as  ever  he  come.* 
'Here,  you  old  humbug,'  said  Mr.  Lomax, 
laughing,  giving  him  a  guinea  for  hb  wit, 
'thafs  better  than  the  shUling,  should  yon  be 
there  to  meet  me,' 

Joseph  Jxetll  was  at  the  same  time  the 
brightest  wit  and  the  most  shameless  punster  of 
Westminster  Hall  in  the  rdm  of  George  in. 
One  of  hb  best  displays  of  brilliant  impudence 
was  perpetrated  on  a  Wekh  judge,  who  was 
aUke  notorious  for  hb  greed  of  office  and  his 
want  of  personal  deanlmess.  'My  dear  sir,* 
Jekyll  observed,  in  hb  most  amiable  manner,  to 
thb  most  unamiable  personage,  *  yon  have  asked 
the  minister  for  almost  evaything  else,  why 
dotet  yon  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  soap  and  a  i&ail- 
brush?' 

Madame  de  SivioNi  had  a  German  fHend,  the 
Princess  of  Tarente,  who  was  always  in  mourn- 
ing for  some  sovereign  prince  or  pnnceas.  One 
day,  Madame  de  S^gne  happerdng  to  meet  her 
in  colours,  made  a  low  curtsnr,  and  said, 
'  Madame,  je  me  rejoub  de  la  santft  de  I'Europe.* 

Lord  Alvahlet  wrote  to  a  friend,  'I  have  no 
credit  with  either  Iwtcher  or  poulterer;  but  If 
you  can  put  up  with  turtle  and  turbot,  I  diall  be 
happy  to  see  you.' 

Amongst  Lord  Bldon**  humorous  answers  to 
applications  for  preferment  shonld  be  remem- 
bered hb  letter  to  Dr.  Fisher,  of  the  Charter- 
house :  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  *  Dear 
Fisher,  I  cannot,  to-day,  give  you  the  pvefienneot 
for  which  you  ask.  I  remain,  your  sincere  friend, 
Bldonw— Turn  over  :*  and  on  the  other  side, '  I 
gave  it  to  you  jresterday .'  Thb  note  reminds  us  of 
Brskine's  reply  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  solidtation 
for  a  subscription  to  the  testimonial  which  Sir 
lohn  invited  the  nation  to  present  to  himsdf. 
On  the  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  it  ran— ^  My 
dear  Sir  John,  I  am  certain  there  are  few  in  thib 
kingdom  who  set  a  higher  value  on  your  ser- 
vices than  myself,  and  I  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
scribe,* on  the  other  side  it  conduded, '  myself 
your  obedient  faithful  servant^  Bbskine.' 

Lady  Wallace  sent  a  very  dvil  message  to  Mr. 
Harris,  the  patentee  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
oflfering  him  her  comedy  for  notliing.  Mr. 
Harrb  observed  that  her  ladyablp  kaew  the 
exact  value  of  it. 

Louis  XIV.,  playing  at  backgammon,  had  a 
doubtful  throw :  a  dispute  aroscu  and  the  suxw 
rounding  courtiers  all  remainea  silent.  The 
Count  de  Grammont  happened  to  come  In  at 
that  instant.  '  Dedde  the  matter,'  said  the  King 
to  him.  'Sire,'  said  the  Count, '  your  Miyesty 
b  in  the  wrong.'  'How,'  replied  the  King» 
'can  you  thus  dedde  without  knowing  the 
question  ?'  '  Because,'  said  tlie  Count, '  had  the 
matter  been  doubtful,  all  these  gentlemea  pie* 
sent  would  have  given  It  for  yoor  Mi^esty.* 
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TVAB  eve  in  Venice:  twilight  veiled  the  sky: 
Far  off  the  boatman's  song  rang  clear  and  sweet 
Two  figoies  were  there  in  a  balcony, 
A  dark-eyed  maid>  a  youth  is  at  her  feet. 

Sflent  she  sfood,  the  while  her  lover  pressed 
His  ardent  suit,  that  wonid  not  be  denied ; 

But  what  her  eyes  revealed  her  lips  repressed 
In  maiden  dignily,  that  was  not  pride. 

*  Be  not  my  First/  he  cried ;  '  one  word,  one  sign ; 

Or,  if  thon  canst  not  spesJc,  my  Second  give, 
A  token  that  one  day  thon  wilt  be  mine, 

And  that  thon  still  wooldst  have  me  hope,  and  live  I 

Ah!  wretched  Whole,  on  hoarding  gain  intent^ 
Conldst  thon  this  stolen  interview  behold 

Thon  wonldst  not  have  thy  daughter  to  lament, 
Or,  what  is  fsi  more  dear  to  thee,  thy  gold. 


My  gallant  Second  turned  to  mount  my  Whole; 

His  swarthy  cheek  revealed  his  foreign  blood. 
Dark  his  moustache  and  beard,  his  eyes  like  coal 

Gazed  with  a  startled  wonder  as  he  stood; 
Petered  his  voice,  his  looks  expressed  dismay. 
For  white  and  cold  my  First  before  him  lay. 


m. 

A  royal  wedding,  and  my  Whole  the  priest, 
Tet  less  a  priest  than  prince  is  he,  I  ween; 

There  stands  the  lovely  bride  in  white  array, 
And  there  the  bridegroom,  clad  in  azure  sheen* 

Men  have  no  tails,  yet,  strange  anomaly  I 

Cut  off  my  tail,  and,  lo!  a  tail  is  there; 
I'm  now  bereft  of  speech,  of  mind,  of  state, 

And  change  my  regal  garb  for  coat  of  hair. 

Behead  me,  and  I  rise  again  a  man— 
A  giant,  fiunous  for  his  power  and  height: 

Not  in  my  hair,  but  in  my  tail  my  strength. 
That  lost,  I  sink  into  a  cypher  quite. 

KL. 
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LODGINGS  to  let  I  now  the  season  has  past  away. 
Agents,  like  Oliyer, '  asking  for  more/ 
Tempt  a  poor  honseless  and  wandering  castaway 

Off  to  the  regions  that  poets  adore. 
BiTendde  tenements,  upwards  from  Snrbiton, 
Lawns  sloping  ladly  down  to  the  Thames/ 
Nooks  for  romance,  and  no  horrors  to  cnrb  it  on, 
Earms,  and  attendance  by  primitiye  dames. 
The  yalne  of  soYereigns  none  forget 
Who're  Inokily  lodgings  and  rooms  to  lei 

Lodgings  to  let  I  if  inqnisitiye  eyes  trayel 

The '  Times '  or  the '  Telegraph's '  colnmns  right  down. 
The  extent  to  which  specions  advertisement-lies  trayel 

Appears  in  good  time  when  the  cabins  are  shown. 
Say  now  that  Scarborongh,  Whitby,  or  Doverconrt 

Entice  one  to  flit  there,  and  hang  np  one's  hat, 
Not  sufficiently  large  will  be  found '  the  sweet  Clover  Oonrt  * 

As  a  den  where  to  swing  the  traditional  cat 
Take  my  advice,  and  no  credence  set 
In  pnfGs  of 'an  elegant  house  to  let' 


Once  on  a  time— just  to  show  you  what  tricks  there  i 

Counsellor's  wife  and  his  daughter  set  out 
Hunting  for  lodgings— midst  women  what  bricks  there  are. 

How  they  will  wony  and  wander  about! 
Good  Mrs.  Counsellor  revelled  in  ecstacies, 

Finding  a  cotti^  all  eouleurderose ; 
Pretiy  and  cheap  aa  a  song  or  the  next  aa  is— 

Down  in  the  kitchen  one's  sentiment  goes. 
There  it  was  that  the  ladies  met 
The  tyiant  who  guarded  the  house  to  let 

Slyly  she  whispered  and  oilily  spoke  to  them, 

Hinting  at  beetles,  drains,  neighbours  who  bore 
Hatto's  grim  guests— as  to  rats— were  a  joke  to  them, 

'  Lor*  'ow  the  chimbleys  do  smoke  to  be  sure  V 
Horrors  on  horrors  she  piled,  and  the  rest  of  it ; 

Who  could  withstand  such  a  piteous  &ce  ? 
Moral— the  tyrant  of  course  got  the  best  of  it— 
They  left  the  cottage,  and  she  kept  her  place. 
Owners  of  cottages,  don't  forget 
lis  down  in  the  kitchen  that  they  won't  let  I 
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'I  flnppofie  you've  got  qnite  con- 
rerted  to  the  bieeoh-loader?'  I 
BskecL 

'Well,  yes/  said  Mr.  Felix,  un- 
easily; 'on  the  whole  J  prefer  the 
toeech-loader/ 

'  Done  mnch  execution  with  it?' 

'  No,  not  exactly.  The  &ot  is,  I 
neyer  nsed  a  breech-loader;  bat  I 
belieye  most  people  like  it' 

'You've  been  a  late  convert,  then. 
What  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of 
shooting?'. 

•  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Tm 
not  much  of  a  shot  I  never  was  in 
the  habit  of  shootmg  anything.  I 
remember  having  tried  when  a  boy 
to  shoot  sparrows  with  a— with  a 
pistol,  in  fact' 

There  was  a  great  flush  on  Mr. 
Felix's  &ce,  which  the  twilight  in- 
side the  carriage  only  partially  con- 
cealed. Thereafter  he  seemed  greatly 
preoccupied.  On  through  the  ga- 
thering darkness  rattled  the  train ; 
Mr.  Felix  did  not  utter  a  word. 
Suddenly  he  broke  forth. 

'  It  can't  be  difficult  to  shoot  such 
a  big  bird  as  the  grouse,  when  your 
No.  6  shot  spread  well  and  you  get 
tolerably  near.' 

'  You  never  shot  a  bird  flying?' 

'  I  don't  know  tiiat  I  ever  did,' 
he  replied,  humbly ; '  but  then,  you 
see,  my  eyes  are  good,  and  why 
should  I  not  be  able  to  aim  as 
straight  as  anybody  else  ?  It  isn't 
like  some  profound  science  you've 
to  puzzle  oyer  fDr  years.  There's 
the  bird,  high  up  in  the  air,  dis- 
tinctly visible;  there's  you  with  a 
good  gun  in  your  hand  and  a  tole- 
rable pair  of  eyes  in  your  head:  what 
should  hinder  you  from  bringing 
him  down?  I  know  some  people 
are  very  expert  in  shooting,  and 
are  able  to  kill  more  than  their 
neighbours;  but,  after  all,  I  never 
pretended  to  have  all  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  gamekeeper,  and  I  don't 
measure  the  sport  I  get  by  the 
slaughter  I  can  accomplish.' 

Mr.  Felix's  theory  was  so  beautiful 
that  I  considered  it  would  have  been 
cruelty  to  question  it.     , 

The  hamlet  of  Ballinclough  lies  a 
few  miles  south  of  Huntly,  in  the 
district  of  Strathbogie;  a  wretched 
little  clachan  which  nevertJieless 
looked  picturesque  and  pleasing  in 


the  ruddy  evening  light  as  we  came 
in  sight  of  its  red  chimneys  and 
crumbled  gables.  It  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  this  village  we  found 
the  person  who  had  sub-let  to  us 
the  moor ;  and,  under  his  guidance, 
we  continued  our  journey  until  we 
reached  the  rather  dismal-looking 
lod^,  for  which,  with  the  moor,  Mr. 
Felix  had  engaged  to  give  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  a  month,  exclusive 
of  ssuaries.  Fortunately  we  had 
been  warned  to  bring  provisions  with 
us  from  Huntly,  whi<m  were  at  once 
delivered  over  to  the  cook.  After 
dinner,  Mr.  Colquhoun  having  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  feed  wiOius, 
Mr.  Felix  was  introduced  to  his 
keeper,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
height  and  bearing,  who  wore  a  big 
brown  moustache  and  beard.  Un- 
like the  other  men,  who  spoke 
broken  English  with  a  Gaelic  accent, 
he  conversed  sententiously  in  broad 
Scotch,  and  puzzled  poor  Mr.  Felix 
dreadfully.  Indeed  tne  picture  my 
friend  presented  when  standing  op- 
posite this  giant,  and  tiying  wist- 
mlly  to  catch  his  meaning  by  look- 
ing up  at  the  expression  of  lus  face, 
was  rather  comic  in  its  way;  and 
Mr.  Jamieson,  soon  perceiving  that 
the  gentle  Felix  haa  never  seen  or 
even  smelt  heather  before,  began  to 
address  him  in  a  somewhat  dicta- 
torial manner. 

'  The  birds  are  geyan  wild,  sir,' 
said  he, '  but  we'll  no'  b^gin  drivin' 
just  yet  till  we  see  hoo  ye  get  on. 
It's  a  gran'  moor,  though.' 

'Indeed,'  said  Felix. 

'I'm  thmMn'  ye  wouldna  believe 
me  if  I  tolled  ye  the  bags  that  hev 
been  made  here.' 

'Ah,  I  dare  say  not,'  said  my 
friend,  with  unconscious  sarcasuL 

'  If  you  and  the  other  gentleman 
11  start  early  the  mom's  momin', 
yell  mak'  a  good  day's  VTork,  I 
s'  warrant' 

If  Mr.  Felix  did  not  go  to  bed, 
and  weep  for  downright  sorrow  to 
think  the  night  must  pass  before 
the  morrow,  it  was  because  a  strong 
tumbler  of  whisky  punch,  added  to 
the  fatigues  of  the  day,  sent  him  a 
sound  night's  rest  At  daybreak, 
nevertheless,  he  was  up  and  dressed, 
and  kept  continually  going  to  the 
window  of  our  breakfiast-room  to 
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difloover  what  sort  of  weather  we 
were  likely  to  haTe.  As  yet  tho 
morning  was  cold  and  damp,  bat  no 
rain  had  fieJlen.  A  pony  was  soon 
in  readiness  to  take  onr  gons,  am- 
munition, &c  to  the  moor,  which 
was  in  sach  proximity  to  the  lodge 
as  to  admit  of  oar  walking  to  the 
spot  Mr.  Felix  was  not  in  TOiy  high 
spirits,  as  I  had  expected,  thoogh 
he  exhibited  safficient  nerroos  an- 
rest,  and  seemed  veiy  mooh  annoyed 
to  think  that  he  would  be  followed 
all  day  by  one  or  other  of  the  three 
gillies  who  now  accompanied  as. 

'  Of  all  the  disgostmg  things  in 
life,'  said  he,  enn>haticaUy, '  waiters 
are  the  wont.  I  hate  'em,  whether 
they're  in  Toar  own  hoase  and  keep 
fidgeting  behind  yoar  chair  and 
listening  to  eyeiytlung  that* s  said, 
or  whether  they  come  out  with  yoa 
like  them  fellows  there  and  grin  at 
each  other  if  yoa  don't  proye  to 
them  that  yoar  father  was  a  poacher. 
I  suppose,  if  we  drive  the  grouse, 
these  men 'U  do  it  f 

'Certainly.' 

'Well,  I  insist  on  driving  at 
once.  I  can't  bear  to  be  dodged  at 
the  heels  all  day,  and  feel  that  every 
mischance  yoa  have  will  be  laughed 
at  by  these  critical  beggars  who  had 
likely  never  a  gun  in  their  hands.  I 
don't  see  the  pleasure  of  a  day's 
amusement,  if  you're  tracked  aud 
watched  hke  that' 

Mr.  Felix  spoke  with  emotion; 
but  by-and-by  he  was  persuaded  to 
suffer  this  inconvenience  for  a  season 
until  we  saw  how  wild  the  grouse 
were. 

Arrived  at  the  moor,  which 
stretches  up  into  the  ci^gy  heights 
of  Oaimantoul,  a  brace  of  Mr.  Felix's 
pointers  were  set  to  work,  and  my 
friend  moved  quietly  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  his  attendant  sprite,  who, 
along  with  the  game  bag,  carried  a 
waterproof  coat  Mr.  Felix,  1  should 
have  said,  was  resplendent  in  a 
light  suit  of  tweeds;  and,  with  his 
shot-bag  over  his  shoulder,  his  cap- 
holder  dangling  from  his  button- 
hole in  company  with  a  dog-whistle, 
and  with  his  glancing  double-bar- 
relled muzzle-loader  pointed  peace- 
fully  to  the  sky,  he  looked  com- 
manding  and  picturesque,  ftto  it  was 
that  he  made  his  hist  appearance 


on  the  moors ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  if  groose-shootmg  had  con- 
sisted  in  lus  walking  up  and  down 
in  this  striking  costume,  he  would 
have  been  content  and  happy,  nor 
would  have  longed  for  the  vulgar 
excitement  of  kilung  a  large  number 
of  timorous  birda 

Forward  went  the  two  pointers, 
apparently  working  well  enough. 
Mr.  Felix  was  now  in  front  of  evezy- 
body,  and  as  he  began  to  fiael  the 
tufts  of  springy  heather  beneath  the 
£Bet,  and  as  imagination  filled  eveiy 
triJBing  hollow  with  dose  packs,  he 
seemed  to  become  ratherconstrained 
and  nervous.  Suddenly  he  left  off 
fDllowing  his  dogs,  and  came  over 
to  me,  with  his  face  fall  of  a  oon- 

'  I  say,'  he  asked,  in  %  low  whis- 
per, 'do  you  put  a  wad  between  the 
powder  and  shot?* 

'Of  course.' 

'  WeU,  but  I  havBn't  I— I  fi)> 
got— I  mean  I  made  a  blunder. 
Whafstobedone'?' 

'Screw  out  the  chaiga' 

'  But  I  didn't  bring  a  screw  with 
me,'  said  Felix,  in  despair,  with  a 
side  glance  at  the  pointers. 

Shortly  after  I  had  shown  him 
that  he  was  the  unwitting  possessor 
of  a  screw,  and  sent  him  back  to  his 
gillie  and  his  dogs,  I  heard  a  veiy 
peculiar  noise.  I  turned  in  time  to 
see  one  of  the  pointers,  which  had 
hit  upon  a  scent  when  he  was  per- 
haps sixiy  yards  from  Felix,  rush 
ofi^upon  the  trail  with  all  the  joyful 
ory  and  impetaosily  of  a  harrier. 
Of  course  he  came  upon  the  pack; 
and  five  birds  rose.  They  were  at 
least  eighty  yards  from  Mr.  Felix, 
who  had  just  managed  to  load;  but 
nevertheless  I  saw  him  put  his  gun 
up  to  his  shoulder  in  a  slow  and 
bungling  way.  At  the  distanoe  £ 
was  from  him,  I  could  see  the  bar- 
rels shake;  while,  as  he  fired  both 
charges,  he  stumbled  backward  with 
the  recoil  and  had  nearly  fedlen  on 
the  heather.  He  turned  quickly 
to  see  if  any  one  was  watchiog 
nim. 

'  ^ou  \ftll  never  get  any  birds 
wis  tat  tawg,'  said  i£e  gillie;  'ho 
will  pe  sa  goot  tawg  for  some 
things,  but  he  will  not  to  here.' 

*  My  dogs  have   been  properly 
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trained/  said  Mr.  Felix,  not  Tvithont 
dignity^  £)r  he  was  nettled. 

'Sey  will  pe  trained  not  for 
gronse-Bhooting/  said  the  gillie,  re- 
solutely. 

Fortunately  the  keeper  got  np  in 
time  to  settle  the  dispute  by  reoall- 
ing  the  ebullient  pointer  and  put- 
ting another  in  his  place. 

'The  grouse  are  rather  wild/ 
said  Mr.  Felix,  mildly. 

'Yes,  nr,  they  are;  but  there's 
nae  use  shootin'  at  them  when 
they're  oot  o'  sicht.' 

'  When  th6y^  what?' 

'Oot  o'  sicht  By  the  time  ye 
fired  there  wasna  a  bird  to  be  seen ; 
they  were  a'  ayont  the  hillock  out 
there,  wi'  that  deeTil  o'  a  dowg  after 
theoL' 

Mr.  Felix  said  no  more,  but  di- 
rected the  gillie  to  get  in  the  dogs, 
and,  with  an  unholy  h'ght  rising  in 
his  eyes,  came  oyer  to  me. 

'I  suppose  we're  not  bound  to 
pay  these  fellows,  if  they  turn  out 
to  be  nothiog  else  than  unciyil 
beasts,  are  we?  I  thought  there 
was  to  be  some  sort  of  pleasure  in 
a  party  like  this:  I  don't  see  it 
People  come  here  for  amusement — 
and  precious  expensive  amusement 
it  is— and  not  to  be  insulted  by  a  lot 
of  rascally  poachers.' 

'Why,  what's  the  matter?*  I 
asked. 

'  I  shall  stay  with  you  for  a  while/ 
he  said, '  and  see  how  yon  get  on.  I 
don't  care  about  shooting  just  yet  I 
want  to  see  whether  the  dogs  work 
decently/ 

Mr.  Felix,  however,  in  rather  an 
excited  manner,  loaded  his  gon  and 
put  it  over  his  shoulder.  The  dogs 
worked  decently  enough,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  one  of  them  was 
struck  motionless. 

'  Now/ 1  said  to  Felix, '  come  along 
cautiously,  and  be  sure  you  fire  at 
the  right-hand  bird.' 

We  got  about  fifteen  yards  from 
the  nouse  before  they  rose,  and  I 
saw  Felix's  face  pale  with  the  start 
nrhioh  the  sudden  whirr  of  their 
wings  gave  him.  Up  went  his  gun ; 
he  clenched  his  teeth;  the  next 
moment  there  was  a  terrific  report, 
followed  by  the  heavy  fall  of  my 
fiiend  on  the  heather.  There  he  lay, 
with  white  face  and  closed  eyes, 
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while  the  gillies  came  rushing 
up.  I  tried  to  rouse  him ;  he  only 
groaned— 

'Whaffl  the  matter,  Felix?  are 
you  hurt?* 

'Bring  the  pony,  and  take  me 
home/  he  whispered ; '  I  have  broken 
my  shoulder-blade/ 

A  little  sherry  poured  down  his 
throat  seemed  to  revive  him;  and 
by-and-by  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  be  placed  upon  his  legs.  One  of 
the  men,  in  the  meantime,  had  lifted 
Mr.  Felix's  gun,  and  tried  both 
barrels  with  the  ramrod. 

'The  shentleman  will  have  put 
sa  two  charges  in  sa  one  barrel/ 
said  he,  gravely. 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  you  impudent 
thief  r  cried  Felix,  witii  an  electric 
spasm  of  rage ;  '  if  you'd  bring  over  ~ 
that  pony,  instead  of  standing  there 
like  a  diseased  hyena,  you'd  have  a 
better  cbance  of  getting  your  wages 
at  the  end  of  the  month/ 

All  persuasion  was  useless.  It 
was  of  no  avail  to  point  out  to  Mr. 
Felix  that  his  shoulder  would  re- 
coyer  from  the  temporary  blow  it 
had  received :  he  insisted  on  his  at 
once  proceeding  homeward  and 
getting  to  bed.  The  last  I  saw  of 
him  was  the  pony  and  its  disconso- 
late rider  disappearing  over  the 
moor,  Mr.  Felix  looking  no  more 
the  bright  and  gallant  creature  he 
had  appeared  as  he  set  out  in  the 
morning. 

But  when  I  returned  to  the  lodge 
at  night,  expecting  to  find  our  little 
household  hushed  and  quiet  in  defe- 
rence to  the  whim  of  the  hurt  man, 
I  was  amazed  to  hear  a  succession 
of  strange  sounds  issuing  from  the 
window  of  our  largest  room— ring- 
ing shouts  of  laughter,  hurried 
stampings  of  feet  on  the  wooden 
floor,  and  low,  shrill  whoops  were 
blended  in  wild  confusion,  which 
seemed  all  the  madder  when  con- 
trasted with  the  stillness  outside. 
Approaching  the  window,  I  beheld 
a  scene  which  can  only  be  paralleled 
by  that  which  Tam  o'Shanter  saw 
in  Alloway  Eirk.  The  shutters 
were  not  closed,  and  the  candles  in- 
side were  burning  brightly,  so  that 
Jamieson  and  myself  could  see  with- 
out being  seen.  The  central  table  of 
the  room  had  .been  carried  into  the 
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passage;  another  smaller  table  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  apartment,  covered 
with  tumblers,  which  sent  forth 
reeking  fames  of  whisky-punch; 
seven  or  eight  men— apparently 
cottars  from  the  neighboarhood-* 
and  three  farm-lasses  were  dancing 
a  wild  promlBcnons  reel,  and  keep- 
ing time  by  howling  rather  than 
singing ' Miss  Lawson's  Strathspey' 
at  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  while 
ever  and  anon  this  unearthly  musio 
wafl  enlivened  by  the  ear-piercing 
whoops  of  the  dancers.  Nothing  but 
the  insanity  of  whisky-toddy  could 
have  produced  such  an  amazing 
saturnalia,  which  was  not  the  less 
surprising  that  it  took  place  in  a 
private  house  for  which  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  paying  rent. 

'  What's  this?'  I  said,  turning  to 
Jamieson. 

The  tall  Scotchman  could  only 
look  on  with  open  mouth  and  eyes. 

'  I  never  saw  such  a  deevil's  dance 
afore/  said  he;  'and  to  think  they 
should  be  disturbin'  Mr.  Felix  in 
that  mainner.  Losh  me !  is  that  no 
your  friend  in  the  big  chair  ?' 

My  attention  having  been  fixed 
upon  the  dancers,  had  prevented 
my  observing,  by  the  side  of  the 
table,  a  large  arm-chair,  which  occu- 
pied the  place  of  honour  at  the  head 
of  the  roouL  On  this  capacious 
throne  sat  the  gentle  Felix;  and,  aa 
I  caught  glimpses  of  him  through 
the  figures  of  the  reel,  it  was  appa- 
rent that  he  was  beating  time  on 
the  table  with  a  poker,  while  he  re- 
garded the  people  before  him  with 
a  maundering  smile.  I  thought  it 
was  time  to  enter. 

Scarcely  had  we  got  inside  the 
door,  when  the  cook  came  running 
forward  with  a  dreadful  story.  Mr. 
Felix,  on  reaching  home,  had  ordered 
some  whisky  and  water — an  order 
which  was  repeated  several  times, 
until  there  was  heard  to  issue  from 
his  room,  shortly  after  dinner,  an  un- 
earthly sound,  as  of  some  one  sing- 
ing, in  a  thin  and  querulous  voice, 
a  pathetic  ballad.  Thereafter  Mr. 
Felix  had  more  whisky  and  water : 
and  finally  went  out  and  sent  for  all 
the  people  round  about  to  come  and 
keep  him  company.  The  two  jars 
of  whisky  which  we  had  sent  on 
from  nuntly  were  placed  in  this 


big  room;  hot  water,  sugar,  and 
tumblers  were  demanded :  and  then 
began  the  orgie  which  had  gradually 
increased  in  fury  during  the  evening. 

With  difficulty  I  puSied  my  way 
through  the  dancers  towards  my 
friend. 

'Ahar  he  said,  with  an  idiotio 
simper, '  shot  many  grouse,  old  boy  ? 
I  think  you  hod  three  brace  when 
I  left;  but  you  know  they  were 
all  fluJ^es;  yon  know  they  were. 
Where's  old  Jamieson  ?  Tell  him  to 
come  and  have  a  dance  or  a  song.' 

Suddenly  the  expression  of  his 
&oe  changed,  and  he  struck  the 
poker  upon  the  table. 

'Silence!'  he  roared,  'the  com- 
pany will  be  seated*  and  a  song  will 
be  sung.' 

There  was  a  general  scuffling  to- 
wards the  chairs,  and  then  ensued  a 
painful  silence,  for  no  one  would 
sing,  when  up  got  Mr.  Felix,  and 
proceeded,  in  a  voice  which  re- 
sembled a  very  faint  Jew's-harp,  to 
sing— 

'  ^Vhen  other  lips  and  other  hearts 
Their  tales  of  love  shall  tell.* 

But  he  had  not  proceeded  further 
when  he  suddenly  vacated  his  throne, 
and  disappeared  from  the  room, 
thereby  ending  a  scene  which  I  was 
not  Borry  to  see  curtailed. 

For  two  days  Mr.  Felix  did  not 
leave  his  bed,  and  for  two  more  ho 
remained  in  the  house ;  a  space  of 
time  which  he  occupied  in  assever^ 
ating  that  the  Government  should 
abolish  the  sale  of  that  particular 
poison  known  as  Scotch  whisky. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  Mr.  Felix 
again  shouldered  his  gun  and  be- 
took himself  to  the  nooor,  where,  in 
the  meanwhile,  I  had  found  tho 
grouse  very  plentiful.  I  noticed 
upon  this  occasion,  however,  that 
my  friend,  instead  of  keeping  near 
me,  avoided  me  as  much  as  possible, 
and  that  there  was  a  deal  of  un- 
necessary whispering  between  him 
and  one  of  the  gillies  named  John. 
By-and-by,  indeed,  we  split  up  into 
two  parties,  and  Mr.  Felix,  his  dogs, 
and  attendant,  passed  from  sight 
over  one  of  the  broad  slopes  which 
lie  around  the  base  of  CairnantouL 

We  had  fixed  to  take  luncheon  at 
half-past  twelve  by  the  side  of  a 
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ii?nlet  which  came  down  from  the 
hill  through  the  moor;  and  great 
indeed  was  the  alteration  in  my 
Mend's  £bk»  as  he  returned  to  the 
appointed  place  at  that  honr.  He 
was  positively  radiant;  his  cheeks 
wore  a  fine  pinky  glow,  and  his  eyes 
were  bright  and  joyons. 

'I  heflffd  yon  fire  several  times/ 1 
said,  as  we  sat  down  npon  the  dry, 
warm  heather.  '  Did  you  kill  any- 
thing?' 

Felix  pointed  to  the  bag  which 
the  gillie  had  deposited  at  some  dis- 
tance from  us. 

'  Bather  r  he  said,  with  a  prond 
look. 

'How  many?* 

'  Four  btace  and  a  half.' 

I  looked  at  FeUz :  his  eyes  did  not 
quail  in  the  least  Had  he  not  cor- 
roborative testimony  in  the  bag? 

'  How  many  did  you  miss  ?' 

'Not  one  the  whole  morning;  but 
several  packs  rose  out  of  shot' 

'  Why,  grouse-shooting  has  come 
npon  you  like  an  inspiration.' 

Mr.  Felix  said  nothing,  but  mer- 
rily began  to  cut  the  string  of  a 
champagne-bottle  he  had  fished  out 
of  the  stream.  That  night  he  re- 
tnmed  with  thirteen  brace  in  the 
bag;  and  a  happy  man  was  he,  in 
spite  of  the  occasional  quahns  of 
sickness  which  he  even  yet  felt  as 
the  result  of  his  first  acquaintance 
with  the  national  drink  of  Scotland. 

The  following  day  he  was  nearly 
as  successful;  and,  indeed,  he  had 
the  hardihood  to  lay  a  wager  on  his 
prowess.  But  what  puzzled  me  ex- 
temely  was  the  fact  that  by  no  en- 
ticement whatever  could  I  induce 
liim  to  give  me  ocular  demonstration 
of  his  skilL  I  wanted  him  to  come 
with  me  across  the  lowest  part  of 
the  moor,  where  the  grouse  were 
rather  wilder;  but  he  betrayed  a 
strong  preference  for  the  slopes  of 
Caimantoul,  where  he  never  failed 
to  disappear  from  sight  For  several 
days  this  continued,  and  Mr.  Felix 
gradually  grew  in  our  estimation. 
Jamieson  no  longer  addressed  him 
with  an  easy  indifference  to  his  au- 
thority. The  gillies  no  longer  winked 
at  him  behind  his  back.  When  he 
returned  to  the  lodge  in  the  evening 
he  lay  back  in  his  easy  chair  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  knew  he  had 


deservedly  won  the  respect  of  his 
fellows,  and  his  general  suavity  and 
complaisance  now  knew  no  bounds. 

Nevertheless  the  problem  remained 
inexplicable.  By  what  charm  did 
this  sportsman,  who  had  never 
loaded  a  gun  before  in  his  life,  con- 
jure the  grouse  to  come  to  him  and  be 
bagged?  One  afternoon  I  was  climb* 
ing  up  a  somewhat  rocky  incline, 
the  top  of  which  was  covered  with 
patches  of  heather  and  grass.  One 
of  my  dogs  was  pointing  steadily^ 
and  as  I  advanced  the  pack  rose 
into  the  aur.  Instead  of  two  barrels 
four  were  discharged,  and  three  of 
the  birds  fell.  I  immediately 
ascended  the  few  remaining  yards 
of  the  incline,  and  beheld  before  me 
John  the  gillie,  who,  as  I  could  see 
from  the  smoke  of  the  barrels,  had 
just  fired.  Mr.  Felix  was  dose  be- 
hind him,  with  the  game-bag  over 
his  shoulder,  and  clearly  keeping  as 
sharp  a  look-out  for  observers  as  for 
points.  The  secret  was  at  once  re- 
Tcaled:  to  secure  his  reputation 
Felix  had  bribed  this  villain  John 
to  silence,  and  had  commissioned 
him  to  shoot  the  grouse  for  him.  It 
was  the  evil  fortune  of  the  gillie  to 
be  too  successful,  and  thereby  to 
have  awakened  suspicions  which 
were  now  verified. 

I  withdrew  gently  from  my  po- 
sition, where  I  had  been  unnoticed, 
and,  rounding  the  slope,  appeared 
on  the  summit  by  anotner  side.  Fe- 
lix, having  been  apprised  of  our 
proximity  by  the  firing,  had  by  this 
time  secured  his  gun,  and  came  for- 
ward with  a  pleasant  smile  to  de- 
cide which  of  us  had  hit  two  of  the 
three  birds.  The  unhappy  man  was 
now  so  skilled  in  imposture,  that 
the  easy  assurance  with  which  he 
claimed  the  two  burds  as  the  result 
of  his  certain  aim  was  a  beautiful 
thing  to  witness.  But  I  did  not 
choose  just  then  to  confound  Hith 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  secret 
which  I  had  won.  I  reserved  that 
retribution  for  a  better  time,  though 
I  vras  determined  that  the  grace- 
less gUlie  should  have  no  moro 
grouse-shooting  during  the  remain- 
der of  our  month. 

On  returning  to  the  lodge,  how- 
ever, Felix  vras  confronted  byintel- 
hgenoe  which  awoke  his  concern  in 
8  a 
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matters  of  more  importance  than  revealed  to  him  my  aoqtuuntanod 
themaking-upofabigbag.  A  rail-  with  his  method  of  shooting  grouse; 
way  in  which  he  was  a  large  share*  and  Mrs.  Felix  is  doubtless  pleased 
holder  had  got  into  dire  difficnlties,  to  know  that  her  friends  were  in 
and  his  lawyer  counselled  him  to  due  conrse  apprised  of  her  hns- 
retum  to  London  forthwith.  Mr.  band's  sportsmanlike  qualities  by 
Felix's  resolution  was  taken  on  the  the  arrival  of  certain  perforated 
spot  Indeed,  could  one  wonder  wooden  boxes.  But  the  story  was 
that  his  liking  for  grouse-shooting  not  long  in  leaking  out  in  the  neigh- 
was  a  thing  easily  to  be  set  aside?  bourhood  of  Ballinclough -  and  the 
He  left  his  guns,  Ac,  for  a  friend  to  depraved  gillie  who  entered  into  the 
whom  he  intended  offering  the  re-  plot  had  so  little  sense  of  shame  as 
maining  portion  of  our  month,  and  openly  to  boast  of  and  laugh  over 
started  for  London  on  the  follow-  the  exploit  among  his  companions, 
ing  morning.    As  yet  I  have  not  W.  B. 


AT  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

(A  YOUNG  LADrS  LETTER.) 

Ilutstbatei)  bt  M.  J.  Graufubd. 


DOWN  here,  my  Milly,  by  the  i 
A '  London  out  of  town '  they  term  it— 
My  days  are  dull  as  dull  can  be, 
As  dull  as  those  of  any  hermit 
When  Aunty  started  for  the  place 

To  which  my  luck  has  now  consigned  mo» 
I  followed  with  as  ill  a  grace 
As  though  I  left  my  heart  behind  me. 

We  take  a  very  weary  walk 

Upon  the  jetty  in  the  morning. 
When  Aunty  garnishes  her  talk 

With  good  advice  and  healthy  warning  ;— 
And  ev'ry  day  upon  the  pier 

We  walk  again  when  evening  closes. 
It  does  me  good—but,  Milly  dear. 

You  can't  conceive  how  Aunty  proses. 

She  guards  me  grimly  to  and  fro, 

I  cannot  stir  a  step  without  her ; — 
Wherever  we  may  chance  to  go 

She  always  has  her  eyes  about  her. 
I  canght  a  lecture  yesterday, 

Because  a  lively-looking  stranger 
Kept  close  behind  us  all  the  way — 

(As  if  there  could  be  any  danger !) 

That  stranger  had  a  lively  friend- 
Perhaps  a  cousin  or  a  brother 

(I  scarcely  had  a  chance  to  lend 
The  least  attention  to  the  other,) 

But  oh !  he  gave  me  such  a  bow 
And  such  a  look  of  admiration 

That  suddenly— I  can't  say  how-^ 
I  felt  a  kind  of  palpitation. 
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I  smiled  Bedately  as  we  met— 

But  Atmly  saw  the  whole  prooeeding, 
^d  £all  instcmter  in  a  pet 

About  my  *  want  of  proper  breeding.' 
What  is  the  good  of  coming  down 

To  places  by  the  sea,  my  Milly, 
Where  things  that  one  may  do  in  town 

Are  called  ridiculous  and  silly? 


THE  QUEEN  AND  PBINCE  ALBERT  • 


rIE  Queen  and  Prince  Albert! 
What  &miliar  words  are  these  I 
For  how  many  years  this  coi\|unc- 
tion  of  names  was  the  most  cus- 
tomary and  the  most  pleasing  that 
met  the  eye  and  ear.  They  were 
mingled  together  in  the  converse  of 
the  hour,  in  the  thoughts  and  words 
of  men,  in  aspirations  of  loyalty 
and  goodwill,  in  the  su^lications 
of  the  solemn  liturgy.  The  royal 
ixdr  almost  seemed  to  liye  a  charmed 
lifB.  There  was  almost  something 
superhuman  in  the  greatness  ana 
the  happiness  that  belonged  to  them. 
How  rich  and  affluent  was  that  blent 
existence !  Not  alone  that  they  |Wero, 
the  highest  in  estate  and  rank,  but 
tiiere  was  affluence  of  thought,  of 
feeling,  of  taste,  of  knowledge,  and 
of  principle.  In  the  inscrutable 
wisdom  of  the  Most  High— inscru- 
table but  doubtless  full  of  mercy 
and  meaning— the '  blameless  Prince' 
was  called  away  to  still  higher  rauk 
and  estate,  the  affluence  of  'the 
better  things  to  come.'  But  the 
names  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  are  never  to  be  dissociated. 
She  and  her  people  have  lavished  on 
his  memory  all  the  wealth  of  monu- 
ment and  device.  Her  Majesty  has 
gone  still  further,  and  in  the  present 
volume  she  raises  a  monument  of 
unique  interest  and  importance 
which  will  take  its  place  among  the 
classics  of  literature.  Such  a  work 
as  this  is  unique  in  our  own  lan- 
guage or  in  any  other  language. 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  of  royal  and 
noble  authors,  but  it  would  never 
have  entered  Walpole*s   cold  and 

^  *  The  Early  Years  of  His  Royal  High* 
neu  the  Prince  Consort.  Compiled  under 
the  direction  of  Her  Majesty  the  Qneen,  by 
Lieat.-General  the  Hoo.  C.  Grey.'  London : 
Snnth  and  Elder,  1867. 


narrow  mind  to  conceive  of  such  a 
work  as  this.  It  is  both  a  biography 
and  an  autobiography.  It  is  a  bio- 
graphy of  Prince  Albert;  it  is  also 
an  autobiography,  the  Queen's  life 
written  by  the  Queen  herself.  We 
might  most  fitly  entitle  our  paper 
'Victoria  and  Albert'  The  lives 
are  synchronous.  From  the  first 
the  princely  boy  is  led  to  think  of 
his  royal  cousin  across  the  narrow 
seas  as  his  futuro  bride.  For  him 
she  is '  the  Flower  of  May.'  Again 
and  again  there  are  points  of  con- 
tact in  their  lives,  and  then  the 
marriage,  so  fair  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  and  earth,  so  infinitely  bless- 
ing and  blessed.  Thero  are  many 
persons  who  could  not  understand 
the  character  of  Prince  Albert  while 
he  was  living ;  there  are  some  few 
who  cannot  understand  it  now  he  is 
gona  We  should  be  sony  indeed 
if  the  case  were  otherwise.  We 
should  be  sorry  if  the  selfish  and 
ignoble  could  comprehend  that  cha« 
racter  and  career  so  pure  and  stain- 
less and  serene.  Even  ordinary 
men,  who  are  susceptible  of  being 
dazzled  by  brilliant  qualities,  who 
are  attracted  by  wandering  stars 
and  meteoric  fires,  shrink  from 

*  The  pare  severity  of  perfect  light.* 

In  the  exquisite  unison  and  balance 
of  faculties,  in  the  sublime  self- 
repression  and  self-abnegation,  in 
the  unwavering  instincts  of  duty 
and  religion,  in  the  calm  judicial 
tone  of  thought,  in  the  unvarying 
devotion  to  intellectual  labours, 
there  almost  appears  something 
cold  and  austere,  something  re- 
moved from  ordinary  sympathies 
and  ordinary  experience;  but  this 
volume  shows  us  that  his  character 
was  essentially  most  human,affectLon- 
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ate  almost  to  morbid  sensitiyeness, 
keenly  aliye  to  every  social  and  do- 
mestic feeling,  reflecting  every  pass- 
ing emotion  of  his  profonnd  and 
many-sided  nature*  We  say  de- 
liberately that  history  hardly  pre- 
sents ns  with  so  perfect  an  example; 
examples  the  most  nearly  approx- 
imate to  his  are  bat  to  be  found  in 
his  own  Saxon  ancestors,  in  our 
English  Alfred,  in  Si  Louis  of 
Pnmce.  We  do  not  propose  to 
criticise  this  volume ;  it  belongs  to 
a  region  separate  and  beyond  criti- 
cism. There  are  persons  who  can 
'botanise  upon  a  mother's  grave/ 
and  there  are  persons  who  will  read 
this  book  as  they  would  read  an 
ordinary  critical  or  historical  work. 
Even  tried  by  such  a  standaxd  as 
this  the  work  will  challenge  and 
meet  criticism  and  hold  its  own 
in  any  comparisons  with  contem* 
porary  biography,  or  biography  far 
removed  from  being  contemporary. 
But  this  is  not  the  right  mode  m 
which  such  a  work  ought  to  be  met 
—not  the  kind  of  test  which  we 
should  wish,  for  ourselves  or  our 
readers,  to  bo  applied.  We  welcome 
the  Queen's  work  as  her  gift  to  her 
loving  people,  as  admitting  them  to 
a  share  in  her  sorrows  and  her 
memories,  and  our  feelings  can  be 
only  those  of  the  deepest  loyalty  to 
our  royal  lady,  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire that  we  may  be  able  to  realize 
something  of  the  mental  and  spirit- 
ual lineaments  of  our  lost  Prince. 

When  the  Prince's  bill  of  natu- 
ralisation wsfl  before  the  English 
parliament  there  were  some  igno- 
rant sectarians  who  complained  that 
the  Prince  was  not  styled  a  Pro- 
testant, and  inquired  if  he  really  was 
such.  These  persons  must  have  been 
strangely  ignorant  both  of  contem- 
porary and  past  history.  Had  they 
never  heard  of  the  heroic  ancestor 
of  Prince  Albert's,  the  Mend  and 
deliverer  of  Luther,  who  risked  and 
lost  his  dominions  against  Charles  Y. 
in  defence  of  the  reformed  doctrines  ? 
He,  when  the  news  was  brought  to 
bim  88  he  was  playing  at  chess  in 
his  castle  that  ne  was  to  die,  pro- 
tested against  the  injustice  of 
Charles,  trusted  that  his  wife  would 
not  yield  her  besieged  fortress,  and 
then  challenged  his  adversaiy  to 


continue  the  game,  and  won  it 
Another  ancestor,  the  Elector  Fre- 
derick the  Wise,  magnanimously 
refused  the  crown  of  Germany,  and 
was  the  means  of  conferring  it  upon 
that  very  Charles  V. 

Of  such  a  stock  came  Prince  Al- 
bert, and  he  inherited  these  ances- 
tral qualities  of  courage  and  magna- 
nimity. La  consequence  of  their 
fidelity  to  their  convictions  the  elder 
branch  of  the  great  Saxon  family 
the  Emestme,  lost  their  inheritance, 
and  the  Saxon  throne  passed  to  the 
younger,  the  Albertine  branch.  The 
Ooburg  family,  through  the  magni- 
ficent alliances  whidi  they  have 
formed,  have  become  the  most 
powerful  fEunily  in  Europe,  a  late 
amends  for  the  deprivation  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  conmion 
grandmother  of  Prince  Albert  and 
of  the  Queen  was  the  Dowager- 
Duchess  of  Coburg-Saalfeld,  who 
always  acted  a  mother's  part  towards 
the  Prince,  and  looked  earnestly 
forward  to  a  marriage  between  tho 
two,  but  died  before  the  event  hap- 
pened. He  was  unfortunate  in  not 
knowing  a  mother's  care,  for  his 
own  mother  was  first  separated  and 
then  divorced  from  his  father,  and 
died  young,  atter  a  sad,  lingering  ill- 
ness. The  place  of  his  birth  was 
Bosenau,  a  summer  residence  of  tho 
Duke's,  about  four  miles  from  Co- 
burg,  to  which  our  own  royal  family 
have  always  been  deeply  attached, 
and  the  Dowager  Duchess  lived 
a  littie  way  out  of  the  town  on  the 
other  side.  Although  the  Queen 
wafi  a  very  young  girl  when  her 
grandmother  died,  she  perfectly  re- 
collects her,  and  describes  her  as 
*  a  most  remarkable  woman,  with  a 
most  powerful,  energetic,  almost 
masoulme  mind,  accompanied  with 
great  tenderness  of  heart  and  ex- 
treme love  for  nature.'  Certainly 
these  qualities  have  been  reproduced 
in  her  grandchildren,  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince ;  and  her  son  Leopold, 
the  King  of  the  Belgians,  conspi- 
cuously recalls  many  of  her  greatest 
qualities.  Between  l^ng  Leopold 
and  his  nephew  and  niece,  the  ten- 
derest  confidence  and  a£fectionalwaya 
existed.  He,  more  than  any  other 
pHBrson,  brought  to  pass  the  mar- 
riage, and  to  a  d^greei  which  was 
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porhaps  hardly  nnderstood  in  his 
lifetime,  he  was  to  the  last  a  most 
powerfdl  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
English  court  and  of  the  nation.  The 
earliest  to  the  interesting  appendices 
in  this  volume  is  also  the  most  im- 
portant one,  and  is  entitled  '  Remi- 
niBcences  of  King  Leopold/  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  a  memoir 
written  by  the  King  himself  at  the 
request  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1862. 
This  is  deeply  interesting,  especially 
in  the  notices  of  the  Englisn  royal 
fiuuily,  and  some  abridged  extracts 
will  be  a  fit  prelude  to  further  re- 
marks on  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert 

'Without  meaning  to  say  any- 
thing unkind  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Saxon  fieimily,  ours  [to  which 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  belonged] 
was  more  truly  intelligent,  and  more 
naturally  so,  without  affectation,  or 
anything  |)edantic  about  it* 

'  It  was  in  January,  at  Berb'n,  that 
Prince  Leopold  received  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Prince  Begent  to  come 
to  England,  and  also  an  ^lanation 
from  Lord  Gastlereagh.  He  left  in 
fearfully  cold  weather  for  Goburg. 
He  caught  an  inflammatory  cold 
which  detained  him,  to  his  great 
dismay,  at  Goburg,  receiving  the 
most  pressing  letters  from  England 
to  hasten  his  arrival.  It  was  painful 
to  be  quite  unable  to  set  out,  and 
only  in  February  could  he  leavo 
Coburg.  At  Galais  ho  was  detained 
by  stormy  weather.  In  London  he 
found  Lord  Gastlereagh,  with  whom 
he  went  to  Brighton,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  received 
liim  graciously,  though  suffering 
from  gout  He  spoke  about  the 
Princess  Gharlotte  and  his  plans 
about  her.  There  were  no  formal 
fian^lles,  but  the  marriage  was 
declared  as  being  fully  decided. 
Glaremont,  the  property  of  Mr.  B. 
Ellis,  was  selected  by  Prince  Leo- 
pold, after  having  seen  other  places. 
In  September  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess established  themselves  there. 
Unfortunately  the  season  was  un- 
oonunonly  rainy.  The  Orleans  f^ily 
came  to  Glaremont  and  were  visited 
at  TwickenhauL  The  Princess's 
health  was  liable  to  be  a  little  de- 
ranged. Her  nerves  had  suffered 
much  during  the  last  few  years. 


She  improved,  however,  visibly,  at 
Glaremont  iSrom  March  there  be- 
gan to  be  hopes.  The  Princess's 
health  was  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
She  gave  up,  however,  walking  too 
much,  which  proved  pernicious. 
November  saw  the  ruin  of  this  happy 
home,  and  the  destruction  at  ono 
blow  of  every  hope  and  happiness 
of  Prince  Leopold.  He  has  never 
recovered  the  feeling  of  happiness 
which  had  blessed  his  short  married 
Hfe. 

'  The  Duke  of  Sent  had  offered  his 
hand  to  the  Princess  of  Leiningen, 
but  her  position  as  guardian  of  her 
children  created  delays.  Princess 
Gharlotte,  who  loved  tenderly  her 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  was  most 
ardently  desirous  of  this  union,  and 
most  impatient  to  see  it  concluded. 
The  Begent  was  not  kind  to  his 
brother  [the  Duke  of  Kent].  At 
every  instant  something  or  ouier  of 
an  unpleasant  nature  arose.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  resided  repeatedly 
at  Glaremont  Prince  Leopold  made 
in  August  an  excursion  to  Scotland 
and  through  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land. He  received  everywhere  the 
most  enthusiastic  welcome.  The 
Begent  was  not  pleased  with  this 
journey.  1 8  20,  Prince  Leopold  was 
at  Lord  Graven's  when  tno  news 
arrived  that  a  cold  which  the  Duke 
got  at  Salisbury,  visiting  the  cathe- 
dral, had  become  alarming.  Soon 
after  the  Prince's  arrival  the  Duke 
breathed  his  last  The  Duchess, 
who  lost  a  most  amiable  and  devoted 
husband,  was  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  distress.  It  was  fortunate 
that  Prince  Leopold  had  not  been 
out  of  the  country,  or  the  poor  Duke 
had  left  his  &mily  deprived  of  all 
means  of  existence.  The  journey  to 
Kensington  was  most  painful,  and 
the  weather,  at  the  same  time,  very 
severe.  King  Qeorge  III.  died  al- 
most at  the  same  moment  as  his  son. 
King  Qeorge  IV.  showed  himself  at 
the  first  moment  very  affiible  to 
Prince  Leopold.' 

This  affability  did  not  continue 
after  Prince  Leopold  had  visited 
Queen  Gharlotte,  and  after  the  pro- 
ceedings against  her  had  been  gi^en 
up—an  issue  to  which  Prince  Leo- 
pold's caU  had  contributed.  'The 
King  was  furious,  and  particularly 
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againBt  Fxince  Leopold.  He  neyer 
forgave  it;  being  very  vindictiye, 
though  he  occasionally  showed 
kinder  sentiments,  particularly  dur- 
ing Mr.  Canning's  being  minister. 
He,  of  course,  at  first  declared  that 
he  would  neyer  see  the  Prince  again. 
However,  the  Duke  of  York  arranged 
an  interview.  The  King  could  not 
resist  his  curiosity,  and  got  Prince 
Leopold  to  tell  him  how  Queen 
Caroline  was  dressed,  and  all  sorts 
of  details.' 

Very  interesting  notices  are  given 
of  the  childhood  and  girlhood  of  the 
Queen,  though  not  with  itte  same 
fullness  as  is  the  case  with  Prince 
Albert,  which  is,  of  course,  as  it 
ought  to  bCi  in  a  formal  biography  of 
the  Prince.  The  Dowager-Duchess 
of  Coburg  writes  to  her  daughter, 
the  Duchess  of  Kent, '  How  pretty 
the  May  Flower  (the  Princess,  now 
Queeui  Victoria)  will  be  when  I  see 
it  in  a  year's  time.  Siebold  cannot 
sufSciently  describe  what  a  dear 
little  love  it  is.  ....  The  English 
like  Queens,  and  the  niece  of  the 
ever -lamented,  beloved  Charlotte 
will  be  most  dear  to  them.'  She 
again  writes :  ^  I  see  by  the  English 
newspapers  that  "his  Majesty  and 
H.B.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  went 
on  Virginia  Water."  The  little  mon- 
key must  have  pleased  and  amused 
him.  She  is  such  a  pretty,  clever 
child.'  King  Leopold  mentions  in 
his  memoir  that  in  1 8  24  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  repeatedly  spent  some  time 
at  Claremont  The  Queen  subjoins 
in  a  note, '  These  were  the  happiest 
days  of  the  Queen's  childhood.' 
Again,  when  King  Leopold  relates 
how  he  refused  the  crown  of  Greece 
on  a  dispute  respecting  the  frontier 
of  the  new  kingdom,  the  Queen 
writes:  'The  Queen  well  remem- 
bers her  joy  when  this  took  place, 
assheadoredheruncle,  and  was  in 
despair  at  the  thought  of  his  de- 
parture for  Greece.'  Some  more 
passages  from  the  letters  of  the 
Queen  and  Prince's  grandmother 
relate  to  her.  When  the  eleventh 
year  was  completed  she  writes: 
'My  blessing  and  good  wishes  for 
the  day  which  gave  you  the  sweet 
blossom  of  May!  May  God  preserve 
and  protect  the  valuable  life  of  that 
lovely  flower  from  all  the  dangers 


that  will  beset  her  mind  and  heart! 
The  rays  of  the  sun  are  searching 
at  the  height  to  which  she  may  one 
day  attain.  It  is  only  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  that  all  thefbie  qualities 
He  has  put  into  that  young  soul  can 
be  kept  pure  and  untarnished.  How 
well  i  can  sympathise  with  the  feel- 
ings of  anxiety  that  must  possess 
you  when  that  time  comes.  Qod, 
who  has  helped  you  through  so 
many  bitter  hours  of  grief,  will  be 
your  help  still.  Put  your  trust  in 
Him.'  Agcdn,  when  George  the 
Fourth  dies,  she  writes:  ' God  bless 
old  England,  where  my  beloved 
children  live,  and  where  the  sweet 
blossom  of  May  may  one  day  reign ! 
May  God  yet  for  many  years  keep 
the  weight  of  a  crown  from  her 
young  head !  and  let  the  intelligent 
dear  child  grow  up  to  ffirlhood 
before  this  dangerous  grandeur  de- 
volves upon  her.'  Once  more: 
'May  God  bless  and  protect  our 
little  darling  I  If  I  could  but  once 
see  her  again!  The  print  you  sent 
me  of  her  is  not  like  i£e  dear  picture 
I  have.  The  quantity  of  curls  hide 
the  well-shap^  head  and  make  it 
look  too  large  for  the  lovely  little 
figure.' 

We  now  turn  to  the  compoaiion 
portrait  of  Prince  Albert,  which  is 
sketched  more  largely  and  carefully. 
There  is  always  a  difficulty  in  form- 
ing a  due  estimate  of  the  accounts 
which  are  given  of  the  childhood. 
Mere  precocity  is  frequently  un- 
healthy, and  the  minds  that  mature 
best,  commonly  enough,  have  not 
been  precocious.  Much  of  the  flush 
and  efflorescence  of  youth  passes 
away  and  leaves  no  solid  fruit  The 
Prince  appears  to  have  been  a  child 
of  remarkable  physical  beauty,  in 
the  opinion  of  those  capable  of  form- 
fng  a  clear  judgment  and  not  likely 
to  be  misled  by  a  blind  unreason- 
ing admiration  for  infantile  graces. 
There  are  several  notices,  however, 
which,  from  ^his  premature  death, 
acquire  a  mournful  significance, 
wluch  appear  to  indicate  that, 
though  strong  and  active,  he  had 
not  much  real  strength  of  constitu- 
tion, and  was  ill  fitted  to  cope 
against  disease.  He  was  hardly 
four  years  old  when  he  was  taken 
from  his  nurse  and  confided  to  the 
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oaieof  a  tafor,  and  we  have  actually 
his  letters  and  jonmals  before  he 
was  BIX.  The  annals  of  the  British 
nnisery  Tery  rarely  supply  incidents 
of  sach  extreme  forwardness.  In 
his  childhood  we  find  him  constantly 
at  Gotha,  to  which  dnchy  his  fother 
had  sncceeded;  and  his  maternal 
grandmother,  or  rather  his  mother's 
stepmother,  the  Dnchess-Dowager  of 
Gotha,  after  the  death  of  the  good 
Duchess -Dowager  of  Ooborg,  to 
whose  letters  we  have  been  so  much 
indebted,  became  his  nearest  and 
most  beloved  female  relative. 

The  education  of  the  Prince  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  rather  remark- 
able for  its  compass  and  variety 
than  for  its  depth.  But  an  educa- 
tion must  be  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  its  scope  and  object  It  was 
not  desired  that  he  should  become 
an  exact  scholar,  or  a  profound 
aavcmt  or  great  artist,  but  it  was 
eminently  desirable  that  he  should 
have  a  liberal  tincture  of  them,  a 
comprehensive  education,  an  educa- 
tion in  which  the  accomplishments 
of  life  should  have  an  equal  place 
with  its  serious  studies.  Such  a 
scheme  of  education  appears  to  have 
received  the  deliberate  approval  of 
Prince  Albert;  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  education  which  he  himself 
received,  and  which  he  carefully 
planned  for  his  children.  The  pro- 
gramme of  study  which  he  sketched 
oat  for  himself  at  Bosenau,  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  amounts  to  nine 
hours'  work  a  day,  which  we  think  a 
great  deal  too  much.  Let  us  hope  that, 
like  many  other  such  programmes, 
it  was  not  very  rigorously  adhered 
to,  and  that  the  allotted  hours  were 
not  always  occupied  by  the  full 
strain  of  attention.  Still  there  was 
an  extreme  assiduity  and  intense  de- 
votion to  intellectual  labour.  He 
refuses  the  holidays  which  might 
interrupt  his  studies,  and  as  a  boy  is 
busy  with  profound  studies  which 
might  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
matured  philosopher.  He  is  not 
alone  occupied  with  books,  but  he  is 
fond  of  natural  history,  and  had  that 
enthusiasm  for  natural  scenery 
which  is  the  purest  and  deepest  of 
all  enjoyments.  In  perusing  the 
account  of  the  boyhood  of  the  Prince, 
we  become  oonsdous  of  the  only  de- 


fect or  awkwardness  which  belongs 
to  the  work.  The  defect  we  mean 
is  ahnost  unavoidable  when  a  work 
intended  for  a  most  restricted  pri- 
vate circulation  is  made  public  pro- 
perty. There  are  little  details,  full 
of  value  and  interest  for  the  inner 
family  and  near  relatives,  which 
hardly  ought  to  be  brought  before 
the  public,  that  perceives  the  mi- 
nuteness but  only  partially  shares 
that  personal  knowledge  which 
among  personal  intimates  would 
save  them  from  the  imputation  of 
triviality.  We  can  hardly,  however, 
regret  them,  as  they  serve  to  give  a 
character  of  thoroughness  and  ho- 
nesty to  the  work,  which  is  one  of 
its  most  substantial  merits.  We 
return  to  the  narrative  of  the  growth 
of  the  Prince's  mind.  So  studious 
has  he  been  that  we  begin  to  appre- 
hend that  young  people  will  put  him 
down  as  a  bookworm.  But  he  is 
also  passionately  fond  of  music  and 
of  the  natural  sciences,  and  he  also 
excels  in  manly  exercises,  even  dis- 
tancing all  competitors;  an  obser- 
vant traveller  also,  and  altogether 
the  model  kind  of  man.  He  was 
fond  of  dramatic  representations;  ho 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
and  possessed  the  dangerous  gift  of 
caricature;  all  of  which  he  seems 
resolutely  to  have  laid  aside  when 
it  was  begt  to  do  so.  At  the  univer- 
sity of  Bonn  he  attained  the  highest 
reputation,  and  a  formal  address 
was  presented  to  him  when  he  left 
—of  which  we  are  surprised  to  find 
no  mention  in  this  work— of  a  kind 
to  the  last  degree  honourable  to 
him.  The  following  are  General 
Grey's  remarks,  endorsed  by  the 
Queen,  after  the  mention  of  the 
Prince's  confirmation.  '  His  was  no 
lip  service.  His  faith  was  essentially 
one  of  the  heart,  a  real  and  living 
faith,  giving  a  colour  to  his  whole 
life.  Deeply  nnbued  with  a  conviction 
of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity, 
his  religion  went  far  beyond  mere 
forms,  to  which,  indeed,  he  attached 
no  special  importance.  It  was  not 
with  him  a  thing  to  be  taken  up 
and  ostentatiously  displayed  wiiji 
almost  Pharisaical  observance,  on 
certain  days,  or  at  certain  seasons, 
or  on  certain  formal  occasions.  It 
was  part  of  himself.     It  was  en« 
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giafled  in  Jiis  Tery  nature  nnd  di* 
reoted  his  eyery-day  life.  In  his 
every  action,  the  apirit— aa  distin- 
goished  from  the  letter— the  apirit 
and  esaence  of  Christianity  was  his 
constant  and  unerring  guide/ 

The  history  of  the  courtship  and 
marriage  is,  after  all,  briefly  told. 
In  1836  the  Prince  saw  his  future 
bride  for  the  first  time.  They  were 
then  both  in  their  seventeenth  year, 
the  Queen  being  the  elder  by  three 
months.  He  writes :  '  Dear  aunt  is 
very  kind  to  us,  and  does  everything 
she  can  to  please  us;  and  our  cousin 
also  is  very  amiable.  We  have  not  a 
great  deal  of  room  in  our  apartment, 
but  are  nevertheless  very  comfort- 
ably lodged.'  After  this  visit  there 
was  a  general  idea  that  a  marriage 
was  certain,  but  the  notion  was  most 
prematura  The  cousins,  however, 
corresponded.  Writing  to  his  fiEtther, 
Prince  Albert  says : '  The  day  before 
yesterday  I  received  a  second  and 
still  kinder  letter  from  my  cousin, 
in  which  she  thanks  me  for  my  good 
wishes  on  her  birthday.*  On  her 
accession  he  again  writes  to  congra- 
tulate her,  perhaps  a  little  stiffly. 
Then,  accoraing  to  the  advice  of  his 
uncle,  he  took  a  tour  in  Switzerland 
and  Italy,  apparently  to  distract 
public  attention  from  his  preten- 
sions. He  sent  the  Queen  aouvenira 
of  his  travels,  such  as  a  dried  Alpine 
rose  and  autograph  writings  of  Vol- 
taire's, '  The  whole  of  these,'  her 
Majesly  writes,  'were  placed  in  a 
small  album,  with  the  dates  at  which 
each  place  was  visited,  in  the  Prince's 
handwriting;  and  this  album  the 
Queen  now  considers  one  of  her 
greatest  treasures,  and  never  goes 
anywhere  without  it.  Nothing  had 
at  this  time  passed  between  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince;  but  this  gift 
shows  that  the  latter,  in  the  midst 
of  his  travels,  had  not  forgotten  his 
young  cousin/  King  Leopold  ear- 
nestly desired  that  the  two  might  be 
a  pair.  Nothing  seemed  more  fidr 
and  reasonable.  But  sad  experience 
had  taught  the  wary  Nestor  of  mo- 
narchs,  that,  just  because  it  was  so 
foir  and  reasonable,  the  best-laid 
plan  might  be  deranged  by  the 
chapter  of  accidents.  There  were 
various  other  oompetitora  for  the 
hand  of  the  youthful  Queen.    King 


William  in  his  lifetime  had  been 
opposed  to  the  match,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved—and  this  is  only  in  accord- 
ance with  his  kindhearted  character 
—that  he  would  have  withdrawn  his 
opposition  if  he  had  underatood  that 
ma  niece'a  affections  were  engaged* 
After  the  Queen's  statement  that  in 
1836  there  was  nothing  between 
them,  there  is  a  gap  left  in  the  nar- 
rative; but  in  1838  we  find  tho 
Prince  writing  that  '  the  Queen  had 
in  no  way  altered  her  mind,  but  she 
did  not  wish  to  marry  for  some  time 
yet/  The  Queen  now  expresses  her 
deep  regret  that  a  formal  engage- 
ment had  not  been  made  at  least  a 
year  earlier  than  it  came  to  paos. 
In  1839  Prince  Albert  was  again  in 
this  country.  The  correspondence 
had  languished,  but  the  Prince  was 
now  resolved  that  matters  should 
be  brought  to  an  issue.  Her  Majesty 
writes,  in  hlgh-souled  language  of 
affection  and  candour  such  as  never 
before  has  been  uttered  from  a 
throne— 

'Nor  can  the  Queen  now  think 
without  indignation  against  herself, 
of  her  wish  to  keep  the  Prince  wait- 
ing for  probably  three  or  four  years, 
at  the  risk  of  ruining  all  his  pros- 
pects for  life,  until  she  might  feel 
mclined  to  marry  I  And  the  Prince 
has  since  told  her  that  ho  came  over 
in  1839  ^ith  the  intention  of  telling 
her,  that  if  she  could  not  then  make 
up  her  mind,  she  must  understand 
that  he  could  not  now  wait  for  a  de- 
cision, as  he  had  done  at  a  former 
period  when  this  marriage  was  first 
talked  about. 

'  The  only  excuse  the  Queen  can 
make  for  herself  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  sudden  change  from  the  secluded 
life  at  Kensington  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  her  position  as  Queen  Reg- 
nant, at  the  age  of  eighteen,  put  all 
ideas  of  marriage  out  of  her  mind, 
which  she  now  moat  bitterly  re- 
pents. 

'A  worse  school  for  a  young  girl, 
or  one  more  detrimental  to  all 
natural  feelings  and  affections,  can- 
not well  be  imagined  than  the  posi* 
tion  of  a  Queen  at  eighteen,  without 
experience  and  without  a  husband 
to  guide  and  support  her.  This  the 
Queen  can  state  m>m  pan 
rience;  and  she  thanks  God 
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none  of  her  dear  daughters  are  ex- 
posed to  such  danger.' 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival  the 
Queen  sent  for  him,  'and/  writes 
Prince  Albert, '  declared  to  me  in  a 
genuine  outburst  of  love  and  affec- 
tion, that  I  had  gained  her  whole 
heart,  and  would  make  her  intensely 
happy  if  I  would  make  her  the 
sacrifice  of  sharing  her  life  with 
her.'  When  she  announced  her 
forthcoming  marriage  to  the  Council 
she  wore  lus  portrait  on  her  brace- 
let, which  she  declared  gave  her 
courage.  It  was  understood  that 
the  match  was  one  of  affection,  and 
this  heightened  the  national  joy. 
The  marriage  speedily  followed. 
The  'Times'  account  of  it  is  re- 
printed in  an  appendix.  We  there 
read : '  Her  Majesty  came  next,  look- 
ing anxious  and  excited.  She  was 
paler  even  than  usual.  Her  Majesty 
wore  the  Collar  of  the  Garter,  but  no 
other  diamonds  or  jewels.  Her  at- 
tendants were  arrayed  with  similar 
simplicity.  Her  Majesty  spoke  in  a 
firm  voice  and  a  tone  audible  in  all 
parts  of  the  chapel.' 

Her  Majesty  is  now  married ;  and 
from  time  to  time  we  obtain  glimpses 
of  a  rare  happiness  such  as  has  sel- 
dom been  paralleled  in  the  cottage, 
and  perhaps  never  on  the  throne. 
Prince  Albert  was  indeed  a  very 
young  man,  little  more  than  a  boy, 
but  gifted  with  a  sweet  and  serious 
wisdom  beyond  his  years.  His  des- 
tiny seemed,  and  really  was,  most 
brilliant ;  but  none  the  less  it  was 
truly  a  sacrifice :  it  involved  trouble 
to  his  own  home  and  his  native 
land,  a  rending  of  many  heart- 
strings. But  Prince  Albert's  cha- 
racter was  one  that  never  shrank 
horn  any  sacrifice,  and  found  its 


element  in  self-denial.  Modestly, 
tentatively,  firmly  he  established 
his  own  place,  as  master  of  his 
household,  as  a  ruling  voice  of 
council,  as  one  whose  individu- 
ality was  absolutely  blended  with 
tfae  Queen's.  By  a  legal  fiction  he 
might  be  a  subject,  but  the  Queen 
always  rested  on  her  marriage  oath 
that  she  should  obey  him.  Unosten- 
tatiously but  perseveringly  he  ad- 
hered to  the  somewhat  stem  line  of 
duty  which  he  had  marked  out  for 
hini^lf;  true  to  his  own  fame,  to 
his  wife,  and  to  Heaven. 

Her  Majesty  has  written  of  their 
wedded  love  in  passages  of  almost 
inimitable  pathos  and  beauty.  We 
only  refrain  from  quoting  them 
because  by  this  time  they  must  have 
found  their  way  to  the  hands  and 
the  hearts  of  all  her  subjects.  It  is 
not  without  emotion  that  we  part 
from  this  fascinating  volume.  Its 
interest  is  absolutely  unique.  Simply 
as  a  oollection  of  State  papers,  as 
materials  for  personal  royal  nistory, 
it  has  a  value  and  a  verity  which 
attaches  to  no  similar  collection. 
We  shall  wait  with  profoundest  in- 
terest for  the  forthcoming  volumes, 
which  are  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Martin.  They  will  be  richer, 
perhaps,  in  political  matters  — of 
which  we  find  some  adumbrations  in 
the  present  volume— but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  they  can  excel  in  the 
mtense  interest  of  the  personal  his- 
tory. It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
read  this  book  without  a  quickened 
sense  of  loyalty  towards  the  Queen, 
a  deeper  veneration  for  the  charao- 
ter  and  career  of  Albert  the  Good, 
and  a  profound  feeling  of  sympathy 
and  homage  for  the  revelation  of  so 
much  love  and  so  much  sorrow. 
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No,  iw— ^iccottins  Circuit. 


DAY  after  day  we  look  down  from 
oar  windows  on  some  shifting 
afipocts  of  the  diorama  of  London 
life.  Assuredly  from  our  post  of 
vantage  we  are  able  to  discover  that 
Piccadilly  Circus  is  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  that  life.  Our  office  in- 
tersects the  mighty  thorough&res 
of  Itegent  Street  and  Piccadilly.  If 
a  meditative  philosopher  were  to 
take  his  stand  beneath  a  lamp-post 
of  the  Circus  for  four-and-twenty 
hours—and  there  have  been  medi- 
tative philosophers  who  have  been 
very  fond  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing 
— he  would  see  enough  of  life  and 
incident  to  occupy  him  fully,  espe- 
cially if  he  Should  be  of  the  sect  of 
the  laughers  or  weepers.  A  man, 
however,  would  hardly  linger  the 
whole  of  a  day  at  the  Piccadilly 
Circus,   however   intiinsically  im- 


portant the  situation  may  be,  unless 
he  wished  to  establish  a  reputation 
with  the  police  as  a  harmless  luna- 
tic. But  when  we  are  in  a  medita- 
tive vein  we  have  only  to  go  to  the 
office  window,  and  by  taking  the 
twenty-four  hours  in  detail,  doing 
a  bit  now  and  a  bit  at  another  time, 
we  achieve  the  day  and  the  night 
It  is  a  case  of  the  suave  mart  magno. 
Amid  the  unrest  and  tumult  we  are 
safe  within  our  sanctum,  and  the 
heaving  sea  of  life  may  be  carefully 
noted  and  is  most  worthy  of  accu- 
rate observation. 

We  have  breakfasted  and  arc 
down  (for  once  with  the  porter)  at 
our  office  at  nine,  punctual  an 
the  sun  or  the  Horse  Guank' 
clock.  How  clear  and  clean  does 
the  long  line  of  Piccadilly  appear, 
stretching  onwards  towards  palaoed 
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terraces  and  the  waving  foliage  of 
the  Parks !    It  is  not  often  that  a 
London  street  is  clear  and  dean. 
Even  at  nine  its  aspect  is  sallied 
oyer ;  bat  two  or  three  hoars  earlier, 
before  the  shatters  of  a  single  shop 
are  anclosed,  before  any  bat  the 
earliest  laboarers  and  artisans  are 
wending  their  way  to  their  places 
of  basiness,  the  street  is  flooded 
with  the  glorioas  primal  sanshine, 
and  qoite  a  soft  coontry  air  is  blow- 
ing ap  throagh  the  defile  of  hoases. 
As  we  begin  oar  work  we  mormor 
*What  a  glorioas  day!'  and  amid 
pToo£3  and  letters  we  have  rebellions 
ilEUicies  how  mach  jollier  it  woald  be 
at  Clowes  or  the  heights  of  Bich- 
mond  Park.    Then  we  arise  medi- 
tatiTely  and  look  oat  of  window. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  or  to  Bichmond  for  noYelty 
and  interest;  it  is  here,  ready  made 
to  hand,  here  in  Piccadilly  Ciicas,  if 
we  can  only '  spot  *it.    Not  so  very 
mach  of  it,  is  oar  second  thoaght 
Here  are  the  omnibases  steadily  set- 
ting in  eastwards  with  their  freight 
of  city  men ;  and  here  are  the  casaal 
passengers  harrying  along.     Not 
machnovelly  here,  yoa  say.  I  defy 
you  to  get  romance  out  of  a  city 
^bas.     I  am  not  so  sare.    Little 
Jones,  oar  rising  artist,  fell  in  love 
with  and  married  his  wife  on  an  ac- 
qaaintance,  mach  of  which  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  interior  of  an  omni- 
bas.    I  grant  you,  however,  that 
this  was  not  at  nine  o'clock  bat  at 
noon,  when  the  omnibases  will  be 
as  fcdl  with  ladies  as  they  are  now 
with  tiie  men«    Still  there  is  some- 
thing interesting  even  in  these  cart- 
loads of  the  onworthy  sex.    From 
what  snag  sabarban  homes  they 
oome  ap;  look  at  the  button-hole 
rose  which  relieves  the  white  waist- 
coat so  gaily— these  are  the  men 
who  have  got  their  gardens  and 
cottages  not  &x  from  the  silvery 
Thames  and  its  wooded  banks.  Nice 
women  brushed  their  hats  for  them 
this  morning,  and  waved  their  hands, 
and  blew  or  gave  soft  kisses.    You 
must  not  sm&e  at  this  reminiscence 
of  domesticity.  What  is  all  the  hard 
work  of  practical  life  but  the  mere 
apparatus  of    that    little  home? 
Business  is  only  a  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery set  in  motion  by  the  hidden 


spring  of  love.  Many  of  those  fel- 
lows will  be  working  like  horses  all 
day  simply  that  they  may  wear 
white  waistcoats  and  have  roses  in 
their  button-holes,  and  some  little 
woman  to  watch  them  throagh  the 
gate  of  the  suburban  villa  as  they 
proceed  to  mount  the  'bus  for  the 
City. 

And  as  for  the  pedestrians,  I 
think  I  may  venture  on  one  simple 
classification,  which  is  that  when 
most  of  the  young  men  are  going 
eastwards  probably  a  majority  of  the 
young  girls  are  going  westwards 
They  must  be  at  their  shops  by  nine 
o'clock.  There  are  of  course  all 
sorts  and  sizes  of  them,  but  no  class 
is  so  common  as  those  of  elastic 
step,  and  cheerfal  face,  and  graceftd 
manner.  And  why  should  not  sach 
be  the  case?  They  are  filling  up 
their  own  little  niches  in  the  world 
competently  and  well,  honestly 
earning  a  slender  livelihood  and  a 
trifle  over  for  natural  luxury  in  the 
way  of  dress  and  bonnets,  and  en- 
joying the  real  happiness  of  a  har- 
monious and  well-occupied  life.  If 
you  only  knew  their  individual  his- 
tories, you  would  see  that  nearly  all 
of  them  have  their  part  in  the  home 
history:  the  parent  loving  and 
anxious;  the  brother,  or  sister,  or 
friend  with  whom  they  correspond ; 
their  own  petted  books  and  photo- 
graphs; the  clergyman  or  kind  lady 
who  try  to  be  friends  with  them  and 
help  them  on.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
may  be  in  France,  but  the  little  Eng- 
lish milliner  is  a  modest,  graceful, 
little  girl  as  a  rule ;  and  shame  on  tiie 
novelist  or  playwright  who  repre- 
sents her  as  anything  else.  I  hope 
those  great-whiskered  funny  fellows 
will  not  peer  too  closely  into  the 
bonnet,  albeit  the  blush  is  becoming 
enough,  still  less  that  they  will  say 
anything  rude.  They  nearly  all 
want  to  be  married,  do  these  little 
girls,  and  most  of  them  have  their 
legitimate  aspirations  gratified  some 
fine  day,  but  many  of  them  have  to 
regret  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  their  early  life. 

But  the  day  wears  on.  It  is  now 
eleven.  I  am  forcibly  reminded  that 
we  are  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Leicester  Square.  It  is  time 
for  the  dSjeuner  h  la  fourchetie,  and 
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tho  French  or  tlie  Belgians  are 
about  to  take  the  firnt  dinner  of 
their  day.  The  English  hotels  are 
rather  dull,  but  the  foreign  restau- 
rants are  now  all  alive.  How  our 
foreign  friends,  over  their  black 
coffee,  must  wonder  at  the  substan- 
tial breakfiists  which  our  city  friends 
can  make  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  I  The  Circus  is  a  great 
place  for  foreigners,  where  you  may 
observe  them  helpless  among  the 
bewilderment  of  omnibuses  and  the 
impositions  of  cabmen.  Now  you 
may  notice  one  or  two  knots  of 
sprightly  girls,  but  not  so  pleasant 
or  healthy-looking  as  the  other 
young  people  whom  we  have  been 
talking  of.  They  belong  to  the 
ballet  of  the  opera,  and  are  making 
their  way  in  the  direction  of  Her 
Majesty's.  You  will  probably  see 
the  carriage  of  the  great  i^nma  donna 
herself.  Now  all  about  the  Circus, 
as  you  doubtless  know,  are  the 
offices  belonging  to  different  steam- 
boat companies.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  detect  a  group  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  every  now  and  then, 
especially  in  this  holiday  and 
tourist  season.  Your  customary 
traveller  takes  his  berth  as  coolly 
as  he  would  call  a  cab ;  but  every 
now  and  then  there  are  different 
kinds  of  visitors,  people  who  go 
into  the  office  to  make  inquiries 
and  come  out  of  it  to  make 
consultations  on  the  pavement, 
people  who  have  '  Bradsnaw '  and 
'Murray'  projecting  from  their 
pockets,  people  who  are  irresolute 
and  nervous,  people  who  scan  the 
weather  and  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  who  have  doleful  thoughts 
about  the  passage  across  the  Chan- 
nel, or  who  are  intrusting  them- 
selves for  the  first  time  to  the  sea, 
with  feelings  analogous  to  those 
which  once  actuated  Christopher 
Columbus.  Now  just  lounge  for  a 
minute  as  those  omnibuses  rest  at 
their  stations  at  the  comer  of  the 
Circus.  This  is  the  great  starting- 
place  where  prudent  people  may 
save  a  penny.  It  is  wonderful  how 
many  hundred  yards  very  solvent 
people  will  walk  in  order  to  catch 
the  onmibus  at  the  comer  and  save 
a  copper.  I  can  very  well  under^' 
stand  it  the  case  of  that  thin,  deli- 


cate-looking lady,  who  is  doubtleES 
a  morning  governess,  worldng 
through  her  hours  of  tuition  at  the 
rate  of  a  shilling  an  hour.  She  will 
take  an  omnibus  to  save  time  and 
boot-leather,  but  she  will  also  walk 
from  the  Green  Park  to  the  Circus, 
to  save  that  denarius  which  will 
mount  up  in  time  to  something 
which  will  be  considerable  to  her. 
As  the  '  Atlas '  onmibus  passes,  just 
look  at  that  meny  par^  of  chil- 
dren. They  are  going  out  for  a 
holiday  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  are  chattering  about  the  mon- 
keys and  tho  elephants.  Then  that 
party  of  ladies  are  coming  from  ^e 
Clapham  regions  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Si  John's  Wood ;  and  so  great  are 
these  London  distances,  of  which  our 
country  cousins  will  never  make 
themselves  fully  conscious,  that  they 
fully  recognise  that  the  call  is  the 
real  business  of  a  day.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  friends  and  rela- 
tions who  do  not  live  in  the  same 
postal  district  see  so  little  of  each 
other.  Then  *  to  see,'  as  old  Pepys 
would  say,  the  little  gamins  of  news- 
paper bovs  dash  through  the  whirl 
of  vehicles  to  offer  those  evening 
papers,  which  are  published  a  little 
after  breakfast  time,  but  which  have 
that  humorous  title. 

About  noon  we  can  just  distin- 
guish the  tinkling  of  tho  bell  of  our 
parish  church,  St.  James's,  Piccadilly, 
giving  its  little-heeded  summons  for 
tiie  passers  bv  to  come  for  matin 
song.  But  for  most  Londoners, 
lahorare  est  orare  must  be  the  eccle- 
siastical motto.  Sometimes  the 
street  just  beyond  our  office  is  gay 
with  festive  carriages  and  wmte- 
fftvoured  horses.  There  is  a  grand 
wedding  at  St.  James*s,and  our  parish 
church,  in  respect  to  grand  wed- 
dings, is  almost  even  now  with  St 
Geoige's,  Hanover  Square.  Now 
you  recognize  the  men  of  the  dube 
m  the  Pall  Mall  direction.  Lots  of 
them  are  coming  from  the  region  of 
Jermyn  Street,  on  their  way  to  their 
bow-windows;  you  may  easily  guess 
which  of  them  belong  to  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  which  to  the  Univer- 
sity Clubs,  and  some  veiy  acute 
I>eople  will  almost  venture  to  d»- 
tinguish  the  Carlton  men  from  the 
Beform.    The  man  of  the  Gairick 
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Club  forms  a  genus  by  himself,  and 
by  the  knowing  ones  is  easily  dis- 
trnguishable.  There  are  not  many 
lawyers  abont  onr  circus,  except 
daring  the  session  of  Parliament^ 
when  we  see  the  aonte  combative 
&oes  which  may  be  afterwards  re- 
cognized in  the  committee  rooms  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Literary 
men  are  much  more  plentiful.  Near 
our  office,  in  St.  James's  Square,  is 
the  London  Library,  which  literary 
men  know  and  love  so  well,  with  its 
pleasant  rooms,  and  all  the  good 
Dooks  in  all  the  languages.  It  is 
the  most  natural  walk  in  the  world 
for  the  present  writer  to  vacate  the 
seat  before  the  office  window  for  the 
liondon  Library,  or  to  betake  him- 
self from  that  crowd  of  books  to  the 
crowd  of  faces. 

La  the  afternoon  we  are  at  our 
busiest  The  shopping  in  Begent 
Street  is  at  its  height.  The  carriages 
ToU  past  from  Piccadilly  and  Pall 
Mail.  Later  they  set  in  steadily 
towards  Hyde  Park  Comer.  There 
are  now  fewer  business  people  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  liondon. 
The  dandies  and  the  exquisites  make 
their  brief  appearance.  Perhaps  the 
smart  young  men  smile  at  that 
studious-looking  man,  with  coat  a 
little  threadbare,  who  is  carrying  a 
heavy  folio  under  his  arm  which  he 
has  just  purchased  in  a  neighbour- 
ing bookseller's  e^op,  and  our  neigh- 
bourhood is  rich  in  these.  He  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gmshed  of  our  statesmen,  and  there 
ore  many  wreathed  smiles  for  him 
from  carriage- windows,  if  he  would 
only  condescend  to  note  them.  It  is 
quite  refreshing  to  meet  with  a 
great  man  who  can  afford  to  dress 
badly,  and  dresses  badly  accord- 
ingly. I  only  wish  I  was  rich  enough 
to  wear '  a  shocking  bad  hat.'  I  re^ 
member,  some  years  ago,  happening 
to  walk  behind  one  of  our  most 
illustrious  judges  as  he  had  been 
walking  up  Parliament  Street,  and 
was  making  a  cut  through  the  wil- 
derness of  lanes  on  the  north  of 
IhcaDalgar  Square.  He  had  a  huge 
great  coat  on,  of  the  old-fashioned 
broadcloth  and  make,  and  had  a  roll 
in  his  walk  certainly  the  reverse  of 
any  elegance  of  attitude.  He  was 
rather  elbowed  in  the  crowd,  and 


there  was  a  man  distributing  printed 
papers  who  was  very  anxious  to 
force  one  upon  him,  and  perhaps 
because  he  was  waved  away  in  a 
most  peremptory  manner,  the  fellow 
was  very  pertinacious  in  the  attempt. 
I  stopped  this  troublesome  man  and 
paid,  '  My  friend,,  do  you  know  who 
that  is?'  *And  who  may  he  be?* 
was  the  answer,  with  an  impudent 
leer.   *  That  is  the  great  judge.  Lord 

Chief  — .'     I  have   seldom 

seen  a  man  so  taken  aback.  He 
gasped  for  breath,  and  was  evidently 
under  the  impression  that  the  great 
judge  would  then  and  there  pass  on 
him  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude, 
and  consign  him  to  some  policeman 
for  its  execution.  This  nttle  inci- 
dent happened  about  the  time  that 
Macaulay  had  rooms  in  the  adjacent 
Albany,  and  he  would  roll  along 
towards  the  Circus,  as  the  TimeB  said, 
<  muttering  half  aloud  the  sentences 
which  were  one  day  to  astonish  and 
delight  the  world.' 

Looking  westwards,  towards  sun- 
set, we  often  observe  fine  effect  of 
colour  in  the  evening  sky.  Not  on 
the  ocean  alone,  where '  the  sunset  at 
sea '  has  its  noble  effect  as  the  lordly 
disc  dips  suddenly,  nor  yet  on  the 
country  side,  where  the  red  light 
is  flashed  on  tower  and  tree,  but  in 
busy  London  also,  when  the  smoke 
is  transposed  to  flame,  or  the  clouds 
gather  into  thunderous  masses  as  if 
to  make  a  pall  for  a  doomed  dty,  at 
times  we  obtain  pictorial  effects 
which  even  a  Turner  might  repro- 
duce, and  yet  be  thought  exagge-* 
rated.  I  think  that  many  persons 
on  their  homeward  joxumey  have 
seen  with  wonder  some  such  effects 
as  these  as  they  have  passed  our 
office  windows,  travelling  westwards, 
like  the  wise  men  from  the  east. 
When  the  fresh  breeze  of  evening 
has  sprung  up  and  the  lamplighter 
is  doing  his  rapid  errand  along  the 
streets,  once  more  we  recognise  a 
changed  aspect.  The  young  girls 
are  let  loose  from  the  shops,  and  a 
little  jaded  but  still  cheerful  and 
pleasant,  th^  have  now  their  dearly- 
earned  evening's  leisure  before  them. 
Men  look  hungry  and  are  going  to 
dine.  Our  French  friends  in  par- 
ticular are  in  a  state  of  pleasing 
excitement  about  Leicester  Square. 
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Men  who  have  gazed  complaoenily 
at  the  turtle  at  the  restauiant  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  are  now  prooeeding 
thitherwards  with  the  intent  to  oon- 
yert  such  turtle  into  human  tissue. 
The  chances  are  that  on  an  eyening 
there  is  Almost  a  mob  near  our 
office  of  those  whg  are  going  to  St. 
James's  Hall.  There  are  of  course 
different  kinds  of  mob.  There  is 
the  musical  mob,  the  political  mob, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  mob.  They 
are  going  to  Monday  Eyening  Con- 
certs, or  Reform  Meetings,  or  great 
Protestant  demonstrations.  Then 
there  is  the  mob  for  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  who  are  going  to  see  a  giant 
or  a  dwarf  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
some  entertainment  of  some  kind. 
Many  others  there  are,  who  wander 
on  with  no  desire  for  amusement 
within  walls,  blinding  light,  and  a 
heated. atmosphere,  but  only  desire 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the  parks, 
the  lungs  of  London,  and  to  wander 
on  beneath  the  quiet  stars  and  gain 
after  the  aching  day  some  sense  of 
tranquillity  and  peace.  Now  again 
there  is  a  steady  roll,  in  the  season, 
of  carriages  driving  eastwards.  They 
are  bearing  away  cheerful  parties  to 
the  opera  and  the  theatres.  We  see 
some  very  pretty  sights  from  our 
office  windows.  It  is  almost  as  good 
as  being  in  an  opera  stall  with  a 
good  lorgnette.  The  ladies  are  in 
fall  evening  costume,  with  light 
wrappers,  cheerful  and  animated, 
eojoying  the  anticipation  of  their 
amusement  aa  much  as  they  will 
enjoy  the  amusement  itself.  They 
are  in  very  pretty  costumes,  with 
eyes  and  hair  to  match.  They  pass 
with  tantalizing  quickness ;  we  can 
only  get  peeps  at  a  kaleidoscope. 
Then  our  streets  will  be  quiet  for 
a  space,  till  in  continuous  rumble 
we  hear  the  sounds  of  the  home- 
ward wheels.  Should  a  smart  shower 
come  down  the  passengers  are  soon 
flying,  and  we  are  left  solitary. 
Instead  of  a  shower  it  m,  perhaps, 
a  thunderstorm,  and  the  confusion 
and  flight  are  still  more  marked. 
Then  is  it  the  time  for  gentlemen  of 
a  scientific  turn  of  mind  to  take 
meteorological  observation  and  send 
their  remarks  to  the  TtTnes.  Gra- 
dually it  grows  quite  late.  The  last 
'bus  eastward  is  gone,  and  soon  the 


last  'bus  westward  is  gone  also. 
Then  you  may  see  people  of  a  rest- 
less turn  of  mind  promenadiug  the 
Circus  with  looks  of  gloom  and  dis- 
contoni  These  are  the  unfortunates 
who  are  too  late  for  the  last  'bus. 
They  loiter  about  in  a  wavering  and 
despondent  manner.  Then  some  of 
them  hail  for  cabs  while  th^  im- 
pecunious ones  make  up  their  minds 
and  bodies  for  a  heavy  homeward 
trudge. 

Ah  me  I  times  have  indeed  changed 
since  we  first  heard  of  Piccadilly. 
Lord  Clarendon  tells  us  in  his  his- 
tory how,  when  he  was  plain  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  and  not '  the  Chancellor,' 
he  and  his  friends  would  take  horse 
near  Westminster  Hall  and  ride  out 
into  the  fields  adjacent,  and  how  at 
that  time  there  was  a  pleasant  bowl- 
ing alley  in  the  country  district 
called  Piccadilly.  The  long  arms  of 
London  are  now  stretching  out  lar 
and  wide,  and  the  pleasant  bowling 
alleys  of  the  present  will  be  the 
crowded  thoroughfiBures  of  the  future. 
How  odd  were  those  proclamations 
which  the  Stusjis  used  to  issue 
against  the  huge  overgrown  size  of 
London.  There  was  a  well-known 
political  rhyme  at  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  this  century — 

<  Wbat  London  Is  to  Paddlngton 
Sach  Is  Flu  to  Addington/ 

The  London  of  to-day  compared 
with  the  London  of  the  Stuarts  is 
very  much '  what  London  is  to  Pad- 
dington.'  There  are,  however,  no 
Mohawks  abroad  in  the  streets,  and 
the  tribe  that  corresponds  to  them 
have  better  manners  thou^  th^ 
keep  later  hours.  The  mention  of 
those  late  hours  brings  us  very  mndi 
back  to  the  point  of  time  where  we 
started.  We  have  really  been  '  twice 
round  the  clock.'  Westward  it  is 
still  dark,  but  eastward,  behind  the 
looming  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  there 
are  streaks  of  colour  which  will 
whiten,  deepen,  broaden,  till  there  is 
a  great  glare,  and  'the  awftd  rose  of 
dawn '  is  once  more  opened.  It  is  a 
time  of  deep  slumber, '  and  all  that 
mighty  heart  is  lying  still.'  And  yet 
not  all.  For  even  at  Piccadilly 
Circus,  as  elsewhere,  the  monoto* 
nous  calm  is  broken  by  hurzied  foot* 
stops  and  random  voices.    Some  of 
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tbe  earliest  sons  of  labonr  are  going  and  which  commend  themselves  to 
on  to  their  toil ;  some  of  the  strayed  tbe  notice  of  our  Moralizing  Con- 
revellers  £rom  dance  or  banquet  are  tributor.  There  is  nothing  new 
going  to  their  late  couches.  The  under  the  sun.  It  is  very  much  the 
chil(£en  ot  night  and  the  children  of  same  in  our  nineteenth  Christian 
morning  meet  Here  is  the  clear^  century,  as  when  Horace  and  JuTd* 
musical  whistle,  and  here  the  broken  nal  wrote  about  the  Suburra  at  the 
lee  or  snatch  from  hardly  sober  commencement  of  our  era.    TdUezt 


t 


Sps.    Such  are  the  sights  which  are     la  vie, 

to  be  seen  from  Otir  office  windows,         'So  runs  tbe  glaas  of  Ume  tttm  Hour  to  boor.' 


MABEL'S    EAE-BINGS. 
A  Cousinly  Bemonstbancb. 

AH!  sweet  Cousin  Mabel,  you're  rich  in  your  pearls. 
So  costly,  so  sheeny  and  white : 
How  gladly  they  bask  'neath  the  shade  of  your  curls. 

And  cling  round  your  neck  in  delight ! 
You're  gay  as  a  fairy  though  proud  as  a  queen, 

So  stately,  yet  beaming  and  bright. 
So  laughing  yet  tender,  so  light  though  serene, 

No  doubt  you're  the  helle  of  the  night 
But  where  are  your  eir^ringsf    Now  tell  me,  I  pray; 
Just  whisper  it  softly,  my  sweet  Cousin  May, 

Your  rich  lover's  present  is  quite  comme  ilfaut — 

But  why  not  the  jewels  en  suited 
For  surely  Sir  Charles  is  the  man,  we  all  know. 

To  make  such  a  cadeau  complete. 
You've  left  them  at  home  ?    Ah !  for  what  are  those  sighs  ? 

And  why.  Cousin,  crimson  and  start? 
For  could  not  your  ears  bear  the  weight  of  a  prize. 

So  easily  borne  by  your  heart? 
Then  where  are  your  ear-rings  f   1  know  wJiat  you'll  say. 
They  were  lost  long  ago,  0  sweet  Cousin  May, 

I  mean  those  poor  pendants  of  filigree  gold, 

I  purchased  last  winter  in  Bome, 
And  sent  you,  when  you  were  so  glad  to  be  told 

I  thought  of  my  cousin  at  home : 
But  now  those  poor  baubles  are  quite  put  away — 

My  letter  is  netirer  re-read— 
Just  like  a  poor  lover  is  sport  till  the  day 

A  rich  one  can  reign  in  his  stead. 
Your  ear-rings  and  heart  are  both  licensed  to  stray 
If  they  please,  you  consider,  0  false  Cousin  May! 

J.  ASHBZ  SXEBBr. 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
CHAPTER  I. 


IT  is,  for  the  most  part,  untustial 
to  experience  a  perfectly  new 
seiisation  late  in  life,  and  yet  this 
occnrs  to  many  of  us  when  it  sad* 
denly  flashes  upon  onr  minds  for 
the  first  time  that  we  are  growing 
old;  and  the  conyiction  that  this 
unpleasant  fact  is  not  only  without 
remedy,  but  must  of  necessity  be  a 
daily  increasing  eyil,  seems  to  render 
it  a  yet  more  startling  truth.  It 
is  frequently  some  Tery  triyial  dr- 
cumstanoe  that  first  causes  tiiis 
consciousness  to  dawn  upon  us; 
some  slight  infirmity,  some  feulure 
of  sight  or  hearing,  a  few  grey 
hairs,  or  it  may  be  some  expression 
in  the  countenance  of  another,  or 
some  word  casually  spoken. 

This  was  the  manner  in  which 
the  disagreeable  truth  was  borne 
in  upon  Lady  Laura  Beauchamp, 
who  had  once  been  a  celebrated 
beauty,  and  had  not  yet  at  all  re- 
linquished her  claim  to  the  title. 
The  previous  day  she  had  spent 
in  shopping,  and  had  been  capti- 
vated by  a  blue  crape  dress  which 
she  bought  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment—there and  then—and  had 
left  at  the  house  of  her  milliner 
with  strict  injunctions  that  it  should 
be  made  up  and  sent  home  at  once. 
But  Madame  Alexis'  good  taste 
was  considerably  outraged  by  what 
she  considered  the  unsuitableness 
of  the  material  and  the  extremely 
juyenilG  style  in  which  Lady  Laura 
had  desired  that  it  should  be  made 
up. 

'  Blue  crape  and  pink  roses  for 
a  lady  not  at  all  in  her  premiere 
jeunesse!'  said  the  perplexed  mo- 
diste. *  B  faut  attendre  xm  peu. 
I  will  go  to  Miladi  and  ask  her; 
there  must  be  some  mistake.* 

AccordiDgly  Madame  Alexis  and 
the  blue  dress  both  presented  them- 
selves early  in  Lady  Laura's  boudoir 
the  next  morning. 

'  I  called  to  see  Miladi  about  h^ 
dress.  I  would  not  recommend  it; 
it  is  such  a  trying  colour  and  made 
up  in  the  style  Miladi.  mentioned 
is  only  fit  lor— does  not  aoit— in 


fact,  when  a  lady  is  rather  stout 
a  dress  made  in  that  way  is  most 
unbecoming.' 

*  Really;  dotft  you  like  it?' re- 
plied  Lady  Laura  in  a  tone  of 
pique ;  '  you  mean  to  say  it  is  too 
young— more  suited  to  Maud  than 
to  me.    I  underetand.' 

'  It  would  make  a  sweet  pretty 
dress  for  mademoiselle;  something 
more  handsome  is  fit  for  Miladi : 
quelque  chose  de  plus  fon9^e  gamie 
with  some  beautiful  point  d'Alen- 
9on:  cela  conviendra  beauoonp 
mieux  a  Miladi.' 

'  Oh  1  I  don't  wish  you  to  make  it 
up  if  you  do  not  think  it  would  be 
successful/  said  Lady  Laura,  pet- 
tishly, talong  the  gown  out  of  her 
hand  and  tossing  it  on  the  sofa. 
•People  never  succeed  in  doing 
what  they  don't  fancy.' 

*  But  Miladi  will  allow  me  to  send 
her  some  patterns/  said  the  milliner, 
deprecatingly,  seized  with  a  pam'o 
lest  she  should  lose  a  good  cus- 
tomer. 

'  I  don't  think  I  shall  get  another 
dress  this  year/  returned  Lady 
Laura,  indifferently:  indeed  we 
shall  be  going  out  of  town  so  soon 
thAt  it  is  scarcely  worth  while.' 

'  Then  Miladi  has  no  further  com- 
mands/ said  the  milliner,  consider- 
ably disappointed  at  the  result  of 
her  mission. 

'  None  to-day;  perhaps  I  may 
call  if  I  go  out,'  she  said,  rather 
more  graciously,  for  Madame  Alexis 
wsa  too  important  a  personage  to 
quan'el  with. 

The  modiste  took  her  departure, 
and  Lady  Laura  was  left  alone. 
'  How  very  rude  and  vulgar!  how 
absurd  r  she  said,  as  she  surveyed 
herself  in  a  large  cheval  glass ; 
'  the  idea  of  calling  me  stout !  I  am 
decidedly  thinner  than  I  was  last 
year.  I  hate  the  word  "  stout/*  it 
is  such  a  vulgar  word;  1  cannot 
endure  it' 

To  grow '  stout '  was  Lady  Laura's 
nightmare.  She  might  tolerate  be- 
ing called  a  whipping-post;  per- 
haps even  a  scarecrow;  but  to  be 
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'  old  and  stout'  mm  a  oontingenoj 
vhich  had  never  snggested  them« 
Belves  to  her  imagination,  and  which 
she  could  not  oontemplate.  She 
felt  aggrieved  and  uncomfortable; 
in  shorty  decidedly  '  put  out'  Pre- 
sently she  opened  the  door  and 
called  to  a  young  girl  who  was 
passing  by,  '  Maud,  why  are  you 
not  dressed?  I  thought  you  were  to 
ride  this  morning.' 

'  Not  till  twelve  o'clock,  mamma. 
Qeorge  and  Julia  never  ride  till 
twelve,  and  they  said  they  w^uld 
call  for  me.' 

'Well!  come  here  and  look  at 
this.  Would  you  like  it  for  a 
gown  ?' 

'Thank  you,  mamma;  but  I 
don*t  think  I  want  one  now,  do  I?' 
replied  Maud,  rather  absently. 

'  Of  couzse  you  do  for  Lady  Stan- 
dish's  ball  on  Wednesday:  it  will 
be  the  ball  of  the  season.  Come 
and  let  me  see  how  this  suits  you,' 
and  she  held  up  the  blue  orape 
against  Maud's  rather  pale  face. 

'  What  a  lovely  colour,  mammal' 
aaid  Maud,  warming  with  something 
like  interest 

'  Tes ;  though  I  think  it  makes 
you  look  rather  more  like  a  tallow 
candle  than  ever ;  but  take  it,  childj 
and  get  it  nuule  up;  we  can  easily 
manage  to  give  you  a  little  colour 
for  that  iught' 

'  O  mammal'  exclaimed  Maud, 
indignantly,  '  you  never  would  1' 

'  Never  would  what^  child?  Not 
do  what  every  one  else  does,  to 
make  you  fit  to  be  seen  ?  Indeed  I 
would :  so  don't  bo  absurd  about  it' 

Maud  said  no  more  then,  though 
she  was  perfectly  determined  in  her 
own  mind  not  to  submit  to  what 
she  considered  such  an  indignity. 
Perhaps  Maud's  paleness  was  the 
only  ^ault  of  her  otherwise  lovely 
iiBoe.  No  one  called  her  handsome, 
but  many  thought  her  beautiful, 
and  there  was  an  appealing  expres- 
sion in  her  large  soft  grey  eyes 
few  could  resist  Well  made,  though 
rather  under  the  average  size,  there 
was  something  mignanne  about 
her  izresistibly  taking.  Elderly 
ladies  'called  her  '  a  sweet  girl;'  to 
her  own  friends  she  was  '  such  a 
dearf  to  men  of  all  ages  she, was 
*  quite  ft  darling/  and  men  and 


women,  young  and  old,  invariably 
summed  up  any  commentary  upon 
her  by  saymg  'and  so  different  to 
her  mother.' 

Maud,  whose  disposition  was  gen- 
tle, hiunble,  and  affectionate,  r^ 
garded  her  mother  as  the  type  of 
all  that  was  beautiful,  and  herself 
of  all  that  was  insignificant  and 
commonplace— if,  indeed,  she  ever 
thought  of  herself  at  all.  It  had 
been  Lady  Laura's  policy  to  keep 
her  aa  much  as  possible  in  the 
background,  feeling  that  so  long  as 
Maud  was  in  the  nursery  or  school- 
room, she  was  at  liberty  to  play  the 
game  of  life  on  her  own  account; 
and  as  she  had  been  some  years  a 
widow,  with  what  she  deemed  a 
very  insufficient  jointure  for  her 
position  and  requirements,  she  con- 
sidered that  the  chances  of  a  suitable 
establishment  for  herself  were  by 
no  means  to  be  overlooked.  Maud 
seldom  accompanied  her  mother  to 
pay  visits,  and  was  rarely  to  be 
found  in  the  drawing-room,  much 
to  the  disappointment  of  many  of 
Lady  Laura's  morning  visitors. 

'  The  dear  child  is  still  so  young 
I  really  cannot  let  her  waste  her 
time,'  was  the  usual  '  refrain '  with 
which  she  accounted  for  Maud's 
absence ;  and  Maud  herself  was  too 
well  pleased  to  be  spared  her  irk- 
some task  ot  sitting  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  entertain  morning  visitors 
even  to  raise  the  question. 

On  the  eventful  Wednesday,  the 
day  of  Lady  Standish's  ball,  which 
was  to  be  t^  ball  of  the  season, 
Maud  came  into  her  mother's  room 
with  a  note  in  her  hand ;  '  Mamma, 
Julia  has  written  to  ask  me  to  go 
to  the  play  with  her  to-night  Un- 
cle Henry  is  going,  and  they  will 
call  tor  me,  if  I  may  go.' 

'  Impossible,  Maud ;  this  is  the 
m'ght  ot  Lady  Standish's  ball.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  that  I  shall  be  at 
home  in  plenty  oi  time  for  the  ball. 
Julia  says  I  can  come  away  as  early 
ajs  I  like.  Arthur  Jermyn  is  just 
come,  and  he  is  to  meet  us  there.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  that  affects  it 
Your  dress  will  be  all  tumbled; 
and  really  when  I  gave  you  a  new 
one  expressly  for  the  ball—' 

'  But  I  never  meant  to  go  to  the 
play  in  my  blue  crape/  said  Ubud, 
T  a 
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eagerly;  'leihonldGhaDge  mygoivn 
when  I  came  home;  it  wotdd  not 
take  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I 
may  go,  mamma,  mayn't  I  ? 

Snrprified  by  Maud's  eagerness. 
Lady  Laura  had  no  objeotion  ieady» 
and  only  said  pettishly,  '  Ton  al- 
ways contrive  to  make  difficulties, 
Maud;  I  really  don't  caie  whether 
you  go  or  not' 

Maud  hastily  retired  before  the 
ungracious  permisBion  could  be 
cancelled,  and  wrote  the  following 
huRJed  note  to  her  cousin— - 

'  Deabest  Julia, 

'  I  shall  be  quite  ready  when 
you  call ;  but  I  must  come  back  at 
ten,  so  don't  let  George  dawdle,  but 
come  yery  early. 

'  Tour  own  Maud.' 

Having  despatched  this,  she  felt 
firee  to  breathe  and  free  to  smile. 
Without  any  apparent  cause  she 
began  to  walk  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  room,  wiping  away  tears 
that  would  spring  up  into  her  eyes. 
All  yery  extraordinary  results  from 
a  permission  to  go  to  the  play  I 

She  was  ready  long  before  her 
cousins  called  for  her,  dressed  in  a 
pink  gown  trimmed  with  black  lace, 
a  yery  old  gown,  scarcely  in  keeping 
with  the  wreath  of  pink  roses  she 
wore  in  her  hair,  imd  the  bright 
look  that  animated  her  &ce. 

'Law!  mlBsI  why  youll  never 
wear  that  old  thing?'  remonstrated 
her  maid,  with  a  face  of  dismay; 
'  why  it  was  done  with  last  year/ 

'  Done  or  undone,  it's  a  dear  old 
gown,  and  I  am  goiug  to  wear  it,' 
said  Maud,  decidedly. 

'  So  you  are  really  come,  Maud, 
said  George,  as  she  got  into  the 
carriage;  'I  would  not  believe  it 
even  f^ter  youx  note.' 

'  Mamma  did  not  object— at  least 
not  much;  and  the  carriage  is  to 
come  for  me  at  ten  o'clock. 

'  Arthur  is  come,  and  he  is  to  meet 
us  at  the  play ;  did  Julia  tell  you  ?' 

Tes,  of  course  Julia  had  told 
her.  Why  otherwise  should  Maud 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  come? 
but  there  was  no  time  to  reply  to 
Georffe's  question. 

Colonel  Beauchamp  met  them  at 
the  door  and  put  them  into  their 


box,  saying  he  would  return  in  half 
an  hour. 

The  play  began,  but  Maud  could 
not  attend.  The  time  seemed  pass- 
ing away  so  rapidly,  and  yet  no  one 
came.  Presently  the  door  opened. 
'  Here  is  papa,'  said  Julia. 

Maud  knew  it  was  not  Her 
heart  told  her  whose  step  it  was; 
but  she  said  nothing,  only  rose  up 
to  find  both  her  hands  clasped  in 
those  of  Arthur  Jermyn. 

'Maud,  mj  own  Maud/  he 
breathed  rather  than  said. 

She  made  no  reply,  except  by  one 
bright,  happy  gfjEmce,  so  full  ol 
trust  and  anection  that  Arthur  felt 
he  need  have  no  misgivings  lest 
time  should  have  changed  uid  ob- 
literated her  love,  or  that  their  long 
separation  had  had  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  enhancing  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  again.  But  little  waa 
said  as  Arthur  leaned  over  the  back 
of  her  chair.  To  know  that  they 
were  together  was  enough  for  those 
two  who  were  so  devoted  to  each 
other,  though  for  a  moment  Maud 
fimded  that  Arthur  looked  anxious 
and  dispirited.  In  a  few  moments 
Colonel  Beauchamp  came  into  the 
box,  and  there  was  no  fiurther  oppois 
tunily  for  private  conversation. 

'When  shall  I  see  you  again, 
Maud?'  he, asked,  as  he  took  her 
down  ^to  the  carriage,  which  duly 
came  for  her  at  ten  o'clock;  'as  I 
look  at  you  now,  I  cannot  beUeve  I 
have  been  away  so  lon^.' 

She  smiled  as  she  said— 

'Ah!  you  remember  this  pink 
gown;'  and  then  added,  *  You  will 
come  to  Saville  Bow  and  see 
mamma?  I  generally  ride  with 
George  and  Julia  at  twelve;  but 
perhaps  she  may  fancy  that  I  shall 
be  too  tired  to-monow.  I  will  look 
out  for  you,  and  if  you  are  not 
riding,  you  will  come  to  luncheon^ 
won't  you?' 

'Tes;  if  you  think  I  mayi 

'Of  course,'  she  replied,  indig* 
nantiy,  as,  with  a  warm  pressure  of 
her  hand,  he  put  her  into  the  car- 
riage. 

Even  the  blue  crape  dress  did 
not  make  Maud  look  pale  that 
evening.  There  was  a  soft  ooknir 
in  h^  cheek*  and  a  brightneas  ia 
her  eye,  that  made  Lady  Lanza  look 


have  ut 

but  there  was  no  ^ 

George's  question. 

Ck)lonel  Beauchamp  meb .. 
the  door  and  pat  them  into 
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at  lier  approvingly  when  she  came 
down  draased  for  fhe  bail.  Mand 
looked  as  she  telt,  yery  happy.  8he 
had  nerer  donbted  Arthur  Jermyn's 
love,  daring  all  the  dreary  time  of 
absdioe,  but  still  his  words,  'My 
own  Mand,'  rang  in  her  ears  with 
an  ezqnisite  thrill  of  happinesa  She 
did  not  reflect  upon  the  light  in 
which  her  mother  wonld  view  a 
comparatiyely  penniless  younger 
brother ;  and  yet  Maud  mi^ht  have 
known  that  to  secure  a  nch  hus- 
band for  her  was  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  Lady  Laura's  life. 

CHAPTEB  n. 

Mand  Bcauohamp  and  Arthur 
Jermyn  had  been  Ihends  and  play- 
fellows from  almost  babyhood: 
their  first  separation,  when  Arthur 
went  to  sea  at  fourteen^  was  her 
first  grief.  Since  then  her  life  was 
divided  into  the  time  when  he  was 
with  her  and  the  time  he  was  not. 
She  liyed  on  from  one  to  the  other 
as  it  were ;  and  now  that  he  had 
come  home  on  a  long  leave,  she 
coold  scarcely  imagine  that  others 
would  not  view  her  hero  with  her 
^es.  Maud  had  never  built  for 
herself  a  'ch4teau  en  Espagne,^  or 
indulged  in  a  day-dream  in  which 
Arthur  Jermyn  was  not  conspicu- 
ously prominent 

When  she  came  down-stairs  and 
entered  the  drawing-room,  prepared 
to  acoompany  her  mother  to  the 
ball,  she  found  a  few  of  the  JuHntues 
of  Lady  Laura's  house  still  there. 
Among  them  was  the  Earl  of  Pres- 
ton, a  very  wealthy,  middle-aged 
man,  who  still  affected  youth,  and 
had  of  late  been  very  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  her.  To  her  surprise,  he 
aooompanied  them  to  lAdy  Stan- 
dish's,  and  claimed  her  hand  for  the 
first  quadrille.  As  Arthur  was  not 
there,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
indifference  to  her  with  whom  she 
danced;  and  she  listened  with  a 
vacant  smile,  and  thoughts  far  away, 
to  Lord  Preston's  dull  conversation. 
She  could  not  help  speculating  on 
what  Lady  Laura's  reception  of 
Arthur  might  be,  and  longed  for  it 
to  be  over,  in  order  that  they  might 
drift  into  their  old  relations.  Lady 
lAuia  received  many  compliments 


that  night  upon  her  daughters 
looks:  but  they  fell  on  unheeding 
ears,  for  she  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  a  new  idea  which  had  gradually 
taken  possession  of  her  mind.  It 
was  impossible  for  her  not  to  notice 
what  a  constant  visitor  Lord  Preston 
had  become;  how  he  continually 
consulted  her  about  his  afGeurs; 
his  fatherly  interest  in  Maud  (as 
she  considered  it) ;  his  unremitting 
attentions  to  them  all.  It  was  a 
bright  prospect,  which  suggested  a 
veiy  agreeable  solution  to  the  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities  of  her  lifB. 
Lord  Preston's  proposal  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  ball,  and  his  im- 
gatience  to  dance  with  Maud,  took 
er  by  surprise;  and  when  she 
found,  on  proposing  to  go  home, 
that  her  daughter  was  engaged  to 
dance  with  him  again,  she  thought 
it  quite  unnecessary  for  Mand,  who 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  partners,  to 
dance  twice  with  the  same  person, 
and  that  person  Lord  Preston.  But 
when  he  brought  Maud  bfick  to  her 
mother,  and,  after  escorting  Lady 
Laura  to  her  carriage,  said  in  a  low 
voice,  and  with  a  tender  pressure  of 
her  lumd, '  May  I  come  to-morrow? 
and  shall  I  find  you  quite  alone?' 
then  all  Lady  lirara's  resentment 
vanished,  anil  gracious  indeed  was 
her  assent,  as  she  smiled  upon  him. 

To  Maud's  surprise,  her  mother 
made  no  objection  the  next  morning 
to  her  ridmg,  as  she  usually  did 
after  a  ball ;  and  a  short  time  after 
she  was  gone  Lord  Preston  arrived. 

Lady  Laura  had  denied  herself  to 
all  other  visitors;  so,  secure  from 
interruption,  she  received  him, 
dressed  in  the  most  becoming  of 
morning  toilettes,  in  her  own 
especial  sitting-room,  where  the 
shaded  light,  and  most  luxurious 
arrangement  of  furniture,  invited 
repose  and  confidence. 

'  I  need  not  ask  you  how  you  are, 
dear  Lady  Laura,'  said  Lord  Preston, 
taking  her  hand;  'your  looks  tell 
me  that;  but  how  cruel  of  you  to 
keep  your  secret  from  the  world.' 

*  What  do  yon  mean?*  she  adced, 
gently. 

'I  mean  your  secret  of  perpetual 
youth:  it  is  really  hard  upon  the 
rest  ot  mankind.  But  now,'  he 
said,  drawing  a  chair  close  to  the 
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arm  of  the  0ofo>  on  which  she  was 
half  dttoig,  half  reclining,  *  promise 
tne  that  we  shall  be  iree  from  inter* 
raption.  I  want  much  to  speak  to 
you  alone.' 

*It  is  Tory  good  of  you  to  have 
Gome  so  early,  Lord  Preston.  No 
one  is  ever  admitted  here.' 

And,  arming  herseli  with  hand- 
kerchief and  vinaigrette,  she  awaited 
in  silence  the  declaration  she  now 
fully  expected. 

'  You  must  have  seen,  dear  Lady 
Laura,'  he  began,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, 'how  much  I  rely  on  your 
friendship— how  frequently  I  come 
to  you  for  comfort  and  counsel.' 

Lady  Laura  murmured  a  gracious 
assent,  adding,  that  it  afforded  her 
real  happiness  to  be  of  use  to  one 
she  so  highly  esteemed. 

'Under  these  circumstances,'  he 
continued,  rather  nervously,  'you 
will  not  wonder  if  I  am  anxious  to 
secure  the  life-long  companionship 
of  those  I  value  so  much,  and  to 
have  always  at  hand  what  I  now 
can  only  obtain  at  intervals  and  un- 
certainly. I  can  quite  understand 
that  you  would  not  like  to  give  me 
any  definite  reply  without  your 
daughter's  knowledge:  at  her  age^ 
she  has  a  right  to  expect  it.' 

'  I  am  sure  Maud  would  only  be 
too  grateful  for  what  must  add  so 
much  to  our  happiness.  Dear  child! 
she  never  would  thwart  my  wishes,' 
murmured  Lady  Laura,  a  little  sur- 
prised that  Maud's  opinion  should 
be  considered  of  so  much  import- 
ance. 

'  You  really  think  so?  Of  course 
it  was  my  intention,  if  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  you  willing  to 
accede  to  my  wishes,  that  we  should 
all  share  one  home :  that  your  lovely 
daughter  should  have  no  wish  un- 
gratiSed;  while  you  would  be  my 
comfort  and  counsellor.  I  can  pic- 
ture,' he  continued,  pompously,  'a 
happy  future.  Dear  Lady  Laura  1 
I  may  hope,  may  I  not?  You  do 
not  forbid  it?' 

Certainly  not  toothing  could  be 
ftirther  from  Lady  Laura's  inten- 
tions ;  though  something  more  defi- 
nite in  the  form  of  a  proposal  would 
have  pleased  her  better.  However, 
she  gave  him  her  hand,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  saying— 


'The  greatest  happiness  I  could 
possibly  have,  would  be  to  fisel  that 
1  could  be  of  any  use  or  comfort  to 
you.* 

'Thank  you,'  said  his  lordship, 
warmly:  'thank  you;  but  I  knew 
what  I  might  expect  from  ^ou. 
Even  now  there  are  so  many  thmgs 
in  which  I  want  your  assistance. 
I  have  plans  for  the  alterations  at 
Marsden— alterations  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  the  place 
worthy  of  you;  but  I  must  defer  all 
that  for  another  day.  You  will 
understand  that  I  am  anxious  to  see 
your  daughter,  and  hear  from  her 
own  lips  the  same  assurance  that 
you  have  given  me.  Young  as  she 
is,  dear  Lady  Laura,  it  is  still  only 
due  to  her  to  consult  her  upon  what 
so  closely  concerns  her.' 

'I  think  she  is  out  riding:  but  I 
see  it  is  just  two  o'clock.  If  you 
will  stay  to  luncheon,  you  will  be 
able  to  speak  to  her  afterwards.' 

Bo  saying,  she  rang  the  bell,  and 
inquired  if  Miss  Beauohamp  had 
come  in. 

'Yes,  my  lady;  she  is  just  come 
in  with  Mr.  Arthur  Jermyn,  who  is 
in  the  drawing-room/ 

'  I  gave  particular  orders  that  no 
one  should  be  admitted/ said  Lady 
Laura,  angrily. 

'Yes,  my  lady;  no,  my  lady; 
Mr.  Jermyn  came  in  with  Miss 
Beauchamp.  Hedidnotaskif  your 
ladyship  was  at  home.' 

Lady  Laura  bit  her  lips  with 
vexation :  but  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
She  greeted  Arthur,  as  she  passed 
through  the  drawing-room,  with 
only  tolerable  cordiali^,  considering 
she  had  known  him  fix>m  his  boy- 
hood, and  not  seen  him  for  nearly 
two  years. 

Maud  came  Into  the  dining-room 
fresh  and  blooming  as  a  Provence 
rose,  with  happiness  shining  in  her 
soft  eyes.  But,  notwithstanding  her 
bright  looks,  there  was  a  constraint 
over  the  sniall  party.  All  seemed 
preoccupied ;  for  even  Maud's  hap- 
piness was  of  a  quiet,  self-contained 
sort,  that  was  not  demonstrative. 
Arthur  felt  nervous  as  to  Lady 
Laura's  reception  of  him,  and  was 
anxious  to  see  if  she  would  give  any 
encouragement  to  his  visits.  Lord 
Preston    felt  a  misgiving  as  to 
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Arthur's  position  in  the  honse;  and 
Lady  I^nia  was  absorbed  in  restless 
speculations  and  imsginings.  At 
last  she  tamed  to  Arthur— 

'I  suppose  Tou  are  going  back  to 
Portsmouth  direotlyi  Arthur,  and 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  our  seeing 
you  at  Twickenham  this  summer.' 

'Oh  no,  mamma r  ei^erly  inter- 
posed Maud,  before  Arthur  could 
reply;  'this  is  his  long  leaye:  he 
need  not  go  back  till  September.' 

*Heally/Baid  Lady  Laura,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  in  some  sur- 
prise, 'you  must  tell  me  about  your 
travels  some  day.  But  I  think  we 
may  as  well  go  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  now.' 

Lord  Preston  and  Arthur  followed 
Lady  Laura  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  were  soon  engaged  in  a  oonver- 
sation  on  the  new  system  of  naval 
gunnery,  in  which  Lord  Preston 
took  an  interest  Lady  Laura,  mean- 
while, had  beckoned  to  her  daughter 
to  follow  her  into  her  sitting-room. 
'Maud,'  she  said,  in  rather  a 
flurried  manner,  'Lord  Preston 
wishes  to  speak  to  you.' 

'  To  me,  momma  r  repeated  Maud, 
in  undisguised  astonishmeni 

'  Yes ;  to  you.  He  is  so  good,  so 
considerate  I  and  wishes  to  tell  you 
himself  of  what  he  imagines  you 
may  have  some  foolish  dread.  I  said 
that  you  would  be  only  too  glad, 
for  my  sak&  Oh,  Maud!  this  may 
make  ns  very  happy.' 

'Then  Lord   Preston   has^Oh, 

mammal  do  you  mean  he  has ' 

exclaimed  Maud,  perfectly  be- 
wildered. And  then  suddenly  re- 
membering Lord  Preston's  frequent 
visits— his  kindness  to  herself— it 
flashed  across  her  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  her  mother.  How  stupid 
of  her  not  to  have  seen  this  before! 
'We  must  not  stay  here.  You 
can  see  Lord  Preston  in  the  library.' 
'  I  want  Maud  to  show  you  her 
picture.  Lord  Preston,'  said  Lady 
Laura,  as  they  re-entered  the  draw- 
ing-room together.  'It  is  in  the 
library.  No,  Arthur ;  you  can  see 
it  some  other  time,'  she  added,  ss 
she  observed  him  bent  on  following 
them.  '  Gome  and  tell  me  some  of 
your  adventures.  I  want  Lord 
Preston  to  criticise  it ;  a  new  eye  is 
suoh  an  advantage.' 


Lord  Preston  foUcvwed  MiEmd  into 
the  library,  which  was  never  used 
but  in  the  winter,  and  looked  dingy, 
and  smelt  of  dust  and  London 
smoke. 

'This  is  my  picture.  Lord  Pres- 
ton,' said  Maud,  as  she  uncovered 
an  easel  at  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  room;  'but  it  is  so  unfinished, 
I  should  hardly  think  you  could 
judge  of  it.' 

'The  outline  seems  correct,'  he 
replied,  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  screwing  up  his  eyes 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  to 
which  he  had  no  claim,  'but,  as 
you  say,  it  is  so  difficult  to  judge  of 
anything  without  colour,  and  of 
course  I  am  the  worst  possible 
person  to  criticise  it:  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  I  should  be  satisfied.' 

'Are  you  then  so  very  hard  to 
please?' said  Maud, gaily.  'I should 
hardly  have  thought  it' 

'I  should  be  in  this  case.  Miss 
Beauchamp.' 

'This  room  is  so  very  dreary  and 
uncomroriable,  shall  we  go  back?' 
said  Maud,  rather  nervously;  for 
Ix)rd  Preston  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  speak,  and  she  felt  that  she 
could  not  begin. 

'  One  moment,'  he  said.  '  I  think 
Lady  Laura  sent  us  here,  knowing 
that  I  was  anxious  for  a  little  con- 
versation with  you.  I  have  been 
with  her  this  morning.' 

'With  mamma?*  said  Maud, 
blushing.  Now  surely  he  was  going 
to  annoimce  his  intention  of  becom- 
ing her  stepfather. 

'Yes;  but  kind  and  encouraging 
as  she  was,  it  was  difficult  to  feel 
secure  of  the  happiness  she  promised 
me  till  I  knew  from  you  that  you 
would  endorse  all  that  she  said.  My 
life  will  be  spent  in  trying  to  make 
you  happy.  You  are  not  afraid  to 
trust  me?' 

'No,  indeed.  Lord  Preston.  If 
mamma  approves,  how  can  I  ob- 
ject?' 

'Still  I  felt  it  right  to  ask  you. 
And  now  how  can  I  express  my 
gratitude  for  this  sweet,  this  ready 
acquiescence?  To  one  less  con- 
fiding disparity  of  age  might  have 
been  an  obstacle,' 

Maud  looked,  as  she  felt,  mysti- 
fied.    He  seemed  such  a  very  ap- 
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proprlate  age  for  her  mother;  and, 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  remained 
silent. 

*I  dared  scarcely  hope/  he  con- 
tinned,  '  that  one  so  yonng,  so  lovely, 
wonld  tmst  to  one  so  mnch  her 
senior  for  making  her  happy.  Dear 
Miss  Beauchamp,  I  am  so  gratefal. 
You  will  accept  this,  I  hope,  in 
memory  of  to-day;'  and,  taking  a 
jewel-case  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
clasped  a  beantifal  emerald  and 
diamond  bracelet  npon  Maud's 
slender  wrist,  imprinting  a  kiss  on 
her  forehead  at  the  same  time. 

Something  in  his  manner  made 
Maud  feel  uncomfortable,  and  she 
inyoluntarily  shrunk  away.  The 
next  moment  her  conscience  re- 
proached her  with  ingratitude,  and 
she  endeayoured  to  atone  for  her 
apparent  ungraciousness. 

'  This  for  me  ?  Oh,  Lord  Preston, 
it  is  much  too  beautiful.' 

'  How  can  anything  be  too  beauti- 
ful for  one  to  whom  I  would  gladly 
give  all  I  possess,  and  who,  I  hope, 
will  soon  share  it  with  me.' 

'I!'  exclaimed  Maud,  starting, 
and  colouring  deeply;  'I  don't 
understand.    I  thought  mamma— ' 

*  Tes,  I  spoke  to  her  first  She 
told  me  that  I  might  hope  to  obtain 
this  little  hand.  Tell  me  again  that 
she  was  not  mistaken.' 

*0h.  Lord  Preston,'  said  Maud, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears  as  she 
spoke,  'pray  say  no  morel  We 
have  all  been  mistaken.  We  thought 
it  was  mamma.' 

'  Thought  that  I  wished  to  make 
Lady  Laura  my  wife?  Hardly 
likely/  he  added  in  a  tone  which 
showed  how  bitterly  he  resented 
the  accusation. 

*  Then  there  is  nothing  but  misery 
to  come,'  said  Maud,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  hiding  her  face  in  the 
cushion  of  the  so&;  'nothing  but 
misery  for  us  all.' 

'Why  must  there  be  misery, 
Maud?'  asked  Lord  Preston,  anx- 
iously. '  Is  it  impossible  for  you  to 
love  me?  Think  again  before  you 
reject  such  love  as  mine.' 

'  Ladeed,  indeed,  I  am  most  grate- 
ful/ said  Maud,  still  weeping;  '  but 
it's  quite  impossible/ 

'It  cannot  be  impossible  unless 
you  love  another.    Pardon  me/  he 


added,  as  he  saw  Maud's  counte- 
nance change;  'I  know  I  have  no 
right  to  eSk  the  question ;  but  I 
have  led  a  lonely  life  hitherto,  and 
I  looked  forward  to  a  bright  future. 
It  was  not  probable— I  was  very 
foolish :  I  looked  forward  to  maloDg 
a  happy  home  for  all— for  Lady 
Laura  whenever  she  chose ;  and  I 
hoped  a  quiet  country  life  would 
not  have  been  distasteful  4x)  you.' 

'  Oh,  no;  it's  the  life  I  lil^  best/ 
murmured  Maud ;  '  it's  not  that.' 

'  Well ;  will  you  tell  me  why  my 
case  is  hopeless,  and  why  you  seem 
so  unhappy?  If  you  cannot  love 
me  as  I  hoped,  I  may  be  of  some 
use  or  comfort  to  you,  and  that 
would  now  be  my  greatest  conso- 
lation. As  for  myself,  every  pros- 
pect I  had  of  happiness  is  shat- 
tered.' 

'  Ohl  don't  say  so.  Lord  Preston. 
Tou  have  been  so  kind,  so  generous; 
I  will  toll  you  the  truth.  It  thera 
was  no  one  else— I  mean/  said 
Maud,  blushing  deeply,  'if  I  had 
not  already  promised*——' 

'  Surely  that  is  impossible  at  your 
age,  and  without  Lady  Lama's 
knowledge  r 

'  Munma  did  not  know.  It  was 
always  the  same.  Arthur  and  I 
were  always  toother.  Twickenham 
was  his  home  till  he  came  to  London, 
and  he  went  to  sea.' 

'Arthur I  Mr.  Jermyn  do  you 
mean?  Gould  Lady  Laura  have 
known  of  this  ?* 

'Mamma  never  knew  it;  and 
besides,  when  you  spoke  to  her  she 
never  thought  of  me.  I  know  she 
did  not.  Pray,  pray  don't  tell  her/ 
said  Maud, in  great  distress;  'she 
never  would  let  Arthur  come  to  the 
house,  and  then  I  should  never  see 
him  again.' 

'Is  he  then  so  very  dear  to  you? 
Poor  child/  said  Lord  Preston, 
sitting  down  by  her  on  the  so&. 
'  Tell  me  why  Lady  Laura  should 
object  to  him  so  much.' 

'  Only  because  he  is  so  poor  and 
a  sailor,'  said  Maud,  in  a  low  vdoe. 
'She  could  not  really  object  to  him. 
He  expects  to  be  made  captain  soon, 
and  this  is  his  long  leave.  Oh!  if 
mamma  knew  she  would  never  let 
me  see  him.' 

'Not  if  he  were  an  admiral  witb 
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thiee  thonsand  a  year?'  asked  Lord 
Preston  with  a  smile. 

^That  is  impossible,'  said  Maud, 
a  little  hurt  at  his  maimer.  *  I  did 
not  know  yon  were  laughing  at 
me.* 

'  God  knows  I  am  not  I  am 
much  too  sad  to  laugh  at  any  one, 
Maud— still  less  at  you.  But  the 
next  best  thing  to  being  happy 
oneself  is  to  try  and  make  others  so. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  fail  in  this'  as  I 
have  in  the  other.' 

Lord  Preston  had  a  kind,  generous 
heart  in  spite  of  many  little  weak- 
nesses. 'I  must  thank  you,  Maud, 
for  your  confidence.  Will  you  trust 
your  future  in  my  hands  for  a  time  ? 
I  should  like  to  make  you  happy  in 
your  way  as  I  cannot  do  so  in 
mine.' 

His  manner,  though  afitotionate, 
was  quite  changed,  and  Maud  did 
not  shrink  torn  him  now.  Her 
heart  was  full  of  sorrow  and  grati- 
tude. 

'Will  jou  take  this,'  she  said, 
shyly,  unclasping  the  bracelet  ftom 
her  arm. 

'No:  keep  it;  and  wear  it  on 
your  wedding-day  as  a  gitt  from 
one  who  will  neyer  relinquish  his 
claim  to  be  your  greatest  Mend, 
though  he  cannot  be  more.' 

*But  you  could,  Lord  Preston,' 
said  Maud,  eagerly;  *you  could; 
and  we  should  all  be  happy  still  if 
it  only  was  as  I  &ncied  ana  mamma 
thought.' 

'  Why  do  you  imagine  she  thought 
so?*  he  asked,  with  some  curiosity. 

'Of  course  she  thought  so,'  said 
Maud, reiooachfully ;  'besides^ she 
told  me  as  much  herself.' 

Lord  Preston  fell  ioto  a  fit  of 
musiDg,  from  which  he  suddenly 
roused  himself 

'I  am  going  to  the  Admiralty 
now,  or  it  will  be  too  late.  I  shall 
see  you  sometimes^  Maud,  shall  not 
I  ?  Or  at  least  you  will  ask  me  to 
your  wedding,'  he  said,  as  he  kissed 
her  hand. 

*  And  mamma?'  said  Maud,  in  an 
agony;  'you  are  going  away,  and 
what  can  I  tell  mamma?* 

' Nothing  to-day;  I  shall  see  her 
to-morrow.' 

Both  were  too  agitated  to  return 
to  the  drawing-room.    Lord  Preston 


went  straight  out  of  the  house,  and 
Maud  shut  herself  up  in  her  own 
room. 

Very  incoherent  was  the  expla- 
nation she  gave  when  at  last  Lady 
Laura,  haviDg  exhausted  all  Arthur 
could  tell  her,  went  to  look  for  her 
in  the  library,  which  she  found,  of 
course,  empty. 

'Is  Lord  Preston  gone,  Maud? 
How  very  extraordinary  I' 

'  He  was  obliged  to  go  somewhere 
before  it  was  too  late,'  said  Maud, 
as  quietly  as  she  could.  *  He  told 
me  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to 
see  you  to-morrow.' 

'  I  suppose  so;  and  what  did  he 
tell  you  to-day,  Maud?' 

'  Nothing—not  much.  Oh  1  mam- 
ma, he  is  so  good  and  Idnd.  He 
gave  me  this,'  she  said,  nervously, 
as  she  put  the  jewel-case  into  her 
mother's  hands. 

'  Beally !'  Lady  Laura  looked,  as 
she  felt,  surprised.  There  had  been 
no  question  of  a  premier  don  to  her ; 
but  then  probably  the  femily  dia- 
monds were  being  reset  Still  she 
did  not  feel  altogether  satisfied,  but 
was  obliged  to  wait  tUl  the  next 
day  to  solve  the  problem  of  his 
sudden  departure,  and,  as  she  hoped, 
to  hear  of  something  more  definite 
than  had  been  possible  to  glean 
from  his  words  that  day. 

Quite  early,  before  twelye  o'clock. 
Lord  Preston  appeared.  His  manner 
was  somewhat  nervous  and  con- 
strained, but  Lady  Laura  was  too 
self-oonsdous  to  notice  it 

'  I  am  come  very  early,  dear  Lady 
Laura,  because  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  about  Maud.  I  cannot  help 
thinUng  that  in  my  conversation 
with  her  yesterday  I  made  some 
discoveiy  &at  you  do  not  know. 
Were  you  aware  that  she  has  lost 
her  heart  irrevocably  ?' 

Surprised  as  Laoy  Laura  was  at 
this  announcement,  she  was  still 
more  so  that  Lord  Preston's  first 
words  should  be  about  Maud.  She 
liad  not  expected  this,  especially  as 
he  had  not  oeen  sufficiently  explicit 
the  day  before  to  relieve  her  mind 
of  all  anxiety  and  doubt  as  to  his 
intentions. 

'  Quite  impossible !'  she  exclaimed ; 
'she  knows  so  few  people.  Till 
quite  lately  she  has  never  seen  any 
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one  but  her  eonsin  and  Arthur 
Jermyn.  They  were  her  constant 
companions/ 

'  Exactly,  dear  Lady  Laxua;  and 
still  Tdll  be,  for  it  is  Arthur  Jermyn 
that  she  wishes  to  be  her  companion 
for  life/ 

'  A  sailor!  with  no  kind  of  ez- 
pectations->perfectly  penniless!  I 
do  not  believe  Maud  would  be  so 
absurd.  You  must  be  mistaken. 
At  all  events,  when  we  tell  her  the 
hopelessness,  the  folly  of  such  an 
attachment—^-' 

'It  will  not  make  the  shghtest 
difference:  besides,  it  strikes  me  as 
a  very  natural  thing  to  happen.  He 
is  a  very  fine  young  fellow,  and  has 
every  chance  of  rising  rapidly  in 

his  profession.    I  spoke  to  Lord 

about  him  yesterday.  I  fia.ncy  he 
will  get  tolerably  quick  promotion. 
Beyond  that,  as  I  am  interested  in 
his  success,  I  shall  allow  him  a 
thousand  a  year  for  his  life  the  day 
he  marries  Maud,  and  my  errand 
now  is  to  obtain  your  consent/ 

Again  was  Lady  Laura  startled 
at  a  proposition  so  different  to  what 
she  was  expecting. 

'  Do  they  know  of  this  Y  she  asked, 
in  great  surprise. 

'  Maud  knows  that  I  would  help 
her  if  I  could.  Arthur  Jermyn  X 
never  saw  in  my  life  till  yesterday. 
Tou  will  not  refuse  now  to  consent 
to  what  I  am  convinced  is  for  your 
daughter's  happiness?' 

'  It  seems  so  strange  that  I  never 
knew  it,'  said  Lady  Laura,  not 
feeling  at  all  pleased  at  the  turn  of 
events;  *  the  whole  thing  has  taken 
me  quite  by  surprise.' 

'Then  you  should  compliment 
me  on  my  discernment  in  discovering 
what  you  had  not,  dear  Lady  Laura, 
and  should  give  your  consent  as  my 
reward/ 

<  As  you  have  been  so  kind,  and 


if  it  is  really  your  wish.  Lord  Prea* 
ton.  I  must  say  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Arthur  Jermyn.  It  was 
only  his  poverty  and  his  profession 
that  made  me  hesitate.' 

'  His  profession  we  can't  help,  and 
I  will  engage  that  they  shall  not 
suffer  £rom  poverty/  replied  Lord 
Preston.  And  when  Maud  came  in 
f)X)m  her  ride  she  found  aU  the  as- 
pect of  her  life  changed,  and  her 
mother  ready  to  agree  to  all  she  and 
Arthur  might  wish. 

As  Lord  Preston  had  a  good  deal 
to  arrange  for  Arthur,  he  continued 
to  be  a  constant  visitor  in  Saville 
Bow.  Maud  and  Arthur  were  of 
course  entirely  occupied  with  each 
other,  and  Lord  Preston  had  of 
necessity  to  fall  back  upon  Lady 
Laura.  She,  poor  woman,  was  in  a 
very  perplexed  state  of  mind;  for 
though  she  would  not  fDr  the  world 
do  anything  to  discourage  Lord 
Preston,  or  throw  cold  water  upon 
his  kind  acts  towards  her'cmld, 
still  she  would  have  preferred  his 
manner  to  be  more  lover-like  to- 
wards herself.  But  she  was  prac- 
tical, and  a  woman  of  great  taste, 
and  therefore  was  of  considerable 
assistance  to  him  in  giving  her 
opinion  upon  all  the  improvements 
he  was  carrying  out  on  his  estates. 
He  never  again  alluded  to  the  con* 
versation  he  had  had  alone  with 
her  before  his  interview  with  Maud. 
She  could  not  understand  him.  He 
neither  seemed  disposed  to  commit 
himself  nor  to  draw  back. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  a  dose, 
and  there  were  endless  speculations 
as  to  the  real  state  of  things  in 
Saville  Bow.  Maud's  marriage  was 
arranged  to  take  place,  on  the  4th 
of  August  Need  we  say  that  there 
was  another  marriage  at  the  same 
time  that  morning  at  6t  George's, 
Hanover  Square? 

H.T. 
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DBESS  AND  ITS  ECOENTEICITIES. 


SOME  very  motherly  people  have 
photographs  ta&en  of  their 
ohildbien  year  by  year,  that  they 
may  haye  memorials  of  the  Tarions 
chfmges  which  aminally  take  place. 
It  woTild  not  be  amiss  i^  by  some 
similar  means,  the  changes  of  fashion 
could  be  perpetuated*  It  would  be 
yery  entertaining  if  the  monthly 
publications  of  '  Le  FoUet '  or '  Le 
Petit  Courier  des  Dames*  were 
preserved,  so  that  the  revolutions 
which  are  continually  taking  place 
in  the  fashion  of  ladies'  dresses 
might  be  noted.  Photographs  would 
give  such  an  imperfect  idea  of  dress, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  colour, 
otherwise  they  would  supply  the 
want  more  readily  than  anything 


A  volume  has  lately  come  info  our 
hands,  in  which  the  fiftshions  of 
ladies'  dresses  some  fifty  years  ago 
and  more  are  depicted.  It  is  quite 
amusing  to  see  tnem.  To  our  eyes 
they  have  rather  a  grotesque  appear- 
ance; but  not  so  grotesque  as  they 
would  have  seemed  two  or  three 
years  ago,  because,  in  some  respects, 
we  are  approximating  to  some  of 
them,  especially  to  those  of  the 
•Empire.*^ 

We  can  imagine  it  to  be  a  very  per- 
plexing thing  to  know  how  to  keep 
pace  with  the  changes  which  each 
year,  and,  we  might  aknost  say, 
every  season  of  the  year,  bring  in. 
At  one  time  the  dresses  are  as  fall, 
as  they  are  scanty  at  another.  The 
changes  are  propitious  to  dress- 
makers and  milliners  and  haber- 
dashers, but  not  so  to  any  one  else, 
excepting  so  ilEur  as  one  fitshion  hap- 
pens to  be  more  becoming  than 
another. 

We  have  before  now  railed  against 
the  introduction  of  the  crinoline, 
and  the  annoyances  to  which  it  led. 
Though  it  was  said  that  it  would  be 
laid  aside,  we  ventured  to  doubt  the 
assertion,  and  presumed  to  say  that 
it  had  taken  too  firm  a  hold  upon 
the  public  for  it  to  be  easily  dis- 
carded. The  origin  of  the  crinoline 
was  singular  enough.  It  was  said 
to  have  originated  at  a  time  when 
the  Empress  of  the  French  was  ex- 


pected to  give  birth  to  the  Prince 
Imperial,  when,  whatever  others 
might  think,  she  did  not  consider 
that  her  'situation'  was  any  em- 
bellishment, and  she  therefore  de- 
sired, if  not  altogether  to  conceal  it, 
at  all  events  to  make  it  less  appa- 
rent. Is  it  not  singular  that  a 
fashion  so  universally  adopted  by 
women  of  all  ages  and  condition, 
married  and  single,  should  have  had 
such  an  origin  ?  Surely  one  would 
have  predicted  of  it  beforehand  that 
it  would  have  been  rejected  with 
disgust  and  scorn.  Instead  of  which 
it  has  been  welcomed,  is  universally 
adopted,  and  tenaciously  retained, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrance,  jeers, 
sneers,  and  dislike  which  it  has 
continually  provoked,  and  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  made  from 
timo  to  time  to  lay  it  aside  or  bring 
it  into  disrespute.  Our  eyes  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  it  that, 
when  we  meet  with  any  of  those 
limp,  straight-down  figures  which 
are  the  result  of  its  disuse,  we  are 
startled  and  shocked,  as  if  some  of 
the  'corps  de ballet'  were  walking 
abroad  in  the  noonday.  We  are 
disposed  to  exclaim  against  them  as 
an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  de- 
cency. We  are  indeed  strange 
mortals,  to  be  so  much  the  creatures 
of  habit  that,  if  our  eyes  are  accus- 
tomed to  one  state  of  things,  we  are 
intolerant  of  any  other,  without  any 
particular  regard  to  the  fitness  and 
propriety  and  decorum  of  that  to 
which  we  have  suffered  ourselves  to 
become  habituated.  In  time  we 
might  get  used  to  any  costume, 
however  short  and  scanty.  It  is  a 
dangerous  state  of  things,  and  we 
think  that  modem  society  shows 
that  it  is  so. 

The  ',  Saturday  Eeview '  has,  with 
powerful  pen  and  caustic  tongue, 
taken  upon  itself  the  unenviable 
office  of  censor  morum.  We  had 
been  longing  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  prevalence  of  certain 
fashions  which  had  crept  into  the 
best  society,  but  we  were  restrained 
from  doing  so,  partly  from  a  hope 
that  sociefy  itself  would  indignantly 
reject  the  attempt  to  introduce  a 
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laxity  of  dress  whioh  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  npon  the 
pablic  mind,  and  partly  from  a  fear 
of  directing  attention  to  the  style 
which  we  consider  to  be  so  mnch  to 
be  reprehended.  But  those  appre- 
hensions have  no  longer  any  force. 
The  attempt  has  been  made,  and 
has  not  been  protested  against,  ex- 
cept by  the  'Saturday/  which  has 
also  directed  the  public  mind  to 
certain  peculiarities  in  the  dress  of 
the  present  day,  which  might  abnost 
be  called  scandals  without  any  great 
straining  of  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  article  to  which  we  refer  was  by 
no  means  exhaustive;  but  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  that  it  should 
be  so,  as  the  freaks  of  unlicensed 
£Bmcy  which  gave  rise  to  the  re- 
marks are  almost  without  limit. 

It  was  but  a  year  ago  that  com- 
plaints were  loud  against  the  am- 
plitude of  ladies'  dresses.  The  ex- 
tent of  groxmd  they  covered  was 
almost  £Ekbulous,and  the  consequent 
cost  of  a  gown  was  a  serious  item 
of  expenditure,  and  alarmed  young 
men  and  old.  The  young  feared  an 
entanglement  which  might  lead  to 
matrimony,  when  a  lady's  dress  was 
so  costly  and  their  means  were  not 
great ;  and  their  elders  looked  with 
apprehension  upon  a  state  of  things 
which,  if  it  should  find  its  way  into 
their  homes,  would  paralyze  all 
their  energies  and  exhaust  their  re- 
sources. But  now  the  complaint  is 
that,  while  the  dresses  aie  plain, 
almost  to  indecency,  in  fh)nt,  they 
have  such  immense  trains  that  they 
actually  interfere  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  jpubbc.  A  lady  who 
walks  in  the  Park  with  a  long  train 
trailing  behind  her  in  the  dust  and 
dirt,  occupies  so  much  space  that 
no  one  dares  to  follow  within  three 
or  four  vards  of  her.  Imagine,  then, 
what  the  inconvenience  must  be 
in  large  assemblies  within  doors, 
where  space  is  not  illimitable,  and 
where  the  trains  are  even  longer 
than  those  for  morning  wear.  The 
inconvenience  has  been  felt  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
different  kind  ot  costume  for  those 
who  care  for  waiting  exercise,  and 
dislike  equally  to  hold  up  their 
dress,  and  to  sufier  it  to  sweep  the 
ground.    Their  costume  consists  of 


a  petticoat,  a  short  dress  which 
shows  the  petticoat,  and  a  kind  of 
cloak  or  mantle  to  match.  When 
this  costume  is  worn,  it  has  the 
effect  of  three  tiers  of  dresses,  and 
has  a  most  peculiar  look,  though  we 
do  not  doubt  that  it  possesses  great 
advantages. 

In  order  to  make  the  modem 
fashion  of  plaitless  gowns  appli- 
cable to  all,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  shorten  the  waists  of  the  dresses; 
and  as  all  persons  are  not  made 
alike,  and  some  are  thin  and  others 
stout,  modem  ingenuity  has  hit 
npon  an  invention  by  which  what- 
ever is  defective  may  be  supplied. 
We  have  been  assured  that,  in  order 
that  all  may  seem  to  possess  a  cer- 
tain rotundity  of  form  which,  though 
by  no  means  beautiful,  is  certainly 
suggestive  of  a  condition  which  was 
never,  till  now,  supposed  to  have 
any  outward  merit  or  attraction, 
but  the  semblance  of  which  is  now 
de  rigueur  among  a  certain  portion 
of  the  fashionable  world,  it  has  been 
found  advisable  to  invent  something 
whioh  shall  supply  what  fashion  re- 
quires. A  ventre  of  gutta  percha 
is  the  remedy  for  these  natural  de- 
fects, and  ladies  are  persuaded  to 
wear  it  that  their  dresses,  which  are 
made  sans  plies  in  front,  may  be  duly 
strained  over  this  artificial  protu- 
berance. It  seems  to  us  almost  in- 
credible that  any  ladies  can  be  found 
who  will  submit  to  such  an  indig- 
nity ;  but  what  will  they  not  sub- 
mit to  that  they  may  be  in  the 
fashion  ?  Some  years  ago  the  style 
of  ladies'  dresses  gave  rise  to  that 
well-known  riddle, '  Why  is  a  lady 
always  in  a  state  of  agitation?  Be- 
cause she  is  in  a  busUe  behind  and 
a  pucker  before.'  This  arose  from 
certain  fictitious  appearances  which 
fashion  insisted  upon  being  main- 
tained, and  to  which  ladies  sub- 
mitted. So  now  fictitious  appear- 
ances are  to  be  kept  up,  although 
they  are,  it  is  true,  of  a  different 
and  mipre  objectionable  kind.  The 
principle,  however,  of  supplement- 
ing nature  is  the  same  in  all  casesw 

A  story  is  told  of  an  English  lady 
who  defiored  to  be  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion,  and  who^  thetfb- 
fore,  applied  to  the  most  emino&t 
dreaBmaker  in  Faiis^  who  happfos 
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to  be  a  man,  and  whose  fiat  is  irre- 
yersible.  The  lady  ordered  her 
dress,  her  measure  was  taken,  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  trying  it  on.  She 
repaired  at  the  proper  hour  to  this 
man's  house  and  tried  on  her  gown. 
The  dressmaker  Ufted  up  his  hands 
with  L.  rror,  exclaiming,  at  the  same 
time,  '  Mais,  madame,  yous  n'ayez 
pts  de  venire  1'  'What?'  inquired 
the  astonished  lady.  She  could  not 
believe  her  ears.  But  it  was  folly 
explained  to  her  that  no  gown 
would  fit  unless  this  want  were 
supplied.  The  lady  had  never  been 
aware  till  then  of  such  a  want 
She  had  always  been  satisfied  with 
the  supply  which  nature  had  given 
her,  and  could  not  ims^ne  any 
necessity  for  the  intervention  of  art. 
Bat  the  dressmaker  was  inexorable. 
'  II  fiaut  absolumenty'  was  his  cease- 
less reply  to  her  protests;  and  when 
he  called  to  one  of  the  attendants, 
'  Apportez-moi  le  ventre  de  Madame 

la  Princesse  de et  de  Madame 

la  Marquise  de ,'  she  was  over- 
whelmed and  silenced.  She  sub- 
mitted. The  contrivance  was  fixed 
on,  the  dress  was  strained  over  it, 
and  she  walked  forth  a  plump  and 
comely  dame,  and  the  rotundity  of 
her  form  almost  put  her  to  shame. 
It  was  then  that  she  had  to  sit  down, 
stand  up,  walk  here  and  there  be- 
fore the  dressmaker's  critical  eye, 
that  he  might  detect  any  flaw  there 
happened  to  be  in  the  costume 
which  he  had  prepared  for  her.  So 
the  story  runs.  Se  non  e  vero  e  hen 
trovato. 

It  is  also  farther  asserted  that  as 
everything,  even  modesty  itself,  is 
to  be  sacrificed  to  dress,  and  that  as 
the  sole  object  in  life  is  the  set  and 
fashion  of  a  gown,  art  has  other  in- 
ventions to  supply  other  defects. 
There  are  the  seira-palpitants  and 
the  ears,  all  made  of  guttarpercha. 
It  seems  incredible;  but  we  again 
repeat  that  there  is  no  humiliation 
to  which  some  people  will  not  sub- 
mit that  they  may  be  of  that  exclu- 
sive number  who  call  themselves 
^e '  fashionable  world.'  Imagine  a 
woman  possessed  of  any  modesty 
submitting  to  such  indignities,  con- 
senting to  go  forth  as  an  impostor ; 
her  form  rounded  by  art;  her  bosom 
heaving,  not  with  emotion;  her 


delicate  ear,  pink  like  a  shell,  and 
of  exquisite  form,  purchased  in  the 
Boulevard.  What  an  impostor! 
Who  knows  but  what  she  may  be 
painted  too  ?  for  it  is  said  that  cos- 
metics are  in  fEivour  by  which  false 
tints  are  given  to  the  skin  and  to 
the  hair.  Not  long  since  it  was  the 
fashion  to  dye  the  hair  red  and 
gold,  and  make  the  skin  white  with 
painty  the  cheeks  pink  with  rouge, 
and  the  eyelids  stained;  but  now 
this  capricious  goddess,  whom  fine 
ladies  worship  with  such  devotion, 
prefers  dark  hair  and  ohve  com- 
plexions, and  the  rage  is  now  for 
brown  washes  as  it  used  to  be  for 
white.  The  blue^black  hair  and 
dark  skm  of  the  gipsy  have  become 
the  envy  of  the  ladies  of  fashion, 
and  they  hope,  by  means  of  washes 
and  dyes,  to  make  themselves '  beau- 
tiful for  ever.' 

These  freaks  of  fancy  make  us 
bum  with  shame  for  our  country- 
women. They  savour  too  much  of 
the  demp^nande,  and  are  suggestive 
of  all  that  is  coarse  and  sensual,  and 
of  those  enticements  and  tricks 
which  ought  to  be  unknown  amongst 
gentlewomen.  A  predilection  for 
these  false  lights  on  the  part  of  ladies 
of  fashion,  and  then:  submissive  sub- 
servience to  their  dressmakers,  has 
introduced  a  habit  of  low  dressing 
which  ought  to  be  protested  against 
by  all  who  have  wives  and  children. 
It  has  become  quite  a  habit  with 
even  young  guls  to  have  their 
gowns  cut  so  low  that  they  posi- 
tively offiend  against  decency.  We 
know  an  instance  in  which  a  young 
lady  walked  into  a  room  where 
eveiy  one  was  ready  to  exclaim  that 
she  had  forgotten  to  put  on  the 
body  oi  her  dress*  There  was 
scarcely  any  to  be  observed,  and 
the  sleeve  was  nothing  but  an  arm- 
let, having  long  left  the  shoulder,  if 
it  was  ever  intended  for  it  The 
exhibition  was  more  startling  than 
pleasant  It  is,  however,  very  much 
the  &8hion  for  all  ladies  to  wear 
their  dresses  too  low— to  be  too 
decoUet^e,  as  the  French  term  it 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  our 
wits,  who,  it  was  said,  was  going  to 
marry  a  lady  of  some  note,  but  with 
whom  he  had  but  a  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance.   One  of  his  friends  in« 
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quired  of  him  whether  it  was  trae, 
and  offered  his  oongiatolatioiis.  The 
vit  replied  that  it  was  not  tme,  but 
added,  with  a  doiMe  entendre  in  his 
words,  'that  he  had  seen  mare  of 
her  than  he  had  of  any  other  wo- 
man.' Her  dress  did  not  oonceal, 
but  displayed  her  charms. 

Modesty  is  the  greatest  ornament 
a  woman  can  have,  and  the  demo- 
ralizing effect  of  the  present  style  of 
dress  is  that  it  destroys  that  mo- 
desty. We  have  heard  it  said  by 
some  women,  in  excuse  for  them- 
selyes,  that  they  dress  in  this  objec- 
tionable manner  in  order  to  please 
their  husbands.  It  sounds  in- 
credible; and  if  It  be  so,  we  can 
only  Bay  that  husbands  richly  deserve 
whateTer  retribution  may  be  in 
store  for  them  if  they  are  so  ready 
to  expose  the  persons  of  their  wives 
to  the  public  gaze.  Men  are  very 
apt  to  be  hard  upon  women  who 
err,  to  pass  severe  judgments  upon 
them,  and  to  allow  them  no  locus 
penitentioB,  But  if  they  are  so  foolish 
as  to  encourage  them  in  immodest 
dressing,  they  should  be  the  last 
persons  to  quarrel  with  them  for 
following  out  their  precepts  to  their 
natural  conclusion. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  say 
what  is  the  distinctive  character^ 
istic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  designate  it  as 
an  age  of  shams.  Unreality  creeps 
into  everything.  The  ^vest  mat- 
ters are  tainted  with  it  Even  in 
religion,  where  unrealities  should 
find  no  place,  there  is  contention 
about  externals  which  are  devoid  of 
any  real  meaning.  Bishops  and 
clergy  contend  for  pastoral  stafib 
and  vestments  when  they  no  longer 
have  the  things  they  symbolize, 
limguage  is  made  to  conceal  the 
truth,  and  exaggeration  distorts  it. 
Professions  of  friendship  are  hollow, 
and  treachery  undermines  the  closest 
ties.  In  the  political  world  we  hear 
it  for  ever  stated  that  parties  are 
betrayed  by  their  chiefs,  and  that 
principle  is  at  a  discount.  And  in 
the  smaller  details  of  life  we  find 
that,  instead  of  the  instincts  of  na- 
ture rebelling  against  anything  that 
is  unreal,  there  is  an  appetite  for  it : 
that  shams  are  in  favour,  and  that 
every  one  is  attracted  by  them 


rather  than  otherwise.  In  the  mat- 
ter now  before  us  we  find  this  to  be 
especially  the  ease.  False  hair,  fisilae 
colour,  &lse  stomachs,  fidse  ears, 
aroused  without oompunotian  where 
they  are  considered  to  be  needed. 
The  consequence  is  that  woman  has 
become  an  imposture,  and  men  have 
learned  to  fear  that  what  thev  most 
admire  may  be  but  a  suocessml  art 
Old  women  have  long  since  done  all 
in  their  power  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  time.  Wigs  and  fronts,  teeth, 
paint  and  rouge,  have  always  been 
made  use  of  by  those  who  know  not 
how  to  grow  old.  But  they  have 
not  been  able  to  deceive  the  world, 
which  takes  them  at  their  real 
value,  and  can  see  behind  the  screen 
of  unrealities  to  which  they  have  fled 
for  refuge  from  the  print  of  years. 
We  cannot  resist  quoting  a  passage 
from  a  well-known  writer  on  this 
subject,  in  which  she  has  described 
the  appearance  of  an  old  woman 
who  is  not  ashamed  of,  and  has  no 
wish  to  hide  her  age.     '  See  the 

Slaited  border,  or  the  full  ruche  of 
le  cap,  white  as  snow,  circling 
close  round  the  face,  as  if  jealous  to 
preserve  the  oval  that  age  has  lost; 
the  haur  peeping  from  beneath,  finer 
and  more  silken  than  ever,  but 
white  as  that  border,  or  grey  as  the 
shadow  thrown  by  it;  the  com- 
plexion withered  and  faded,  yet, 
being  relieved,  as  nature  has  ap- 
pointed it  to  be,  by  the  still  more 
faded  tints  of  the  hair,  in  a  certain 
degree  delicate  and  fresh ;  the  eyes 
with  most  of  their  former  fire  ox- 
tmguished,  still  surrounded  only 
with  the  chastened  hues  of  age, 
brighter  than  anything  else  in  the 
face ;  the  face  itself,  lined  with  deep 
wrinkles,  but  not  one  that  the 
painter  would  spare;  the  full  hand- 
kerchief, or  rich  bustling  laces  scru- 
pulously covering  neck  and  throat 
reminding  us  that  the  modesty  of 
her  youth  has  survived,  though  not 
its  charms;  some  deep  sober  shawl 
or  scarf,  which  the  French  rightly 
call  le  drapeau  de  vUillefemme,  care- 
fully concealmg  the  outline  of  the 
figure,  though  not  its  general  femi- 
nme  proportions— all  brillant  con- 
trasts, as  all  violent  passions,  ban- 
ished from  the  picture,  and  replaced 
Ifj  a  harmony  which  ia  worth  them 
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all/   Th9  same  writer,  who  has  so 
admirably  depicted  oq  old  woman 
whom  every  one  must  venerate  and 
love,  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  moral 
inflnenoe  that  such  an  one  must 
have  over  the  society  in  which  she 
lives.    Having  gone  through  all  the 
'progressive  periods  of  life/  having 
passed  through  its  sunshine  and  its 
shade,  she   'now  casts  them  all 
aside/  and  asserts  her  claim  to  our 
respect  in  the  simple  fact  of  her  age. 
She  knows  that  *to  all  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel  her 
silver  looks  are  more  precious  than 
the  most  golden  tresses  money  could 
purchase— her  pale  cheek  more  in- 
teresting than  the  finest  bloom  art 
oould  simulate— her  modest  cover- 
iDgs  more  attractive  than  the  most 
wonderfully  preserved  remains  of 
beauty  she  could  exhibit— her  whole 
venerable  aspect  of  age  more  lovely 
than   the  very  best  imitation  of 
youth  she  oould  possibly  get  up ; 
who  not  only  makes  old  age  respect- 
able and  honourable,  but  even  en- 
viable, in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are 
still  toihog  in  the  heat  and  harden 
of  the  day/    In  quoting  this  pas- 
sage almost  at  length,  we  render, 
en  passant,  the  best  tribute  we  could 
pay  to  the  right  feeling  and  eloquent 
description  of  one  who  has  written 
so  truthfully  and  well  on  the  art  of 
dress.  We  wish,  with  all  our  hearts, 
that  her  words  would  sink  deep  into 
the  minds  of  the  young  and  old  of 
our  time.    The  old  would  teach  a 
lesson  to  the  young  which  they  have 
great  need  to  learn,  and  the  young 
would  know  that  the  unspeakable 
charm  of  the  picture  which  has  been 
so  admirably  drawn  lies  in  the  fact 
that  not  even  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  her  youth  and  admiration  did  this 
old   lady  ever  lav  aside,  or  even 
lightly  tamper  with  that  modesty 
and  refinement  which  are  in  every 
sense  the  crowning  graces  of  wo- 
manhood. 

How  different  must  be  the  infin- 
ence  of  that  meretricious  style  of 
dress  of  which  the  distinctive  fea* 
ture  is  unreality  and  imposture,  and 
its  chief  merit  successful  simulation  1 
How  truly  does  the  'Saturday'  say 
that  it  has  a  demoraliziog  effect! 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  wo- 
men consent  to  indignities  and  to  a 


system  of  imposture  that  they  may, 
as  they  are  assured  and  hope  will 
be  the  case,  make  themselves  more 
captivating?  No  one  disfigures  her- 
self for  the  purpose  of  disfiguration. 
No  one  adopts  a  costume  because  it 
is  ugly  and  may  take  away  from  her 
channs.  However  unbecoming  a 
fftshion  may  be,  it  is  adopted  not  with 
any  idea  that  it  is  so,  but  under  the 
impression  that  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. Dyes  and  cosmetics  are  used 
to  heightoi  beauty  or  to  conceal  de- 
fects; and  for  the  same  purpose 
these  novel  coDtrivances  have  been 
brought  into  foshion.  It  is  remark- 
able that  while  the  crinoline  was 
introduced  to  conceal  a  fftct,  so  these 
more  recent  novelties  make  all  who 
adopt  them  appear  to  be  in  the  very 
condition  which  the  crinoline  was 
intended  to  conceal. 

It  is  intelligible  that  elderly 
women,  who  are  conscious  of  the 
ravages  of  time«  who  know  that  they 
are  no  longer  young,  and  that  the 
bloom  of  youth  has  left  their  cheeb;, 
upon  which  the  lapse  of  years  has 
stamped  its  indelible  traces,  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  simulate 
that  which  they  nave  outlived,  espe- 
cially when  they  consider  what  are 
called '  the  claims  of  society '  to  be 
of  parmount  importance,  and  care 
only  for  the  world  and  its  charms, 
and  live  only  for  society.  But  it  is 
incredible  that  the  young,  who  have 
sustained  no  loss,  who  have  no 
groond  of  complaint  against  the 
cruel  iron  grasp  of  time,  should  have 
recourse  to  expedients  which  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  their  early 
years.  The  roundness  of  form,  the 
graceful  curves,  the  soft  tmts,  which 
belong  to  youth  are  theirs  in  all 
their  fulness.  They  have  no  need 
to  use  false  lights,  because  they  have 
no  defects  to  conceal.  Why,  then, 
should  th^  adopt  a  fashion  which, 
however  much  it  may  assist  tiieir 
elders,  cannot  be  of  any  service  to 
them?  What  man  in  his  senses 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  attracted 
by  a  painted  doll?  If  the  object 
of  dress  is  to  clothe  without  dis- 
iigurlng  the  form,  and  if  marriage 
is  the  desideratum  of  all  young 
ladies,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise 
in  them  to  mar  their  prospects  by 
the  adoption  of  a  lashion  whiohi 
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however  prevalent  it  may  be,  is  not 
only  tmsnited  to  youth,  but  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  tricks  of  the  demi' 
monde,  who  have  no  scruple  about 
hanging  out  false  lights  to  entrap 
the  unwary.  We  remember  an  in- 
stance of  a  young  lady  of  consider- 
able personal  attractions,  whose  only 
fault  had  been  a  certain  pallor, 
which,  after  all,  though  peculiar, 
was  not  actually  unbeoonung,  but 
which  had  recently  disappeared. 
She  asked  a  friend  upon  whom  she 
was  calling  to  lend  her  a  veil,  which, 
when  she  returned  it,  was  all  co- 
vered with  rouge  and  paint  It  had 
been  noticed  that  she  had  of  late  a 
beautiful  bloom  upon  her  cheeks, 
which  had  taken  the  place  of  her 
former  pallor,  and  it  was  hoped,  by 
those  who  were  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards her,  that  the  change  was 
owing  to  renovated  health  rather 
thaxk  to  art;  but  it  turned  out  she 
was  a  mass  of  paint  and  rouge.  Eye- 
brows and  eyelids  were  darkened; 
paint  and  rouge  were  kberally  used ; 
and  she  had  become  nothing  better 
than  a  painted  doll.  Her  skin  and 
complexion  soon  resented  this  treat- 
ment, and  became  so  injured  by  the 
constant  use  of  cosmetics,  that  it 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  option,  but 
became  a  necessity  to  her  to  use 
fictitious  and  meretricious  arts.  Her 
fixed  brilliant  colouring,  dark  eye- 
brows, and  glittering  eyes  became 
actually  repulsive. 

Some  persons  who  carefully  watch 
over  the  education  of  young  girls, 
resolutely  set  their  faces  against 
that  wide  field  of  literature  which 
comes  under  the  designation  of 
novels.  We  have  no  intention  of 
discussing  the  wisdom  of  a  whole- 
sale objection  to  a  kind  of  reading 
which  undoubtedly  has  its  advan- 
tages, because  it  is  a  large  question, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  books 
which  come  under  this  class  which 
are  decidedly  objectionable,  and 
which  would  lay  open  to  the  youth- 
ful mind  a  state  of  things  of  which 
the  less  they  know  the  letter.  But 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they 
who  are  so  watchful  and  tenacious 
upon  this  point  are  quite  indifferent 
upon  a  matter  which  is  at  least 
e(}ually  injurious.  When  a  young 
girl  'comes  out'  mto  socieiyi  the 


utmost  care  and  consideration  are 
paid  to  her  appearance,  avowedly  for 
a  particular  object— that  she  may 
attract  young  men.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this—to  insure  admira- 
tion, which  the  chaperons  designate 
'her  success *~no  tricks  are  con- 
sidered to  be  out  of  place.  If  she 
is  pale,  and  it  is  unbecoming,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  rouge-pot,  which 
is  judiciously  used  by  the  experi- 
enced hand  of  an  anxious  chaperon. 
If  she  16  thin  and  spare,  and  her 
figure  is  not  fully  developed,  the 
dressmaker  is  instructed  to  supply 
what  nature  has  omitted,  and  by 
dint  ot  pads  to  impart  a  roundness 
which  does  not  exist.  If  she  is  the 
reverse,  then  the  budding  charms 
are  to  be  exhibited,  and  low  dress- 
ing is  adopted.  In  short,  the  one 
idea  is  to  make  the  most  of  a  young 
girl's  'points/  and  to  hide  her  de- 
fects. She  is  introduced  into  society 
very  much  as  horses  are  taken  to 
fairs  for  sale.  Her  'points,'  her 
'  paces,'  are  carefully  stiMlied  before- 
hand, and  the  chaperon  takes  tiie 
place  and  performs  the  part  of  the 
salesman.  Her  daughter's  establish- 
ment in  the  world  is  the  erne  all- 
absorbing  idea,  and  men  are  valued 
according  to  their  rent-roll.  As 
dress  is  me  means  by  which  fieivour- 
able  impressions  are  first  made,  it 
plays  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
game,  and  all  the  tricks  and  entice- 
ments of  which  dress  is  capable  aro 
adopted  without  any  hesitation.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  those  per- 
fectly innocent  embellishments  which 
relate  to  the  preference  of  one  dress 
for  another,  or  for  one  style  for  an- 
other. These  are  most  legitimate  and 
innoceni  We  refer  to  those  impos- 
tures in  dress  by  which  thingsseem  to 
be  which  are  not,  and  the  adoption  of 
which  is  in  itself  a  great  indignity  to 
the  whole  race  of  womankind.  No 
one  is  bound  to  dress  bertiulf  unbe- 
comingly; but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  than  justified  in  making  the 
best  use  of  nature's  gifts.  Our  pro- 
test is  against  the  introduction  of 
novelties  by  which  women  are  taught 
to  impose  upon  the  world,  which 
cannot  hH  to  have  a  demoralizing 
influence  over  them,  and  which  de- 
secrate that  modesty  which  is  the 
beet  jewel  a  woman  can  wear. 
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ONE  ddoeption  inyolves  a  thou- 
sand deceptions,  say  the  ap- 
proTed  text -books  of  moralitj. 
Those  who  took  the  tronble  to  read 
the  record  of  Mr.  Felix's  adyentores 
in  the  north  will  easily  recognise 
the  predicament  in  which  he  was 
now  placed.  He  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  a  first-rate  shot, 
and  there  now  lay  before  hhn  the 
option  of  maintaining  that  reputa- 
tion on  some  lowland  j^astures  where 
no  depraved  gillie  could  possibly 
become  his  proxy,  or  of  disooyering 
and  <»Dfe8sing  the  mendadous  trick 
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by  which  he  had  sought  to  impose 
upon  his  friends  while  on  the  moors. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  the  weak' 
nesses  of  human  nature  need  not  be 
told  which  course  of  action  Mr. 
Felix  chose,  nor  that  he  determined, 
with  all  his  enar^,  to  acquire  skill 
in  shooting  dunng  the  few  days 
which  had  to  elapse  before  the 
slaughter  of  partridges  commenced. 
Straightway,  therefore,  the  inci- 
pient sportsman  took  to  the  killing 
of  pparrows,  and  from  morning  till 
night  the  crack  of  his  ^n  resounded 
through  the  trees  which  encompass 
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his  house.  Several  times,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  he  had  nearly  added 
peasant-fihootiDg  to  the  list  of  his 
performanoes;  his  gardener^  espe- 
cially, having  to  work,  daring  this 
period,  on  what  might  be  called  the 
edge  of  his  grave.  Mr.  Felix  had 
begun  by  aiming  at  finches  and 
blackbirds  as  they  sat  on  the  nearest 
rose-boshes  or  hopped  across  the 
lawn;  but  from  that  exciting  exer- 
cise he  speedily  diverged  into  the 
shooting  of  flying  birds,  and  here  it 
was  that  he  hovered  on  the  brink  of 
manslaughter  for  several  days.  In- 
deed, a  butcher's  boy,  who  had  a 
charge  of  No.  8  shot  pass  just  over 
his  shoulder,  went  back  to  the  vil- 
lage and  declared  that  the  owner  of 
the  Beeches  had  gone  mad;  that  he 
was  roaming  through  the  grounds 
in  a  semi-nude  state,  and  trying 
hard  to  kill  whomsoever  approached 
the  house.  It  needed  only  one  or 
two  repetitions  of  the  story  to  make 
the  whole  village  believe  that  my 
friend  had  tarred  and  feathered  him- 
polf  in  order  to  represent  a  wild  In- 
dian, and  that  he  had  already  shot 
two  of  his  servants. 

However,  by  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber Mr.  Felix  was  so  convinced  of 
his  expertness  that  he  had  now  no 
more  fear  of  being  obliged  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  Highland  escapade. 
It  was  arranged  that  in  the  mean- 
time we  should  shoot  over  a  largo 
farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Beeches,  where  the  birds  were  known 
to  be  plentiful.  Mr.  Felix  had  him- 
self provided  the  hens  wherewith  to 
hatch,  in  the  meadows  around  the 
house,  some  five  or  six  dozen  eggs 
that  bad  been  forsaken ;  and  doubt- 
lees  his  anticinations  of  easy  shoot- 
ing were  greatly  raised  by  the  tame- 
ness  of  the  young  t»ird6,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  take  in  his  hand 
and  mentally  mark  as  material  for 
the  exercise  of  his  deadly  skill. 

'  Now/  he  said, '  as  soon  as  break- 
fast is  over  I'll  show  you  how  far 
my  breech-loader  will  carry,  I  sup- 
pose the  fellows  who  tell  you  they 
always  shoot  with  breech-loaders  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  mean 
you  to  suppose  that  they  want  to 
give  the  partridges  a  chance.  Don't 
believe  'em.  It  is  only  to  excuse 
themselves  when  they  miss,  for  then 


they  always  declare  the  birds  were 
out  of  shot  But  ril  show  you  at 
what  distance  my  breedi-loader  can 
kill.' 

Mr.  Felix  was  indeed  so  excited 
that  he  ventured  to  accept  a  cigar — 
always  a  hazardous  experiment  for 
him.  When  we  at  length  started  to 
meet  the  keeper,  my  friend  had 
loaded  his  gun,  for  what  purpose 
was  not  quite  apparent ;  bat  as  we 
arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  carriage- 
drive  he  peremptorily  bade  me  stop. 

'  There  s  always  a  blackbird  ou 
that  birch-tree  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  and  when  yon  make  any 
noise  he  flies  across  and  gives  you 
a  capital  shot.' 

'  How  often  have  you  tried  ?' 

•Hushl' 

He  crept  forward  a  few  paces,  un- 
til he  was  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  birch-tree. 

'You  will  be  sore  to  kill  some- 
body if  you  fire  tbroagh  the  hedge,' 
I  said. 

At  that  moment  Itr.  Felix's  fa- 
vourite blackbird,  With  a  loud  whirr 
and  cackle,  dipped  down  £rom  the 
tree  and  fleW  across  the  avenue. 
Bang!  want  the  right  barrel,  and 
immediately  afbetwu^s  my  friend 
uttered  a  most  unnecessary  ejacula- 
tion. 

'  But,'  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  not  without  a  guilty 
look, '  I  think  1  knocked  a  feather 
out  of  his  tail.' 

It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  point 
out  to  him  that  the  blackbird  was 
out  of  sight  before  he  fired,  for  he 
knew  it  But  Mr.  FellXi  determined 
that  he  should  at  once  show  hia 
own  dexterity  and  the  power  of  his 
breech-loader,  was  not  to  be  baffled 
by  the  unconscionable  swiftness  of 
a  blackbird;  and  the  next  moment 
I  saw  him  level  his  gun  at  a  robin 
that  had  hopped  on  to  the  top  of  the 
hedge  which  divided  the  carriage- 
drive  from  a  meadow  wherein  some 
people  were  working. 

'  Why,  it's  a  robin,'  I  said. 

'No,  it  isn't,'  he  replied,  as  he 
screwed  down  his  right  eye  to  the 
barrel. 

Presently  there  was  a  loud  report; 
the  unfortimate  bird  tumbled  dowu 
through  the  bosh,  and  the  next 
tiling  we  saw  was  the  apparition  of 
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to  old  troman  who  had  followed  the 
explosion  with  a  loud  shriek. 

'Oh!  master,  you'ye  killed  me, 
yonVe  killed  me,  indeed  you're 
killed  me !  Tou'ye  shot  me  tlm)Tigh 
and  through;  and  the  poor  children 
as  hasn't  a  bit  o'  bread  to  put  in 
their  mouths—^* 

'My  good  woman,'  said  Felix, 
*  what  are  you  talking  about? 

She  came  forward,  with  her  lean, 
brown  arm  laid  bare,  and  sure 
enough  there  was  blood  trickling 
down  from  a  scratch  which  a  spent 
pellet  had  inflicted.  Felix  could 
not  quite  conceal  his  dismay,  but 
he  affected  an  air  of  sublime  con- 
tempt 

'Faugh!  What  are  you  making 
a  noise  about?  Ifsonlya  scratch, 
and  here's  fire  shillings  for  you.' 

•Fire  shillings!  Oh,  you  mon* 
Bterr 

Such  was  the  exclamation  we 
heard  afl  we  moved  on ;  for  the  old 
woman,  calculating  on  the  wound 
producing  her  a  magnificent  sum, 
was  simply  struck  speechless  by  the 
offer  of  this  insignificant  salye.  It 
was  not  until  we  were  almost  out  of 
hearing  that  she  recovered  the  use 
of  her  voice,  and  then  her  indigna- 
tion and  sarcasm  had  rather  lost 
their  point 

We  had  not  long  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  keeper  when  Mr. 
Felix*s  brace  of  pointers  were  at 
work,  and  my  friend  had  both  bar- 
rels on  full  cock.  I  saw  that  his 
hand  trembled,  and  that  there  was 
a  spasmodic  action  in  the  front  of 
his  throat  similar  to  ihat  which 
seems  to  trouble  all  gentlemen  While 
making  an  after-dinner  speech.  He 
afiTected  to  be  particularly  interested 
in  the  working  of  the  dogs,  and  yet 
there  was  a  singular  incoherence  in 
his  remarks. 

Suddenly  the  pointer  next  Mr. 
Felix  became  motionless  as  though 
struck  with  a  paralytic  shock.  Her 
whole  frame  trembled  with  excite- 
ment, and  there  was  an  involuntary 
crouching  about  the  shoulders,  a 
stretchiDg  of  the  neck  and  stififening 
of  the  tail,  which  told  its  own  story. 
Felix  moved  forward,  his  retriever 
at  his  heels.  As  he  cautiously  ad- 
vanced a  terrific  whirr  of  wings 
arose  immediately  in  front  of  iim; 


my  friend  threw  his  iiead  up  and 
fairly  dropped  his  gun  with  fright 

'  All  right,  sir,'  said  the  keeper, 
coolly,  as  Mr.  Felix,  with  a  crimson 
face,  stooped  down  to  pick  up  his 
breech-loader.  '  I've  marked  'em. 
They're  down  near  the  river  there; 
and  we'd  better  follow  them  before 
going  across  the  meadow.' 

But  the  rosy  flush  had  left  Mr. 
Felix's  &oe.  He  was  now  deadly 
pala 

'  I'm  afraid,'  he  said  to  me,  in  a 
mournful  voice, '  that  your  cigar  has 
not  agreed  with  me.  Pray  go  on 
yourself,  and  I  will  rest  on  this  stile 
for  a  little  time.' 

'  Shall  I  go  bacTr  for  some  brandy, 
sir?' said  the  keepoi,  mildly  oom- 
passionate. 

'  No/  reph'ed  Felix,  with  a  sHght 
shudder.  '  Leave  me  here :  I  shall 
be  well  presently.' 

He  must  be  a  very  near  friend  in- 
deed whose  illness  you  remember 
when  the  first  of  September  opens 
with  decent  weather,  plenty  of  burds, 
and  dogs  that  know  their  business. 
Mr.  Felix  was  very  soon  quite  for- 
gotten; and  the  tot  thing  that  re- 
called bim  to  our  recollection  was 
the  sudden  discharge  of  two  barrels 
near  the  spot  where  we  had  left  him. 
The  keeper  was  looking  in  that 
dfrection  at  the  moment,  and  saw 
the  smoke  slowly  rise  into  the  air. 

'  I  hope  Mr.  Felix  isn't  hurt,'  he 
said. 

•Whyf 

'  There  were  no  birds  on  the  wing 
when  he  fired;  and  perhaps  some 
accident  has  set  his  gun  off— least- 
ways we'd  better  look :  hadn't  we, 
sir?' 

When  we  returned  to  the  spot 
where  we  had  left  Mr.  Felix  sitting, 
wo  found  the  sick  man  not  only  well 
but  in  the  best  spirits. 

'Here,'  said  he,  with  a  triumph- 
ant smile, '  look  at  these  1' 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it :  what  he  held  up  were  three  par- 
tridges, in  prime  condition. 

'  Where  did  you  put  'em  up,  sir  ?* 
inquired  the  keeper. 

•  Here.' 

'Here?' 

'  Why,'  said  Mr.  Felix,  reddening 
again, '  do  you  think  I  shot  them  on 
the  ground  f 
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'Oh  no,  sir;  only  I  axed  the 
question.  Bat  they're  fine  birds, 
sir:  and  are  voa  well  enough  to  go 
with  ug  now?' 

'  Yes,  I'm  better/  said  Felix,  deli- 
yering  up  the  birds  to  the  bag  in  a 
quite  pictuieaque  and  imposing 
manner. 

Thereafter  we  began  to  beat  up  a 
long  field  of  turnips;  and  Mr.  Felix, 
strode  out  as  manfully  as  the  graoeAil 
rotundity  of  his  person  permitted. 

'  I  don't  think  it  bad/  said  he/  to 
knock  orer  three  birds  with  two 
charges.  You  know  I'm  not  a 
crack  ehot ;  and  reaUy  I  don't  think 
it  bad/ 

•Nor  I  OTfcher/  I  replied.  'Bat 
do  you  know,  Mr.  Felix,  that  Smith 
declares  there  were  no  birds  wliat- 
OTer  on  the  wing  when  you  shot?' 

Til  tell  you  what  it  is/  said 
Felix,  hotly, '  Smith  is  an  impudent 
vagabond,  who  would  be  a  poacher 
but  that  he  gets  well  paid  for  being 
a  keeper;  and  I  assure  you  he  is 
celebrated  for  being  the  Tecy  biggest 
liar  in  Kent  and  that's  saving  a 
good  deal.  No  birds  up?  Why* 
the  man  must  either  be  blind  or  a 
raving  maniac.  I  think  the  dis- 
gusting impertinence  of  fellows  like 
him  all  arises  from  this  Beform 
Bill;  and  I  amamaoed  that  a  lot  of 
gentlemen  and  landowners  should 
give  over  the  government  of  the 
country  to  cads  and  poachers.  Oon- 
servatives?  Bah  I  I'll  tell  you 
what— this  man  is  not  my  master 
yet;  and  111  soon  let  him  find  oat 
what  his  situation  is  worth  if  he 
does  not  become  a  great  deal  more 
respectftil  I' 

There  is  always  something  wrong 
with  a  man's  digestion  or  his  tem- 
per (though  these  may  be  ccmsidered 
to  he  synooymous  terms)  when  he 
begins  to  talk  politics  on  the  fiist  of 
September;  and  until  this  day  I  am 
of  opinion  tbat  had  there  not  been 
some  grounds  for  Smith's  insinua- 
tion, Mr.  Felix  would  not  have  been 
so  angry  when  it  was  hinted  that  he 
had  butchered  three  sitting  par- 
tridges. However,  there  was  no 
need  to  raise  an  unnecessary  dis- 
turbance by  insisting  on  the  con- 
viction of  the  murderer;  for  Mr. 
Felix,  as  he  himself  admitted,  was 
not  a  'crack  shot/  and  the  con- 


sciousness that  we  beb'eved  in  his 
prowess  might  nerve  him  for  ho- 


Now  on  the  very  edge  of  this  field 
of  turnips  which  we  had  just  en- 
tered lay  a  covey  of  birds,  appa- 
rently but  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
Mr.  Felix.  With  the  tread  of  a  cat 
he  went  forward,  until  he  must  have 
been  able  to  see  the  partridges  as 
they  sat  together  among  the  deep 
green  leaves.  They  were  not  over 
twelve  yards  from  him  when  they 
rose^  and  the  sudden  flutter  of  wmgs 
was  certainly  sufficient  to  startle  one 
not  much  accustomed  to  tiie  sound. 
Up  went  the  gun,  Mr.  Felix  clenched 
his  teeth,  and  the  next  moment  both 
barrels  were  sent  after  the  birds. 
Not  one  fell. 

For  a  moment  Felix  looked  after 
the  covey  in  mute  and  undisguised 
astonishment,  following  their  low, 
straight  flight  as  if  he  en)eoted 
every  moment  to  see  one  of  them 
drop.  Then  he  turned  and  walked 
over  to  me. 

'  I've  made  a  mistake.'  he  said. 

'How?' 

'  I  fancied  this  gun  would  cany 
as  well  as  my  muzzleJoader ;  in- 
deed my  gunmaker  warranted  it  to 
shoot  as  hard  and  close  as  a  Joe 
Manton.  Now  I  find  it  will  notkiU 
at  forty  yards.' 

'When  did  you  try  it?' 

'Just  now,  at  the  oovey  that  rosd 
down  my  way/ 

'The  birds  were  about  a  dozen 
yards  from  you  when  they  rose,  and 
about  twenty  when  you  fired.' 

Mr.  Felix  paused  for  a  moment^ 
apparently  uncertain  whether  to  be- 
come angry  or  treat  the  whole  affidr 
with  contempt 

'  That's  your  fun/  he  said,  with  a 
sneer,  as  he  walked  ofi^  '  and  it*s  a 
pity  you  can't  find  another  sort  of 
joke.' 

There  were  plenty  of  birds  in  the 
turnips,  and  there  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Mr.  Fdix  a  sufficient  number  of 
those  easy  shots  which  even  a  £eff- 
mer's  bo^  would  be  asnamed  to 
take.  Felix,  neverthelessf,  invariably 
fired  the  moment  the  birds  rose 
from  the  ground ;  and  as  invariably 
missed.  By  the  time  we  were  at 
the  end  of  the  turnips,  he  had  not 
added  one  to  the  bag. 
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He  sat  down  upon  a  sidle^  and  put 
his  gon  in  a  oontemplatiye  attitnde 
across  his  knees. 

'After  all/  he  said,  '  doesn't  it 
seem  an  ignominions  tiling  for  a 
man  to  be  going  after  these  poor 
birds,  armed  with  all  the  appliances 
which  science  can  invent,  and  shoot- 
ing them  downright  and  left.  Y^7« 
it's  downright  slaughter:  they  have 
not  a  chance.' 

'  Oh  yes,  they  have,'  I  hinted. 

'  I  mean,  sooner  or  later  they  are 
sore  to  be  shot,'  replied  Felix,  with 
a  slight  blush.  '  Now  I  think  there 
is  something  noble  and  fine  in  being 
able  to  shoot  a  seagull  flying  with 
an  arrow.  That  is  a  triumph  of  per- 
sonal skill ;  whereas  here,  it's  youT 
gnnmaker,  or  the  size  of  shot  you 
use,  or  your  dogs  that  do  it  all.  I 
confess  I  don't  see  the  ftm  of  this 
kind  of  thing.' 

My  philosophic  companion  having 
for  some  minutes  drummed  on  the 
stile  with  his  heels,  proceeded  to  try 
the  contents  of  his  pocket-flask; 
after  which  he  be^  to  bestir  him- 
self ih)m  his  reverie. 

'  Now/  he  said,  'I  have  a  proposal 
to  make.  I  don't  think  much  of  the 
working  of  these  pointers.  Will 
yon  take  them,  and  I  shall  go  off 
thiongh  this  stubble  xm  here  with 
the  retriever  only?  I  lue  Hie  idea 
of  stalking  game,  because  it  makes 
you  independent  of  dogs  and  adds 
to  one's  excitement' 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  M^. 
Teiix  rose  and  went,  and  I  saw  him 
no  more  for  about  an  hour.  But 
during  that  time  we  heard  him 
firing  briskly,  and  knew,  by  the 
mund  of  his  gun,  that  he  was  roam- 
ing about  in  evety  possible  direction, 
but  always  keeping  far  away  from 
tis.  The  number  of  cartridges  he 
expanded  in  that  hour  must  have 
oostafortune,and  I  was  very  anxious 
to  see  the  result  At  last  we  came 
upon  him,  seated  on  a  bank,  with  a 
pocket-flask  in  his  hand. 

'You  have  had  plenty  of  shooting/ 
I  suggestpd. 

'Oh,  yes/  said  Felix,  cheerfhlly, 
'and  I  nave  something  to  show  for 
ft    Look  there!' 

He  pointed  to  ike  long  grass  by 
his  side;  but  his  impatience  to  show 
tu  what  he  had  killed  caused  him 


to  lay  down  his  pocket-flask  and  flsh 
out  the  game  himself  The  gentle 
reader  will  probably  disbelieve  me 
when  I  say  that  there  was  actually 
a  smile  of  triumph  on  his  face  as  he 
held  up— 4L  jay,  a  rabbit,  and  two 
house-pigeons 

'  That  is  all  you  have  shot  to-day  ?' 

'Yes.' 

Alas!  for  the  unhappy  keeper. 
He  burst  out  into  an  uncontrollable 
snigger  of  laughter,  and  in  vain 
tried  to  conceal  his  misdeed  by 
taming  away  his  head.  The  face 
of  Mr.  Felix  at  this  moment  was 
awM  to  behold.  I  believe  he  would 
have  given  the  half  of  his  fortune 
to  be  allowed  to  shoot  this  man: 
the  anger  revealed  by  his  eyes  was 
terrible. 

'  Dont  you  think  it  a  fair  mom- 
ing*s  work?'  he  said,  with  a  forced 
smile,  and  with  a  tremendous  efibrt 
to  look  as  tiiough  he  hod  not  heard 
the  keeper. 

'Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Felix,  you 
went  out  partridge-shooting.' 

'  But  if  I  get  a  decent  shot  at 
tilings  that  are  much  more  difficult 
to  }mi--mitch  more  difficult  to  kill— 
than  partridges,  why  should  I  not 
take  it?  Now  look  at  this  rabbit 
You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  shoot  a 
rabbit  when  he's  at  full  speed ;  and 
I  say  that  a  dead  rabbit  is  worth  a 
dead  partridge  aay  day.' 

All  the  time  he  spoke  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  recusant  game- 
keeper, who  now,  fearful  of  drawing 
down  yengeance  upon  himself, 
moved  off  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  the  retriever  to  get  some 
water.  Felix  followed  him  with 
that  unholy  look,  and  presently  said, 

'If  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
go  over  this  ground  again  to-mor- 
row, instead  of  gomg  at  once  into 
Herts,  I  promise  you  we  shall  not 
be  troubled  by  this  man's  exuberant 
fan.' 

'  But  he  is  the  only  keeper/ 

'Then  Mr.  Summers  must  get 
another/ 

'Who  will  know  nothing  about 
the  country.' 

'  I  tell  you/  said  Felix,  savagely, 
'  that  I  will  not  shoot  another  day 
in  the  company  of  such  a  low-bred 
wretch— i  wiU  not  do  it.  I'll  go 
into  Herts,  if  yon  like,  or  anywhere 
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olBe  yon  ploase;  but  I  come  heie 
to-morrow  only  on  oondition  that 
this  man  is  discharged  to-day. 
Why,  he  has  not  even  offered  to  pnt 
the  game  I've  shot  into  the  ba^l' 

*  He  will  do  so  presently,'  I  hmted ; 
'  and  don't  you  think  that  yon  your- 
self will  be  the  only  sufferer  by  re- 
fusing  to  shoot  any  more  here? 

'  That's  all  you  know/  said  he, 
with  a  horrible  expression  of  malice. 
*  We  get  our  poultry  from  Summers, 
and  the  moment  he  becomes  dis- 
obliging, not  one  blessed  chicken 
shall  enter  the  house.' 

After  this  terrible  threat  Mr.  Fe- 
lix would  speak  no  more,  and  eyen 
refused  to  hear  some  plea  of  de- 
fective education  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  keeper.  He  shouldered  his 
gun,  called  on  the  retriever  to  fol- 
low him,  and  soon  disappeared  on 
another  of  those  mysterious  excur- 
sions which  he  seemed  to  love. 

Before  long  we  again  heard  him 
firing  indiscriminately  into  space, 
and  no  sooner  was  this  signal  heard 
than  the  keeper  came  up  to  me  and 
said— 

'  'Pardon,  sir,  but  waa  Mr.  Felix 
a  talking  of  me  when  he  said  as  how 
he'd  ask  Mr.  Summers  to  sack  me?* 

'Well,  be  was,'  I  said.  'You 
know  you  displeased  him  by  laugh- 
ing when  he  spoke  of  what  he  had 
shot' 

'But  who  could  help  laughin', 
sir?'  asked  the  man,  plaintively. 
'And  if  Mr.  FeUx  tries  to  make 
trouble  atween  mo  and  Mr.  Sum- 
mers, I  hope  as  you'll  tell  him,  sir, 
all  about  it,  and  how  it  happened. 
If  Mr.  Summers  was  here  hisself, 
he'd  s^y  as  he  never  see  sich  a 
sportsman  go  out  shootin  on  the 
first  o'  September.' 

When  we  next  stumbled  upon 
Mr.  Felix,  he  advanced  with  an  easy 
consciousness  which  was  evidently 
meant  to  conceal  his  pride.  He 
came  rapidly  forward  to  us,  holding 
out  at  arm's  length  a  singular- 
looking  object  which  looked  more 
like  a  tattered  scarecrow  than  a  bird. 

'  I've  got  him  this  time/  said  he. 

'What  is  it  V 

'Don't  you  see?  A  partridge!' 

Sure  enough  he  held  in  his  hands 
a  partridge,  or  rather  the  remains  of 
a  partridge,  for  the  unfortunate  bird 


had  had  his  bead  nearly  bbwn  off, 
while  the  body  waa  fialrly  riddled 
with  shot 

'  I  didn't  miss  him,  at  all  events/ 
said  Felix,  regarding  the  mass  of 
ragged  and  clotted  feathers ; '  doesn't 
he  look  as  if  he  had  been  speedily 
put  out  of  pain?' 

'  He  looks  as  if  he  had  been  tied 
to  the  muzzle  of  your  gun  before 
you  shot' 

Mr.  Felix  replied  with  an  uneasy 
laugh ;  and,  having  handed  the  bird 
to  the  keeper,  parsed  on  with  us. 
Kot  twenty  yaras  from  where  he 
had  met  us,  one  of  the  pointers  was 
again  struck  motionless  by  a  scent 
Mr.  Felix,  forgetting  his  contempt 
for  partridge-booting,  pressed  cau- 
tiously forward;  anofas  a  covey  of 
fine  birds  rose  about  fourteen  yards 
ahead,  he  fired  both  barrels  right 
into  the  thick  of  them. 

Chie  hird/eUl 

Oh,  who  shall  paint  the  rapture 
that  now  overspread  Felix's  face, 
and  battled  there  with  the  modest 
simper  by  which  he  strove  to  hide 
his  glowing  satisfaction  I  He  spoke 
quite  kindly  to  the  keeper,  and  re- 
assured the  poor  man's  mind.  He 
took  the  bird  from  the  retriever's 
mouth  and  regarded  it  with  pro- 
found wonder  and  admiration;  he 
plucked  one  of  its  feathers  and  put 
it  in  his  cap;  he  smoothed  down 
its  wings  and  said  'Poor  bird/  and 
tried  to  look  moumfiil.  What 
struck  me  as  being  rather  peculiar 
was  the  fact  that  tibe  capture  of  his 
previous  prize  had  not  in  the  least 
affected  him  in  the  same  way. 

The  day's  work  was  now  about 
over,  and  we  prepared  to  return  for 
diimer.  On  me  wi^  Mr.  Felix  had 
two  shots,  and  missed  them  both  ; 
but  such  a  small  mishap  could  not 
lessen  the  self-glorification  revealed 
by  his  voice  and  manner.  As  we 
walked  through  the  meadow  outside 
the  lawn,  and  drew  near  to  the 
house,  Wc.  Felix  declared  that  he 
saw  a  rook  on  the  ^vel  before  the 
window,  and  in  a  jocular  way  said 
he  would  soon  cure  him  of  his  im- 
pudence. The  bird  hopped  froia 
the  path  on  to  the  lawn,  and  Mr. 
Felix,  creeping  up  almost  on  hands 
and  feet,  soon  found  himself  at  the 
railing's  surroimding  the  garden  in 
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^nt  of  the  house.  I  saw  him  rest 
his  gnn  on  one  of  the  smooth  iron 
bars,  and  before  any  one  could  tell 
him  that  he  was  pointing  straight 
underneath  the  window,  he  had 
fired.  Then  there  was  a  crash! — 
of  broken  and  splintered  panes ;  for 
some  of  the  shot  bad  glanced  from 
the  gravel  and  smashed  the  window 
of  the  drawing-room. 

Before  Mr.  Felix  could  recoTer 
from  his  surprise  and  dismay,  a 
female  figure  appeared  at  the  door, 
and  from  the  top  of  the  steps  sur- 
Teyed  us  three  in  awful  silence.  It 
was  Mrs.  Felix,  whose  naturally 
roseate  face  was  now  further  in- 
flamed by  anger.  A  slight  amount 
of  reasoning  soon  told  her  that  the 
man  from  the  barrel  of  whose  gnn 
smoke  still  ascended  was  the  cul- 
prit; and  indeed  I  was  sorry  for 
the  guilty  wretch  who  had  now  to 
confront  this  terrible  creature. 

'This  is  partridge-shooting,'  she 
said,  with  a  cold  sarcasm  which 
rather  belied  the  fury  of  her  eyes ; 
'  to  go  and  kill  a  poor  jackdaw  in 
front  of  'a  house,  and  to  fire  through 
a  room  in  which  three  children  are 
playing.  This  is  partridge-shooting, 
isit,  Mr.  Felix?' 

•My  dear '   said   Mr.  Felix: 

but  he  was  interrupted  by  a  shrill 
scream  from  his  little  girl,  who, 
running  down  the  steps,  had  come 
upon  the  mangled  carcass  of  her 
pet  jackdaw. 

'Oh!  mamma,  look   at   Jaclde! 


He  hasn't  got  any  head  but  a  bit  of 
his  bill,  and  he's  all  over  blood. 
Who  was  it  did  it?' 

'  It  was  your  papa,  my  girl,  who 
took  a  iackdaw  for  a  partridge,  and 
broke  the  window  and  a  mantelpiece 
ornament,  and  nearly  killed  three 
of  his  ovm  children !' 

Another  of  Mr.  Felix's  children 
came  running  out—a  small  boy  of 
nine  or  ten  vears  of  age. 

'  Papa,  what  did  you  do  with  the 
dead  partridge  that  Harry  was  going 
to  bury  in  the  meadow  behind  the 
summer-house?  Harry  found  it 
this  morning,  and  came  back  for  a 
spade ;  and  then  he  said  he  saw  you 
lift  it  and  carry  it  away.' 

'I  dare  say  youll  find  it  among 
the  other  jackdaws  that  your  papa 
has  shot,'  remarked  Mrs.  Felix, 
cruelly.  'A  dead  partridge  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  shoot' 

'Mrs.  Felix!*  said  the  irate  hus- 
band, with  a  face  purple  with  rage 
and  shama 

But  Mrs.  Felix  turned  contemp- 
tuously away  from  him,  and  marched 
with  the  gait  of  a  queen  along  the 
hall  and  into  the  drawing-room. 
As  for  Felix,  he  looked  as  if  he 
wished  the  eau^h  would  cover  him; 
and  his  embarrassment  was  not  the 
less  painful  and  palpable  on  account 
of  the  ghastly  smile  with  which  he 
spoke  of  'the  ridiculous  things  a 
woman  always  says  when  she  Ib  in 
a  temper,  especially  if  her  stock  of 
brains  be  nothing  to  speak  of.' 

W.B. 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  PACE  TELL  ? 

III'Y  lady  sits :  a  winsome  sight! 

^^    What  should  she  know  of  wrinkling  care  ? 

Her  brow  is  smooth,  as  ivory  white. 

And  youth  and  beauty  both  are  there. 
A  winsome  sight  I  and  yet,  I  ween, 

The  artist,  as  he  draws,  may  trace 
Some  grief  by  men  unknown,  unseen. 

In  yonder  meditatiye  &ce. 

Some  secret  sorrow,  which  anon 

Wells  to  the  surface  silently, 
Toms  light  to  gloom,  like  douds  upon 

The  depths  of  some  fiur  sunlit  sea. 
'  But  modem  beauties,'  lyrics  say, 

'BjfBatoo  wdl  have  learnt  their  parts 
To  yield  to  love's  old-fashioned  sway. 

And  diamonds  long  have  vanquished  hearts. 

'  They  live  so  quick,  there's  little  time 

To  brood  o'er  sentimental  wrong : 
Love's  scarce  a  theme  for  poet's  rhyme ; 

Love's  torch  has  been  extinguished  long.' 
Not  so ;  though  fsushion,  fickle  dame. 

Through  oountless  various  forms  may  change. 
In  girlhood's  breast  the  heart's  the  same. 

And  not  less  wide  the  passion's  range  1 

And  so,  methinks,  if  in  his  task 

The  artist  noting  sorrow's  shade 
On  that  fadr  &ce,  dared  pause  to  ask 

Why  oft  so  fitfully  it  played,— 
The  old,  old  tale  he  still  might  hear. 

The  old. wrongs  yet  his  heart  might  move. 
Of  girlish  hope  borne  down  by  fear. 

Of  lavished  disappointed  love !  T.  H.  S.  £• 
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CANINE  CELEBEITIE8. 

*  I  am  bl8  bighnefli'  dog  at  Kew ; 

Pray  tell  me,  air,  whose  dog  are  you.' 

fTTHOSOEVEB'S  dog  you,  gentle  forgotten;  althongli  canine  celebrity, 

VV   reader,  may  be,  I,  the  gentle  like  human,  yaries  in  its  kind  and 

writer,  am,  for  the  nonce,  M.  Emile  qoality  ? 

Bichebonrg'B  devoted  dc^  and  ar-  Athos  (notorioiu  as  'The  Bed 
dent  admirer.  That  gentleman  has  Dog '  throughout  the  whole  airon- 
bad  the  patience— no,  he  baa  allowed  diasement  of  Melun)  never  knew  his 
bioQself  the  pleasore— of  patting  to-  parents.  His  mother  abandoned 
getiber  a  bulky  volume,  entitled,  iiim  to  the  care  of  a  goat,  who  first 
*  Histoire  des  Gbiens  G^ldbres,'  full  suckled  him,  and  then  discarded 
of  all  sorts  of  stories  about  all  sorts  him  by  means  of  vigorous  thrusts 
of  dogs.  lie  has  been  dog-fishing  with  her  horns.  His  &ther,  an  in- 
on  an  enormous  scale,  and  his  net  corrigible  poacher,  appears  to  have 
has  hauled  to  shore  an  extraordinary  suff^ed  the  penalty  of  the  law  be- 
variety  of  canine  prey.  It  is  to  Im  fore  he  could  lick  his  infiemt  son. 
hoped  that  some  publisher  will.  At  the  pieeent  writing,  Athos  is  two 
with  his  permission,  present  us  with  years  old,  having  been  bom  in  Paris 
the  entire  work  in  an  English  dress,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1865.  Height, 
A  great  many  of  the  dogs  are  quite  twenty  inches;  hair,  carroty  red  ; 
new  to  us.  Nevertheless,  there  are  nose,  sharp;  chin,  round;  counte- 
dogs  historical,  biblical,  and  clas-  nance,  angular.  Personal  peculi- 
si<»l;  serio-comic,  melodramatic,  arity,  a  habit  of  breaking  and  smash- 
tragical,  and  farcical  dogs;  dogs  ing  everything, 
political,  domestic,  and  mendicant;  In  due  time,  Athos  was  put  out 
every  d(^,  in  short,  you  can  imagine,  to  board  and  lodge  with  a  game- 
and  a  great  many  more;  for  after  keeper,  who  taught  him  to  find,  to 
reading  M.  Bichebourg's  amusing  point,  and  to  fetch,  for  twenty  francs 
compilation,  you  will  confess  that  per  month,  or  two  hundred  and 
with  them,  as  often  occurs  with  the  forty  francs  per  annum.  The  pupil 
human  race,  truth  is  strange —  soon  gave  signs  of  promise.  In  a 
atranger  than  fiction.  fortnight  he  could  find  a  hen  in  the 
In  turning  over  his  well-filled  poullxy-yard,  catch  it  at  the  hen- 
pages,  to  select  a  short  example  or  coop,  and  fetch  it  to  the  kennel, 
two,  the  choice  is  rendered  difficult  where  he  discussed  it  in  company 
l^  his  immense  store  of  anecdotic  with  a  couple  of  bandy-legged  ter- 
wealth.    Which  dog  shall  I  first  liers. 

take  by  the  paw  to  introduce  to  the  '  Goodl'  said  the  keeper, when  he 

British  public?    Shall  it  be  a  lady  beheld  the  feathers  with  which  the 

or  a  gentieman?  a  puppy,  or  a  dog  Bed  Dog  had  sofkened  the  straw  of 

advanced  in  years?  a  terrier,  a  turn-  his  bed.   '  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 

Sit,  a  coach-dog,  or  a  mastiff?    At  make  something  of  this  fellow.' 

e  present  moment,  the  weighty  He  at  once  made  out  Athos's  bill 

decision   may  almost  be   left  to  for  the  month: — 

ehance;  for  one  of  the  consequences  '     _,    ..        .    .  _.    „    ^franca. 

•*««M.vl««<i  T   ^««»l«4-   *«.   ciiir  «>«tA  4x^  Board  andlnairuclion  daring  March.  .  20 

"-.perhaps  I  ought  to  say  one  of        Henkuied T j 

the  premomtory  symptoms— of  the         q^h^  i^^^ x 

ahooting  season  is,  that  men's  minds  Leash  broken .  .            .  .  !  .  !  .   i 

are   turned   to  dogs  in  general,  to  Medlcal  attendance  for  IndigesUon  after 

pdnterB    and  retrievers    in    pap-  kuunguieben ^ 

ticular.  Xotai jo 

I  will  therefore  ask  my  sporting  — 

leaders  if  they  ever  had,  and  what  The  months  of  April,  May,  June, 

th^  would  do  were  they  ever  to  July,  and  August  followed,   with 

have,  a  dog  in  the  guise  of  Athos  like  results;  that  is,  the  Bed  Dog, 

the  Terrible-— a  creature  never  to  be  making  daily  progress,  added  pigeons 
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to  hares,  duoks  to  pigeons,  and  rab- 
bits to  dncks.  The  gamekeeper 
had  never  had  a  boarder  so  little 
particular  in  his  choice  of  food. 

On  the  4th  of  September,  the  day 
before  the  opening  of  the  shooting 
season,  Athos's  master.    Monsieur 

H ,  a  rising  young  doctor  with 

a  limited  practice,  came  to  fetch 
him.  The  teacher  brought  him  out 
in  triumph. 

'Monsieur/  he  said,  'you  have 
got  there  a  most  wonderful  dog.  I 
shall  be  curious  to  hear  of  his  per- 
formances/ 

'  Does  he  point  well  T 

'  Nothing  to  boast  of.  He  dashes 
off  in  fine  stjle ;  but  he  listens  to 
nothing,  will  havo  his  own  way, 
flushes  the  game  a  hundred  yards 
off,  runs  after  it  a  mile,  and  then 
comes  down  upon  the  other  dogs 
like  a  thunderbolt.  A  good  crea* 
ture,  nevertheless ;  keen  nose,  sweet 
temper;  all  you  want.* 

'  How  does  he  find  V 

'  Very  tolerably.  But  he  is  some- 
times before  you,  sometimes  behind 
you,  sometimes  to  the  right,  some- 
times to  the  left ;  never  within  gun- 
shot, and  often  not  within  earshot. 
But  a  good  creature,  sharp-eyed, 
sure-footed,  keen-nosed,  sweet-tem- 
pered ;  all  you  want.* 

'  But  I  hope,  at  least,  that  he  can 
fetch?' 

*  Whatever  you  like;,  hares,  rab- 
bits, pheasants,  partridges ;  only  he 
brings  the  hares  and  rabbits  in  quar- 
ters and  the  partridges  in  halves. 
But  an  excellent  creature,  capital 
teeth,  fine  scent,  sweet  temper; 
you  want  nothing  more.' 

'1  can  shoot  with  him,  then  ?* 

'Certainly.  Here  is  his  little 
biU.' 

firancs. 
Six  montbB'  board  and  pat<>rnal  care,  at 
20  fraiics  per  month,  as  agreed.  .  .    120 

16  heofl  killed,  at  3  flr 48 

4  ducks  ditto,  at  j  fir za 

6  pIgeoDs  ditto,  at  X  fr. 6 

18  rabbits  ditto,  at  j  f^. 54 

2  fat  geese  ditto,  at  4i  ft* 9 

1  neigfabonrS*  caU  ditto,  at  5  fr.    ....  15 

Crockery  broken 45 

Sheets,  napkins,  and  towels  torn  and  de- 
voured     120 

Children    bitten,    gendarmes    insulted, 
rural  poUoomen  ecared 100 

Total 529 


'Five  hundred  and  twenty-nine 

francs !'  exclaimed  Monsieur  H , 

frightened  out  of  his  wits,  *  Why, 
the  sum  is  perfectly  exorbitant.' 

'  Not  a  sou  too  much.  Only  keep 
your  dog  a  fortnight,  and  you  will 
see  whether  I  have  overcharged  a 
single  item.' 

'Athos  must  be  a  confounded 
thief,  then—a  thorough  brigand  T 

'Not  at  alL  He's  only  young; 
fond  of  play.  He  kills  right  and 
left;  he  plunders;  he  devours.  But 
he's  almost  a  puppy;  he'll  grow 
steadier  with  age.  A  good  creature, 
Bweet-temperea ;  the  very  thing  for 
you.' 

Monsieur  H paid  the  money 

with  a  faalf-suppressed  sigh,  and 
started  for  the  farm  over  which  he 
was  to  shoot  next  day  in  company 
with  a  few  select  Mends  and  Athos 
the  Terrible. 

The  night  pajssed  quietly  enough. 
The  only  serious  discussion  the  Bed 
Dog  had  was  with  the  house-dog, 
the  shepherd's  dog,  the  lap-dog,  and 
the  eight  pointers,  his  future  com- 
panions. The  whole  was  summed 
up  in  a  few  torn  ears  and  an  ad- 
ministration of  the  whip  by  a  wag- 
goner, whose  hand  was  as  heavy  as 
his  slumbers  were  light.  Next 
morning,  at  seven,  the  sportsmen, 
after  swallowing  a  cup  of  caft-^u- 
lait,  which  was  to  support  them  till 
eleven,  and  Athos  with  a  capon  on 
his  consoienoe,  which  enabled  him 
to  wait  for  the  first  wounded  bare, 
ranged  themselves  in  battle  aixay. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  at  a  covey 
of  partridges  immediately  after  en- 
tering a  field  of  beetroot  A  bird 
fell  at  Athos's  nose ;  he  looked  at  it 
disdainfully,  and  set  off  in  chase  of 
the  rest  of  the  covey.  Unluckily, 
it  kept  up  on  the  wing  until  it 
reached  the  Marquis  de  Bonton*8 
property.  Athos,  caring  little  for 
such  trifles,  followed  it  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  legs  and  his  lungs. 

'Hang  the  dog!  Here,  Athos!' 
and  other  cries,  burst  forth  from  the 
exasperated  gunners. 

The  noise  attracted  the  marquis  s 
gamekeeper,  who  whistled  the  dog 
to  come  to  him.  But  Athos,  taught 
by  experience  that  a  keeper's  whistle 
is  often  the  precursor  of  his  whip, 
stared  at  the  whistler  and  continued 
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tbo  cbasd,  as  if  the  B^partement  of 
Seine-et-Mame  had  contaiDed  neither 
a  keeper  nor  a  marquis.  Neverthe- 
less, the  stoutest  sinews  will  tire. 
After  having  his  run,  Athos  thought 
fit  to  rejoin  the  sportsmen.  As  he 
sauntered  up  in  one  direction,  the 
marquis's  keei)er  stalked  forward  in 
the  other. 

*  Monsieur/  he  said,  politely,  un- 
covering first  his  badge  of  office  and 
then  bis  head,  '  I  am  very  sorrv  for 
what  has  happened,  for  you  nave 
certainly  there  a  most  wonderful 
dog.  But  we  have  a  painful  duty 
to  perform.  You  will  receive  to- 
morrow a  summons  for  trespass. 
Good  morning.  Monsieur.  I  wish 
you  luck.' 

'A  nice  beginning!*  muttered 
poor  H 

*  If  you  wish  it  to  go  on  better,* 
said  one  of  his  friends,  '1  advise 
you  to  fefiten  Athos  to  your  game- 
bag  behind  you.  Here's  a  capital 
strap.  If  it  breaks,  I  will  pay  for 
all  the  mischief  he  does.' 

The  advice  was  foxmd  good.  A 
minute  afterwards,  Athos  and  his 
master  were  a  semi-attached  couple, 
entertaining  about  the  same  mutual 
affection  as  a  constable  and  his  pri- 
soner. They  set  off  again  to  con- 
tinue their  sport. 

'Parbleu!*^  said  H ;  Mt  was 

the  best  thing  I  could  do.  Grently, 
Athos,  there's  a  good  dog.  I've 
got  you,  however.  Go  at  them, 
now,  all  you  like.' 

Telling  Athos  to  *  go  at  them,' 
was  like  telling  a  thief  to  steal.  He 
did  go  at  them  so  well  that  he  up- 
set his  master,  and  got  loose  by 
tearing  the  game-bag  to  which  ho 
was  fastened.  He  then  celebrated 
his  liberty  by  a  zig-zag  steeplechase, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not 
leave  even  a  lark  upon  the  ground. 

'  I  have  had  enough  of  it  for  to- 
day,' said  H .    'You  will  find 

me  at  the  farm.  Perhaps  you  will 
keep  an  eye  on  Athos.' 

Before  entering  the  house,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  discharge  the 
left  barrel  of  his  gun,  which  he  had 
not  fired.  He  took  aim  at  an  apple, 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  apple 
did  not  fall,  but  the  barrel  burst 
A  handful  of  earth  had  plugged  the 
mouth  of  the  barrel  when  the  Bed 


Dog  had  thrown  him  down  on  the 
ground. 

At  noon  the  sportsmen  returned 
to  luncheon.  The  Bed  Dog  led  the 
way,  seizing,  as  he  entered,  a  fine 
roast  fowl,  breaking  the  dish,  spil- 
ling the  gravy  over  the  farmer's 
wife's  new  dress,  and  upsetting  a 
maidservant  laden  with  a  basket  of 
eggs. 

'  A  pretty  piece  of  business  i'  ex- 
claimed the  former's  wife.  '  If 
people  have  no  better  dogs  than 
uiat,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is 
to  leave  them  at  home.  The  next 
time  the  Bed  Dog  sets  foot  in  here 
the  house  will  be  too  hot  to  hold 
him.' 

'  The  dog  will  be  my  ruin,'  H 

said  to  himself,  turning  as  red  as  a 
new-boiled  lobster.  *If  this  goes 
on,  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. I  must  r^dly  take  some  deci- 
sive step.' 

With  infinite  trouble  he  caught 
the  Bed  Dog ;  then  he  bound  him 
hand  and  foot;  then  he  chcdned  him 
to  an  iron  staple  inside  the  box  of 
his  dogcart,  which  he  double-locked, 
and  fastened  outside  with  an  ad- 
ditional bolt  In  this  way  he  reached 
home  without  much  further  un- 
pleasantness. But  while  his  friends 
were  counting  their  game,  he  made 
a  little  estimate,  for  his  own  edifi- 
cation, of  what  Athos  had  cost  him 
up  to  that  moment : — 

francs 
Keeper's  bill  for  boariaodtrainlcg'  .    5^9 

Capon  for  Athos's  breakfast 4 

Summons  for  trrapoaSk  Ate,  &G. .....  40 

Mending  torn  game-bag .  ..••...    3 

6an  burst }oo 

Boast  fowl,  for  dinner 4 

Diah  broken  .  * j 

Bepladng  merino  dress  spoiled  by  tbe 

spilt  gravy 60 

Basketflil  of  eggs  broken 5 

Total 948 


A     fortnight     passed     without 

H ^"b  friends  hearing  any  news 

of  him  or  of  his  dog.  One  of  them 
at  last  zeoeived  the  following 
note: — 

*My  bbab  Chablbs, 

'  You  know  how  I  hate  that 
fellow  Lejeune,  and  the  cause  of  my 
hatred.  You  are  aware  that  he  be- 
guiled away  my  first  patient,  and 
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persnaded  the  woman  I  loyed  to 
mariyhim.  I  swore  to  be  levenged^ 
and  I  hare  kept  my  word.  I  have 
presented  him  with  Athos;  he  ac- 
cepts the  Bed  Dog. 

'  Ever  yoTiiB,  in  delighted  haste, 
'Hbnbi  H.' 

Of  the  ingemous  atrocity  of  this 
mode  of  vengeance  it  is  needlefis  for 
ns  to  say  a  w<»d. 

Our  next  portrait  is  that  of  a 
drawing-room  dog;  and  as  every- 
body thinks  his  own  dog  the  best, 
the  dearest,  the  most  interesidng  in 
the  world,  M.  Emile  Dumont  (cited 
by  M.  Richebonrg)  shall  present  his 
favonrite  himself. 

Bianchino  (the  diminntive  of  the 
Italian  word,  bianco,  '  white')  is  a 
Spitzberg  dog,  a  race  very  largely 
kept  in  Bnssia,  which  was  intro- 
dnced  to  France  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion— the  only  fenlt  with  which 
it  can  be  reproached.  In  winter, 
Bianchino  is  a  shaggy  lion ;  in  snm- 
mer^  he  is  shorn  close,  poodle 
fashion:  he  is  then  the  drollest- 
looking  creature  in  the  world. 
Brongnt  np  and  educated  by  Cap- 
tain F ^  a  retired  cavalry  officer, 

he  is  consegnently  subjected  to 
strict  military  discipline.  Any  in- 
fraction of  the  rules  is  followed  by 
punishment 

'Ah,  Bianchino  I  you  have  com- 
mitted a  fault,'  is  said  to  him  in 
such  a  case.  'Go  to  prison,  sir. 
Consider  yourself  arrested  for  one, 
two,  or  three  days.' 

At  this  order  Bianchino  droops 
his  head,  tucks  his  tail  between  hm 
legs,  and  walks  off  to  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  room.  There  he 
stands  on  his  hind  1^,  up  against 
the  wall,  with  his  back  turned  to 
the  company,  and  remains  there 
until  set  at  liberty;  that  is,  until  his 
master  has  counted,  with  intervals 
of  silence  more  or  less  long,  'one,' 
'two/  or  'three,'  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence. 

Bianchino  is  very  fond  of  the  cap- 
tain's horse.  He  frequently  visits 
him  in  the  stable,  which  is  shared 
with  another  horse  belonging  to  a 
friend.  These  horses  are  attended 
to  by  different  grooms,  and  receive 
different  rations  of  food.  Now  the 
companion  horse  is  allowed  carrots. 


which  the  captain's  is  not ;  and  the 
deprivation  is  especially  tantalising, 
beoiuse  the  aromatic  roots  are  piled 
within  sight  and  smell  in  a  comer 
of  the  stable. 

It  was  found  that  this  heap 
diminished  rapidly,  more  rapidly, 
indeed,  than  it  &irly  ou^ht  By 
careful  watching  it  was  discovered 
that  Bianchino  was  the  author  of 
the  theft  He  thought  it  haard  that 
his  master's  horse  should  not  fare 
so  well  as  the  other  did,  so  he  pulled 
the  carrots  out  of  the  heap  cme  by 
one,  and  carried  them  to  his  friend, 
who  munched  them  without  scrapie. 

Bianchino  feigns  death  admirably. 
At  a  pretended  sw^Mrd-throst  or  a 
pistol-shot,  he  fi&lls  to  the  ground, 
stretches  himself  out,  and  remains 
motionless  xmtil  the  bagle,  likB  tiie 
trump  of  judgment,  sounds  his  re- 
surrection, and  gives  the  signal  for 
resuming  his  frolics.  This,  however, 
is  only  a  souvenir  of  what  he  wit* 
neased  on  the  field  ot  battle;  for, 
after  serving  in  the  army,  he  retired 
on  half-pay  at  the  same  time  as  the 
captain  did. 

Bianchino  dances  and  waltzes  to 
perfection.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand, rising  on  his  hind  l^s,  he 
follows  the  evolutions  of  his  master's 
hand,  which  is  provided  with  alump 
of  sugar.  He  circles  round  the 
room,  revolving  on  his  own  axis,  and 
keeping  time  to  music  when  played 
to  him,  bIRbt  which  he  is  rewarded 
with  the  sugar.  If,  however,  it  is 
offered  to  him  with  the  left  hand  he 
draws  back  with  off»ided  dignity; 
but  as  soon  as  the  morsel  is  made 
to  chance  hands  he  seises  it  at  once, 
and  maKCB  quick  work  of  it 

In  society  we  are  sometimes 
troubled  with  victors  who  to  their 
other  infirmities  add  the  bad  faabtt 
of  leaving  doors  open  behind  them. 
On  such  occasions  Bianchino  rushes 
at  the  door,  and  does  not  rest  until 
the  bolt  has  caught  the  stapla 

Bianchino  has  also  had  his  fabu- 
lous adventures.  He  went  to  school, 
it  seems,  like  you  and  me.  The 
myth  originated  thus:  He  had  gone 
through  his  performances  b&ra 
a  numerous  audience.  Thechildron 
of  the  party  laughed  till  they  cried. 
A  curly-headed  rogue  went  up  to 
Gaptahi  F.,  and  asked,  'Was  it 
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yon,  Monsieur,  who  taught  him  all 
tiiifl?' 

*0h  dear  no!  'twas  his  sohool- 
master.'  Then,  addressing  the  ju- 
yeniles  oollectiyely,  he  added, '  Yoa 
see,  my  young  friends^  the  result  of 
good  conduct  and  perseverance. 
While  still  a  puppy,  Blanchino  car- 
ried off  all  the  prizes  at  the  Dogs' 
Academy.  Kow  that  his  education 
is  complete,  instead  of  being  a  pupil 
he  has  become  a  teacher.' 

The  children^  mystified^  opened 
their  ^es. 

'  He  now  gives  lessons,'  continued 
Captain  K 

'Does  he  charge  dear  for  them?' 
one  of  the  youn^  folk  inquired. 

'That  depends;  Bianchino  h^8 
his  fiftYOuritee.' 

Upon  whioh  the  child,  turning 
to  his  father,  43aid,  '  Oh,  papa,  it 
would  be  so  nice  if  you  would  let 
him  give  my  dog  Blacko  some  les* 


In  spite  of  all  which  brilliant  suc^ 
oesB,  Bianchino's  existence  was  not 
unclouded.  He  had  a  rival — a  rival 
preferred  to  himself,  who  put  his 
nose  quite  out  of  joint  One  day 
there  came  to  town  a  little  new- 
born babe.  Great  was  the  joy  of 
the  delighted  parents.  The  days 
ware  not  long  enough  to  fondle  the 
child  in ;  the  dog  was  neglected  and 
pushed  aside.  He  growled  inwardly 
as  he  crouched  beneath  the  cradla 
He  wept,  ho  groaned^  he  ground  his 
teeth  at  the  sight  of  the  caresses 
lavished  on  baby.  But  when  he 
saw  the  infant  toddling  from  chair 
to  chair,  when  the  smiling  infant 
threw  his  arms  round  his  neck,  all 
aversion  and  jealousy  disappeared. 
No  longer  regarding  him  as  a  rivals 
be  patronized  him  as  a  prot^6.  He 
rolled  with  him  over  and  over  on 
the  carpet;  he  allowed  his  hair  and 
his  ears  to  be  pulled;  and  on  nigh 
days  and  holidays  even  acted  aa 
hobby-horse,  maintaining  all  the 
while  a  certain  air  of  superiority. 

Bianchino  has  his  place  in  the 
family  circle,  and  his  Dhotograph 
figures  in  the  fiunily  album.  One 
day,  when  the  boy  was  sitting  for 
his  portrait,  the  dog  came  and  lay 
down  at  his  feet  It  is  a  charming 
groups  all  the  better  for  being  per- 
fectly natural  and  unaffected. 


There  are  dogs  who  are  almost 
publio  characters.  Toto,  for  in- 
stance, a  white  poodle  of  the  purest 
breed,  belonged  to  a  Parisian  cafi^- 
keeper.  As  neat  in  person  as  lively 
in  temper,  he  was  the  fEtvourite  not 
only  of  the  master  and  his  men  but 
of  all  the  customers  who  frequented 
the  establishment  But  besides  his 
mere  external  graces  the  poodle  ren- 
dered important  service  by  pfenn- 
ing errands  entrusted  to  him.  Every 
morning,  carrying  the  basket  in  his 
mouth,  he  went  to  fetch  the  rolls  at 
the  baker's.  He  would  make  five  or 
six  journeys,  if  necessary,  not  only 
without  the  slightest  complaint,  but 
•also  with  the  strictest  integrity. 
True,  Toto  fared  sumptuously  every 
day,  but  the  rolls  he  carried  were 
very  tempting. 

One  morning,  as  usual,  Toto  de- 
livered the  basket  of  rolls  to  his 
mistress.  She  counted  them:  one 
was  missing.  The  idea  of  suspect- 
ing Toto's  honesty  never  once  en- 
tered her  head,  bhe  said  to  herself, 
'  The  baker  has  made  a  mistake.'  A 
waiter  was  sent  to  mention  ihe  cir- 
cumstance. '  It  is  possible,'  said  tbo 
baker,  giving  the  man  a  roll  to  make 
up  for  the  one  deficient.  '  I  did  not 
count  them  myself;  but  you  may 
tell  your  mistress  that  we  will  seo 
that  aU  is  right  to-morrow.' 

The  next  day  there  was  again  a 
roll  too  few.  Again  they  went  to 
the  baker's  to  comnloin. 

'1  counted  the  rolls  into  the  basket 
myself,'  he  said,  rather  angrily ;  '  so 
I  am  sure  they  were  ri^ht.  If  your 
poodle  is  a  glutton  it  is  not  my 

This  speech  plainly  accused  Toto 
of  theft;  and  appearances,  unfor- 
tunately, were  much  against  him. 
Nevertheless  his  mistress  persisted 
in  expressing  her  doubts,  so  con- 
vinced did  she  feel  of  Toto's  inno- 
cence. She  decided,  however,  to 
have  him  secretly  followed,  in  order 
to  catoh  him  in  the  fiaict  if  really 
guilty. 

The  next  day  a  waiter,  placed  in 
ambuscade,  saw  him  go  to  the 
baker's,  and  leave  it  with  his  basket 
fulL  Then,  instead  of  taking  l^e 
direct  road  home,  he  turned  off  by 
aside-street  The  waiter,  curious  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  this  manoeuvre. 
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vmiclied  him  into  a  courtyard,  vhere 
he  stopped  before  a  stable-door 
which  had  a  loophole  at  the  bottom, 
to  allow  cats  to  go  in  and  oni  The 
waiter  then  saw  him  set  the  basket 
down,  gently  take  out  a  roll,  and 
present  it  at  the  cat-hole,  where 
another  dog's  month  instantly  re- 
ceived it,  as  if  an  animal  imprisoned 
there  were  awaiting  its  accustomed 
pittance.  That  done,  Toto  took  np 
his  basket,  and  trotted  off  home  as 
fast  as  he  could. 

The  waiter,  on  questioning  the 
portress,  was  informed  that  in  the 
stable  there  was  a  bitch  who  had 
littered  only  three  days  ago;  and  it 
was  exactly  for  the  last  three  days 
that  the  number  of  rolls  brought 
home  was  short  by  one. 

On  returning  he  related  to  his 
mistress  and  the  customers  present 
what  he  had  seen  and  what  the 
portress  had  told  him. 

'CJapitall'  exclaimed  the  lady. 
'Bravo,  Toto!  Qood  dog!  Our 
hearts  would  be  considerably  harder 
than  yours  if  we  treated  such  con- 
duct as  a  crime.*  She  consequently 
ordered  that  Toto  should  have  full 
liberty  of  action  in  the  disposal  of 
the  rolls. 

Toto,  therefore,  using  his  dis- 
cretion, continued  for  a  certain  time 
the  same  allowance  to  the  lady  in 
the  straw;  and  then,  when  she  be- 
gan to  wean  her  pups,  he  honestly 
brought  home,  as  heretofore,  the 
exact  number  of  rolls  delivered  to 
him  by  the  baker. 

Our  next  dog  answers  to  the  name 
of  Diamond;  not  the  Diamond 
whose  destruction  of  mathematical 
papers,  so  calmly  borne  by  the  phi- 
losopher Newton,  is  an  instance  of 
canine  carelessness,  but  a  far  better 
dog,  though  of  minor  celebriiy,  who 
has  been  saved  from  oblivion  by 
M.  Philibert  Audebrond. 

'Viscount,  you  engaged  me  for 
the  third  quadrille,*  said  the  Mar- 
quise de  Servay,arich  young  widow 
who  was  giving  her  first  ball  after 
throwing  off  her  weeds. 

*I  cannot  deny  it,  Madame/  re- 
plied the  Viscount  de  la  Cfa&taigne- 
raie,  a  handsome  young  man,  with 
but  scanty  resources  besides  a  small 
estate  in  the  Nivemais  and  an  al- 


lowance made  him  by  bis  uncle, 
the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  The 
world,  however,  gave  him  credit  for 
a  good  chance  of  obtaining  the 
widow's  hand. 

'When  the  band  commenced  I 
looked  out  for  you ;  but  you  allowed 
me  to  sit  here  without  coming  to 
fetch  me.* 

'  Madame,  I  cannot  deny  the 
fact.' 

'  The  truth  is.  Viscount,  that  you 
like  the  card-table  better  than  the 
ballroom ;  you  prefer  the  Queen  of 
Clubs  and  the  rest  of  her  sisters 
to  keeping  your  engagement  with 
me.' 

*  I  assure  you,  Madame ' 

*  It  is  quite  useless  your  protest- 
ing to  the  contrary  after  acting  thus. 
I  am  sorry  that  such  should  be  the 
case;  but  wretched  is  the  woman 
who  is  foolish  enough  to  set  her 
heart  upon  a  gambler.  You  deserve 
to  be  punished,  and  you  shall  be,  I 
promise  you.' 

'  At  least,  Madame,  I  should  like 
to  know  the  nature  of  my  punish- 
ment' 

'Well,  sir,  it  is  simply  this:  I 
will  save  you  one  of  my  bitch's 
puppies.'  And  with  a  curtsey  she  left 
nim  to  join  her  other  guests. 

At  the  present  day  such  a  speech 
would  sound  vulgar,  nay  coarse,  in 
a  lady's  mouth;  but  in  1782,  and 
at  Bourges,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Berri,  it  waa  merely  a  pro- 
verbial saying,  expressing,  in  excel- 
lent though  old-fashioned  French, 
'  I  will  have  my  revenge.'  During 
the  rest  of  the  evening,  seeing  that 
his  hostess  kept  him  at  a  distance, 
he  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
gravity  of  his  offence,  and  appre- 
hend the  vengeance — a  woman's 
vengeance— with  which  he  had  h^sn 
deservedly  threatened. 

Nevertheless,  a  month  elapsed 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  un- 
pleasant circumstance.  La  Ch&- 
taigneraie,  believing  that  the  Mar- 
quise bore  no  more  malice  than  he 
did  himself,  supposed  that  his  fault 
was  forgiven  or  forgotten.  He  had 
come,  however,  to  too  hasty  a  con- 
clusion. One  January  evening,  on 
his  return  from  shooting,  Fridolin, 
his  valet,  handed  him  the  following 
letter :— 
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'Dear  ViscouHT, 

'  A  promise  is  as  binding  as  a  writ- 
ten engagement.  An  honest  Marqnise 
must  keep  her  word.  I  said  I  would 
save  you  one  of  my  bitches  puppies. 
You  will  receive  it  a  few  minutes 
after  the  delivery  of  this.  Oblige 
me  by  giving  him  the  name  of  Dia- 
mond^ which  his  ancestors  have 
borne  with  unblemished  honour. 

'  Yours,  with  sincere  compliments, 
'  The  Mabquise  nx  Sbbvay/ 

La  Chataigneraio  had  scarcely 
iinished  reading  tho  note  when  a 
servant  entered  and  presented  him 
with  a  basket,  in  which  he  found  a 
little  greyhound  pup.  He  began  to 
swear,  feeling  himself  humiliated 
and  a  laughing-stock.  The  joke,  he 
thought,  had  been  carried  too  far. 
Tho  creature  was  weakly  and  any- 
thing but  handsome ;  so  he  told  Ins 
man  to  tie  a  stone  to  its  neck,  and 
drown  it  in  the  Loire. 

'Poor  thing,'  said  Fridoltn.  'It 
is  not  its  fault  if  Madame  amuses 
herself  at  your  expense.  Let  mo 
keep  it.  Monsieur,  and  bring  it  up. 
I  will  undertake  all  the  trouble  my- 
self.' 

*  Do  as  you  please.  If  Madame 
de  Servay  were  but  a  man!  or  if 
she  only  had  a  brother  to  answer 
for  her  impertinence  1' 

This  jeer  in  action  galled  him 
deeply.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as 
a  good-natured  mystification,  he 
considered  it  meant  as  a  proof  of 
disdain.  He  could  not  drive  it  out 
of  his  mind ;  and  having  heard  that 
India  was  the  real  Eldorado,  he  re- 
solved to  solicit  the  king  for  a  com- 
mission, and  seek  his  fortune  at  Pon- 
dicherry. 

'  Since  my  suit  is  repulsed  thus 
scornfully,*  he  said, '  I  will  console 
myself  by  acquiring  wealth.' 

A  fortnight  afterwards  he  sailed 
from  Marseilles  on  board  the  brig 
'  Duquesne,'  bound  for  the  Camatic. 

When  the  Marquise  de  Servay 
heard  of  his  departure,  she,  in  turn, 
felt  exceedingly  vexed. 

*  What  nonsense  has  he  taken  into 
his  head/  she  exclaimed,  'to  treat 
seriously  in  this  way  a  mere  piece 
of  harmless  pleasantry?  I  was  fond 
of  him,  and  was  quite  prepared  to 
let  him  see  it,' 


'  Ah,  Madame !'  said  a  lady  in  her 
confidence, '  there  are  three  things 
you  should  never  play  with— the 
fire,  your  eyes,  and  your  affections.' 

La  Gh&taigneraie  was  absent  a 
couple  of  years.  He  fulfilled  the 
mission  intrusted  to  him  with  great 
credit  to  himself.  Some  English 
prizes  (vessels  captured  at  eea)  in 
which  he  had  a  share  brought  him 
in  two  hundred  thousand  francs, 
at  that  time  a  considerable  sum. 
Then  there  was  his  allowance  of  two 
thousand  crowns  a  year  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  besides  his 
claim  on  the  royal  treasury  for  his 
services  at  Pondicherry ;  so  that  he 
was  quite  in  a  position  to  return  to 
Europe. 

Ho  did  return,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1785,  first  to  Paris,  then 
to  Bourges.  At  any  epoch  two  years 
are  a  considerable  lapse  of  time; 
under  tho  ancien  regime  they  were 
especially  so.  Nothing  is  stable 
here  below ;  and  tho  Nivernais  noble- 
man found  many  things  changed. 
On  presenting  himself  at  one  of 
Madame  la  Pr^sidente  de  Morlieu's 
receptions  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Amongst  other 
things  ho  learned  that  the  pretty 
Marquise  de  Servay,  tired  of  waiting, 
and  uncertain  whether  he  would 
ever  come  back,  had  taken  to  herself 
one  Maurice  d'Esgrigny,  a  sort  of 
small  Baron  in  the  Sologne,  as  a 
second .  husband  some  six  months 
ago,  her  choice  having  been  guided, 
gossips  said,  by  his  inti'epidity  as  a 
dancer. 

La  Chataigneraie  therefore  retired 
to  his  Nivernais  home.  After  Fri- 
dolin,  still  his  only  attendant,  the 
first  creature  who  came  to  meet  him 
was  a  rough-coated  greyhound,  a 
sort  of  lurcher,  with  bloodshot  eyes, 
and  of  not  at  all  a  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance; but  he  wagged  his  tail 
to  beg  for  favour,  and  licked  his 
mastePs  hand  in  token  of  affection. 

"  Ah !  I  recollect  you,  ugly  brute. 
You  are  a  reminder  of  my  late  mis- 
hap,' said  the  Viscount,  lashing  him 
with  his  riding- whip.  'Go  to  the 
devil  r 

"With  a  plaintive  cry  the  animal 
turned  round,  and  crawled  back  on 
his  belly  to  liis  masters  feet 

*  If  1  might  bo  allowed  to  speak,' 
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said  Fridolin,  'I  woald  say  a  few 
words  in  Diamond's  tayour/ 

'Tes,  I  remember;  Diamond  is 
his  name.' 

'  Monsienr  doubtless  has  not  for- 
gotten that  he  gave  me  permission 
to  bring  up  the  pup,  I  did  so,  and 
have  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  it' 

'What  is  he  good  for?* 

*With  Trumeau's  (your  old 
keeper's)  help,  I  hare  made  him  the 
best  dog  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
always  has  his  wits  about  him.  He 
is  first-rate  in  unearthing  a  fox,  start- 
ing a  roe-deer,  and  driving  a  boar. 
Diamond's  courage  is  extraordinary ; 
he  is  a&aid  of  nothing,  and  has  teeth 
of  iron.  Last  winter,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  he 
fought  with  and  strangled  in  less 
than  five  minutes  a  wolf  that  had 
iorced  its  way  into  the  courtyard. 
As  a  trophy  I  cut  cff  his  feet  and 
head,  and  naOed  them  to  the  stable- 
door.  What  does  Monsieur  think  of 
these?' 

At  the  sight  La  Ch&taigneraie 
could  not  restrain  a  smile  of  appro- 
bation. 'As  you  giye  him  such 
excellent  testimonials,'  he  said,  'I 
have  no  wish  to  bear  malice  any 
longer.  There,  Diamond,  let  us 
make  it  up,'  he  added,  patting  the 
dog's  head;  and  nothing  fcurther 
passed  in  the  matter  for  a  time. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  Vis- 
cotmt  went  out  shooting,  taking  witii 
him  the  once  despised  dog.  On  his 
way  back  he  said  to  himself,  'Fri- 
dolin  is  right;  there  cannot  be  a 
better  sporting  dog.  The  Marquise, 
without  intending  it,  has  made  me 
a  yery  yaluable  present.' 

Before  the  week  was  out  La  Ch&- 
taigneraie  had  taken  the  dog  com- 
pletely into  favour.  When  the  crea- 
ture came  to  caress  and  be  caressed, 
he  would  say,  'Good  Diamond! 
Yon  are  the  best  friend  I  have;  for 
you  love  me  in  spite  of  my  iiijostioe. 
I'm  sure  you  would  defend  me  at 
the  risk  of  your  life ;'  and  then  the 
dog  would  bark  his  assent 

A  year  afterwards,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  the  Viscount,  going  from 
Nevers  to  Ayallon,  entered,  towards 
the  dose  of  day,  a  woody  defile  of 
the  Morvan,  a  hilly  country  of  bad 
repnta  He  skirted  the  forest  caUed 
the  Tremblaye.  It  was  an  act  either 


of  foolish  imprudence  or  of  very  de- 
termined resolution;  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  notorious  fbr  the  mur- 
ders that  were  almost  daily  com- 
mitted there.  On  so  rough  and  ill- 
conditioned  a  road  he  could  not 
hope  to  escape  an  attack  by  flight, 
however  powerftd  his  horse  might 
ba  On  the  other  hand,  neither  the 
pistols  he  carried  nor  the  raw-boned 
lurcher  which  ran  before  him  were 
a  sufficient  protection  against  the 
bands  of  robbers  which  then  infested 
the  east  of  France. 

Moreover,  the  Viscount,  still  fond 
of  play,  had  lately  lost  ten  thousand 
francs  on  his  |)arole,  and  was  now 
loyally  taking  it  in  gold  to  the  win- 
ner. Without  nianifesting  appre- 
hension, he  nevertheless  urgea  his 
horse  to  do  his  best.  'Patience, 
Acajou  r  he  said.  'Toull  soon  get 
plenty  of  oats  and  hay.  Oourage, 
good  Diamond!  Don't  you  smell 
your  supper?' 

His  first  intention  had  been  not  to 
halt  before  reaching  one  of  the  in- 
termediate towns  between  Neven 
andAvallon;  but  as  he  felt  himself 
oppressed  by  drowsiness,  he  changed 
his  plan  and  hastened  his  pace,  in 
order  to  sleep  at  the  T^to-Noire,  an 
inn  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
wood.  He  reached  it  before  very 
long.  Finding  the  door  shut  he 
knocked  for  admission. 

Strangely  enough,  although  the 
house  seemed  in  a  bustle,  to  judge 
from  the  voices  and  the  lights  which 
flashed  about  in  the  upper  story,  he 
got  no  answer.  The  door  remained 
closed. 

'Are  you  all  deaf?*  he  shouted, 
knocking  louder.  '  Can't  you  hoar 
there  is  some  one  come  to  pass  the 
night*?* 

After  a  while  a  window  opened. 
'Who  is  Hiere?'  inquired  the  inn- 
keeper, with  feigned  surprise. 

'It's  me,  Master  Pennetier,  the 
Viscount  de  la  Ohfttaigneraia  I  have 
ab:eady  told  you  I  want  a  nighf s 
lodging.' 

'A  hearty  welcome  to  you,  Mon- 
sieur leVicomte.  Jeanne!  George! 
Why  don't  you  run  downstairs  and 
open  the  door  to  let  the  worthy 
gentleman  in?  Ton  seem  as  if  yon 
meant  to  keep  him  waiting  outside 
all  night  long.' 
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Admitted  at  last,  the  Yiscoont 
could  not  help  expressmg  his  asto- 
nishxueat  '  Master  Peanetier,  yoa 
must  be  hard  of  hearing  to-day.  I 
knocked  at  the  door  at  least  ten 
minutes,  and  yet  you  were  not  abed 
and  asleep.  What  the  deuce  were 
you  so  busy  about  upstairs  there  T 

The  loan  forced  a  grin,  and  stam- 
mered, 'We  were  busy  about 

all  sorts  of  things.  There  is  so 
much  to  do  in  an  out-of-the-way  inn 
like  this.  Jeanne,  unstrap  that 
knapsack  firom  the  saddle;  and  you, 
George^  take  Monsieur's  horse  to  the 
stable.  Give  him  all  the  com  he 
likes  to  eat' 

The  maidservant,  to  show  her 
obedience  to  orders,  not  only  took 
the  knapsack  indoors,  but  began  to 
open  it  and  examine  its  contents, 
as  if  arrangiiig  them  for  the  tror 
Tellex's  use. 

'Stop  a  minute!  not  quite  so 
&6tr  said  the  Yisoount.  'Ill  do 
that  myself,  whan  I  want  it.'  Then 
imprudently,  adding,  '  Theresa  gold 
enon^  there  to  marry  off  the  ugliest 
girl  m  Morran;  and  you  are  too 
pretty  to  stand  in  need  of  that' 

Jeanne  opened  wide  her  little 
black  eyes,  and  so  did  Master  Pen- 
netier  his  squinting  grey  ones. 

'  Yes,'  coatinued  La  Oh&taagneraie, 
with  the  boastful  rashness  habitual 
to  the  gentlemen  of  that  day,  'my 
bmpsack  is  heavy :  you  will  there- 
fore be  good  enough  to  let  me  have 
a  room  that  is  secure  against  intru- 
sion.' 

'The  most  secure  in  the  TSte- 
Noire,  Monsieur  le  Yicomte;  al- 
though, as  for  that,  all  roonos  are 
safe  in  an  honest  man's  house. 
George,  get  the  chamber  on  the  first 
tkxNr  ready.*  And  as  George  seemed 
to  hesitate,  he  added,  '  Be  off  with 
you  quickly  I  Bo  you  think  I  don't 
know  what  suits  my  customers? 
And  you,  Jeanne,  give  Monsieur  his 
supper.' 

They  set  before  him,  regretting 
they  had  no  more,  a  leg  of  mutton, 
some  salad,  dried  fruits  and  cheese 
for  dessert,  with  a  bottle  of  excellent 
Sanoerre  wine.  La  Gh&taigneraie 
ate  heartily,  declaring  there  was 
quite  enough  for  him  and  for  Dia* 
mend  too.  It  was  ten  o'clock  by 
his  Geneva  watch  when  ho  rose  from 
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table  and  retired  to  his  bedroom. 
As  he  entered  he  deposited  the 
knapsack  in  a  comer;  Diamond 
went  and  lay  down  upon  it 

'Just  so,  good  fellow;  keep  guard 
tiiere.'  Gasting  a  glance  round  the 
room,  he  observed  to  himself, '  The 
look  of  the  place  is  not  inviting; 
but  for  one  night  it  does  not  matter 
much.'  He  then  undressed  and  got 
into  bed. 

Under  the  influence  of  fatigue  he 
was  about  to  blow  out  the  candle 
and  fall  asleep,  when  he  noticed  that 
the  dog  hod  suddenly  left  his  post, 
walking  round  the  bed  and  sniffing 
under  it  In  a  singular  way. 

'What  can  this  mean?'  LaChOr 
taigneraie  thought  He  rose,  and 
felt  under  the  bed,  to  ascertain  the 
causa  He  shuddered  involuntarily 
as  his  hand  touched  a  human  foot-— 
a  cold  and  naked  human  foot 

Daring  his  stay  in  India  he  had 
witnessed,  in  the  character  both  of 
actor  and  spectator,  not  a  few  inci- 
dents of  a  startling  nature,  but  he 
had  never  met  with  anything  so 
horrible  as  this.  Doubting  whether 
he  were  not  in  a  dream  or  the  victim 
of  some  fcightftd  hallucination,  he 
took  the  candle  and  looked  under 
the  bed.  It  showed  him  that  he 
was  under  no  delusion.  There  lay 
a  corpse— the  dead  body  of  a  man ! 

Diamond  looked  into  his  master's 
eyes,  as  if  to  ask  what  he  should  do 
— bark  an  alarm  or  hold  his  peace. 

'Hushl  keep  quiet  1'  whispered 
the  Viscount,  at  the  same  time, 
making  an  effort  on  himself,  he  drew 
the  body  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

La  Gh&taigneraie  was  realJy  brave 
when  he  knew  the  adversary  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  But  what 
was  this  mysterious  piece  of  villany  ? 
How  was  he  to  defend  himself  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  alone,  in  an 
isolated  iim?  EiUier  the  matt^ 
was  inexplicable,  or  he  was  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  the  people 
of  the  house  had  committed  mur-« 
der,  and  that  the  same  fate  was  re- 
served for  him.  He  took  counsel 
with  himself  what  to  do,  what  to 
decide  on  in  such  a  situation.  Flight 
was  impossible;  besides,  tho  Vis- 
count was  one  of  those  men  who 
never  flee. 

He  dressed  himself  again. 
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'  But  how  can  I  tell,'  he  thought, 
*lhat  tbew  are  not  ten  or  a  dozen 
cut-throats  assembled  in  this  den? 
In  that  case,  how  can  I  avoid  falling 
into  their  clutches?  They  may 
comedown  upon  me  at  any  moment. 
There  is  no  lame  to  lose.' 

Summoning  all  his  presence  of 
mind,  he  made  Diamona  go  back  to 
the  knapsack  and  lie  down  upon  it. 
Searching  round  the  room,  he  dis* 
covered  a  secret  door  in  the  alcove 
which  contained  the  bed.  He  con- 
cluded that  that  was  how  the  mur- 
derers entered  in  order  io  commit 
their  crimes,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  unwise  to  bar  it  He  therefore 
put  the  body  into  the  bed  at  exactly 
the  place  he  would  have  occupied 
himself;  then  he  extinguished  the 
light,  and,  armed  with  his  pistols^ 
crept  under  the  bed,  lyii^  down  on 
the  spot  whence  he  had  drawn  the 
body. 

There  he  waited,  listening  atten- 
tively. For  an  hour  he  saw  nothing 
but  Diamond's  eyes,  which  shone 
like  a  couple  of  baming  coals.  But 
very  soon  after  one  in  the  morning 
he  heard  the  paper  which  lined  the 
alcove  creak ;  the  secret  door  slowly 
opened,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkness  a  man  leaned  stealthily 
forwards  over  the  bed  and  stabbed 
the  body  afresh,  repeating  his  blows 
several  times. 

'  I  must  have  done  his  business  V 
the  assassin  muttered. 

Hardly  had  the  words  escaped  his 
lips  when  Diamond  rushed  at  him, 
and  with  his  powerful  teeth  tore  his 
cheek. 

'The  devil  take  you!'  the  mur- 
derer growled.  'As  soon  as  it  is 
light  I  will  serve  you  as  I  have 
served  your  master.'  The  door  then 
closed  and  all  was  silent. 

At  cock-Ksrow  La  Gh&taigneraie 
crept  out  of  his  hiding-place,  with 
the  full  determination  of  quitting 
the  house  by  some  means  or  other. 
At  daybreak  he  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels;  they  were  carriers'  carts, 
whose  drivers  halted  for  their  morn- 
ing dram. 

'Now  is  our  time,  Diamond,' 
whispered  La  Gh4taigneraie,  taking 
his  knapsack  and  stalking  down- 
staiPB,  making  all  the  noise  he  could. 

'Saddle  my  horse  instantly,'  ho 


said  to  the  astonished  innkeeper, 
whose  face  was  tied  up  in  a  hand- 
kerchief. And  he  set  off  cm  his 
journey  without  bidding  his  crest- 
fallen host  farewell. 

That  very  evening  the  officers  of 
justice  came  and  searched  the  T^te- 
Noire  inn.  Poinetier  and  his  ac- 
complices were  sent  for  trial  before 
the  Criminal  Court  of  Dijon.  As 
the  innkeeper  persisted  in  denying 
many  of  the  facts  of  which  he  was 
accused,  the  Viscomit,  remembering 
the  legendary  story  of  the  Dog  of 
Montargis,  said  to  the  magistrate, 
'  Next  to  myself,  the  principal  wit- 
noss  is  my  dog,  Diamond,  who  set 
his  mark  upon  the  murderer's  cheek. 
1  demand  that  he  be  brought  into 
court' 

The  ease  was  considered  suffi- 
cieatly  grave  for  this  evidence  to  be 
regarded  in  a  serioibs  light  When 
Diamond  was  confronted  with  the 
prisoner,  his  eyes  flashed  fury,  he 
showed  his  teeth,  and  if  La  Ghdr 
taigneraie  had  not  held  him  tight, 
he  would  have  torn  the  innkeeper 
to  pieces. 

That  well-deserved  punishment 
was  only  deferred.  Master  Penne- 
tier  was  condemned  to  death.  Three 
months  after  the  commission  of  the 
offence  he  was  broken  on  the  wheel, 
alive,  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy. 

Diamond  became  the  lion  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  La  Chfttaigne- 
raie  grew  more  and  more  attached 
to  the  courageous  creature  who  had 
so  effectually  helped  him. 

'Monsieur  le  Vicomte,'  said  Fri- 
dolin  one  day, '  was  I  not  right  in 
bcpging  you  to  let  me  keep  the  dog?' 

The  question  painfully  recalled 
Madame  de  Sermy's  joke,  as  well  as 
what  ho  was  pleased  to  term  her 
treachery. 

Meanwhile  a  storm  was  brewing, 
which  threatened  to  sweep  over  not 
only  all  France  but  the  whole  of 
Euroi3o.  That  storm  was  thebe- 
VOLUTION,  with  its  train  of  horrors, 
its  ton-ents  of  blood,  and  its  aveng- 
ing thunderbolts.  One  of  the  first 
pitiless  war-cries  raised  was, '  Down 
with  the  ch&toauxi  spare  the  oot 


La  Clidtaigneraie,  who  dwelt  in 
an  unpretending  old  manor-house. 
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with  a  pepper-box  tower  for  its  sole 
Ibrlifioatiaii,  listened  to  &ese  xne- 
Baoes  without  alarm,  hi  tbe  first 
place,  beoame  he  was  brave  and 
capable  of  defending  himself  if  at- 
tacked by  a  mob;  and  secondly, 
becanse  he  was  greatly  beloved  and 
did  not  know  a  single  enemy.  Al- 
most all  his  neighbours,  however, 
were  emigxating.  Some,  who  were 
going  to  Germany  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  promoters  of  the  Be- 
pubiic,  urged  him  to  follow  their 
example. 

*No,'  said  the  Viscount,  qnietly 
but  decidedly.  '  I  lespeot  the  feel- 
ings and  the  motives  of  those  who 
think  fit  to  enter  a  foreign  service 
as  the  best  way  of  sBsisting  their 
king,  but  I  have  no  intention  of 
doing  aR  they  do ;  neither  do  I  mean 
to  remain  at  home,  to  be  slaugh- 
tered like  a  sheep  one  of  these  days.' 

'  What  will  you  do,  then  ? 


*I  shall  follow  the  advice  of  a 
young  ]^ton  officer  whom  I  recently 
met  in  Paris.' 

*  His  name?* 

'The  Viscount  Ren^-Fran^ois  de 
Ch&teaubriand.  He  recommended 
me  to  make  a  totir  in  the  New 
World,  and  remain  there  till  the 
tempest  shall  have  passed  away.  It 
is  useless  to  fight  with  the  elements 
let  loose.  When  the  storm  is  over 
I  can  return  to  France,  and  help  to 
reconstruct  the  ruins  of  our  country.' 

*  Do  you  go  alone  ?* 
'  Certainly  not' 

*  Whom  do  you  take  with  you  ?• 
'ThebestoflViends.' 

The  Viscount  whistled.  'Here, 
Diamond.  This  way.  Show  your- 
self. The  day  after  to-morrow  you 
and  I,  and  Fridolin  also,  if  he  likes 
to  come,  will  start  for  America,  to 
avoid  witnessing  what  threatens  to 
occur  at  home.' 
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THE  'grams,  as  numerous  and  as 
varied  as  the  'ologies,  differ  like 
them  in  their  degree  of  attractive- 
ness. For  besides  'ologies  of  hard 
comprehensibility,  there  are  such 
things  as  light  theology,  interesting 
geology,  entertaining  meteorology 
(witness  the  weather  almanacks), 
and  ridiculous  astrology  (see  Fran- 
cis Moore  and  Zadkiel). 

The  'grams  present  an  equal  di- 
versity. Epigrams  make  us  smile 
or  wince,  according  as  they  aro 
pointed  at  others  or  ourselves.  Mo- 
nograms are  more  amusing  for  the 
gentleman  who  makes  them  than 
for  the  lady  who  has  to  make  them 
out  Anagrams  are  an  excellent  ex- 
pedient for  twisting  your  brains  into 
a  rufiSed  skein;  while  telegrams 
often  illustrate  the  sayings  that  no 
news  is  good  news,  and  that  bad 
news  travels  fast.  We  may  assume, 
I  think,  that  they  (namely,  tele- 
gramsj  bring  with  them  more  sor- 
row than  mirth,  upon  the  whole. 
For  one  telegram  announcing  that 
you  have  come  into  a  fortune,  in- 
forming you  that  the  Queen  has 
raised  you  to  the  baronetcy,  or 
pressing  you  to  join  a  pleasant  pic- 


nic coming  off  without  fail  at  the 
rendezvous  to-morrow,  you  will 
have  a  dozen  summoning  you  to  a 
parent's  deathbed,  acquainting  you 
that  your  favourite  child  has  caught 
the  measles,  warning  you  that  your 
banker^  is  on  the  verge  of  a  run,  or 
delicately  hinting  that  your  wife  has 
left  home,  forgetting  to  return  to  the 
conjugal  dwelling.  Unless  you  know 
beforehand  what  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tain, the  very  sight  of  a  telegram  is 
enough  to  make  you  tremble. 

We  therefore  welcome  a  new  sort 
of 'gram  which  will  often  please  and 
never  pain.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
branch  of  harmless  amusement  as 
enigmas,  conundrums,  and  charades. 
Its  name,  metagram,  is  derived  from 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  a 
'change  of  letters.'  It  is  on  this 
change  that  the  whole  thing  turns. 
The  mode  of  dohig  it  is  best  ex- 
plained by  an  example. 

Take  a  word,  bobe,  for  instance. 
You  describe  a  robe  as  you  would 
in  a  charade  or  enigma.  You  then 
suppose  it  converted  mto  another 
word  by  changing  one  of  its  letters. 
Thus,  change  the  third  letter,  B,into 
s,  and  you  obtain  a  new  word,  kosb. 
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which  has  also  to  be  enigmatically  which  letter  of  this  word  is  to  be 

indicated  to  the  gnesser.  changed  in  order  to  form  another 

Again ;  snppoee  we  take  damb,  in  word,  at  the  same  time  adding  a  de- 

which  we  fix  upon  the  first  letter  as  scription  of  the  thing  signified  by 

the  one  to  be  changed.    Substitute  the  new-made  word.    Of  course,  a 

G  for  n,  and  it  gives  you  game,  which  certain  vagueness  and  ambiguity  in 

is  open  to  quite  a  different  set  of  de-  the  terms  employed  enhances  the 

scriptiye  details.    By  using  s  instead  pleasure  of  guessing  a  metagram,  as 

of  o,  you  obtain  another  word,  with  it  does  with  an  enigma  and  a  cha- 

another  set  of  ideas  attached  to  it,  rade. 

although  it  is  same  :  f,  replacing  s,         So  now,  fiur  ladies,  let  us  go  to 

rewards  you  with  famb,  on  which  work.    Only  put  on  your  best  guess- 

you  may  exercise  your  rhymester's  ing-caps,  ana  the    metagram  will 

eloquence.  reveal  its  mysteries  to  your  bright 

It  is  understood  that,  in  every  intelligence,  as  the  rosebud  opens 

case,  there  is  no  suppression  nor  ad-  in  the  sunshine.    Their  solution  is 

dition,  but  only  a  change,  of  letters,  not  so  hsurd  as  determining  before- 

Moreover,    the    letter   substituted  hand  what  new  female  appendage  is 

must  always  occupy  the  place  of  the  to  succeed  to  chignons, 
letter   removed.      The   metagram,         I  present  yon  with  no  more  than 

therefore,  gives  you  a  word  to  guess  half  a  dozen  metagrams  for  trial, 

by  indicating,  under  the  name  of  If  you  like  them,  it  will  be  easy  to 

*  feet,'  the  number  of  letters  of  which  produce  a  few  more  out  of  my  trea- 

it  is  composed.    It  then  tells  you  r^jy. 


An  insect  on  the  wing  I  be. 
Although  my  feet  are  only  three. 
— My  third  foot  changed,  I  then  have  four, 
Which,  standing  still  from  hour  to  hour. 
Await  your  pleasure  or  your  pain 
With  equal  patience.--Change  agun ; 
The  chances  are  that,  out  of  me. 
Be  verse  of  fortune  you  may  see. — 
First  I  have  much  to  do  with  honey; 
Next,  with  m'ght-work ;  last  with  money. 

II. 
My  feet  are  four,  on  which  I  firmly  standi 
Confronting  ocean,  to  protect  the  land ; 
And  yet  breath  tlie  waves  I  often  lie, 
The  unsuspecting  ship's  worst  enemy. 
Without  my  aid  the  lof^  mountain  chain 
Would  melt  and  crumble  to  the  level  plain. 
—Change  but  my  first  foot,  and  you  give  me  two« 
On  which  I  strut  and  sing  my '  Doodle-dool' 
A  feather'd  biped,  typical  of  France, 
Except  in  never  having  learnt  to  dance. 
Gallic  I  am,  and  British  too,  I  trow. 
Whenever  Britain  wants  to  pluck  a  crow; 
A  gallant  bird ;  and  if  too  loud  a  boaster, 
I  make  amends  as  rooster,  or  as  roaster. 

III. 
On  six  feet,  I  am  a  noxious  drink, 
Of  whose  effects  you  shudder  to  think. 
—Change  only  my  second  foot,  and  then 
You  convert  nie  into  the  horrible  den 
Where  the  culprit,  who  gave  the  noxious  drink, 
Awaits  the  fato  of  which  you  shudder  to  think. 
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IV. 

With  foTiT  feet  I  swim  in  \niters  clear, 

A  fish,  to  cooks  and  gounnands  dear ; 

With  four  feet,  in  waters  still  I  dwell. 

How  many  years  no  man  can  tell. 

— My  first  foot  changed,  the  Emerald  Islo 

Accepts  my  mnsic  with  a  smile. 

With  equal  welcome  heard  am  I 

In  the  Welsh  vales,  midst  montitains  high. 

But  whether  fish.  Sir,  or  instrument  of  music, 

I  hope.  Sir,  I  never  shi^l  ihake  you  sick. 

V. 

On  my  four  feet  I  oft  jsnstain  yon ; 

^The  first  changed,!  can  still  maintain  yon. 

— ^Again  changed,  I'm  a  source  of  wonder ; 

Tis  me,  if  you  can  silence  thunder. 

Or  turn  the  tide,  or  jump  over  the  moon. 

Or  empty  the  Caspian  Sea  with  a  spoon. 

First  I  am  wood,  or  iron,  or  stone ; 

Next,  I  am  flesh,  with  fat  and  bone. 

Lastly,  I  am,  my  worthy  good  man, 

What  you  can't  do,  rather  than  what  yon  can. 

VL 

Condnding  specimen,  or  bonqnet;  the  simplest  possible  of  metagrams,  in 
freevense. 

On  four  feet,  whether  I  run,  or  jump,  or  walk,  or  creep, 

I  am  only  a  fool ; 

—Change  my  first;  if  I  saw,  or  cut,  or  brush,  or  sweep, 

I  am  Btul  but  a  tool : 

—<:3iange  again;  if  yon  wish  to  make  your  sweetheart  weep. 

And  are  such  a  silly  elf, 

As  to  drown  yourself; 

Very  well;  I  am  a  pool. 

This  time,  being  in  a  generous  your  neighbour  may  not  overhear 

frame  of  mind,  I  will  whisper  the  them.    They  are— 
Bolutians  in  your  ear  at  once,  in-  ^     ^ 

stead  of  making  yon  wait  till  next  ^  d  II 

month  for  them.    Only  stoop  low,  5     "S     I      ill 

and  listen  attentively^  in  order  that  3     ^.     d     ^     "     ^. 

I  I  I  I  I  I 

"     ri     g     E:     *=     P 
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THE  CEAFT  AMONG  THE  EOCKa 

YOU  may  talk  of  your  Lurlines  and  mermaids  and  that, 
Bat  did  they  wear  boots  or  a  coquettish  hat; 
Or  did  they  wear  lace  as  a  transparent  fall, 
With  the  tip  of  the  nose  hardly  showing  at  all; 
Or  did  they  play  bo-peep  with  yon  all  the  while. 
Contriving  to  show  yon  tiie  month  had  a  smile? 

•  •  •  •  * 

I  stood  beside  the  rolling,  restless  sea. 

And  my  friend  Smith  stood  smoking  close  by  me ; 

The  ocean's  foam  rolled  playfdlly  away 

(Venns  was  bom  of  that  same  foam,  they  say). 

Enough,  my  fate  was  sealed  that  yeiy  day. 

Tripping  on  the  golden  sands,  a  footstep  light 

Stmck  on  my  ear,  then  she  bnrst  on  my  sight ; 

Smith  saw  her  too  and  pocketed  his  pipe. 

And  gave  his  long  moustache  a  smoothening  wipe— 

I  wished  him  safe  aboard  his  ten-ton  yacht — 

She'd  sach  a  foot. 

And  then  her  boot. 
Built  like  a  Hessian  with  a  silken  knot! 
Not  black  and  polished,  but  of  creamy  hue— 
When  I  said  boot,  of  course  I  meant  she'd  two. 
With  instep  arched,  just  like  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
And  two  such  heels,  to  gire  a  little  rise ; 
But  they  were  nothing  to  her  coal-black  eyes. 
That  gave  the  look  that  quite  electrifies. 
She  stood  upon  a  little  pedestal  of  rock. 
And  screamed  out  little  screams  at  every  shock: 
The  tide  was  rising,  and  each  tiny  wave 
Bushed  round  her  feet,  so  playfully  to  lave 
And  kiss  the  boots  that  held  those  pretty  feet. 
Then,  quite  abashed,  they  beat  a  quick  retreat 
At  last  a  swell  much  bigger  than  the  rest. 
More  impudent,  in  fact,  now  onward  preraed. 
She  fled !  bnt  still  the  swell  kept  pressing  on, 
I  thought  my  love  and  both  her  boots  were  gone. 
Smith  stood  aghast,  but  I,  with  frantic  cry. 
Seized  her  at  once,  and  bore  her  high  and  dry  1 
Her  ma,  who  had  been  dozing  in  the  sun, 
Woke  up  and  asked  what  she  had  been  and  done? 

*  *  •  *  • 

We  saw  them  home.  Smith  took  the  good  pa-rent. 
Whilst  I  with  Miss  walked  &r  behind  content ; 
And  then,  good  sirs,  why  need  1  tell  you  more? 
Each  mom  beheld  me  knocking  at  the  door 
With  flowers  or  music,  or  some  poor  excuse. 
That  with  my  time  and  heart  just  played  the  deaoa. 


tut:  cuaft  among  tui;  iiocrs. 
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At  lost  all  things  went  on  the  nsnal  way^ 
And  ended  in '  love,  honour,  and  obey ;' 
Which  did  of  conrse  produce  the  nsnal  froits* 
I  have  the  lady  and — /  buy  the  boots, 

UOBAL. 

The  moral  is,  that  victim  man^ 
If  he  jnst  only  knew  it ; 
Ah,  if  he  did— why  then,  of  conise, 
He'd  neyer  go  and  do  it. 


Alfbed  Crowqdill. 


HTJMOUES  OP  THE  PAEIS  EXHIBITION. 


ENOUGII  has  been  said  abont  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  the  way  of 
description  and  criticism,  and,  to 
state  a  candid  impression  candidly, 
I  think  it  has  been  overpraised  and 
overwritten  abont  But  before  it 
closes  let  mo  gather  up  some  per- 
sonal reminiscences  and  a  few  addi- 
tions of  adventure  that  will  keep 
clear  of  the  newspapers.  Going  about 
among  one's  fnends  and  acquaint- 
ances, Paris  has  been  the  promi- 
nent idea  all  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. When  I  lunched  lately  with 
the  Griggses  of  Clapham  Park  (old 
Origgs  being  safely  stowed  away  at 
the  Stock  Exchange),  maouna  and 
the  girls  told  me  that  though  they 
had  certainly  been  bitten  by  Overend 
and  Gumev,  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  (old  Griggs  having  always 
kept  within  a  margin)  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  particularly 
with  respect  to  public  opinion  in 
Clapham  Park,  that  they  would  do 
the  Exhibition.  How  excited  the 
dear  girls  became  when  th^  talked 
about  the  amusements  and  dissipa- 
tions of  Paris,  for  which  the  E]dii- 
bition  would  furnish  colour  and 
excuse;  and  how  unreservedly  did 
Mrs.  Griggs  take  me  into  confidence 
about  Overend  and  Gumey;  and 
how  glad  she  was  to  find  that  she 
was  not  absolutely  obUged  to  go  to 
the  Grand  Hdtel  or  the  Louvre,  and 
that  every  meal  would  not  neces- 
sarily cost  a  napoleon  a  head. 
Griggs  asked  me  a  fow  days  after  to 
partake  of  a  saddle  of  mutton,  which 
meant  a  gorgeous  dinner,  in  which 
there  was  no  apparent  fiJling  off 
from  pristine  splendour.  At  the 
dinner  I  certainly  oontnusted  the 


lofty  politeness  of  the  young  ladies 
with  the  cozy  fiuniliarity  of  the 
lunch,  and  I  am  afraid  I  thought 
worthy  Mrs.  Griggs  a  humbug  for 
alluding  in  that  distant  way  to  the 
Paris  ]^Lhibition,  as  if  it  were  a  sub- 
ject that  had  only  lately  and  acci- 
dentally entered  her  thoughts.  I 
knew  that  Griggs  would  have  to 
submit;  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
time ;  and  sure  enough  the  Griggses 
turned  up,  as  will  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned in  this  veracious  narrative. 
Likewise  several  friends  of  mine 
rushing  into  matrimony  about  this 
time,  despite  my  gentle  dissuasives, 
which  met  with  less  attention  than 
my  valuable  remarks  ordinarily  re- 
ceived, I  was  much  consulted  on 
the  advisability  of  proceeding  to 
Paris  for  the  honeymoon.  I  quite 
admitted  that  in  one  point  of  view 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  idea.  Ton  will  not  be  bored 
with  each  other  so  soon,  having  the 
Exhibition  to  fiill  back  upon.  Poor 
Widdioombe,  who  was  married  the 
other  day,  about  a  week  after  the 
event,  had  to  telegraph  to  some 
friends  to  join  him,  as  he  and  his 
bride  were  tired  of  each  other's  so- 
ciety. Still,  in  crossing  the  Channel, 
you  may  be  placing  yourself  and 
your  wife  under  very  unromantio 
conditions.  Supposing  one  or  both 
of  you  are  very  ill,  you  will  either 
be  niaking  yourself  ridiculous  at 
the  very  time  when  you  would  wish 
to  be  most  interesting,  or  beginning 
to  signalise  yourself  too  early  for 
brutiJ  indifference.  However,  seve- 
ral braces  of  married  pairs  disre- 
.garded  my  advice,  and  on  some  &r- 
distant  day  th^will  probably  ao- 
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knowledge  to  me  that  they  regretted 
they  did  not  follow  it  Then,  again, 
there  were  a  whole  lot  of  nnder- 
gradnates  from  Trinity,  who  went 
over  en  masse,  and  did  not  even 
think  it  necessary  to  make  any  pre- 
tence of  a  coach  and  private  read- 
ings. I  was  hardly  surprised  to 
find  my  own  old  college  friend,  Jones, 
at  the  Exhihition,  for  wherever  I  go 
I  meet  Jones  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  is  a  special  correspondent  to  some 
paper,  and  at  the  present  moment  is 
getting  his  traps  together  to  he  off 
to  Abyssinia.  Bat  I  confess  I  was 
very  much  and  agreeably  surprised 
to  see  my  friend  the  Eev.  Theophi- 
]u8  Gataker,  who  for  the  last  thirty- 
fiye  years  has  been  immured  in  a 
rectory  in  Dorsetshire,  during  which 
time  he  has  hardly  visited  London, 
turning  up  on  the  Boulevards,  and 
placidly  imbibing  sherry  cobbler  at 
an  American  bar.  But  we  live  in  an 
era  of  revolutions,  and  Mr.  Gataker's 
revolutionary  movements  struck  me 
more  forcibly  as  a  sign  of  the  times 
than  Mr.  Disraeli's  Household  Par- 
liament. 

As  I  was  staying  lor  a  little  while 
at  Calais,  it  was  a  great  amusement 
to  check  off  the  different  people  who 
were  passing  to  and  fro.  About  this 
time  the  balance  of  sununer  weather 
had  been  seriously  disturbed.  Vio- 
lent winds  had  set  in,  and  on  the 
narrow  seas  it  alternately  blew  a 
quarter,  a  half,  and  a  whole  gale. 
Travellers  tell  ua  of  a  certain  half- 
way station,  I  think  somewhere  on 
the  Andes,  where  a  singular  con- 
trast is  presented  between  the  as- 
cending and  descending  tiavellers 
who  meet  at  the  same  point  Those 
who  are  mounting  are  shiyering 
with  cold,  and  those  who  are  de- 
scending are  fiunting  with  heat. 
Not  otherwise  was  the  scene  at 
Calais.  Jaunty,  well-dressed,  and 
smiling  were  the  travellers  who  had 
just  come  back  from  Paris ;  miser- 
able, disorderly,  and  in  the  deepest 
dejection  were  those  who  had  just 
landed  from  Dover.  These  looked 
cheerily  at  the  sky  and  took  weather 
observations  on  the  quay,  as  if  they 
could  thus  obtain  the  smallest  indi- 
cation of  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
middle  of  the  Channel :  those  were 
thoroughly  beaten,  and,  asking  for 


bedrooms  and  brandy,  declared  their 
ntter  inability  to  proceed  to  Paris 
on  the  same  day.  Jones  alone  was 
unmoved.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
been  twice  round  Cape  Horn,  and 
had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  upon  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  As  for 
one  of  tiie  lovely  young  brides  who 
showed  upon  this  occasion,  I  am 
afraid  that  even  thus  early  in  the 
g[ushing  sprine  of  life  she  had  ar- 
rived at  the  eonclusion,  speaking 
metaphorically,  that  matrimony  is 
not  all  beer  and  skittles.  She  had 
considerably  picked  up  next  morn- 
ing, and  by  extraordinary  efforts  at 
matronly  demeanour,  endeavoured 
to  convince  the  breakfast-table  world 
that  she  was  celebrating  her  silver 
or  twenty-fifth  wedding-day,  instead 
of  being  fresh  from  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square.  But  even  more 
than  those  who  had  suffered  in  their 
passage  I  pitied  those  who  were 
about  to  make  it— 

*  Unbeedlog  of  the  iweeptag  whirlwind^  wmay, 
AVbkb.  husb'd  in  ^^  vepofSb   awalte  tti 
evening  pi^.* 

I  had  been  in  the  Avenue  La* 
bourdonnaye,  looking  at  the  Belgian 
collection  of  pictures,  when  I  saw 
the  Griggses  approach  the  office  for 
issuing  weekly  tickets.  The  elderly 
Griggs  had  been  profoundly  pene- 
trated with  the  idea,  while  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  one  day,  that  the 
proper  thing  was  to  take  the  weekly 
ticket,  whereby  an  entire  admission 
was  secured,  also  a  free  pass  to  all 
the  p^es  ^ciauoD,  and  yon  might 
go  in  and  out  as  often  as  you  liked 
and  at  any  entrance.  Tlus  is  all 
very  true,  and  the  Griggses  were  in 
the  right  to  take  weekly  tickets; 
only  they  ought  to  have  remem- 
bered, for  I  had  given  them  the  hint, 
that  they  must  be  provided  with 
photographs,  to  which  their  weekly 
ticket  is  added.  But  somehow  they 
had  imbibed  the  imbecile  idea  that 
in  the  case  of  Britishers  this  rule 
was  not  very  strictly  insisted  on, 
little  knowing  the  Gallic  f)a8sion  for 
organization  and  the  Median  strict- 
ness of  their  regulations.  They  had 
all  the  consolations  which  slirn^ 
and  smiles  could  impart,  but  the 
rules  were  inexorable;  anl  all  the 
officials  could  do  was  to  point  out 
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to  ttkam  •  photogTapblo  establish^ 
m&ii  where  their  cartes  de  vixUe 
might  be  taken  with  the  least  pos^ 
sible  delay.  So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griggs, 
and  Master  Griggs,  and  the  two 
Miss  Grjggses  bad  to  dangle  about 
a  photographic  studio  for  the  whole 
of  the  morning,  and  the  old  birds 
did  not  at  all  appreciate  the  fifty 
franes  which  filmed  the  initial  ex- 
pense of  the  Exhibition.  They 
wonld  have  sayed  time  and  money 
if  they  had  had  minds  open  to  con- 
yiction.  Lanra  Griggs  is  a  very 
nice  girl^  that  is  to  say,  as  nice  aa 
any  girt  of  the  name  of  Griggs  can 
be,  and  the  sooner  she  changes  it 
the  better.  I  have  my  doubts,  how- 
ever, whether  she  would  consider 
the  name  of  Tompkins  any  improve- 
ment ;  I  am  afraid  that  Griggs  pere 
would  consider  it  an  impecunious 
name.  Chatting  with  Laura  in  the 
studio  was  very  pleasant  for  a  time, 
but  I  question  if  even  Petrarch  him- 
self could  have  stood  very  much  of 
Laura,  if  a  grilhng  sun  was  glower- 
ing through  a  glass  roof,  and  the 
dost  was  an  inch  deep  on  the  bare 
floors  and  the  mutilated  chairs,  and 
grinning  idiots  came  and  went  on 
the  same  monotonous  errand  con- 
nected with  their  inexpressive  coun- 
tenances, and  a  very  strong  smell  of 
chemicals  was  pervading  the  esta- 
blishment, and  the  British  father 
was  loudly  execrating  the  stupidity 
of  his  wife  in  not  bringing  the  pho- 
tographs and  the  stupidity  of  the 
French  in  wanting  them,  and  there 
were  seventeen  flights  of  stairs  to 
traverse  between  the  atelur  and  the 
entresol.  It  was  edifying  to  meet 
Mr.  Griggs  some  hours  later,  with  a 
little  library  packed  under  his  arm, 
containing  an  entne  and  unique 
collection  of  the  catalogues,  and  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  systematic 
study  of  the  different  objects.  I 
made  the  mental  calculation  that 
this  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  would 
continue  till  Griggs  should  arrive 
at  the  British  refreshment  depart- 
ment, when  Griggs  would  assuredly 
subside  into  a  state  of  bottled  stout. 
There  was  one  particular  scientific 
object  which  received  considerable 
attention  from  my  friend.  This 
consisted  of  the  plans  and  sections 
of  a  contemplated   railway  across 


the  ChanneL  I  wonder  if  the  in- 
genious framer  of  those  plans  ever 
had  any  actual  experience  of  a  gale 
in  a  Channel.  The  notion  of  any 
bridge  of  boats  ever  spanning  the 
waves  under  a  son'  wester  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  and  in- 
congruous that  could  ever  have 
occurred  to  the  imagination  of  an 
architect  of  Laputa.  When  we  had 
cleared  ou:t  of  Dover  we  had  found 
ourselves  at  once  in  the  teeth  of  a 
gale,  and  a  sea  behind  (the  undce 
sequaces  of  Horace)  swept  clean  over 
the  deck,  and  Laura  Griggs  bad 
been  enveloped  at  once  in  a  sheet  of 
water,  and  might  have  imagined 
herself  in  bathing  costume  beneath 
the  briny.  I  ne^  hardly  say  that 
there  was  a  manly  form  at  hand  on 
whose  stalwart  arm  she  could  And 
support.  After  the  bottled  stout 
Mr.  Griggs  was  not  long  in  steering 
his  way  to  one  of  those  deep  leather- 
covered  circular  settees  which  are 
infinitely  more  comfortable  than  any 
of  the  chairs,  for  which  two  sous  are 
demanded.  Here  the  worthy  man 
reclined,  and  spread  a  yellow  silk 
pocket-handkerchief  over  his  head 
and  deliberately  composed  himself 
to  sleep.  Quite  a  circle  of  admiring 
Frenchmen  gathered  round  him, 
and  I  confidently  expect  to  find 
him  reproduced  in  the  '  Charivari ' 
shortly.  In  the  meanwhile  I  pio- 
neered the  ladies  to  the  Jardin  ri" 
6erv4,  and  envied  the  cool  fisheB 
that  were  swimming  about  so  lei- 
surely in  their  aquarium.  In  that 
cool  grot  Laura  was  accidentally 
separated  firom  her  party,  but  I  had 
impressed  upon  them  the  precau- 
tion that  in  case  of  any  such  acci- 
dent they  should  resort  to  the  pavi- 
lion of  coinage  in  the  central  garden 
at  the  stroke  of  the  hour.  Dazed 
and  amazed  to  the  last  degree  were 
the  Griggses  on  their  first  day,  and  I 
quite  pitied  Laura,  who  would  have 
revivified  if  the  poor  girl  could  have 
had  a  quarter  of  an  bourns  rest  from 
the  incessant  tumult  and  noise. 

One  day  I  had  mentioned  this  fact 
to  Jones,  how  this  restless  Exhibi- 
tion tired  one  so  soon,  and  that  I 
should  enjoy  it  doubly  if  only  I 
could  get  a  Tittle  repose  and  read 
my  morning '  Galignani,'  which  has 
the  same  s^ative  effect  for  me  as  a 
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momiQ^  pipe.  'Gome  along  with 
me/  said  Jones,  tapping  me  npoQ 
the  ahoulder.  Then  Jones  led  me 
into  a  large  cool  room,  spacious  and 
silent,  where  a  large  table  was  lite- 
rally oovered  with  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  and  little  tables  had 
writing  materials  and  blotting-pa« 
pers;  and  better  than  all  was  the 
enjoyment  of  ease  and  privacy,  and 
the  oonsdonsness  that  oat  of  that 
surging  hnman  sea  I  had  planted 
my  foot  on  dry  land  at  last  '  Oh, 
Jones,  this  is  kind!'  I  said,  as  I 
wrong  his  hand  and  a  manly  tear 
started  to  my  eye.  'What  jolly 
dab  is  this?  Put  me  down  as  a 
visitor,  or  make  me  a  member.  Ex- 
pense ia  no  object'  Then  Jones 
grimly  smiled,  and  pointed  me  to 
the  printed  bill,  <  Working  Man*8 
Hall.'  '  Jones,'  I  said,  '  I  will  be  a 
working  man.  Ease  before  dignity. 
I  will  wear  cordaroys  and  a  blonse 
before  I  lose  this  paradise  of  the 
Ezhibitian.'  I  may  here  mention, 
parenthetically,  that  very  few, cor* 
dnroys  and  blonses  ever  oame  into 
this  fiury  hal\,  which  was  a  secluded 
deserted  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
waste.  'Tompldns,'  said  Jones, 
'  if  you  were  the  British  azistocrafc, 
or  a  bloated  capitalist,  or  a  man  of 
letters  and  genius,  yoa  might  sigh 
in  vain  for  admission  into  this  pala- 
tial hall.  Labour  is  king.  The 
British  workman  is  the  raling  influ- 
ence of  the  state,  and  you  may  judge 
of  his  Bupranaoy  by  the  faci  that 
the  only  place  at  all  approximating 
to  a  club  in  the  Exhibition  has  been 
appropriated  to  tibe  Biitmh  work- 
man, and  the  man  of  mere  educa- 
tion and  refinement  has  no  retreat 
of  the  kind.'  Jones  is  a  fellow  of 
infinite  resource.  He  contrived, 
greatly  to  my  delight,  to  present 
me  with  a  ticket  of  membership, 
and  I  was  quite|Hrepaied  to  coalesce 
with  the  British  working^,man,  who  so 
rarely  tamed  up,  however,  that  Ihad 
no  opportunity  of  extending  to  him 
the  grasp  of  brotherhood.  Jones 
knows  a  lot  of  queer  things.  I  can- 
not think  how  he  manages  to  pick  up 
his  infoxmation,  only  I  iooow  that 
he,  or  rather  the  people  who  own 
him,  will  give  any  amount  of  money 
to  ^  it  He  has  repeatedly  told 
me  important  items  of  Paris  news 


the  evening  before  they  appeared  in 
the  Paris  morning  papers.  '  There 
WBJB  a  queer  story  going  a  little 
while  ago,'  said  Jones,  '  at  the  time 
the  Emperor  distributed  the  prizes 
at  the  Palais  in  the  Champs  Elys^. 
You  were  there,  I  suppose?'  said 
Jones.  I  was  compelled  to  own 
that  I  was  not.  'I  was,  though, 
and  not  so  very  fieur  iirom  the  impe- 
rial dais.  The  story  is,'  he  con- 
tinued, lowering  his  voice,  'that 
when  some  man  belonging  to  the 
electric  telegraph  came  to  receive 
his  prize  from  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor,  heslipped  into  his  hands  a 
paper,  on  whicn  he  had  written, 
Maximilian  is  taken,  and  shot.  It 
was  the  first  intelligence  that 
had  come  to  Europe,  and  amid  all 
the  splendours  of  the  scene,  the 
Emperor  quailed  visibly.  Curious 
story,  isn^t  it,  Tompkins?'  said 
Jones.  *Do  you  believe  it?*  I  in- 
quired. Jones  WHS  silent,  and  de- 
clined to  answer.  'I  didn't  put 
it  into  the  paper,'  he  added,  'but, 
for  all  that,  so  ran  the  etcaj  at  the 
time,  and  I  observed  timt  it  got  into 
one  of  the  foreign  newspapers.' 

Those  Griggses  were  certainly  the 
most  helpless  people  in  the  world, 
thoroughly  unversed  in  Parisian 
ways,  and  with  all  my  regard  for 
Laura's  belongings,  the  thing  be- 
came rather 'a  grind.'  It  was  quite 
a  separate  piece  of  education  to 
teach  them  bow  to  get  to  the  Exhi- 
bition. I  used  to  conv^  them 
safely  to  the  railway  station  in  the 
Bue  d'Amsterdam,  where  they 
could  not  go  fax  wrong,  as  the  liiM 
set  them  down  withm  the  very 
building  its6l£  Then,  for  a  change, 
I  took  them  through  the  Louvre  to 
the  steamers,  wh^,  on  the  river, 
they  always  found  a  fresh  breeze, 
and,  boating  between  the  quays,  saw 
the  finest  view  which  Paris  could 
offer.  It  was  I  who  showed  them 
that  they  need  not  necessarily  be 
cheated  by  the  coach-drivers,  and 
explained  to  them  the  mystery  of 
the  correspondence  of  omnibuses. 
It  was  I  who  enabled  them  to  navi- 
gate their  own  course  in  triumph  to 
the  Porte  Bapp.  It  was  I  who  was 
their  escort  to  St  GermainB,  St 
Cloud,  and  ibntainebleau,  and,  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  tread  in 
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tbe  beaten  tzack  of  tourists,  took 
them  to  choioe  bits  of  genuine  forest 
scenery  in  these  regions,  which,  by 
themselves,  they  could  nerer  have 
found  out  But  why  should  I  enu- 
merate all  the  boons  I  showered 
upon  this  family,  whose  ingratitude 
— but  I  must  not  anticipate  the 
tragic  portion  of  my  narrative.  The 
Griggses  had  gone  to  an  hotel  in 
one  of  the  streets  between  the 
Champs  Elysdes  and  the  Faubourg 
St  Honore,  the  heart  of  the  English 
quarter.  They  had  got  a  floor  to 
themselves,  almost  as  complete  as  a 
Scotch  flat,  and  Mrs.  Griggs,  having 
the  recollection  of  Overond  and 
Gumey  before  her,  had  resolved  to 
make  the  matutinal  coffee  herself, 
and  not  have  it  sent  up  from  the 
hotel.  I  met  Griggs  rushing  about 
the  Faubourg  one  morning,  and  he 
asked  me,  in  a  distracted  state  of 
mind,  what  was  the  French  for 
coffee-pot.  I  helped  him  out  of  his 
dificuity,  and  saw  him  return  to  his 
inn  with  the  humble  but  oomforting 
article  surreptitiously  concealed  be- 
neath his  overcoat  The  dining  dif- 
ficulties that  beset  the  Griggses 
were  very  great  They  had  gone 
into  a  cafe  and  demanded  dinner, 
but  Laura,  whose  boarding-school 
French  had  been  confidently  relied 
on,  broke  down  altogether  under 
the  test,  and  Mr.  and  Ito.  Griggs, 
finding  that  they  could  make  no- 
thing of  the  carte  that  had  been 
handed  to  them,  migestically  sailed 
out  into  the  streets.  I  gave  them 
a  good  dinner  and  a  pleasant  even- 
ing on  one  occasion,  but  I  could 
not  always  be  doing  that  sort  of 
thing.  We  dined  tether  at  the 
Gerde  International  —  about  ten 
francs  a  head,  including  wine—after 
we  had  had  a  long  afternoon  at  pio- 
tores,  and  then  sat  out  in  the  open 
air,  Ustening  to  the  music  of  Strauss' 
band;  then  we  drove  to  the  hotel 
for  coffee,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  Th^tre  Lyrique,  where,  with 
incredible  pains,  I  had  managed  to 
secure  a  box  for  the  performance  of 
Borneo  et  Juliette.  That  was  really 
a  great  thmg  for  Laura  Griggs,  for 
it  enabled  her  to  compare  among 
her  friends  Piotti's  personation  of 
Juliette  with  that  of  Madame  Mio- 
lan-Carvalho,    for   whom   Gounod 


composed  the  music.  In  fedmess 
perhaps,  it  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned that  old  Griggs  performed 
the  useful  but  subordinate  part  of 
paymaster.  1  myself  lean  to  the 
opinion  that  the  charges  against  the 
French  for  imposition  are,  upon  the 
whole,  rather  exaggerated,  and  that 
they  are  no  worse  than  the  Lon- 
doners were  in  i86a.  Yet  I  must 
allow  that  the  Griggses  were  grossly 
victimized  in  the  matter  of  their 
dinnern  at  the  hotel.  There  was 
certainly  an  announcement  in  thin 
gold  letters  that  there  was  a  table- 
d'hote  a  6  Jieures.  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  know  something  of  the  tables^ 
d'hote  of  Paris,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  for  years  there  had  been  no 
regular  tabU-d'hSte  at  that  hotel. 
The  saile^Tnanger  totally  contra- 
dicted all  the  received  notions  about 
French  cleanliness  and  glitter,  being 
dark  and  bare  and  repellent  The 
Griggses  were  surprised  that  they 
were  always  dining  alone,  and  that 
the  dinners  contradioted  all  their 
notions  respecting  the  glories  of 
French  cookery.  I  dined  with  thorn 
one  day  in  a  friendly  way — what  old 
Gilbert  called  'promiscuous-like' — 
and  took  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
stock  of  the  feed— a  very  thin  soup, 
no  fish,  bif-stack  (sic),  and  pomme&' 
d&'terre,  haricot  verts^  gigot  de  mot*- 
ton,  vdaiUe  (microscopic  merry- 
thoughts), and  lettuces  drenched  in 
oil.  Voilh  tout  I  The  dessert  was 
not  bad,  and  old  Gilbert  gave  us 
champagne  ad  libitum.  He  com- 
plained to  me  bitterly  of  his  French 
dinners.  '  They  are  not  so  bad,'  I 
replied,  'provided  you  take  a  suffi- 
cient nimiber  of  them  in  the  course 
of  the  day.'  I  had  no  doubt  but 
the  landlord  procured  the  dinners 
from  a  neighbouring  restaurant,  and 
charged  napoleons  where  he  had 
paid  francs.  Griggs  showed  me 
ids  bill  for  the  week,  which,  when 
stated  in  francs,  sounded  enormous. 
I  explained  to  him  that  for  much 
less  he  might  dine  very  well  at  the 
Palais  Eoyal  or  on  the  Boulevards, 
and  for  not  much  more  he  might 
dine  sumptuously  at  Dotesio's  or 
Philippe's.  The  old  gentleman  ex- 
plained that  they  were  most  days  at 
the  Exhibition,  and  always  had  a 
solid  lunch  at  Spiers  and  Pond's,  or 
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Bortram  and  Boberts's.  I  inTited 
them  to  come  and  dino  with  me  on 
tho  Boulevards,  and  I  was  this  time 
tlio  real  host.  It  was  au  immenfie 
room,  and  the  ladies  looked  ahnost 
frigh toned.  There  was  certainly 
tlio  drawt)ack  of  some  questionable 

rople  present,  and  I  was  afiaid  that 
had  got  myself  into  a  scrape,  but 
my  worthy  friends  were  none  the 
wiser.  They  enjoyed  taking  their 
coffee  on  the  Boulevards,  although 
rather  nervous  that  their  presence 
there  might  not  be  quite  comme  \l 
fuut,  but  safe  under  their  double 
guardianship. 

James,  of  Trinity,  was  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  member 
of  the  group  of  Gantabs.  Just 
before  he  came  abroad  be  had  re- 
ceived a  legacy  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  I  think  the  receipt  of 
this  legacy  had  something  to  do 
with  his  coming  abroad,  for,  as  they 
say  of  children,  tho  money  was 
burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket  He 
said  that  tho  interest  would  not  be 
of  the  slightest  use  to  him,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  advisable  to 
expend  the  principal.  After  all,  he 
was  not  60  very  extravagant,  and 
the  men  around  him  were  not  men 
who  would  allow^him  to  be  extrava- 
gant on  their  account.  But  we  saw 
no  objection  to  his  giving  us  a  little 
dinner,  to  celebrate  tho  virtues  of 
the  deceased  relative  who  had  left 
him  this  unexpected  windfall.  It 
was  certainly  the  best  dinner  which 
I  had  during  my  last  trip  to  Faris. 
It  was  at  the  Trois  Frdies.  1  will 
iust  uientiou  some  details,  as  it  will 
bo  interesting  to  some  persons  to 
know  how  people  can  dine  in  Purls. 
The  aiTangement  for  the  dinner  was 
thirty  francs  a  head,  exclusive  of 
wines.  Of  wines  there  was  every 
conceivable  kind,  and  of  the  best; 
no  bottle  cost  less  than  a  napoleon, 
and  no  glass  of  lifjueur  less  than 
three  francs.  The  dishes  were  sent 
up  in  endless  multiplicity,  and,  of 
course,  an  immense  number  of  them 
were  necessarily  sent  away  un- 
tasted.  The  waiters  had  a  sove- 
reifrn  between  them.  The  expense 
of  the  dinner  to  its  hospitable  donor 
was  a  little  over  five  pounds  a 
head. 


The  next  day  I  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  improYe  my  mind  in  the 
useful  and  industrial  part  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. I  had  wandered  over  the 
trackless  wastes  devoted  to  dry  ma- 
nufactured goods,  a  display  in  which 
the  French  certainly  beat  us  from 
the  simple  circumstance  that  the 
English  manufacturers  with  remark- 
able unanimity  abstained  from  ex- 
hibiting. Still  fii^  by  the  same 
noble  thirst  for  knowledge,  I  exa- 
mined many  models  of  engines,  but 
when  I  attempted  to  take  some 
sketches  I  was  speedily  brought  to 
an  anchor  by  the  prohibitions  of  the 
police.  Then  I  listened  to  the  mul- 
titudinous clanging  of  the  clocks 
proclaiming  tho  hour,  and  thinkiDg 
of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his  diffi- 
culty at  Yuste  in  making  his  clocks 
keep  time,  a  secret  which  the  French 
clockmakers  have  not  altogether  suc- 
ceeded in  solving.  Suddenly  I  heard 
a  great  cheering  and  shouting,  and 
from  corridors  and  picture  galleries 
the  people  came  rusning  forth  in  that 
excitement  which  so  rapidly  flares 
up  in  a  large  concourse,  and  outside 
there  was  cheering,  laughing,  and 
gesticulations.  Could  it  be  the 
Kmperor  ?  I  thought.  Could  Queen 
Victoria  suddenly  have  changed  her 
miud  and  come  over  ?  A  moment's 
reflection  told  me  that  emperors  and 
queens  could  hardly  have  caused  all 
that  excitement.  At  one  time  they 
were  to  be  seen  almost  any  day  at 
the  Exhibition,  noiselessly  pursuing 
their  work  of  examination  in  an 
orderly,  business-like  way,  glad  to 
escape  any  attention ;  and  if  a  mob 
of  gazers  gathered  around,  a  cordon 
was  quickly  formed,  the  approaches 
intercepted,  and  the  ro>al  view 
oonBued  to  those  who  first  caught 
sight  of  it  Bashing  forth  to  inquire 
what  it  was  that  had  disturlied  the 
French  people  from  thtir  conven- 
tional pi-opriety,  my  wandering  gaze 
encountered  the  following  spectacle. 
On  a  moveable  fauteuil  sat  James  of 
Trinity,  triumpliantly  waving  his 
hat  and  insisting  on  &vouring  the 
mob  with  a  specimen  of  British 
eloquence.  A  procession  of  nine 
other  fauteuils  followed  in  order, 
consisting  of  James'  set,  and  va- 
rious other  young  men  whom  they 
had  met  accidentally  at  one  of  the 
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rcstauianlfi,  and  with  whom  they 
had  gloriously  amalgamated.  Then 
after  lonoh  the  idea  of  the  procession 
occurred  to  them.  I  was  astonished 
to  recognise  the  intellectual  features 
of  Jones  among  the  Coiybautio  in- 
habitants of  the  fauteuils.  They  ex- 
plained afterwards  that  there  had 
been  no  regular  procession  since 
the  opening  of  the  building,  and 
something  of  the  kind  was  sadly 
wanted.  The  astonishment  of  the 
onlookers  was  great  when  they  saw 
the  chairs  usually  appropriated  to 
invalids  or  weaklings  tilled  with  a  set 
of  stalwart  young  men,  under  the 
influence  of  a  lunch  rather  too  much 
on  the  scale  of  the  dinner  of  the 
preceding  day.  I  lost  sight  of  the 
procession  as  it  rapidly  proceeded  to 
round  the  circle.  The  magic  word 
'Anglaises'  whispered  and  rapidly 
caught  up  among  the  crowd  seemed 
fully  to  account  for  any  eccantricity 
or  lunacy  which  the  young  men  had 
displayed. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  James,  whom  we 
will  call  BoUe,  had  chosen  to  fall  in 
love  with  one  of  the  young  women 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  restau- 
rants. It  was  not  the  young  maid 
at  the  Tunisian  caf^,  who  monoto- 
nously sings  all  day  long  '  Oh  we 
shall  all  be  glad  when  Johnny  comes 
marching  home/  which  her  cosmo- 
politan audience  is  convinced  is  one 
of  the  vernacular  melodies  of  North 
Africa.  Neither  was  it  a  French  vi- 
vandiere  with  her  heroic  associa- 
tions, nor  yet  one  of  those  Tyrolese 
or  Bavarian  peasants  who  in  the 
picturesque  costume  of  their  coun- 
try hand  you  the  wholesome  goblet 
of  foaming  beer.  It  was,  I  believe, 
some  English  maiden,  and  Eolle  fell 
a  victim  to  a  line  head  of  hair.  At 
the  Exhibition,  English  beauty,  at 
least  at  the  restaurants,  chiefly  runs 
into  hair.  '  Hair  is  a  difficult  and 
curious  subject,  Mr,  liolle,'  said 
Jones^  giving  me  a  sly  nod,  as  we 
three  sat  one  night  at  M.  Draher's, 
making  an  impartial  and  scientific 
comparison  between  the  beer  of 
Vienna  and  our  country's  'bitter.' 
'  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Kolle,  that  the 
subject  of  the  human  hair  has 
greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  tho 
commisfiioners,  and  as  tho  chignon 
has  convincingly  shown  how  com- 


paratively scanty  is  the  natural  sup- 
ply, the  promotion  of  the  natural 
growth  has  become  a  serious  object 
of  public  interest.  It  would  hardly 
do  to  make  such  a  matter  the  sub- 
ject of  public  competition,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  am  correct  in  stating  that  an 
intimation  was  given  to  respective 
restaurateurs  that  quantity  of  hair 
was  requisite  for  those  who  should 
assist  behind  the  counters,  and  sub- 
stantial prizes  would  be  privately 
conferred,  I  believe,  Mr.  Rolle,that 
the  young  lady  who  spends  go  much 
of  her  time  in  compounding  iced 
drinks  for  you  has  obtained  either  a 
silver  medal  or  honourable  mention.' 
I  do  not  know  whether  Rolle  alto- 
gether appreciated  Jones's  irony,  for 
•he  was  'true  Yorkshire  bred — 
strong  in  the  back  and  weak  in  the 
head.'  It  is  of  Belle's  strength  of 
back  and  weakness  of  head  that  I 
am  about  to  speak.  We  need  not 
go  further  iato  the  history  of  his 
admiration  for  that  head  of  hair. 
The  owner  thereof  used  regularly 
to  administer  sherry  cobbler  and 
brandy-smash  to  Mr.  Rolle  by  the 
hour ;  but  if  he  became  at  all  amatory 
in  his  attentions  he  was  promptly 
consigned  to  the  attendance  of  a 
griuning  waiter.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  Rolle  had  probably  in- 
jured his  constitution  by  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  his  iced  and  acirated 
drinks  (not  to  speak  of  the  corre- 
sponding detriment  to  his  sub- 
stance) he  withdrew  in  disgust  as 
other  men  had  done  both  before 
and  after  him.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  it  was  the  custom  of  Mr. 
Rolle  to  spend  the  concluding  hours 
of  the  evemng  at  this  restaurant, 
when  he.  found  the  coast  tolerably 
clear  and  he  might  more  leisurely 
pursue  his  little  game.  For  myself, 
I  found  that  the  evening  hours  at 
the  Exhibition  were  intolerably  dull. 
A  spasmodic  effort  had  been  made 
to  represent  them  as  peculiarly  bril- 
liant, and  to  persuade  the  public 
that  the  hours  between  the  closing 
of  the  building  and  the  closing  of 
tho  park  were  of  the  most  cheerful 
and  festive  kind.  But  the  show 
was  dosed  and  the  lights  none,  and 
the  crowds  thin  and  thinner  except 
in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
tho  restaurants,  and  the  attempts  to 
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impftit  to  the  Exhibition  nights  an 
Arabian  character  utterly  collapsed. 
As  haying  a  special  object  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Rolle  never  failed  to  pre- 
sent himself  towards  the  conclusion 
of  each  day's  proceedings.     One 
evening,  however,  he  was  later  than 
the  half-hour  beyond  which  there 
was  no  admission.    Ho  endeavoured 
to  argue  the  case  with  the  of&cials 
in  husky  English  and  still  more  in- 
different French.  The  French  logic, 
that  of  keeping  the  rules,  is  always  of 
ft  remorseless  character.   Then  Bolle 
retired  within  himself,  steps  a  few 
steps  back,  collects  all  the  strength 
in  his  back,  and  at  a  bound  cleared 
the  barrier.    Immediately  the  gens 
d'armes  seized  him— and  he  ought 
to  have  had  the  sense  to  know  that 
any  resistance  would  have  been  ut- 
terly futile  and  foolish.    Then  RoUe 
struck  out  right  and  left,  and  mate- 
rially marred  the  Gallic  visage  be- 
fore he  was  overpowered  by  superi- 
ority of  weight.    At  the  moment 
when  Jone^  and  I  caught  sight  of 
him  two  of  the  French  police  had 
their  fists  in  his  neck-tie  and  BoUe 
was  showing  every  sign  of  approxi- 
mate suffocation.     At  our  urgent 
entreaty  \hB  detaining  grasp  was 
withdrawn,  and  then  BoUe  struck 
wildly  out  and  perpetrated  a  series 
of  assaults  fbr  which  a  Bow  Street 
magistrate  would  have  sent  him  to 
prison  without  the  alternative  of  a 
fine.    He  was  immediately  led  off  to 
some  cells,  and  Jones,  who  under- 
stands all  sorts  of  things,  told  me 
that  Bolle  could  not  possibly  get  off 
under  a  fortnight's  imprisonment. 
We  followed  the  police  to  see  what 
we  could  do ;  and  I  will  do  Jones 
the  justice  of  saying  that  he  came 
out  nobly,  and    spoke  most  elo- 
quently in  excuse  of  Bolle.    I  per- 
ceived with  astonishment  that  the 
police  evidently  knew   Jones,  and 
very  favourably,  but  Jones  knows 
everybody.    To  my  great  joy  Bolle 
was  discharged ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
infatuated  idiot  was  told  of  this  he 
used  violent  language  to  all  the 
Frenchmen  present  and  wanted  to 
fight  them  all  round.   The  result  of 
this  was  that  he  was  remanded  to  a 
cool  coll  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
then  unconditionally  released ;  the 
French  authorities  acting  through- 


out with  extraordinary  leniency  and 
good  temper,  and  excusing  a  great 
deal  on  the  ground  of  insular  lu- 
nacy. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  was 
able  to  be  of  some  service  to  "Mx, 
Gataker.    That  worthy  divine  was 
thoroughly  unsettled  in  mind  and 
body  by  his  separation  from  all  those 
English  habits  amid  which  he  had 
attained  an  old  ago.    But  I  showed 
him  that  an  England  existed  even 
in  Paris,  and  that  by  a  slight  effort 
of  fancy  he  might  not   be  much 
worse  off  than  in  London.     I  took 
him  to  Galignani's  reading-room  in 
the  Bue  de  Bivoli,  where  he  was 
ahnost  as  comfortable  as  at  his  club, 
and  to  English  eating-houses,  where 
he  would  hear  much  more  English 
than  French,  and  have  English  chops 
and  English   steaks  and  not  the 
French  counterfeits ;  and  having  a 
taste  for  English  theatricals  (for  he 
belonged  to  the  old  school  who  had 
no  objection  to  a  play  once  in  a  way) 
I  took  him  to  the  Italiens,  where 
Mr.  Sothern  was  performing  Lord 
Dundreary   to  the  delight   of  the 
English  and  the  pnzzledom  of  the 
French.    At  this  time  Lord  Dun- 
dreary's intelligent  conntenanoewas 
affiche  all  over  Paris  to  an  extrat  to 
which  the  human  countenance  had 
never  been  affichd  before.    The  act- 
ing, as  usual,  was  of  consummate 
excellence,  but  the  audiences  were 
deplorably  thin;  most  of  the  resi- 
dent English  and  American  fami- 
lies had  left  Paris  for  the  summer. 
Mr.  Gataker  wandered  about  reck- 
lessly  through   the    never-ending 
galleries,  but  ne  was  in  a  new  world, 
and  he  told  me  that  in  his  seventietii 
year  he  did  not  now  care  to  talk  ite 
dialect  and  pick  {up  its  knowledge 
He  would  slip  away  from  the  Exhi- 
bition in  the  afternoon,  and  his  tall, 
venerable,  slightly  bent  figure  might 
be  discerned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Anglo-American  Episcopal  Church 
for  the  afternoon  service.    Yet  there 
was  much  instruction  and  wisdom 
to  be  derived  from  the  simple  re- 
marks of  my  old  friend,  albeit  he 
acknowledged  he  was  as  much  at  a 
loss  on   the  plain  of  Mars  as  he 
should  have  been  on  the  plain  of 
Shinar.     One  afternoon  he   went 
with  mc  through  the  department  of 
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arms  and  ammnnition.  The  good 
old  man  looked  rather  sad.  JByen 
to  hifl  uncritical  eye  the  matchless 
art  and  perfection  of  our  armoury 
was  Tisible ;  and  certainly  no  other 
country  has  sent  out  a  warlike  dis- 
play equal  to  that  issued  from 
Woolwich.  'It  is  veiy  silly  of  us,' 
said  the  old-fashioned  rector,  'to 
allow  the  secrets  of  our  strength  to 
be  thus  exposed.  It  is  just  like 
Hezekiah  showing  his  treasures  to 
the  Assyrians,  and  we  may  yet  have 
bitterly  to  rue  oar  folly.  I  had  a 
brother  once,  sir,  an  elder  brother, 
who  was  killed  in  the  retreat  from 
Afghanistan,  poor  fellow!  and  when 
1  was  a  lad  he  took  me  over  Wool- 
wich Arsenal,  and  though  I  knew 
nothing  about  these  matters,  I  am 
able  just  to  discern  that  there 
have  been  wonderfol  improvements. 
Otherwise  it  is  all  Greek  to  me;  or 
rather/  added  the  old  man,  as  the 
recollection  of  ancient  academic  tri- 
umphs glitteored  in  his  eye, '  I  could 
manlAge  Greek,  but  I  could  not  ma- 
nage the  subject  of  artillery.  I  only 
wii^  that  the  art  of  peace  had  made 
the  same  progress  as  the  art  of  war.' 
1  repeated  the  lines— 

'Ati!  wbea  abaU  all  men't  good 
ito  each  man's  aim,  aod  aolvenal  peace 
Lie  lik&ik  line  of  light  acnws  the  land, 
ADd  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Thnnigh  all  the  oompaas  of  the  golden  year?* 

He  nodded  approvingly.  '  Mr.  Ten- 
nyaon,  my  dear  sir,  did  you  say? 
It  is  veiy  pretty  indeed.  A  very 
rising  young  man,  1  believe ;  only 
I  wish  he  would  turn  his  abilities 
to  something  else  than  poetry. 
When  we  have  got  all  the  great  old 
poets,  Dryden,  and  Pope,  and  Mil- 
ton, and  Gray,  and  Goldsmith,  I  do 
not  see  what  need  we  have  got  of 
any  more  poetry,  at  all  events  until 
people  know  the  old  ones  thoroughly 
first,  which  is  certainly  not  the  case 
in  my  part  of  the  world.  But  we 
are  only  slow  swifts,  as  the  saying 
is,  down  in  Berkshire.'  When  I 
pointed  out  to  him  the  ambulances 
aud  medicme-chestsfor  the  wounded, 
and  reminded  him  that  at  all  events 
W9  had  improved  in  the  matter  of 
hospital  nursing,  he  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledged all  this.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  with  some  of  the  models 
of  sieges,  which  were  picturesque 
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enough,  and  gave  a  fresh  interest  to 
historical  narrative.  '  Now  this/  he 
said,  pointing  to  a  large  glass  case, 
'is  not  at  all  unlike  the  siege  of 
Platffia,  which  you  will  find,'  he 
continued  to  his  trembling  listener, 
'  BO  wonderfully  told  in  the  second 
book  of  Thucydides.  The  difference 
is  that  the  escalade  is  of  a  different 
kind.  The  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
The  weather  is  evidently  most  bit- 
ter ;  the  ladders  are  noiselessly  ap- 
plied; the  men  are  stealing  in  smgle 
fine  across  country.'  Mr.  Gataker 
was  a  scholar:  he  particularly 
prided  himself  on  his  ancestor^ 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus.  I  knew  what 
would  please  the  old  man.  One 
day  I  took  him  to  theBue  de  Riche- 
lieu, and  possmg  through  an  arch- 
way into  the  wide,  silent  court, 
where  a  fountain  babbles  beneath 
spreading  foliage,  I  took  him  into 
the  reaaing-room  of  the  Biblid- 
theque  Imp^riale,  when  he  was  de- 
lighted witn  the  studious  aspect  of 
the  place  and  its  wealth  of  books, 
especially  delighted  when  I  iock 
him  into  the  manuscript  room  and 
placed  Pascal's  own  papers  in  his 
hands.  To  other  great  libraries  I 
also  introduced  him,  almost  un- 
known by  the  English  in  Paris,  that 
of  Si  Genevidve  and  the  library  of 
the  Academy.  To  those  retreats 
he  often  stole  away  when  tired 
of  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
Exhibition.  I  very  much  enjoyed 
one  afternoon  when  I  took  him  to 
Billancourt,  perhaps  not  the  less  so 
because  Laura  had  given  us  an  inti- 
mation that  it  was  not  impossible 
that  she  might  be  there.  I  expect 
Mr.  Gataker  will  greatly  rise  in  the 
estimation  of  his  churchwardens 
when  he  gives  in  his  report  of  the 
agricultural  implements.  He  spoke 
disparagingly  of  them,  however,  and 
said  he  had  seen  something  as  good 
or  better  in  Berkshire.  The  sure- 
footed Pyrenean  horses  interested 
him,  as  also  did  the  Arabs,  though 
these  hist  were  nearly  all  of  mixed 
breed,  chiefly,  I  imagined,  from 
mental  associations  connected  with 
their  habitats.  He  very  much  ap- 
proved of  the  Norman  method  of 
growing  fruit-trees,  and  was  hugely 
pleaseclwhen  Z  tt)ok  him  into  Levy's 
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and  fthowed  him  Bretenirs  great 
work  OQ  th6  Bubgeoi  I  showed  kim, 
in  the  department  of  books,  oar 
imique  oontribntioDB,  consisting  of 
everything  published  in  the  year 
1 866,  and  I  gloried  in  reflecting  that 
some  of  mj  own  oantribntions  to 
the  field  of  literature  were  included 
in  that  omnium  gcttherum^  Mr. 
Gataker,  who  had  not  thought  so 
Tery  much  even  of  Mr.  Tennysoo, 
made  some  remarks  not  Tory  flat- 
tering to  the  residue  of  modem 
literature,  and  he  unaooountably 
iiBdled  to  discriminate  my  own 
modest  efforts  from  the  henL  He 
took  also  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  cottages.  'It  is  all  very  well 
to  call  them  cottages/ ha  said, 'but 
they  were  only  cottajrc  om^.  Ck>nn- 
try  curates  might  live  in  them«  but 
what  I  want  is  something  that  would 
salt  my  Berkshire  labourers  on  four- 
teen shillings  a  week.'  I  am  the 
more  particular  in  speating  of  Mr. 
Gatakeri  because  he  was  the  very 
soul  of  kindness,  and  the  other  day, 
meeting  me  in  a  state  of  deep  dejec- 
tion, he  made  ma  come  down  to  his 
Berkshire  rectory,  and  by  his  good 
talk  and  his  good  port,  such  as  still 
lingers  in  some  reetorial  abodes,  he 
oharmed  away  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  a  personal  wrong  and  grief. 
That  wrong  and  grief  related  to 
Laura  Griggs.  Words  can  hardly 
describe  my  assiduous  attentions  to 
the  Griggses  in  general  and  to  Laura 
in  particular.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
August  I  conveyed  them  all  over 
Paris.  Who  but  I  could  have  taken 
them  so  quickly  from  the  Trocadero 
to  the  Barridre  du  Trdne,  have 
showed  them  the  greased  poles,  the 
giants  and  dwarfs,  the  theatricals, 
the  serpentine  lines  of  ouvriers 
waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  opera, 
end  the  illuminations  at  the  Arohe? 
How  cleverly  I  got  up  the  whole 
;  subject  of  silk  worms,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  Mrs.  Griggs,  and  took  them 
to  the  Jardin  d'Acclunatization, 
which  was  in  this  respect  more  in- 
teresting than  the  Exhibition.  I 
made  them  drive  in  the  long  even- 
ings by  the  side  of  the  lake  in  the 
Boia,  and  took  them  over  to  the 
iKlaiid  and  refreshed  them  at  the 
Swiss  caf(6  near  the  cascade ;  I  in- 
augurated them  tet^  ^0  pleasing 


mysteries  of  our  American  ooasins' 
storrv  cobbler,  champagnB  irapp6, 
and  orandy  cocktail;  I  kept  them 
fully  up  to  the  mark  In  the  current 
history  of  the  Exhibition;  I  saved 
them  nrom  the  incanvenienoes  of  the 
raid  upon  the  chairs;  I  explained 
to  them  the  competition  and  duel 
of  the  safes,  and  assured  them  that 
if  my  genial  &vourite,  Mr.  Caseley, 
had  been  allowed  to  compete  (his 
trial  at  tbe  Old  Bailey  I  had  wit- 
nessed, and  his  tearful  eloquenoe 
had  profoundly  convinced  me  of  his 
innocence)  he  must  have  distanced 
all  the  others;  I  worked  through 
the  galleries  with  them,  pointing 
out  to  them  the  &mous  pictures  of 
bygone  years  in  Tra&lgar  Square^ 
and  tracing,  in  what  I  considered  a 
masterly  way,  the  influence  of  the 
modem  French  schocd  on  tibe  whole 
of  continental  art  Our  intimacy 
prompted  me  to  the  hope  that  I 
might  one  day  lead  Laura  as  a  bride 
to  my  ancestral  halls,  the  ancestral 
halls  in  this  case  signifyiog  a  small 
stuccoed  dwelling  in  Pimlioo.  I 
was  afiraid  Laura  was  worldly. 
One  day  when  we  were  talking  of  the 
threatened  failure  of  silks,  and  1 
had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Cape 
silk  would  be  better  than  the  Gape 
sherry,  she  said  she  iioped  so,  as  hei 
dresses  had  cost  her  eighty  pounds 
alteady  this  year,  being  the  present 
amount  of  my  modest  earmngs  at 
the  bar.  Still,  I  reflected,  the  ample 
resources  of  old  Griggs  (despte 
Overend  and  Grumey)  might  rea- 
sonably cover  such  an  expenditure 
I,  however,  was  certainly  not  pre- 
pared the  other  day,  having  ad* 
dressed  a  letter  to  Ciapham  Park  ol 
a  certain  kind  to  Laura,  to  receive  an 
answer  in  the  Tulgar  faisndwriting  oJ 
Griggs  x^.  That  gentleman  wa6 
plet^Bd  to  say  that,  from  the  ob- 
trusive nature  of  my  attentions  in 
Paris  he  was  not  unprepared  for 
such  a  communication,  but  that  I 
had  totally  mistaken  the  nature  oi 
his  daughter's  feelings.  I  have  no- 
thing to  add  to  this  bare  announce- 
ment The  marriage  mart  is  set  up 
not  only  in  Belgravia  but  in  the 
Eden-like  groves  of  Ciapham  Park. 
If  it  was  not  for  Gataker's  port  I 
should  turn  desperate  and  keep  a 
pike, 
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pn  preparing  this  page  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  friendly  assistance  of  his  readenb 
'  Good  thfngs  which  may  be  twice  told ;'  Anecdotes  of  Society  from  unrecorded  observation* 
and  from  forgotten  or  half-forgotten  books— wiU  all  be  acceptable.] 


AuoMQ  tht  many  Bnglbhmen  who  visited 
Htk  m  aiiS  was  Alderman  We«d,  who  had 
pieviouaiy  iilled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  He  ordered  a  hundred  visiting  cards, 
ittscviblAg  npoa  them,  AMerman  *Wood,  /*u 
Urd  if«&»  4m  Umdfu;  which  he  had  Urgely 
distribute  amongst  people  of  rank,  havink 
trandated  the  word  Mate'  into  ^fiu^'  which,  I 
need  hardly  stite,  mans  *  dead.'— Oaonow. 

A  oiNTUsiAii  who  had  been  very  siUv  Md 
p0t  In  the  compswy  of  Dean  Swift's  '  StelW  at 
fast  began  to  grieve  at  remembering  the  loss  of 
a  cbil<r  lately  dead.  A  bishop  sittmg  bv  com- 
forted hinv*^that  ha  should  be  easy,  because 
•the  child  was  gone  to  heaven.*  *  No,  my  lord/ 
laid  she}  'that  U  it  which  most  gneves  him, 
becanue  he  la  tm*  nerer  id  see  hli  child  then.' 

Stilird  In  yotiT  «Table-Talk»  C^tites  a  eorre- 
ipondent  of  'The  Guardian ')  a  version  of  a  cele- 
brated  '  con,'  and  neither  the  version  nor  the 
sentiment  being  quite  to  my  satisfaction,  I  have 
tried  to  Inpiove  the  one  and  reply  to  the  other, 
thn»»«- 

From  what  befell  our  mother  Eve, 
A  lesson  may  the  Church  receive ; 
Itor  Ive  when  she  the  vestment!  wore 
Waa  Ave  angelical  no  more. 

'  Audi  alteram  partem.* 
Hot  so  I    Her  beauty  to  restore. 
Divinely  taught,  she  vestments  wore  | 
Aivi  well  may  we  His  teaching  prise, 
Who  taught  us  thus  t*  Ev(c)angeli8e. 
AT  some   country  house  ^here   they  were 
getting  np  a  dramatic  piece,   foundea   opon 
Scotf  a  *  Rebecca,'  they  wanted  Alvanley  to  ukc 
the  part  of  the  Jew;  but  he  declined,  saying, 
'  Never  could  do  n  Jew  in  my  life.' 

AtVANUY  said  a  smart  thing  respecting  an  ex* 

qnislte  bachelor's  box,  fitted  sp^  it  appear^  m 

most  ornamented  style,  but  where,  it  also 


t 


I  don't  See  how  I  can  g6  to  Rhdde  Island  wfth- 
out  great  lott  and  gicat  fatigna :  H  would  cost 
you,  may  be,  more  than  you  would  be  willing 
to  give.'  Well,  the  Quaker  looked  pretty  white 
about  the  eills,  I  tell  you»  when  he  heard  thb; 
for  he  could  not  do  without  bhn  nohow,  and  he 
did  not  like  this  preliminary  talk  of  his  at  all ;  at 
last  he  made  bold  to  ask  nim  the  worst  of  i^* 
what  he  wonU  take?  «Wfay,'  saya Daniel,  <I 
always  liked  the  Quakers;  they  are  a  quiet, 
peaceable  people,  who  never  go  to  law  if  they 
can  help  It,  and  it  would  be  better  for  onr  g^cat 
country  if  there  were  more  such  people  in  it.  I 
never  seed  or  hcerd  tell  of  any  harm  in  'em,  ex- 
cept going  the  whole  fi^re  for  Oinera!  Jacuon, 
and  that evertaatin'^almighty  villain,  VanBuren : 
yes,  I  iQve  the  Quakers ;  I  hope  they'll  go  to  the 
Webster  ticket  yet,  and  I'll  go  for  you  at  low  as 
I  can  any  way  aflbfd ;  uy  i,oee  dollars.'  Ttae 
Quaker  well-nigh  (ainted  when  he  heard  this, 
but  he  was  pretty  deep  too :  so,  says  he,  *  Law- 
yer, that's  a  great  deal  of  money ;  but  I  have 
more  causea  there:  If  I  give  yon  the  ijboo 
dollars,  will  you  plead  the  other  causes  I  shatt 
have  to  give  you  r  •  Yes,'  says  Diniel,  'I  wilf, 
to  the  best  of  my  humble  abiHty.'  Bo  down 
they  went  to  Rhode  Island,  and  Daniel  tried  the 
case,  and  carried  it  for  the  Quaker.  Well,  the 
Qusker,  he  goes  round  to  all  the  folks  that  ha4 
suits  in  court,  and  says  he, '  What  will  yon  give 
me  if  I  get  the  great  Daniel  to  plead  for  you  r  It 
cost  me  1,000  dollars  for  a  fee;  but  now  he  and 
I  are  pretty  thlck^  and  as  he  to  on  the  spot,  rd 

Set  him  to  plead  cheap  for  you.'  So  he  got  300 
ollara  from  one,  and  aoo  from  another,  and  so 
on,  until  he  got  i,ieo  dolhffs,  just  100  dolbrs 
more  than  he  g»ve.  Daniel  was  in  a  |^at  lage 
when  he  haard  this.  '  What,'  said  he,  '  do  you 
think  I  would  agree  to  your  letting  me  out  Hke 
a  horse  to  hire  ?*  *Prtcnd  Daniel,'  said  the 
Quaker,  '  didst  thou  not  undertake  to  plead  alt 
such  cases  as  I  should  have  to  give  theef    It 


appears,  there  is  never  by  any  chance  a  Ohinir  thou  wilt  not  stand  to  thy  ammeni,  neither 
gW«i.  •!  stMuld  like  a  bttie  less  gilding  and  ^  «  <»n<»  J?  m»n«.'  Danid  laughed  out, 
moie  cairing.'  said  Alvanley.  "»<*y  *°  'P*''  ***»  "**«^  »*  ^**»-      ^^^^  "X*  ***i 


more  carvintk'  sakl  Alvanley. 

GMUAft  CousiT  »t  GimuiDiN  bed  a  most  ng^ 
squint^  and  was  extremely  inquisitive.  Upon 
one  occasion  he  asked  Talleyrand,  *  Comment 
vont  les  affaires.  Prince  >'  'Commcvouavoyes, 
Oenecal :  tout  de  travcn.' 

OtNtBAL  Flahault,  who  whcu  yoimg  waa 

bald,  had  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation he  ejipiessul  to  the  Prince  a  desire  to  ore* 
sent  something  tare  to  a  great  lady  as  a  mark  of 
his  esteem.  Talleyrand  replied,  'Tlten  present 
her  with  a  lock  of  your  hair.' 

VoLTAiM,  after  being  on  terns  of  friendrtilp 
with  the  King  of  Prussii^  owing  to  his  wi^  gave 
some  offence:  when  the  King  said  to  some  of  bla 
courtiers,  'when  we  squeete  the  orange,  and 
have  sucked  the  juice,  we  throw  the  rest  away.' 
'Then,'  said  Voltaire,  '  /  mutt  tak*  tart  ^  tkt 
pttl/  and  quitted  his  Prussian  majest/s  do* 
miidona. 

TVBRg  was  a  Quaker  chap  too  cute  fbr  the 
ipcat  Daniel  Webaier  once.  This  Quaker,  a 
pietty  knowin'  old  shaver,  had  a  cause  down  to 
Rlwde  Island ;  so  he  went  to  Daniel  to  hire  him 
to  go- down  and  plead  his  cause  for  him  {  so  says 
he, '  Uwyer  Webstar,  whaf  s  yonr  fee  r  *  Why,' 
says  Daniel,  'let  me  see ;  I  have  got  to  go  down 
sooth  to  Washington  to  plead  the  great  insurance 
case  of  the  Hartford  Company  |  and  I've  got  to 
be  at  Cincinnati  to  attend  the  Convention  |  and 


'I  guess  I  might  as  well  stand  stlH,foTyon  toput 
the  bridle  on  this  time,  for  you  have  fiiirly 
pinned  me  up  in  a  comer  of  the  fence,  any  how.' 
So  he  went  good-humouredly  to  work,  and 
pleased  them  all.— Sam  Suck< 

A  niHTLBMAii  being  asked  by  his  netghboot 
how  his  sick  wife  did?  replied,  'Indeed,  the 
case  is  pitiful ;  my  wife  fears  she  shall  die,  and 
I  fear  she  will  not  |  which  makes  a  very  discon- 
solate house.' 

ATTMiURVf  Bishop  9f  Rochester,  wtien  a  cer* 
tain  bill  wss  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
said,  among  other  things,  *that  he  prophesied 
last  winter  this  bill  would  be  attempted  in  the 
present  session,  and  he  was  sorry  to  tind  that  he 
had  proved  a  true  prophet.'  My  Lord  ConingS- 
by,  wtio  spoke  after  the  bishop,  and  always 
spoke  in  a  passion,  desired  the  House  to  remark. 
'  that  one  of  the  right  reverend  bench  had  set 
himself  forth  as  a  prophet ;  but,  for  his  part,  he 
did  not  know  what  prophet  to  liken  him  to« 
unless  to  that  furious  prophet  Balaam,  who  waa 
reproved  by  his  own  ass.*  The  bishop,  in  a 
reply  of  great  u^t  and  calmness,  exposed  this 
rude  attack,  concluding  thus :— '  Since  the  noble 
lord  hath  discovered  in  our  manners  such  a 
similitude,  I  am  well  content  to  be  compared  to 
the  prophet  Balaam ;  but;  my  lords,  I  am  at  a 
loss  now  to  make  out  the  other  part  of  the 
parallel,  l  am  sure  that  I  have  been  reproved  by 
nobody  but  his  tonlship.'— Dr.  King's  Atued»Ui 
^fhUovfn  fTnu, 
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OTTB   OABDBNS. 
Suittnm  Hint^  an  Slnmitiji  onlr  9Umtin%  tf^tm* 


THEBE  is  a  crayiBg  after  flowers 
in  every  well-educated  mind;  nay, 
more,  in  every  well-inclined  mind 
loffc  to  nature,  and  not  perverted. 
I  firmly  believe  that  flowers  are  a 
moral  safeguard,  and  that  in  their 
cultivation  thero  is  healing  and 
strength.  Can  any  one  doubt  that 
it  does  the  poor  sick  person  j^ood  to 
have  flowers  in  her  cottage  wmdow  ? 
How  many  of  our  most  ardent 
sportsmen  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  growth  of  heart*s-ease  and 
the  propagation  of  geraniums  ?  The 
history  of  our  roses  would  be  a 
story  of  kindnesses^  civilities,  plea- 
sant memories^  and  forgiven  feuds. 
We  cannot  live  without  flowers ;  we 
cannot  eat  and  drink  without  them. 
Nobody  is  perfectly  dressed  without 
flowers.  Wo  cultivate  them,  beg 
them,  buy  them;  we  make  them, 
and  create  with  clever  fingers  the 
garlands  that  we  cannot  grow. 

But  among  the  great  and  incresH- 
ing  class  of  flower  cultivators  there 
is  a  sigh  of  despair ~  producing  a 
very  difficult  atmosphere  for  flowers 
to  flourish  in — because  of  the  ex- 
pense, the  time,  the  learning,  the 
labour,  and  the  incessant  thought 
required  for  successful  results.  So 
I  offer  this  &hort  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject at  this  present  time,  to  do  away 
with  some  of  this  despair,  if  pos- 
sibla  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
that  you  can  cultivate  hothouse 
plants  on  a  sunny  border.  I  am 
not  goin^  to  excite  your  imagination 
by  assuring  you  that,  under  some 
next  to  impossible  circumstances, 
stephanotis  floribunda  may  be 
grown  without  the  help  of  a  stove; 
but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  cle- 
matis will  do  just  as  well.  What 
do  you  want?  Flowers,  you  reply. 
Well,  cultivate  carefully  such  as  will 
grow  in  your  garden,  and  are  suited 
to  your  soil  and  situation.  There  is 
nothing  but  folly  in  people  of  mo- 
derate means,  or  with  other  things 
to  do  with  their  money,  breaking 
their  hearts  after  Poinsettia,  when 
Virginian  creeper  is  the  thing  for 
them. 


Tou  want  flowers  and  beauif, 
plenty  of  both;  yes,  plenty,  for  we 
charm  of  plenty,  the  blessing  of 
bounteous  nature,  cannot  be  de- 
scribed—must be  felt^to  be  compre- 
hended and  valued  properly.  But 
there  are  two  finends  necessaxy  for 
success.  Mother  Earth  and  Ommm 
Sense.  Of  course  yon  possess  the 
last,  so  we  need  only  discuss  this 
first    It  may  be  done  shortly. 

A  garden  nmy  be  of  any  size,  firom 
a  mignonette-box  to  landed  nso- 
perty;  and  the  changes  of  soli  from 
nungry  to  fertilizing  may  be  done 
in  a  season  if  you  have  the  power 
of  procuring  manura  If  not--iuid 
farmers  are  often  bound  by  their 
leases  not  to  sell  niianure,  and  you 
may  not  be  able  to  get  stable  soil 
easily — the  process  of  improving 
your  ground  will  be  slower. 

There  was  an  opinion  onoe^and 
it  was  very  cleverly  advocated,  ti)at 
mere  labour  would  improve  the  soil 
without  any  addition.  The  idea  was 
that  industrious  digging  between 
growing  crops,  and  when  thej  were 
out  of  the  ^ound,  would  let  in  sun, 
air,  and  rain,  and  that  with  them 
would  come  all  that  the  earth 
needed;  and  that  earth  pulverized 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  such 
agents  would  be  suited  to  a  sue- 
cession  of  cro^,  the  refuse  only  ot 
those  crops  being  given  to  the  soil. 
There  is  much  practical  wisdom  in 
this  when  applied  to  the  garden, 
where,  with  proper  regard  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants,  the  soil,  as  a 
general  rule,  can  haidly  be  moved 
too  much. 

Let  us  look  at  a  garden  under 
two  or  three  aspects.  There  is  the 
old  idea  of  a  ^irden— one  which  I 
am  happy  to  say  is  less  scouted  than 
it  used  to  be— the  garden  formed  by 
beds  of  herbaceous  plants,  before 
so  many  'bedding  plants'  were 
thought  of,  with  flowering  annuals 
to  make  variety  in  summer.  In 
such  gardens  there  was  never  any 
barren  ground  nor  hungry  naked- 
ness through  all  the  winter  and 
spring,  in  order  that  our  eyes  might 
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be  dazzled  in  Angusb  and  Septem- 
ber. These  short  glories  are  always 
bought  yeiy  deac,  I  xooommend 
you  not  to  be  too  ambitioxis  of  them. 
Time,  patience,  and  money^  to  a 
great  amotmi^  must  be  expended  on 
tiiese  glittering  shows^  and  my  ob- 
ject is  to  put  yon  in  a  way  of  having 
flowers  all  the  year  ronnd  without 
any  such  danger  either  to  yonr 
pnrse  or  yonr  temper. 

The  wide  borders  and  beds  of 
perennials  were,  then,  the  old  idea, 
lighted  np  with  annuals  for  summer 
gaiety.  There  is  another  idea,  con- 
sisting of  beds  cut  out  of  green  turf, 
and  having  each  bed  filled  with  one, 
two,  or  at  most  with  three  sorts  of 
phmts.  Thisisaverygoodarrauge- 
ment,  and  I  highly  recommend  it. 
And  a  third  idea  is  that  of  filUng  beds 
with  plants  risen  under  glass,  and 
made  to  flower  al)  at  once— the  bed- 
ding-out idea. 

we  need  not  speak  of  any  other 
plans ;  these  three  will  do  for  our 


shall  suppose  that  you  have  a 
garden  in  which  a  part  of  the  space 
is  turf,  with  beds  cut  out  in  it; 
where  wide  flower-borders  are 
backed  by  shrubs,  and  in  front  of 
which,  perhaps,  runs  a  gravel  walk. 
I  shall  also  suppose  that  you  have  a 
piece  of  wall,  and,  somewhere,  a 
tough  bank,  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  tidy,  and  a  comer  where 
nothing  grows,  and  the  sun  never 
comes.  Some,  or  all  of  these  things, 
I  think  I  shall  be  sure  to  find  in 
your  garden.  Then  your  require- 
ments are  flowers,  beauty,  and  neat- 
ness ;  and  your  difficulties  are  that 
you  have  no  regular  gardener— 
often  a  great  happiness,  by  the  bye — 
and  that  you  have  olher  things  to 
do  with  your  silver  and  gold  than 
to  spend  them  in '  bedding  plants.' 
Ton  do,  of  course,  spend  time  and 
thought,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
labour,  on  your  ground ;  and  your 
desire  is  to  ^ct,  under  those  con- 
ditions, the  brightest  possible  result. 
I  hope  to  help  you.  Let  me  first 
lecture  on  your  wide  border  backed 
l^  shrubs. 

Tour  shrubs  must  be  hardy.  I 
am  not  going  to  advise  you  to  make 
your  garden  a  battle-ground  against 
nature,  nor  even  a  tolerably  suo- 


oessfol  hospital.  It  is  time,  feeling, 
and  money  wasted  to  go  upon  that 
plan.  What  yoQ  want  is  a  happy 
success.  Choose,  then,  hardy  shrubs, 
whose  times  of  flowering  Mong  to 
diffiBrent  seasons  of  the  year.  You 
must  have  among  them  a  proper 
quantity  of  evergreens;  and  the 
most  successful  of  these  wide  banks 
of  shrubs  behind  and  flowers  in 
front  are  made  high  at  the  back, 
both  by  making  the  ground  rise,  and 
by  there  plantmg  the  highest-grow- 
ing shrubs,  and  so  increasing  the 
effect.  But  be  sure  to  remember  in 
planting  not  to  plant  close.  Endure 
the  distress  of  a  rather  thin  dis- 
tribution of  shrubs  for  a  year  or 
two:  though  really  you  may  get  rid 
of  this  discomfort  by  planting  some 
of  the  gay  double-flowering  furze, 
which  you  will  not  grieve  to  cut  away, 
or  some  of  the  many  beautiful  reeds, 
which  are  so  exquisitely  graceftil, 
and  can  be  safely  transplanted  when 
you  want  their  space- 
Having  planted  on  the  higher 
part  of  your  bank  such  evergreens 
as  like  exposure,  sprinkle  your  re- 
maining space  with  those  of  a  lesser 
growth  towards  the  middle,  and  put 
tne  dwarf  sorts  at  the  front,  leaving 
a  border  immediately  before  them 
for  flowers. 

Plant  but  few.  '  The  mischief 
done  by  crowding  is  not  to  be  got 
over ;  fc^  air  is  necessaiy  to  success. 
Plant  also  the  coloured-leaved 
trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  the  copper 
beech ;  red  maple;  variegated,  liquid 
amber,  so  exquisitely  orange  and 
purple  towards  the  end  of  the  year; 
quercus  (oak),  which  is  scarlet  in 
autumn;  and  the  sumach  cotinus, 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
actually  blazes  with  crimson. 

I  am  supposing  you  to  be  plant- 
ing some  large  space,  to  be  seen 
from  your  windows,  on  which  you 
do  not  wish  to  expend  much  labour, 
but  from  which  you  wish  to  obtain 
colour,  foliage,  flowers,  and  berries, 
as  far  sA  can  be,  without  ceasmg. 

Eemember  among  your  large  ever- 
greens our  grand  old  friends  the 
arbutus,  rich  in  coral  berries  all  the 
winter  and  in  pearly  blossoms  in 
the  summer,'  and  all  the  varieties 
of  holly  and  laurustinus ;  then  the 
aucuba,  covered  with  very  largo 
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scarlet  berries,  lately  got  from  Japan, 
with  other  tarietiee  of  this  ez<)iiisite 
hardj  evergreen.  Plant  tUm  the 
BBOwberry,  very  gay  thouffh  leafless 
in  winter;  the  variegated,  scarlet- 
berried  elder^  and  the  ribes,  pearl- 
white  and  scarlet,  whidi  are  among 
our  first  friends  in  the  spring,  as 
welcome  as  the  good-tempered 
wefdlia,  which  flowers  in  April,  the 
Andromeda  in  Febroary,  the  Ja- 
panese qnince  in  Jannary,  and  the 
Paphne  in  March. 

The  immense  increase  in  the 
nnmber  of  onr  omftmental  shmbs 
and  trees  of  late  years  enables  the 
carefril  planter  to  get  colonr  all  the 
year  round.  It  is  a  result  well 
worth  consideration.  And  such 
things  as  have  been  named  begin  to 
be  beautifdl  directly.  We  have  not 
to  wait  years  for  them  to  flower  and 
fituit;  they  are  never  mote  beautiful 
than  when  they  are  in  their  first 
youth,  and  the  second  year  after 
planthig  they  will  be  a  gratification 
to  the  eye  and  taste,  though  they 
will  not  have  attained  to  perftetion 
of  size  or  abundance  of  foliage. 

Of  course  old  deciduous  friends 
ftie  not  to  be  forgotten ;  the  beauti- 
fnl  liUtoB,  laburnums,  acacias,  flow- 
ering peach  and  cherry  trees,  sy- 
Tingas,  jasmine,  orooms;  hibiscus^ 
guelder  rose,  and  dentzla;  but  so 
great  have  been  the  improvements 
in  old  friends  by  importation  and 
cultivation,  that  even  among  them 
wo  must  pick  and  choose. 

But  to  return  tobank  and  border: 
the  iiont  may  be  planted  with  any 
perennials.  They  will  be  sure  to 
prosper,  for  they  like  nothing  better 
than  the  digging  in  of  the  fallen 
leaves  and  grass  edging,  by  which 
they  will  benefit,  after  you  have 
worked  at  the  necessary  cutting  and 
pruning  in  the  autumn.  Little 
tianlM  may  be  planted,  suoh  as  the 
eytisus,  with  its  loads  of  yellow, 
white,  and  purple  fioweis;  hardy 
fioweriuff  heaths;  the  Barbery ;  and 
the  meadow  sweet,  which  no  garden 
should  be  without,  so  useful  are  its 
feathery  fiowers  for  the  decoration 
of  dinner  tables,  drooping  from  the 
upper  dishes  of  the  high-stemmed 
flower  glasses,  most  charmingly 
mfogling  with  grapes  and  red  cur- 
nmts,  if  you  please,  but  no  other 


flower  will  it  bear  by  its  side.  AH 
the  varieties  of  box  look  well  in  the 
front  row,  but  the  plant  k)veB  shade 
better  than  sun,  and  will  grow  under 
trees  flourii^ungly. 

I  am  not  going  to  forMd  your 
joining,  in  a  wise  way,  m  the  mania 
for  bedding  plants.  In  this  very 
border  you  mav  sweep  back  empty 
spaces,  going  cack  in  a  semicircle 
as  far  as  ^oudare  under  the  shrubs; 
and  in  these  cleared  places,  which 
must  come  among  the  perennials  at 
regular  intervals,  yon  may  have 
thick  blazing  masses  of  bedding 
plants,  and  so  not  be  quite  out  of 
tashion,  and  yet  not  pay  too  dear 
for  your  fiEuioy.  Here,  just  as  your 
summer  flowers  are  gomg,  you  will 
have,  if  you  are  rich,  verbenas,  lo- 
belias, petunias,  geraniums,  calceo- 
larias, fuchsias,  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent ;  but  if  you  are  something  less 
than  rich,  at  least,  in  reference  to 
your  ^;ardening  purse,  you  will  have 
sown  m  these  Bpace8--and  caiefblly 
weeded  out  the  uDoecessary  plante — 
masses  of  the  ruby-coloured  linus, 
the  yellow  hawkweed,  tiie  dwarf 
nasturtium,  the  darkest  panaies, 
which  you  may  transplant,  to  pre- 
vent their  flowering  atray  their 
strength  before  you  want  them,  the 
white  stock,  the  German  aster,  tho 
dark  pinks,  and  the  clove  carnar 
tions,  and  again  pansies,  bat  this 
time  white  or  yellow. 

Very  little  genius  will  secure  the 
flowering  of  all  these  things,  and 
many  more,  together.  To  get  things 
of  this  sort  really  prosperous,  yoa 
should  BOW  saad  ana  powdered 
charcoal  with  the  seed,  and  be  sure 
that  the  earth  is  very  fine.  Yoa 
will  have  as  good  blazes  of  colour 
as  you  can  wish,  and  ptely  of 
things  to  pick  from. 

But  as  soon  as  these  things  get 
shabby,  pull  all  up;  dig  your 
ground,  and  sow  mignonette  and 
German  and  English  wallflower. 
Ton  will  have,  perhaps,  stray  plants 
of  the  common  white  alisum  on 
rocks  and  borders.  Plant  some  of 
them  at  intervals  among  the  seed, 
and  you  will  have  an  early  brilliant 
show  of  white  and  colour,  which 
yoa  oan  pull  up  when  done  with, 
and  enjoy  your  mi^cmette  till  tho 
spaoe  is  wanted  again. 
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Kovy  if  we  fiome  cbser  to  the 
bouse,  we  must  be  Tory  dalst^ 
there.  Beds  look  very  well  with 
some  Btiff  plant  like  the  yucca  in 
the  centre,,  and  bnght  flowering 
things,  such  as  the  scarlet  and  white 
Bxompton  stock,  planted  ronnd  in 
threes  or  fours  between  the  peren- 
nials. If  yoa  look  down  on  your 
garden,  the  best  sorts  of  sweetwil- 
luuns,  closely  enough  planted  in 
good  fine  soO  to  give  a  perfect  sur- 
face of  flower,  are  beautifuL  They 
are  the  better  for  being  cut  judU 
donsly,  and  if  so  treated,  and  not 
allowed  to  wear  themselves  out, 
they  will  last  till  September.  An- 
iirrliinums  are  most  valuable  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  anemones  are 
never  so  well  seen  as  when  planted 
in  this  way,  in  a  bed  by  themselyes. 
The  general  effect  is,  however,  al- 
ways mcreased  by  some  upstanding 
green  in  the  centre,  and  the  beds 
should  always  be  round  or  oval. 
They  may  be  edged  with  any  of  the 
variegated  low-fdiaged  plants  now 
in  use,  or  with  the  charming  ceras- 
tiao,  the  foliage  of  which  looks 
like  moonlight.  Inside  this,  which 
should  always  be  at  the  edge,  you 
might  have  a  ring  of  snowdrops,  or 
of  Dutch  tulips,  or  crocuses.  By 
this  plan  you  get  one  thing  in  flower 
at  a  time,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  you 
never  have  the  shabbiness  of  an 
empty  bod. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be 
done  in  mixed  beds,  I  may  give 
these:  centre,  yucca;  border,  oeras- 
tian ;  bunches  all  round  of  gladioli ; 
a  chain  round  the  gladioli  of  pansies. 
You  can  use  your  sdssors  freely  to 
keep  things  within  bounds.  Again : 
centre,  thid  small  thuia;  border, 
the  large  white  double  daisy;  jHants 
of  scarlet  geranium ;  chain  round  of 
white  alisum.  This  last  will  have 
been  in  flower  in  the  spring,  and  by 
cutting  off  the  seed  pods,  uid  using 
your  trimming  scissors,  yon  can 
make  a  chain,  very  beautiful  for  its 
powdered  grey-green  and  its  perfect 
stiffness  and  regularity. 

I  have  purposely  spoken  of  the 
commonest  things,  easily  got,  easily 
grown,  not  difficult  of  cultivation, 
generally  hardy,  and  costing  little. 

I  have  ventured  to  protest  against 
the  dreariness  of  empty  c^urden  beds ; 


but  not  to  he  tbongbt  toa  muoli  of 
an  innovator  against  a  fashion  which, 
nevertheless,  I  think  ought  to  be 
confined  to  terrace  gardens  before 
mausions  of  stately  architecture, 
commanding  hoUiouses  and  a  r^- 
ment  of  gaiiden  men,  I  will  make 
one  exception.  Your  onuunental 
basket  beds  laa^  remain  empty,  if 
you  please.  And  I  will  venture  to 
tell  you,  with  certainty,  the  best 
way  to  make  them.  But,  first,  what 
are  they  ?  They  ace  round  or  oval 
enclosures,  made  by  fastening 
lengths  of  wbarked  oak  branches 
together  into  the  form  of  huge 
baskets.  They  stand  on  the  turf; 
inside,  earth  is  placed  up  to  the  rim, 
and  ttiese  baskets  are  then  filled 
with  bedding  plants.  They  are  a 
variety  ^  the  picturesque  hollow 
stump  of  an  dd  tree,  which  is  often 
used  very  successfully.  The  ground 
inside  the  basket  should  be  dug 
three  spades  deep,  first;  and  then 
drainage  put  in,  such  as  broken 
earthenware,  cinders,  bones,  bits  of 
stick;  then  the  earth  should  go  in. 
Up  the  outside  of  these  baskets, 
which  can,  when  the  ^sound  is  thus 
prepared,  be  made  very  low— that  is, 
ten  inches  from  the  turf— you  can 
then  train  ivy,  and  they  may  re- 
main for  years  where  they  are.  The 
ivy  keeps  the  sun  from  drying  the 
earth  inside,  and  the  plants  will 
flourish  excellently.  When  you 
water  these  baskets,  drive  a  stick  a 
little  way  into  the  mould,  and  pour 
the  water  into  these  holes.  Tou 
may  pour  down  surprising  quanti- 
ties, for  the  drainage  below  takes  it, 
and  the  plants  through  a  dry  sum- 
mer are  thus  fed  when  other  things 
are  pardied  up.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  should  never  be  wetted.  These 
baskets  are  beautiful  things.  When 
you  have  done  with  one  set  of  spring 
or  immer  plants,  take  them  out 
and  plant  them,  pots  and  all,  in 
that  shady  place  under  the  wall 
where  nothing  wiU  grow — that  place 
of  deep$ir  to  i^B  ignorant,  which  no 
good  gardener  can  do  without. 
There  is  a  general  idea  prevalent 
that  all  plants  that  grow  like  the 
sun.  They  could  not  do  in  a  sun- 
less world,  but  shade  is  the  home  of 
many ;  such  as  the  early  flowering 
rhodera  and  all  the  hardy  ferns. 
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Ghooee  then  the  plants  that  meet 
your  desires  for  colonr,  firoit,  flowersj 
foliage,  and  plenly.  Plant  them  so 
as  to  please  the  eye.  Fxune  eaie« 
fally.  Don't  despise  the  commonest 
thing,  if  its  time  of  floweiing;  its 
growth,  or  the  shade  of  its  foliage 
snits  yonr  purpose.  Have  a  pur- 
pose, and  fmfil  it  GnltiTate  masses 
of  the  hardy  perennials,  and  do  not 
forget  that  flowers  are  to  be  cut  and 
nsed,  and  that  those  persons  f$al  as 
gardeners  who  have  only  flowers  to 
be  looked  at 

Ton  must  always  remember  that 
a  garden— ^our  garden— is  not  in- 
tended to  be  made  np  of  sctsps  and 
comers  out  of  a  nnrseryman's  plan- 
tation. Onr  gardens  are  a  piece  of 
onr  homes;  they  are  to  giTe  rich- 
ness, comfort,  and  Inznrions  shade; 
they  are  places  for  rest,  meditation, 
and  gladness.  Flan  and  plant  in 
recollection  of  such  truths,  and  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground 
will  give  you  these  genuine  home 
delights,  including  that  resting  spot 
for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon,  the  piece 
of  flat  green  turf^  where  you  may 
place  your  chairs  and  your  croquet 
hoops,  if  you  please. 

If  you  hare  a  wall,  remember  the 
grand  magnolia;  the  pyracanthus, 
that  'joy  for  ever,'  beautiful  in 
flower  and  fruit;  and  the  new  des- 


Ibntsinea,  with  bright,  dark  leaves, 
and  long  hanging  flowers  of  orange 
and  scarlet 

Ajod  now  I  come  to  the  rough 
bank;  hard,  dry,  never  tidy,  and  I 
tell  you  to  rejoice  in  it  There  you 
must  have  your  double  brambles, 
your  wild  clematis,  vour  common 
branching  fern,  shrubby  horsetail — 
ephedra,  many  sorts  of  heath,  the 
eotoneaster,  the  holy-leaved  eurya, 
the  beautiftil  flowering  rasp,  and 
the  myrtie^leaved  box.  Here,  too, 
wild  plants  may  be  cultivated— the 
white  foxglove,  for  instance— and  by 
the  help  of  a  few  friendly  poles,  the 
deUghtftQ  hop.  A  wild  burden,  with 
a  mixture  of  such  strangers  as  flou- 
rish in  poor  soil,  is  a  thing  to  re- 
joice in,  where  new  grasses  may  be 
cultivated  in  comers  of  better  soil, 
and  in  some  deep-moulded  nook,  the 
Chinese  sugar  cane. 

I  warn  those  who  are  laying  out 
a  new  garden,  or  improving  an  old 
one  this  autumn,  not  to  consent  to 
have  the  whole  snrfaoo  dug  and 
made  smooth  to  begin  with.  It  is 
simply  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
lifelong  repentance.  Let  us  be  as 
smooth  as  wo  please  close  to  the 
house,  but  even  in  as  small  a  garden 
as  I  have  written  about  there  ought 
to  be  space  for  all  tbe  variety  that 
we  have  gossiped  over. 

Q.T. 


ON  SOUTHSEA  BEACH, 

THE  children  playing  on  the  sand— 
The  nursemaids  in  trim  cotton  dresses— 
The  white^ravated  negro  band — 

The  ladies  with  then:  raven  tresses— 
(The  newest  fiishion  straight  from  town)— 

Appeared  on  that  gay  August  morning 
Like  shadows  flitting  up  and  down. 
As  though  to  earth  they'd  given  warning. 

For  Nelly— bonny  Nelly  Fane, 

My  sweetheart  of  six  years  or  nearly — 
Was  walking  by  my  side  again— 

That's  why  I  couldn't  see  quite  clearly, 
A  something  came  across  my  eyes; 

I  know  I've  stupidly  defined  it ; 
But  (as  from  one  not  ove^wise) 

I  think  it*8  likely  you  won't  mind  it 
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To  flee  0Doe  mote  hflff  BUnny  ftce-^ 

To  hen  her  roeak  so  soft  and  kindly— 
In  all  she  said  herself  to  traoe — 

Was  quite  enough  to  make  one  blindly 
In  lofe  inth  sroeh  a  gir]  as  Nell, 

Whose  oarte  dev%site^$  on  my  taUe, 
As,  in  my  hachelor*0  dxear  cell, 

I  pen  this  hjsf  ry  memorable. 

I  sbonld  hare  said  that  for  a  year 

A  coolness  had  spomng  up  between  ns; 
And  none  (not  eren  Mimiie  Freer) 

Bad  thought  us  bTexs  had  they  seen  tis ; 
Besidee-^thoagh  this  I  didn't  know— 

There'd  been  a  ri^al,  whose  professiona 
I  dids^  sneer  at  1— oh,  dear  nol — 

Kor  look  upon  as  dire  aggrassioDS  1 

However,  as  we  pac'd  the  beach. 

And  Soutbsea  Common  saunt^d  ovor. 
The  dear  old  tale  I  had  to  preach 

Before  to  Portsmouth  back  I  drove  her ; 
And  as  we  watch'd  the  sunset  red, 

The  evening  bell  began  to  tinkle. 
Whilst,  nimbly  tumbling  out  of  bed 

The  stars  commenced  their  nightly  twinklo. 

Besides  the  shells  and  antique  seats, 

A  sand-mouse  and  old  Father  Ocean — 
Whose  waves  just  here  have  kept  whole  ilcets 

In  a^tation  and  commotion ; — 
No  one  was  there  to  hear  me  tell — 

In  lover's  language  pure  and  holy — 
All  that  I  had  to  say  to  Nell— 

The  tale  that's  told  by  rich  and  lowly. 

Nor  was  there  anyone  to  hear 

The  answer  which  my  darling,  blushing*. 
Gave  me  beneath  tbai  night-sky  clear — 

Only  the  green  waves  swiftly  rushing 
First  up  and  then  adown  the  sand : 

The  reader  won't  be  long  a-guessing 
What,  in  a  scarcely '  Roman  hand,' 

I've  been  to-day  so  long  confessing. 


TB^^^^^ 


HAUNTS  FOB  THOSE  IN  BEAEOH  OF  HEALTH. 

II.  HfilDSN. 


IT  is  a  difficult  matter  for  an 
English  family  wishing  to  pass 
a  Bummer  in  Switzerland,  and  de- 
siting,  at  the  same  time^  to  avoid  a 
continuance  of  hotel  and  pension 
life,  to  know  where  to  go. 

The  Swiss  themselves  have  so 
entirely  adopted  '  pension  life/  id- 
ways  passing  their  summer  months 
in  some  one  or  other  of  these 
establishments;  and  the  Germans, 
French,  and  Bussians  having  ac- 
cepted this  plan  too,  there  is  really 
but  little  demand  for  famished 
houses  <x  apartments,  and  oonse- 
quently  very  few  to  be  met  with. 
Bound  the  Lake  of  GenevBy  which 
is  far  too  hot  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence, and  about  Thun,  Berne,  and 
Neufch&tel,  a  small  furnished  house 
may  occasionally  be  had ;  but  at  the 
two  former  places  the  prices  asked 
are  such  that  the  hotel  ia  often  the 
more  economical  residence.  There 
is,  however,  another  part  of  Switzer- 
land where  a  furnished  house  may 
be  found,  namely,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Boden  Sea.  Near  Constance, 
Borshach,  or  Bheineck,  an  old 
ch&teau  or  a  modern  villa,  the 
picturesque  or  the  pleasant,  will 
reward  the  house-hmiter's  search, 
as  it  might  have  done  ours,  had  we 
not)  on  reaching  St  Gall,  decided 
to  proceed  firstly  to  a  little  place 
called  Heiden  in  the  Canton  of 
Appenzell,  for  a  fortnight,  but 
where  we  remained  nearly  two 
months,  and,  in  spite  of  incessant 
wet  weather,  look  back  to  that  quiet 
time,  in  that  quiet  place,  with  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  induce  us  to 
make  it  better  known  to  our  readers, 
who  may  one  day  perchance  cross 
the  water  in  search  of  some  spot 
where  he  can  breathe  fine  air, 
without  the  expense  and  crowding 
of  the  usual  tourist's  line  in  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Canton  of.  Appenzell,  every 
one  knows,  forms  the  north-east 
angle  of  ^vetia,  and  has  a  cha- 
racter and  beauty  of  its  own,  not 
of  the  grandiose  and  romantic,  but 
of  a  pastoral  and  smiling  nature. 


the  best  after  all  for  living  in.  Tho 
little  spot  called  Heiden,  overlook- 
ing the  blue  Lake  of  Constance  just 
where  the  Bhine  enters  it,  may  be 
reached  by  a  two  hours*  drive  from 
St  Gall,  or  in  one  hour  from  Bhei- 
neck, so  that  those  who  travel  via 
SchaShausen  can  take  the  steamer  to 
Borshach  and  rail  to  Bheineck,  or 
£rom  BMe  take  the  rail  the  whole 
way  to  St  Gall  and  Bheineck. 
Whichever  route  the  traveller  may 
select,  when  driving  over  the  green 
slopes  of  Appenzell,  he  will  be 
struck  with  the  air  of  comfort  and 
pora^erity  throughout  this  part  of 
the  canton*  The  es^quisite  cleanli- 
ness of  the  cottages,  tiieir  substantial 
proportions*  the  beautiful  muslin 
curtains  in  the  smallest  house,  will 
attract  his  admiration,  and  he  will 
soon  leam  that  a  very  important 
branch  of  industry  occupies  nearly 
every  woman  and  girl  in  this  dis- 
trict, namely,  that  of  embroidery, 
and  especifldly  the  embroidery  of 
curtains. 

This  occupation  of  the  female 
population  accounts  for  a  sort  of 
still-life  look  around  one,  whilst 
neither  cattle  nor  sheep  graze  on  the 
tempting-lookinfi^  green  fields;  the 
villages,  as  one  arives  through,  pre- 
sent none  of  the  animation  to  be 
expected  in  such  thriving-looking 
places.  One  seeks  in  vam  for  the 
gossiping  busy  group  always  to  be 
seen  round  the  Brunnen  of  a  German 
village,  or  even  for  the  clusters  of 
noisy  idle  children  that  swarm  about 
our  English  cottage-doors;  all  is 

?[uiet,  neat,  orderly,  but  duU.  One 
ongs  for  just  a  little  of  the '  busy 
hum  of  men;'  just  a  littie  move- 
ment to  complete  the  otherwise 
charming  picture  of  rural  life ;  just 
a  few  figures,  to  show  us  that  there 
are  others  beside  the  passing  tra- 
veller to  admire  the  gay  gardens, 
and  rejoice  in  the  evidence  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort  amongst  a  dass 
who,  alas  I  so  seldom  possess  either. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  women  and 
young  gurls  are  constantly  occupied 
within  doors;  when  their  household 
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work  is  done,  tbey  are  to  l^  seea 
Bitting  beside  the  -windows  of  their 
clcau  homes,  a  round  frame  before 
them,  busy  embroidering  exquisite 
collars  and  handkerchiefs,  with  the 
ordinary  needle,  or  muslin  and  net 
curtains  with  a  kind  of  crochet- 
needle,  which  they  use  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  The  needle  is 
guided  and  kept  steady  against  a 
thimble  with  a  notch  in  it,  which  is 
placed  on  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
Land ;  and  considerable  practice  is 
required  before  the  worker  attains 
the  proper  position  for  thimble  and 
needle. 

The  frame  used  is  a  hoop  of  wood 
on  a  light  iron  support,  covered 
with  list,  over  which  the  muslin  is 
stretched  and  confined  by  a  leather 
strap.  This  frame  fits  into  the  ball- 
and-socket  joint  of  a  strong  upright 
pole,  and  can  be  turned  about  in 
any  direction.  The  feet  which  sup- 
)x)rt  the  pole,  or  stick,  form  a  foot- 
stool for  the  worker,  who  draws  the 
frame  close  to  her,  haying  her  reel 
of  cotton  attached  to  the  frame  below 
the  muslin ;  and,  whilst  the  right 
hand  rapidly  passes  the  needle 
through  the  muslin  from  above^ 
the  left,  holding  the  thread  beneath, 
passes  it  over  the  tiny  hook  or 
crochet  It  is  pleasant  work  to  look 
at;  and  the  assiduity  with  which 
the  old  woman  of  sixfy  will  pursue 
it,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
child  learns  it,  are  proofb  that  it  is 
also  pleasant  to  practise.  Whole 
Ikmilies  may  be  seen  thus  occupied. 
Sometimes  of  a  summer's  evening 
fhey  bring  thefr  frames  and  sit  out- 
side their  houses,  but  generally  seem 
to  prefer  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
their  rooms;  and  despite  mis,  and 
the  sedentary  life  they  lead,  no 
healthier-looking  maidens  are  to  be 
seen  than  those  one  meets  in  this 
part  of  the  Oemton  of  Appenzell. 
As  their  blooming  cheeks  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  exercise  or  ouirdoor 
occupations,  we  may  be  justified 
in  supposing  that  the  ilne  air  for 
which  Heiden  and  its  environs  are 
00  celebrated  has  some  share  in 
oounteraoting  tiie  effects 'of  con- 
finement to  the  house  and  bending 
over  needlework,  generally  so  in- 
jurious to  the  young. 

But,  leaving  for  a  time  this  sub- 


ject of  embroidery,  let  us  pursue 
our  way  to  Heiden,  and,  as  we  are 
driven  over  one  of  those  capital 
Swiss  roads  between  undulating 
hills  of  richest  pasture,  we  shall 
eiyoy  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
lordly  Sentis,  rising  abruptly  from 
amidst  the  green  hills,  or  of  the 
Tyrolese  Alps  beyond  the  Rhein- 
thai,  their  peaks  flushed  rosy  red  by 
the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
standing  out  clear  and  sharp  in  the 
far  distance.  Soon,  too,  we  descry 
the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Constance. 
Across  the  water,  the  flat  shores  of 
Wurtemburg  are  distinctly  visible; 
whilst  the  little  island  town  of 
Bavarian  Lindan  still  glistens  ui 
the  sun's  rays.  We  are  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  above  this  vast  ex- 
panse of  water,  and  can  watch  the 
whole  progress  of  the  last  steamer 
from  Bregenz,  in  Austria,  as  it 
touches  at  Lfndan,  and  then 
crosses  over  to  Rorshach,  in  Swit- 
zerland. There  is  a  long  straight 
bit  of  road  befbre  us,  bordered  bv 
trees;  we  pass  rapidly  through 
it;  see  cheerful,  pleasant-looking 
houses.  We  have  come  to  our  jour- 
ney's end :  we  are  in  Heiden. 

'And,'  we  hear  our  readers  ex- 
claim, •  now  you  are  there,  what  is 
there  to  see?  or  what  is  there  to 
induce  any  one  else  to  go  there?' 

As  to  what  there  is  to  see  at 
Heiden,  although  the  first  impres- 
sion on  a  bright  summer's  evening 
is  agreeable,  we  must  confess  that 
in  Heiden  itself  there  is  little  to 

A  large  village  and  on  ugly 
church,  which,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  was  burnt  down  and  rebuiltj 
on  a  plan  best  described  by  com- 
paring it  to  a  magnified  toy-village, 
where  all  the  houses  are  the  same 
size  and  form,  and  placed  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  can  offer 
little  of  the  pietuiBsque;  but  the 
charming  position  of  Heiden,  and 
the  trim  cleanliness  of  its  houses, 
insensibly  please,  without  imposing 
upon  one  the  £eitigue  of  admiration. 

Other  places  in  Canton  Appenzell 
have  their  speciality,  and  recom- 
mend themselves,  as  the  Germans 
express  it,  either  by  mineral  baths, 
as  at  Heinrichsbad,or  by  the  purity 
of  the  whey,  or  richness  of  the  milk. 
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m  at  Gftui;  but  althongli  there  is 
retry  good  moltoaii  (whey)  to  be  had 
at  Heideii>  and  even  bathe,  no  one 
voold  think  of  going  there  for  either 
one  or  the  otfaer.  Heiden  has  no 
aoch  speciality ;  bat  a  very  eompe- 
tent  anthority,  Herr  von  Graefe,  the 
celebrated  Berlin  oenlist,  has,  vr^ 
believe,  declared  that  there  is  no 
finer  or  pnier  aor  to  be  found  than 
that  whicn  is  breathed  on  its  grassy 
slopes;  and  the  ezperienoe  of  those 
who  have  visited  the  plaoe  has  con- 
firmed that  opinion. 

Every  autmnn,  about  the  month 
of  September,  he  pays  this  little 
phioe  a  visit  of  some  weeks'  dxuu* 
turn,  sand  thither  floek  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  whom  be 
may  have  appointed  to  meet  him 
tiiere,  or  to  whom  he  may  have 
recommended  a  sejmr  at  Heiden,  that 
their  nerves  may  be  strengthened, 
and  general  health  restored  by  the 
fine  and  bradng  cUmato  of  its  fkesh 
green  hills.  The  air  is  considered, 
m  short,  to  have  a  peculiarly  sooth- 
ing inflnence  npon  the  nervons  sys* 
tern. 

Dming  that  time  Heiden  wesm 
an  air  of  gaiety.  There  are  Germans 
with  large  umbrellas,  in  the  loosest 
and  coolest  of  garments,  vnth  their 
wives  in  the  gay  dresses  they  de- 
light to  wear  (when  away  from 
home);  Russians  in  the  last  fashion; 
Fvsnoh,  always  elegant;  and  a  few 
English,  but  very  few— the  ladies. 

Sway  of  contrast,  very  dowdy,— 
tdone,  moreover,  in  this  respect 
by  the  Swiss,  who  have  resigned 
their  charming  national  costumes 
fbr  everything  that  is  hideous  in  the 
way  of  dress. 

All  these  are  to  be  seen  walking 
about,  the  ladies  generally  deeply 
veiled,  the  gentlemen  in  dEtrk-blue 
spectadesl 

The  table-dlidto  Of  the  Freihof 
presents,  at  this  season,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary appearaneo-*two  long 
rows  of  guests,  all  in  dark-blue 
spectacles,  meet  the  gaze  of  the 
astonished  stranger.  Bhie  spectacles 
await  him  everywhere,  in  his  evening 
sfaroll,  ormcHningwalk.  Thei>opu- 
latkm  of  Heiden  seems  to  consist  of 
Graefe's  patients,  who  oome  hither 
firom  all  parts  of  ttie  world,  and  are 
of  all  ranks  and  fortunes,  irom 


princes  and  ambassadors  down- 
wards,  tiie  grandees  putting  up  with 
the  simple  accommodation  and  fere 
of  the  plaoe,  and  patiently  waiting 
their  turn  to  the  great  man  in  the 
morning,  when  he  devotes  his  thne 
to  his  patients,  because,  explains 

ttie  sprightly  Mademoiselle  B , 

'  pour  Graefe  les  rois  se  d^rangent' 
And  he  is  himself  for  the  time 
being  a  king  at  Heiden ;  his  arrival 
causes  a  glad  excitement,  his  wishes 
are  laws,  his  commands  decrees. 
One  year  we  were  told  he  threat- 
ened never  to  return  to  Heiden  if 
they  continued  to  cut  down  all  tiie 
trees,   and   happilv  stojjped   that 
ruthless  clearingoff  of  entire  woods, 
so  common  in  Switzerland  and  fatal 
to  Heiden,  already  deficient  in  shade 
and  shelter.    We  were  thinking  of 
petitioning  his  majesty  to  stop  a  still 
more  serious  annoyance  to  visitors. 
If  we  hint  at  the  Swiss  fioshion  of 
manuring,  will  not  our  readers  at 
once  understand  all  we  have  suffered 
flK>m  that  odious  system  of  agricul- 
ture?   A  field  is  mown,  the  grass 
carted  away  all  green,  not  left  to 
dry  and  perftime  the  air  as  in  less 
advanced  Tyrol,  and  then,  oh !  hor- 
ror! who  can  describe  how  poisonoua 
becomes  all  that  looks  gpo  lovely  to 
the  eye?    Close  to  one%  house,  all 
round  one's  garden  of  roses,  is  the 
villainous  practice  pursued;   and 
there  were  days  when  it  was  really 
impossible  to  walk  out,  for  any  but 
Swiss,  who  have  not  the  sense  ot 
smell  included  in  nature's  gifts  to 
them.    In  any  other  air  but  that  ot 
Heiden  we  felt  satmfled  that  cholera 
and  nausea  must  have  ensued.  One 
Bussian  lady,  tmder  cover  of  her 
blue  spectacles,  declared  she  would 
broach  the  subject  to  Ginefe,  so 
perhaps  the  day  may  come  when 
the  natives  may  be  induced  to  let 
theur  grass  grow  long  and  pursue 
their  renovating  process  after  the 
"risitors  have  left,  pust  as  the  Bo- 
mans  this  year  decided  to  postpone 
any  little  disturbance  and  revolu- 
tionaiy  movement  till  their  season 
was  over.    This  is  the  more  de- 
sirable, as  for  those  who  are  not 
Graefe^  patients  one  of  the  chid 
attractions  of  Heiden  is  the  endleffi 
varietur  and  beauty  of  the  walks 
about  ii    From  the  summits  of  the 
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hilla  in  ft  north-eafiterly  direction 
yoa  zxiay  look  down  into  the  Bhfiin* 
thalj  and  from  a  small  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  St  Anthony,  a  very  gjrand 
Tiew  in  this  direction  is  obtuned^ 
whilst  from  another  hill,  called  the 
Kaien,  a  magnificent  (moiama  xe« 
wards  the  pedestrian;  in  one  direo* 
tion  Uie  whole  of  the  lake,  with  the 
richly  wooded  plains  behind  the 
town  of  Constance,  contrast  with 
the  grand  and  mgged  scenery  of  the 
Grisonsand  the  Vorarlberg  monn^ 
tains :  nothing  can  exceed  the  beau^ 
of  the  snnsets  from  this  spot  First 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Ty- 
rolose  Alps  and  mountains  of  the 
Vorarlberg  are  seen  in  all  the  fairy- 
like  beuuj^  with  which  the  Ban, 
when  setting,  invests  the  hill-tops; 
and  when  the  rosy  Unsh  dies  away 
one  turns  towards  the  west  to  see 
the  whole  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
hko  bathed  in  liquid  gold,  and  all 
the  distance  and  outline  assuming 
that  hazy  Tagueness  so  impossible 
to  describe,  but  so  poetical,  so 
dream-like  to  look  upon.  If  the 
Boden  Sea  is  tame  in  scenery  as  com-» 
pared  with  the  lakes  of  Lucerne 
and  Thun,  it  has  the  chann  of  co- 
lour and,  distance;  and  from  our 
elevated  position  at  Heiden  we  had 
full  opportuniigr  of  watching  tha 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  of 
studying  clouds  and  their  wondrous 
reflections  in  the  lake.  There  are 
many  charming  drives,  too,  for  those 
who  can  afibroL  a  carriage  and  are 
not  strong  enough  for  walking:  it 
is,  of  course,  all  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  but  the  romls  are  excellent 
and  the  horses  accustomed  to  the 
work.  Half  way  between  Borshach 
and  Bheineck  is  the  ch&teau  of 
Vatek,  the  residence  of  the  lato 
Duchess  of  Parma,  and  now  the 
property  of  her  son:  the  stables 
are  well  worth  a  visit  Before  pur* 
chasing  Vatek  the  duchess  resided 
some  little  time  at  the  very  old 
house  or  castle  of  Wartensee,  on  the 
hill  Dehmd,  which  was  long  the 
abode  of  an  eccentrio  but  talented 
Englishman,  wbose  name  is  familiar 
to  the  lovers  of  glees  and  English 
ballads  as  Fearsall  ot  VVillsbridge. 
He  lived  here  surrounded  by  his 
pictures  and  books,  and  devoting 
himself  to  musical  composition  and 


antiquarian  research,  not  knowing 
how  popular  some  of  his  eflfosiou^ 
such  as  'The  Hardy  Narseman/ 
had  become^  until  a  few  weeks  only 
before  his  death,  when  a  young 
English  gill,  who  bad  heard  with 
delight  some  of  his  pieces  during 
the  Oommemoraticm  at  Oxford,  wrote 
to  tell  him  of  the  applause  they  re* 
oeived;hewaeaitected  totears.  He 
is  buried  in  the  chivpel  of  the  castle, 
the  restoration  of  which  he  com-* 
menoed,  and  which  was  completed 
by  his  son,  from  whom,  however,  it 
has  now  passed  into  other  hands. 

Not  far  from  Bheineck  is  a  chann- 
ing  summer  residence  of  the  Hoheur* 
zollem  Sigmaringen  family,  who 
kindly  allow  strangers  to  visit  their 
gardens.  These  are  all  objects  for 
short  drives  or  long  wal]m;.more 
extended  exoursk>ns  can  be  made  to 
the  various  towns  round  the  lake, 
including  SchaShausen,  or  to  Bad 
P&ffers,  whilst  a  day  at  least  should 
be  given  to  St  Gall  by  those  cuiioue 
in  books,  the  library  oooitaining 
many  rare  and  valuable  works,  one 
or  two  unique,  after  invpecting 
which  the  next  best  thing  is  to  go 
and  dine  at  the  Hechtj,  wh«e  M. 
Zehnder,  the  proprietor,  will  pro- 
vide  one  of  the  best  and  most  mode- 
rate dinners  in  Switzerland— salmon 
from  the  Rhine,  cheese  fromBoque- 
fort,  bitter  ale  from  England.  St 
Gall,  too,  is  the  shopping^place,  for 
Heiden  can  famish  nothing  but  the 
commonest  articles,  except  in  the 
matter  of  embroidery;  but  before 
returning  to  that  subject  we  must 
add  a  few  words  about  the  accom- 
modation for  visitors  at  Heiden. 

There  are  two  or  three  inns  or 
hotels ;  the  least  well  situated,  but 
by  far  the  best  in  all  other  respecte 
is  the  Ereihof.  Here  Graefe  takes 
up  his  abode,  and  his  numerous 

gatiente  find  quarters,  when  the 
otel  is  full,  in  some  of  the  clean 
lodging-houses  about,  where  bed- 
rooms may  be  had  and  breakfast 
provided,  but  dinner  must  be  taken 
at  the  hotel;  for  although  most  of 
these  houses  have  good  kitchens,  to 
such  a  point  do  i&se  Appenzellera 
carry  their  love  of  cleanliness  and 
order,  that  we  beheve  they  would 
rather  forego  their  lodgers  than  un- 
dertake to  soil  their  pans  and  litter 
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their  kitcliens  to  supply  all  the 
puddings  and  pies  or  roasts  and 
boils  reqnired  by  English  or  French. 
They  live  themselves  almost  entirely 
on  sonp  and  coffee,  and  keep  their 
bright  saucepans  for  show  or  for 
the  occasional  fitmily  festiyal.  Then 
there  are  some  half-dozen  pensions, 
the  most  desirable  of  which,  from 
its  situation  in  a  charming  garden 
with  plenty  of  shade,  rejoices  in  the 
name  of '  Paradise.'  If  mortals  like 
angels  could  live  without  food, 
Heiden's  paradise  would  be  at  least 
a  yery  pleasant  summer  abode,  but 
the  art  of  cookery  is  very  imper- 
fectly understood  in  Switzerland. 
The  traveller  who  has  only  fre- 
quented the  large  hotels  may  carry 
away  a  different  impression^  com- 
paring his  five-franc  dinner  there 
with  the  achievements  of  his  own 
plain  cook;  bnt  those  who  know 
the  country  well  will  agree  with  us 
that  the  average  of  Swiss  cookery 
is  about  the  worst  of  any.  Their 
meat  and  poultry  are  always  haJf- 
boiled  before  being  roasted,  and 
then  generally  smothered  in  a  greasy 
sauce  that  effectually  destroys  the 
little  flavour  lefb  in  the  viands.  The 
pensions,  however,  at  Heiden  are 
not  worse  but  rather  better  in  the 
&re  they  provide  than  those  in  other 
parts  of  Switzerland.  The  provi- 
Fiona  to  be  procured  are  generally 
of  a  better  quality,  the  br^  is  first 
rate,  butter  and  milk  good,  and  from 
St.  Gall  excellent  tea  and  small  lux- 
uries may  be  procured,  so  that  an 
English  &mily,  with  a  little  tact 
and  energy,  may  contrive  to  make 
themselves  pret^  comforteble. 

The  wines  of  the  country  are  very 
indiff^erent,  but  the  Baden  Mark- 
grHfler  is  a  very  pleasant  and  good 
white  wine,  and  easily  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

But  to  retnm  once  more  to  the 
subject  of  embroidery  and  manu- 
facture of  curtains,  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  which  may  be  seen  in  Heiden 
and  its  environs,  from  the  spinning 
the  cotton  and  the  making  the 
muslin  to  the  final  bleaching  of  the 
work  when  completed,  before  being 
sent  to  the  market  at  St.  Qall. 

There  are  several  establishments 
called  Fabriqucs  in  Heiden,  one  of 
the  largest  of  whicli  is  tint  belong- 


ing to  Messrs.  J.  de  J.  Sonder^ger, 
who  are  extremely  obliging  to 
strangers  wishing  to  visit  it  It  is 
a  long  building,  consisting  of  three 
stories ;  on  the  ground  floor  men  are 
engaged  stamping  the  patterns  on 
nnbleacbed  mnslm  or  net  intended 
for  curtains,  large  blocks  of  wood, 
which  are  dipped  into  a  colouring 
matter  being  used  for  this  purpose. 
For  finer  work,  where  the  aesign  is 
necessarily  more  delicate  and  elabo- 
rate, a  different  method  is  pursued. 
A  card  or  thin  plate,  npon  which 
the  pattern  has  been  perforated  by 
a  machine,  is  placed  on  the  cloth  or 
muslin ;  the  colouring  matter  washed 
over  this  penetrates  the  holes  and 
leaves  the  pattern  on  the  material. 

Every  design  has  its  number,  and 
when  a  new  one  has  been  invented 
a  portion  of  a  curtain  is  sent  to  an 
experienced  worker,  called  a  muster 
stickerin  (pattern -worker).  She 
sometimes  exercises  her  own  &ncy, 
filling  np  some  flowers  with  thick 
and  massive  stitches,  leaving  others 
clear,  &o.  When  the  pattern  is 
finally  approved,  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  work  it  is  calculated,  as 
also  the  quantity  of  ootton,  and  the 
pattern,  bleached  and  got  np,  is 
sent  to  the  market  at  St.  QalL  If 
costly  it  perhaps  awaits  an  Order, 
if  moderate  the  curtains  are  at  onoe 
put  in  hand,  a  great  number  being 
sent  to  thepeasant  women  of  the 
Bregenzor  Wald  in  Austria,  wh&te 
labonr  is  even  cheaper  than  in 
Switzerland.  It  seems  that  the 
frames  before  described,  which  are 
now  made  in  Heiden  and  other 
places,  and  sold  in  large  qnantities 
at  the  market  town  of  Altstetten, 
were  first  made  in  the  Bregenzer 
Wald,  where  the  peasants  have  long 
been  very  handy  workera  in  wood. 

On  the  second  floor  of  Mr.  Sonae- 
regger's  premises,  large  packages  of 
curtains  and  finished  work  of  all 
kinds,  nnbleached,  are  collected,  as 
well  as  piles  of  pieces  waitmg  to  be 
worked.  These  latter  are  given  out 
with  the  necessary  quantity  of  cot- 
ton to  the  women  around,  who  are 
paid  by  the  piece,  and  can  seldom 
earn  more  than  half  a  franc,  or 
seventy-five  centimes  a  day.  Bat 
littlo  as  this  appears  to  ns,  where 
i^veni!  in  a  Itaily  are  making  it  in 
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addition  to  the  husband  or  ftthei's 
gfona,  it  is  a  great  asBistance ;  and 
one  seldom  iees  a  beg^r  in  this 
part  of  Switzerland  or  an  ili-dothed, 
ill-fed-looking  labonzer.  We  were 
not  nnfrequently  in  the  oottagos  at 
the  time  of  their  evening  meal,  be- 
tween fi>nr  and  five  o'clock;  the 
dinner,  which  consists  of  sonp  and 
Tegetables,  being  at  twelve  o  clock, 
and  if  as  plentiral  in  its  way  as  this 
snpper  tne  Appenzellers  may  be 
said  to  lire  well*  First  a  large  loaf 
of  the  capital  bread  of  the  canton 
was  placed  on  the  table,  sometimes, 
bat  not  always,  batter,  and  then  two 
large  jngs,  one  containing  boiled 
noilk,  the  other  capital  coffee.  Sach 
a  meal  as  this  we  have  seen  in  one 
of  the  poorest-looking  ch&lets,  bat 
where  aiU  was  beantifally  cleazi,  and 
where  the  old  grandmother  sitting 
in  a  comer  with  her  frame  before 
her  and  a  healthy-looking  boy  of 
foar  playing  beside  her,  formed  a 
pleasant  pictare. 

Bat  we  are  wandering  away  from 
Mr.  Sonderegger's  fabriqne,  on  the 
third  floor  of  which  is  the  shop; 
handkerchiefs,  collars,  dresses— all 
that  bebngs  to  a  lady's  wardrobe 
may  be  bought  in  detail  Bat  al- 
though his  establishment  is  imri- 
Talled  for  its  choice  of  curtains,  to 
obtain  the  finest  work  oar  reader 
most  descend  from  Heiden  towards 
the  lake,  passing  through  the  pretty 
village  of  Wolfhaben  until  he  reaches 
that  of  Thai.  Here  on  a  sort  of 
natoral  terrace  overlooking  the 
richly-wooded  vale,  the  village,  and 
the  lake,  stands  the  &briqae  and 
d  welling-hoase  of  M.  Euler,  a  charm- 
ing spot  in  itself  Sheltered  on  the 
one  side  by  the  hill  we  have  de- 
scended, and  covered  on  the  other, 
and  from  the  north  winds  of  the 
lake  by  a  curious  long  ridge,  look- 
ing like  a  natural  rampart,  the 
climate  is  so  soft  and  mUd  that 
hydrangeas,  pomegranates,  olean- 
ders, and  the  myrtle  flourish  in  the 
open  air,  and  M.Euler's  garden  was 
gay  with  these,  together  with  the 
delicate  dstus,  geraniumSi  and 
countless  other  plants.  The  house 
with  its  wood-carving  :is  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  Swiss  architecture, 
and  bespeaks  the  refined  taste  of  its 
owners     It  was  difficult  to  tear 


ourselves  away  from  the  view  and 
the  sweet  perfume  of  this  delightful 
garden,  and  enter  the  fabrlque, 
where,  in  various  rooms,  the  same 
designing,  stamping  of  patterns,  &e,, 
was  going  on,  though  on  a  finer 
scale  than  we  have  described  at 
Heiden.  The  ladies  of  the  party 
found  it  still  more  difficult  to  tear 
themselves  away  from  the  show- 
rooms or  shop,  when  once  there. 
For  beauty  of  design  and  delicacy 
of  execution  the  Thai  work  quite 
equals  if  it  does  not  excel  any 
French  work.  America  is  the  great 
purchaser  of  these  beautiful  goods, 
and  France  after  her;  and  we  fancy 
much  of  the  embroidery  that  is  sold 
in  Paris  as  French,  is  in  reality  the 
work  of  the  nimble  fingers  of  some 
Thai  maiden.  This  embroidery  is 
rather  more  highly  paid  than  the 
tambour  work  for  curtains.  What 
is  called  the  hem-stitch  round  a 
pocket-handkerchief  is  done  by  little 
girls  after  their  school-hours,  by 
which  they  easily  earn  a  franc  or 
two;  and  indeed  all  these  collars, 
strips  of  work,  dresses,  &o.,  are  done 
by  the  people  of  Thai  in  their  own 
houses;  and  thus  the  female  popula- 
tion are  not  taken  from  their  homes 
or  congregated  together,  as  unfortu- 
nately they  must  be  in  most  other 
manufactures.  Their  work  requires 
light  and  cleanliness,  two  primary 
conditions  for  the  well-being  of  the 
poorer  classes;  and  if  the  bending 
many  hours  over  a  frame  has  its 
dark  side,  it  is  at  least  not  more  in- 
jurious physically,  and  far  less  so 
morally,  than  the  hard  oat-door 
labour  which  has  done  so  much  of 
late  years  to  demoralize  our  female 
poor,  and  which  has  seemed  to  de- 
grade them  almost  to  the  level  of 
animals  in  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. 

The  extravagance  of  American 
ladies  has  been  severely  and  justly 
censured,  but  we  confess  to  have 
looked  more  leniently  upon  it  since 
we  have  viewed  it  as  a  source  of 
womanly  employment  to  a  large 
body  of  poor  people.  In  a  count^ 
like  Switzerland,  where  there  are  no 
large  landed  proprietors  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  labouring  clashes, 
or  a  helping  hand  to  the  women  in 
times  of  distress,  the  condition  of 
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the  poor  who  have  no  oooapation  to  to  explore  the  pleasant  pattu  aovon 

fall  back  upon  is  very  lamentable ;  those  hills,  and  to  get  acquainted 

bat  space  will  not  permit  farther  with  the  people  living  npon  them, 

roflections  on  this  subject    Mach  who  are  nonest  and  well-meamng 

more  could  be  said  on  the  branch  of  although  roagh  in  their  manners ;  if 

female  indastry  we  have  touched  they  do  not  come  away  with  a  better 

upon,  and  of  its  influence  on  a  rural  opinion   of  the  Swiss  than  they 

population.   It  proved  at  any  rate  a  formed  during  a  visit  to  tbe  Bernese 

subject  of  interest  to  us  daring  our  Oberland,  they  may  feel  satisfied 

residence  at  Heiden ;  and,  in  condu-  that  the  &ult  ia  in  their  own  powers 

sion,  we  will  only  recommend  those  of  observation,  and  that  their  wisest 

who  may  have  a  languid  child  or  de-  plaa  will  be  to  return  there  the  loi- 

licate  relative  requiring  bracing,  and  lowing  year,  and  consult  HerrYon 

who  do  not  look  for  gaiety,  to  try  Graefe. 
the  air  of  Appenzell's  green  hills. 


AT  EMS-BADEN. 

HE  was  a  prince,  I'm  sure  he  was 
(They're  not  so  scarce  out  there). 
Such  speakhig  eyes,  such  loves  ot  ties 
Must  noble  rank  declare. 

His  £ice  was  pale,  one  manly  arm 

Hung  wounded— in  a  sling- 
Hurt  in  the  wars !  I  thought  it  was 

An  interesting  thing. 

I  every  mom  the '  waters '  iodk 

Before  papa  was  up ; 
Twos  there  we  met— I  see  him  yet 

Handing  across  my  cup. 

I  sipped  it  with  a  wreathed  smile^ 

And  thought  it  nasty  stuff: 
But  for  his  sake,  oould  never  take 

What  Tom  calls  quantum  mff. 

Ah!  home  again— embowered  in 

Oar  villa  by  the  Thames, 
I  sit  and  think— upon  the  brink 

And  the  German  prince  (?)  at  Ems.  F.  C. 


^«^^|©^ 


Prairn  bj  Florence  CUstoa] 


AT    EMS-BADEN. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVI. 

QUICKSANDS. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  of  weddings  being  very 
wearying  things  to  all  whom  they 
oonoem.  From  the  moment  that 
it  was  openly  decided  upon  that 
Lionel  Talbot  and  Blanche  Lyon 
should  take  one  another '  for  better 
and  worse,'  yery  soon  bustle  and 
confusion  reigned  lords  of  all  in  the 
two  funilies.  Mrs.  Lyon  shed  a 
few  tears  as  soon  as  the  matter  was 
mooted^  relative  to  the  impossibility 
of  hex  getting  things  ready  for  the 
marriage. 

'You  must  be  married  from  your 
mother's  house^  Blanche ;  and  I  have 
no  house  for  you  to  be  married  from/ 
the  old  lady  said,  piteously,  when 
Lionel  pleaded  for  an  early  di^  being 
named;  and  then  when  Blanche 
urged  that  all  that  they  either  of 
ihem  deemed  essential  was  a  church, 
a  ring,  and  a  priest,  Frank  Bathurst 
started  forward  with  the  announce- 
ment of  his  intentions  concerning 
the  nuptials  of  his  friend. 
I  '  My  cousin  must  be  married  from 
my  house,  Mrs.  Lyon,'  he  said, 
eagerly.  'I  am  her  nearest  male 
zeUtive,  though  we  don't  bear  the 
same  name  (unfortunately,'  he 
added,  «o<^o  voce).  Tm  bound  to 
give  the  wedding  breakfiast  and  her 
away,and  I  will  do  both  very  jollily. 
Is  it  settled  so,  eh?' 

'Yes,'  Blanche  said,  quietly, 
'settled  and  sealed  with  our  hearti- 
est thanks.'  And  when  she  said 
that,  Frank  rejoiced  in  haying  had 
the  resolution  to  braye  the  pang  it 
cost  him  to  offer  to  giye  her  away 
to  another  man. 

It  was  useless  to  delude  himself 
with  the  assertion  that  it  did  not 
cost  him  a  pang.  It  did  cost  him 
one,  and  a  yery  sharp  one  too ;  but 
he  bore  it  manfully,  betraying  it  only 
to  Lionel,  not  to  the  woman  who 
caused  ii  The  loye  he  had  felt  for 
Bhtnche,  slight  as  she  deemed  it, 
and  superfioally  as  it  had  been 
shown,  nad  made  him  yery  loyal. 

yoxi.  hl^no.  lxz. 


Lionel's  wife  should  haye  no  reason 
for  thinking  with  a  too  pitiful  ten- 
derness of  Lionel's  friend. 

Beatrix  was  to  be  the  only  brides- 
maid. Blanche  Lyon  was  not  the 
type  of  girl  who  has  made  sacred 
promises  to  at  least  a  dozen  dear- 
est friends  as  to  their  attendance 
upon  her  at  the  altar  on  the  most 
important  day  of  her  life.  This 
rather  pleasing  truth  came  out  when 
Frank  Bathurst  said,  one  night, — 

'PDhe  auspicious  event  is  so  rapidly 
approaching  that  it's  getting  time 
for  us  to  make  preparations  to  meet 
it  Those  big  boxes  that  are  always 
arriving  mean  that  you're  doing 
your  part  well  and  truly,  Blanche; 
but  how  about  the  procession?' 

'  There  will  be  ourselves  to  go,' 
Blanche  answered.  'It  doesn't 
much  matter  how  we  go,  provided 
Lai  and  I  get  there.' 

'  Why,  don't  you  have  a  regular 
army  of  beings  in  tulle,  to  see  your 
train  safely  up  the  aisle,  and  you 
safely  through  the  service?' 

'Indeed  no,'  Miss  Lyon  said, 
laughing.  '  I  never  played  Hermia 
to  any  one's  Helen;  I  never  make 
undying  friendships,  that  last  as  a 
rule  one  month.  Tzixy  is  my  most 
intimate  friend.' 

'  Blanche  never  would  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  popular  with  her 
own  sex,'  Mrs.  Lyon  said,  lament- 
ingly.  '  I  always  tell  her  that  it  is 
a  pity,  and  that  she  will  find  that  I 
am  right  some  time  or  other;  but 
Blanche  i£  very  obstinate,  very  ob- 
stinate indeed,  Mr.  Bathurst.' 

'Don't  impress  that  truth  too 
much  upon  Lai,  mamma,'  Blanche 
said,  laughing.  '  Frank  may  hear  it 
with  safety ;  but  Lionel  might  feel 
obstinacy  to  be  an  impediment,  and 
I  might  be  ignominiously  jilted.' 

'  If  I  thought  that  of  him  I  would 
not  trust  my  happiness  in  his  hands, 
if  I  were  in  your  place,'  Mrs.  Lyon 
said,  with  as  much  severity  as  she  was 
capable  of  expressing.   Severity  was 
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not  Mrs.  Lyon's  forta  Blanche  was 
not  crashed  by  it ;  bat  it  is  irrita* 
ting  to  be  told  by  a  person  whose 
knowledge  of  the  case  in  question  is 
slight,  what  he  or  she  would  do  were 
he  or  she  in  your  pecuhar  plight 
In  spite  of  the  real,  genuine  joy 
she  was  knowing  in  thia  realization 
of  her  love-dream,  Blanche  was 
irritated  out  of  all  happiness  for 
the  moment  by  her  weu-meaning 


'  If  I  didn't  think  everything  that 
is  good  of  Lionel  I  should  not  marry 
him.  Yon  may  be  very  sure  of 
that/ 

'  Ah,  one  never  knows  a  man  till 
one  marries  him/  Mrs.  Lyon  replied, 
shaking  her  head.  'They  seem  all 
that  is  flEkir  and  plausible  before- 
hand ;  but  afterwards ' 

Here  Mrs.  Lyon  paused  and  shook 
her  head,  as  though  her  recollec- 
tions of  what  happened  afterwards 
were  the  reverse  of  agreeable. 

'Well,  mamma,  what  arrange- 
ment would  you  suggest  that  might 
remedy  that  evil?'  Blanche  said, 
when  her  mother  hesitated.  '  The 
good  old  rule  that  we  take  each 
other  upon  trust  cannot  be  amended, 
in  my  humble  opinion.' 

'  Ml'  the  old  lady  said,  shaking 
her  head  in  a  way  that  was  a  bur- 
lesque on*  wisdom,  'girls  dont 
know  when  they're  well  off,  or 
they'd  stay  as  they  are,  and  not  be 
in  such  haste  to  marry,  wouldn't 
they,  Mr.  Bathorst?  Bat  so  it  is: 
they  are  glad  to  leave  their  mothers, 
who  have  thought  for  them  and 
waited  on  them  from  the  hour  of 
their  birth,  for  the  first  stranger 
who  asks  them.' 

'  You  see,  Frank,  mamma  desires 
you  to  understand  that  I  have 
"jumped"  at  my  first  offer,  as  my 
enemies  would  say/  Blanche  said, 
laughingly.  She  had  recovered  that 
seldom-lost  good-humour  of  hers, 
which  could  stand  any  strain  that 
was  made  on  it  now,  save  aught 
that  might  be  interpreted  as  a  slight 
on  Lionel.  That  she  could  not 
tolerate.  All  the  love-loyalty  within 
her  rose  up  in  rebelUon  against  the 
bare  idea,  causing  her  to  feel,  and  to 
make  others  feel,  that  love  was  lord 
of  all  with  her,  in  a  way  that  did 
iDake  Frank  regret  her  very  keenly 


for  a  minute  or  two.  8o,having  re- 
covered her  good  temper,  she  gave 
a  reading  of  her  motnei^s  speech 
that  she  would  not  have  given  had 
it  been  the  right  one;  and  Frank 
accepted  her  allusion  in  the  way 
she  intended  him  to  accept  it,  and 
replied, 

'  Poor  ghrl,  couldn't  she  get  any 
iblk>w  to  make  it  what  the  gentle 
bard  of  modem  domesticity  calls 
"his  chief  aim  in  life"  to  win  her 
for  his  wife  before  Lai  fell  into  the 
snare.' 

'My  daughter  hafl  not  been  so 
ntterlj^  devoid  of  opportunities  of 
marrying  as  you  seem  to  imagine/ 
Mrs.  Lyon  said,  quickly,  bridh'ng 
her  head  as  she  spoke.  '  Of  course 
every  one  now  will  imagine,  liom 
the  hastiness  of  the  whole  of  thia 
af5ur,  that  she  was  anxious  to  get  a 
husband,  and  that  I  was  impatient 
to  see  her  settled.  Ifs  not  at  all 
the  aspect  I  like—not  at  alL' 

'  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  that 
Lai  and  I  am  mdifferent  to  the 
aspect/  Blanche  said,  carelefisly. 
'My  dear  mother,  you  do  cause 
yourself  such  cark  and  care  for 
nothing.  Life  would  not  be  worth 
having  if  we  all  paid  such  a  price 
to  the  vox  populi  as  you  do.' 

'Blanche  will  find  in  time  that 
she  cannot  disregard  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  lightly  as  she  esteems  it 
now,*  Mrs.  Lyon  said  to  Frank,  in  a 
tone  of  toleration  for  her  daughter 
that  was  touching.  'I  have  seen 
more  of  life  than  she  has;  but  dbe 
never  would  take  my  advice.' 

'  My  dear  mother,  what  part  of 
it  have  I  disregarded  ?*  Blanche 
asked,  quietly;  then  she  added,  more 
quickly, '  Certainly,  I  went  oat  as  a 
governess  when  you  thought  it 
better  I  should  stay  at  home  in 
sublime  seclusion,  and  starve,  rather 
than  loose  caste;  but  in  what  else 
have  I  opposed  vou  ?* 

'She  is  not  a  bit  fit  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  poor  man/  Mrs.  Lyon  said,  pe- 
tulantly, to  Frank,  as  if  he  was  in  a 
measnre  responsible  for  Lionel's 
I>overty  and  for  Blanche'  predilec- 
tion for  sharing  the  same.  'Not  a 
bit  fit  for  it  IVhat  they  will  dol 
don't  know.' 

'The  best  we  oan«  mmmm^* 
Blanche  said,  buoyantly. 
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'  Ah.  iffl  easy  to  say  that/  Mrs. 
Lyon  rejoined,  doealy.  '  Tou  have 
not  tried  it  yet  Well,  there,  nxy 
advice  never  is  taken,  so  I  may  as 
well  hold  my  tongue.' 

And  Blanche,  who  oonld  not  help 
remembering  that  her  mother's  aa« 
"Vice  had  never  bronght  her  anything 
bat  boredom,  and  that  she  (Blanche; 
had  been  her  own  sole  maintenance, 
chief  cooncillor,  and  only  ^de,  for 
many  years,  entirely  coincided  with 
ha  mother's  latest  opinion. 

'Look  here,  Blanche,'  Frank  Ba- 
thnist  said,  somewhat  nervonsly,  a 
few  hours  later  in  the  same  day: 
*  Lai  and  you  mwt  start  clear  and 
comfortable,  that's  certain.  Ypa 
won't  be  too  proud  to  accept  a  wed- 
ding present  from  me,  will  yon.' 

'  I  should  be  very  much  disgusted 
with  you  if  you  did  not  not  give  me 
one/  she  replied,  laughing.  Then 
rememberinff  that  Frank's  liberality 
might  lead  nhn  to  give  more  than 
either  Lionel  or  she  could  comfort- 
ably accept  under  the  circumstanees, 
she  hastuy  added,  '  Let  me  choose 
my  present,  may  I  ?— a  teanaervice— 
because  I'm  fistidiou^  to  a  fault 
abou^  china,  and  I  feel  that  your 
taste  will  be  perfect' 

'All  right/  Frank  said,  drfly; 
'  you  shall  have  that  But  yoi^  must 
let  me  exercise  the  brother's  privi- 
lege, and  give  you  what  I  think  you 
ought  to  hava' 

'  You're  too  good  to  me/  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  The  recollection 
that  this  man  had  wanted  her  for 
his  wife  smote  her  at  times,  and  sad- 
dened her  a  little;  he  was  so  very 
generous  to  her  in  his  disappointed 
K>ve. 

'Too  good  to  you?  That's  im- 
possible. Gome,  Blanche^'  he  went 
on.  as  Lionel  came  and  joined  them« 
'  rU  say  mj,  baj  to  you  before  Lai, 
and  have  done  with  it^  He  has  won 
you,  and  I  have  Medf;  and  I  don't 
like  either  him  or  you  one  bit  the 
less  fin:  it  I  can  bear  m^  defeat, 
and  can  tell  Lai  that  I  tmnk  him 
the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world,  and 
that  I  am  glad  he  is  so  lucky.  You 
in  return  must  show  me  tiiat  yon 
don't  think  my  love  for  you  both  is 
an  utterly  worthless  thing  by  letting 
me  use  my  own  judgment  in  giving 


you  what  I  think  best.  8ay,  will 
youy 

'You  want  us  to  give  a  promise 
blindly/  Blanche  said,affiBctionate]y ; 
'and  I  think  we  may  dare  give  it  to 
the  one  who  has  fulfilled  my  old 
conceited  lanoy  about  "Bathursfs 
boy,"  and  taken  such  a  fancy  to  me 
as  I  am  proud  to  have  inspired.' 

'Tbat^s  neat/  Frai^  said,  ap- 
provingly. 'Waste  of  words,  though, 
rather.  If  you  had  said  "  I  will," 
it  would  have  saved  trouble.  Na- 
turally, what  you  will  Lai  wills  also. 
Well,  th^.  Miss  Lyon,  my  idea  is, 
that  it's  ))eBt  (ot  a  woman  to  be  in* 
dependent  of  her  husband,  so  fiur  as 
m<Hiey-matterB  are  eoneemed,  so  I 
shall  make  you  independent  of  Lai.' 

Lion^  Talbotfs  Mood  rodied  to 
his  &oe  as  his  old  friend  spoke.  The 
proposition  could  never  be  acted 
up(m.  He  felt  that  at  once ;  bat  he 
also  felt  that  the  rejection  of  it  must 
emanate  fsom  Blanche.  Ail  his  fine 
sensibilities  were  in  revolt  at  i^a 
notion  of  his  wife  betng  offered,  by 
a  man  who  had  wooed  her,  that 
which  he  (Lionel)  could  not  give 
her— an  independent  settlement ;  but 
he  could  not,  for  his  pride's  sake, 
make  maailast  that  he  was  so  rsi- 
Tolted.  He  must  trust  to  Blanche 
to  show  to  oChers  that  his  ngfat  to 
her  was  a  real  <»ie  with  irtiioh  nO 
man  might  interCiare. 

'Frai& wants  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  I  am  the  unpleasantly  strong- 
minded  woman  mamma  most  unde- 
signedly reiwesents  me  as/  Kiss 
Lyon  said,  quickly ;  'so  he  tests  ma 
by  offering  me  what  women  who  go 
in  for  their  sex's  rights  sigh  for— a 
state  of  independence.  Dear  Frank, 
how  dii^usted  you  would  have  been 
if  I  had  fidlen  into  your  trap,  and 
had  not  had  the  courage  to  aver  that 
I  belong  to  the  old,  weak,  womanly 
order,  that  prefers  being  indebted  to 
a  lawful  lord.' 

'By  Jove!  you're  right,'  Frank 
cried,  heartily.  'You're  right,  and 
I  was  wrong  to  think  to  a  moment 
that  you  could  accept  an  ungraceful 
offer.  Can  you  forgive  me,  Lai? 
you  may,  I  think,  for  my  folly 
brought  out  a  bit  of  Blanche's  best 
—her  pride  in  you,  old  fellow.' 

'  That  shall  never  be  decreased  by 
any  fault  of  mine/  Lionel  repIiecL 
za 
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'Fai^iTe  70ii?  Yes,  I  think  I  can 
forgiTe  what  fiattets  me  so  mnoh 
as  your  appredation  of  Blanche's 
deserts  does ;  but  for  your  comfiirt's 
sakB  I  "Will  tell  yon,  Faaik^  dear  old 
fellow,  my  wife  won't  be  beholden 
to  me  for  anything,  as  old  woman 
call  it  She  has  a  mine  of  inde- 
pendence wiUiin  herself  in  the 
making  of  many  books.' 

'  111  giye  her  a  plot  for  her  next,' 
Frank  said,  langhmg:  '  the  story  of 
amodemBamon  and  Pythias  loving 
the  same  lady,  and  J>amon  sniv 
rendering  her,  and  bearing  no  malice 
abont  ik  She  can  dmw  from  the 
lii&^fbtbdramiaiiapenoiuB$te  before 
her/ 

He  gaye  a  half  questioning,  half 
pleading  glanioe  at  Blanche  as  he 
spoka.  His  bright,  light  love  for 
her  was  not  dangerous,  and  Lionel 
felt  that  it  was  not  dangerous;  still, 
the  avowal  of  it  was  only  a  touch 
toss  than  poinfid  to  the  one  who 
thought  80  humbly  of  himself  that 
he  deemed  he  had  only  won  by  a 
head. 

'Damon  would  never  be  gxuliy 
of  the  meanness  of  mentioning  it  if 
he  meant  it,'  Lionel  said,  quietly;  and 
when  he  said  that,  Blanche  realised 
that  the  love  of  ihe  one  man  and 
llie  liking  of  the  other  would  give 
her  a  hard  part  to  play. 

'And  Pythias  would  never  be 
sensttivQly  lealons  if  Damon  did,' 
she  put  in,  hiuriedly ;  '  at  least  not 
if  he  respected  the  lady  of  his  love 
as  the  loved  of  Damon  and  Pythias 
deserved  to  be  respected.  Since 
Frank  is  kind  enough  to  give  me 
the  materials  for  a  story,  Lai,  you 
must  let  me  tell  it  in  my  own  way. 
I  shall  handle  it  all  so  harmoniously 
for  the  lady,  and  for  Damon  and 
Pythias  too.' 

'And  when  shall  we  read  it?' 
Frank  asked,  eagerly.  The  moment 
feat  half  sentimentalizing  with  him 
was  gone,  and  he  could  be  blithely 
gay  about  the  busineBs  again. 

'When?  Always  when  we  are 
together,  and  I  hope  that  may  be 
very  often,'  she  said,  gaily;  and  then 
both  men  felt  that  however  it  had 
been  before,  her  heart  was  wholly 
Lionel's  now-HX>  wholly  that^  she 
hadnofearofhersell  Shehadgot 
hemlf  past  some  terrible  quicksands 


in  safety :  and  it  was  no  slight  thing 
to  have  aone.  Had  she  steered  (me 
half  point  to  the  right  or  left  of  that 
straightforward  course  Which  it  had 
been  her  choice  and  policy  to  pursue, 
she  would  have  brought  the  little 
bark  in  which  Lionel  and  herself 
had  shipped  for  life  into  troubled 
waters.  As  it  was,  she  had,  l^ 
means  of  a  steady  hand  and  an  eye 
undimmed  by  vanity  or  deceit,  gone 
direct  to  the  harbour  of  refuge 
Lionel's  love  made  for  her. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

UABBIXD. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sutton  came 
down  to  Haldon  the  day  before  the 
wedding,  aocompimied  l^  their  niece 
Ellen  Bowden,  in  whose  fovomr 
Blanche  had  xelented,in  so  &r  as 
allowing  her  to  be  a  bridesmaid 
went  Not  one  of  the  party,  in- 
cluding the  bride  herself,  were  in 
very  brilliant  spuits  on  the  marriage 
morning.  Now  that  it  had  really 
come  to  the  point,  the  two  men  who 
had  loved  Blanche  felt  it  to  be  harder 
than  they  had  fiEUicied  to  lose  her. 

'I  hopefixmimy  heart,oId  fellow, 
that  you  will  be  as  happy  as  you 
both  deserve  to  be,'  Frank  &tthux8t 
said,  dapping  Licmel  on  the  shoul* 
der.  '  Don't  you  feel  shaky  about 
it,  though?' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  Lionel  replied. 

\Then  you've  a  bundle  of  nerves. 
I  should.' 

'What  should  you  do?'  Edgar 
Talbot  asked,  as  he  came  in  to  his 
brother. 

'  Feel  awfully  nervous  if  I  stood 
on  the  blink  of  a  similar  precipice 
to  the  one  Lai  is  on  just  now.' 

'  So  should  I,'  Edgar  said, '  espe- 
cially if  I  wero  no  more  sure  than 
Lionel  is  that  I  could  keep  my  wife 
as  my  wife  ought  to  be  kept' 

'  Oh,  as  for  that,  Lai  will  be  bb 
right  as  a  trivet,'  Frank  said,  hur- 
riedly. The  conversation  had  taken 
a  turn  that  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  be  the  reverse  of 
agreeable  to  Lionel ;  and  Frank  was 
sorry  for  this,  and  also  sorry  for  the 
cause  of  its  being  thus  turned. 
There  must  bo  a  considerable 
amount  of  bitterness,  he  knew,  in 
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the  bfiart  of  a  man  who  ooTild  utter 
00  thinly  yeiled  a  reproach  to  a 
brother  on  his  wedding  morning. 

'Any  way,  I  am  not  going  halfway 
to  meA  any  troable,  much  lees  one 
that  Blanche  will  bear  with  me/ 
Lionel  said,  oooUy. 

'Yoa  will  be  obliged  to  work  a 
trifle  less  conscientionsly^  that  is  all/ 
Edgar  said,  langhing. 

'That  I  shall  nerer  do.  I  will 
pay  my  wife  the  respect  of,  at  least, 
not  deteriorating/ 

'  Yon  will  do  well  enough,  pro- 
bably, old  fellow;  Edgar  said,  with 
sudden  heartiness;  'quite  as  well, 
and  better  too,  than  most  men :  but 
youll  study  the  simply  expedient  a 
little  more  attentively  than  you  have 
done  hitherto,  if  I'm  not  mistaken.' 

'You  are  mistaken.  I  cannot  stay 
to  tiy  and  convince  you  of  it  just 
now,  for  we  must  be  off.' 

Then  they  went  away  to  the  Til- 
lage church,  the  bells  of  which  had 
been  clanging  in  hilarious  dis-har* 
mony  all  the  morning. 

To  be  married  in  a  large  town,  in 
the  midst  of  a  concourse  of  people 
who  are  superbly  indifferent  as  to 
whether  one  is  gohig  to  be  mairied 
or  buried,  is  a  calm  and  comfortable 
prooeediog  when  compared  wi^ 
oeing  majnried  in  a  village,  wh^e 
every  one  has  some  pet  theory  to 
account  for  every  change  of  com- 
plexion and  variation  of  expression 
m  the  f&oea  of  the  chief  objects  con- 
cerned. The  bridal  par^  would 
have  deemed  themselves  blessed 
had  the  inspection  lasted  only 
during  their  progress  through  the 
church;  but  the  churchyara  gate- 
way was  too  narrow  to  admit  a  caiv 
riage,  consequentiy  they  had  to  get 
out  and  walk  between  rows  of  ob- 
servant fellow-creatures,  on  a  rough 
gravel  path,  that  was,  as  Mrs.  Sutton 
felt  wim  anguish,  detrimental  to  her 
boots  and  train.  Ellen  Bowden,  to 
whom,  six  months  before,  the  scene 
would  have  been  one  of  fstiry-like 
beauty  and  splendour,  had  dreamt  a 
more  gorgeous  dream  lately,  and 
so  rather  looked  down  upon  this 
reality. 

'  If  I  am  ever  married,  it  shall  not 
be  in  the  country ;  I  am  quite  de- 
termined about  that,'  she  whispered 
toTrixy ;  and  when  Trixy  replied-— 


'  I  dare  say  Mr.  Wilmot  will  agree 
to  any  plaoe  that  seems  good  to  you/ 
Ellen  blushed  with  confusion,  and 
said, 

'  One  never  knows  how  things  of 
that  sort  may  turn  out,  does  one. 
Miss  Talbot  ?  Aunt  Marian  says  it 
is  so  foolish  to  speak  about  engage- 
ments ever,  for  fear  they  should  be 
broken  off.  Do  you  know  Mr.  El- 
dale,  Miss  Talbot?' 

'  Only  by  repute.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  sorry  you  don't  know 
him/  Mien  said,  in  disapp<»nted  ac- 
cents. She  wanted  to  talk  about 
him  more  than  she  had  wanted  to 
talk  about  John  Wilmot  for  many 
weeks.  It  was  hard  upon  her,  she 
felt,  that  Miss  Talbot  coold  not  take 
the  wild  interest  in  her  subject  which 
knowledge  of  him  worud  surely 
have  given. 

'  I  am  very  sorry/  she  repeated. 
*  He  is  so  charming.' 

Then  her  poor  little  foolish  heart 
tixrobbed  high  at  the  thought  of 
how  grand  a  thing  his  wealth  and 
taste  would  make  her  wedding  with 
him,  if  she  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  won  him  as  he  B6emed  to  be 
won  by  her;  and  this  thought 
caused  her  to  look  rather  scomfally 
on  the  small  band  that  stood  around 
thepair.  '  I  will  have  twelve  brides- 
maids; and  I  shouldn't  feel  married 
in  such  a  plain  white  dress  as  she 
wears ;  but  if  s  all  right  enough  for 
people  in  their  position,  I  suppose,' 
the  daughter  of  the  deceased  grazier 
thought,  of  the  daughter  of  an  old 
and  honourable  house. 

'It  was  not  half  as  bad  as I«x- 
pected;  still  I  am  very  glad  it  is 
over—so  glad  and  happv,  Lai/  Mrs. 
Lionel  Talbot  exclaimed  to  her  hus- 
band, the  instant  they  were  out  of 
the  church. 

'  And  I  shall  be  glad  when  we're 
off/  he  replied,  tenderly ; '  for  Edgar 
is  breaking  down  fast  If  he  does 
utterly,  my  darling,  there  must  be 
a  gulf  between  us ;  no  man,  not 
even  my  own  brother,  must  show 
love  for  my  wifa  Let  us  leave  them 
to  eat  the  wedding  breakfest  with- 
out us;  let  us  be  off  at  once.' 

'  As  you  will.  Whatever  you  wish 
to  do  I  shall  be  sure  to  like  to  do/ 
she  said,  tenderly.  So  they  were  off 
at  once,  after  just  shakmg  hands 
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wiCh  fha  others,  on  the  brief  trip 
that  was  to  be  the  prelude  of  that 
earnest  battle  of  fife  they  were 
bound  to  fight  together. 

'The  artifit  and  his  wife  had  a 
yery  humdrum  wedding/  Ellen 
Bowden  wrote  to  John  Wikaoi  He 
had  foroed  her  to  write  to  him  from 
Haldon ;  and  she  kept  her  pronuEe, 
though  she  kept  it  nnwillinglv. 
'  There  was  no  style  about  it  at  aU. 
I  oouldn't  endure  such  an  affiur; 
out  I  suppose  it  wto  the  right  and 
proper  thing  for  people  without 
money.  Some  people  blame  them 
yery  much  for  naving  married  on 
next  to  nothing:  such  matches 
neyer  tuim  out  well.  I  hardly  know 
when  We  go  back  to  town;  so  I 
should  be  sorry  for  you  to  waste 
more  of  your  time  in  waiting  to  see 
ns  on  our  return.  My  uncle  and 
aunt  unite  with  me  in  kindest  re- 
gazd&    TouiB  very  truly^ 

'  EUiUr  BOWDIN.' 

'  I  dotf  t  think  that  Arthur  Eldale 
can  think  that  a  compromising  letter, 
if  he  should  ever  chance  to  see  it/ 
Ellen  thought,  and  a  self-complacent 
expression  crept  over  her  fiace  as  she 
thought  it.  She  had  ylolated  no 
truth  in  averring  herself  to  be  his 
'  very  truly  /  at  least  she  had  not 
violated  truth  in  the  letter,  though 
she  had  in  the  spirit  She  was  his 
very  truly,  in  so  &r  as  being  well 
disposed  t6wards  him  as  a  friend 
went;  but  to  herself  she  confessed 
that  she  would  prefer  being  a  friend 
to  him  at  a  distance  for  the  future. 
Her  retrospeotiye  regard  for  him  in 
the  abstract  was  a  colossal  thing; 
still,  colossal  as  it  was^  it  ^sa  liable 
to  colapsing  suddenly  into  the  most 
diminutive  proportions  under  the 
influence  of  the  dread  she  had  that 
it  might  mar  her  future  prospects 
with  another. 

Meanwhile  the  newly  married 
people  whom  she  was  pitying  were 
well  on  their  way  to  the  place 
they  had  determined  to  pause  and 
take  breath  in  before  commencing 
the  actual  fight  for  fame  and  for- 
tune which  they  both  were  Resolved 
to  make.  It  was  a  sweet,  cpiiet,  se- 
eluded  village,  in  a  midland  county, 
where  they  made  their  first  halt, 
a  village  about  half  a  mile  from  the 


banks  of  the  ThameiS,  in  the  heart 
of  the  feirest  of  that  flat,  fkir,  mid- 
land county  scenery,  which  is  so 
ioscinatiDg  in  its  park-like  pi5etti- 
ness  and  quiet.  Sheets  of  silvery 
moonlight  flooded  the  scene  whm 
they  reached  the  little  inn  that  stood 
on  the  brink  of  one  of  the  tributary 
streams  that  fidl  into  the  Thames. 
The  house  itself  was  gable-ended, 
thatched,  covered  with  creeping 
plants,  redolent  of  the  presence  of 
roses.  As  the^r  stood  together  at 
the  casement-window,  looking  out 
over  the  flower-bed*studded  slope 
of  grass,  and  on  the  shining  river, 
the  deep,  tender  happiness  of  love, 
realised  so  fiilly  that  it  idealized 
everything,  flooded  the  hearts  of 
both,  and  the  woman  spoke: 

'  Lionel,  what  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve this ;  to  be  placed  here  in  the 
midst  of  such  beauty;  to  be  enjoy- 
ing it  with  you?* 

'  According  to  my  idea,  you  have 
done  everything  to  deserve  it/  he 
replied.  'Ton  have  made  me  su- 
premely happy  by  giving  me  your 
love  and  the  right  to  eigoy  it' 

'  Such  a  poor  return  for  the  wealth 
of  yours/  she  said,  lather  sadly. 
*  Lai,  the  one  thought  that  crushes 
me  a  little  now  and  then  is  Uiat  I 
may  be, not  a  "burden*— I  won't 
hisult  yon  by  suggesting  that  you 
could  ever  feel  me  to  be  that— but 
a  sensiblv-felt  weight  If  I  hamper 
you ?  If  t  impede  your  progress? 
The  mere  thought  of  it  hali  mad- 
dens me.' 

Then  he  put  his  arms  about  her 
with  that  air  of  tenderlv  protecting 
strength  which  oomforra  a  wonoan 
against  her  will— against  her  reason, 
very  often— and  told  her  that  he 
was  so  strengthened  and  elevated 
by  her  love,  wat  his  progress  must 
be  an  upward  one;  and  uat  even  if 
it  were  not,  she  would  be  by  his 
side  to  share  it,  and  to  see  him 
make  it 

'  But  if  you  are  impoverished  by 
vour  marriage,  Lai?  Life  is  a  little 
harder  to  the  man  who  has  to  fight 
for  a  wife  as  well  as  for  himself/ 

'Harder  perhaps;  sweeter  un- 
doubtedly. Listen,  my  child/  be 
said,  putting  his  huid  on  her  mow, 
and  nolding  her  face  up  to  fiurly 
meet  his  gaze.    '  Listen,  and  believe 
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tOBg  Blmebe.  I  serer  lied  to  any 
one  yet— do  you  think  I  ahonld  lie 
to  the  one  I  lore  best  ?  Beliere  me 
when  I  say  that  I  meant  the  words 
I  uttered  this  morning.  WhateTor 
comes  to  me  of  sorrow  or  joy,  of 
wealth  or  porerty,  I  thank  God  that 
you  hare  Towed  very  solemnly,  my 
sweety  to  share  it  with  me.' 

'  Oh,  Lai !  what  a  lovely  opening 
chapter  it  i%'  the  easily-conBolea 
woman-— who  showed  her  love  by 
being  thns  easily  oonsole^-replied, 
as  she  let  her  head  nestle  forward 
trnstmgly  npon  his  shoulder. '  What 
a  lovely  opening  chapter  it  IbV  she 
repeated,  earnestly. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied,  laughing ;  '  and, 
as  is  right,  there  are  only  two  figures 
in  it  In  Ihe  earlier  stages  of  ro- 
mances, whether  of  real  life  or  not, 
it  is  well  that  the  two  chief  figures 
ahould  stand  quite  alone— should  be 
clearly  outlined.' 


CHAPTEB  XXVnL 

FAMILY  AFFEOnON. 

It  was  late  in  the  autumn  before 
the  yoimg  married  people  left  the 
little  inn  on  the  brink  of  the  stream 
for  a  settled  home  of  their  own. 
*  The  prettiest,  quietest  place  we  can 
afford,  without  giving  a  thought  to 
the  social  consideration  it  is  held  in, 
will  be  the  plac^  for  us,'  Lionel  saia 
to  his  wife,  wnen  the  question  of 
their  fatore  abode  began  to  be  first 
debated  seriously  between  them; 
and  Blanche  a^eed  with  him  in 
this,  as  indeed  she  did  about  most 
things. 

'  I  think  you  are  right,  Lionel.  I 
■will  go  to  Highgate,  if  you  like,  or 
to  Gamberwell,  or  to  any  other  out- 
of-the-way  district  in  which  you 
may  see  fit  to  place  me;  it  will  be 
all  one  to  me,  so  long  as  you  are 
with  me,  and  I  have  something  nice 
to  look  at  from  the  window.  We  have 
no  old  swell  friends  to  be  affected  by 
our  decline  and  &11  from  the  West' 
Then,  as  she  finished  speaking,  she 
remembered  that  Marian  Satton 
had,  with  recently  developed  sisterly 
affection,  promised  to  call  on  them 
as  soon  aa  they  (the  Suttons)  came 
back  to  London;  and  she  added, 


'Sven  Karlan  wfll  foigiye  the  lo- 
cality for  her  brother  Lfonel' 

'Marian  and  you  will  never  be 
snfiiciently  intimate  ibr  the  distance 
between  you  to  be  felt  as  a  trial,' 
Lionel  replied. 

'We  are  better  apart,  1  think,' 
Blanche  said,  heartily.  'Kothing 
would  give  me  the  necessary  amount 
of  faith  in  Marian  to  make  constant, 
or  eved  frequent  intercourse  be- 
tween us  desfrable.    I  do ' 

She  paused,  And  her  husband  said, 

'Youdo  what,  dear?* 

'Maybe  I  had  better  reserve  my 
judgment  Speaking  it  can  do  no 
good.' 

'  But  I  would  rather  that  yoU  did 
speak  it  to  me,  even  though  your 
judgment  of  my  sister  may  be  se- 
vere. You  are  my  wife,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  share  your  thoughts.  Tell 
me,  darling.' 

'  Lai,  what  a  me^-hearted  wretch 
I  should  seem  to  myself  if  I,  by  a 
tbonghtless  word  or  two,  made  you 
think  less  well  than  you  do  of  your 
sister.  I  will  own  to  not  liking  her ; 
but  I  will  add,  in  justice  to  her,  that 
I  believe,  at  first,  1  only  disliked  her 
because  she  did  not  like  me.  My 
vanity  was  piqued ;  I  was  weak.' 

'At  first  that  was  your  reason; 
but  how  about  now?* 

'Now  I  don't  think  her  true; 
that  is  why  I  do  not  take  to  her,  as 
we  women  call  it.  I  think  she  has 
a  good  deal  of  scratch  in  her,  and  if 
her  soft,  easy-going  existence  were 
disturbed,  I  think  luie  would  let  her 
nearest  feel  that  she  had  it  without 
the  feintest  scruple.  Lai,  how  can 
I  dare  to  say  that  of  asister  of  yours? 
What  a  wretch  I  am  r 

'  At  least  you  can  love  Trixy,'  he 
said,  evading  answering  her  direct 
question  as  to  how  she  dared  to 
question  the  moral  veracity  of  his 
sister. 

The  young,  loving,  tenderly  re- 
garded wife  went  down  gracefully 
on  her  knees  before  the  low  lounge- 
chair  in  which  her  husband  was 
sitting. 

'Shall  I  confess,  Lai?'  she  asked, 

fiW^fifitlV 

'  To  me,  always,  or  heaven  help 
us  bothr  he  answered,  solemnly. 

'Well,  then,  love  is  a  gorgeous 
gift,  and  I  don't  give  it  readily.     I 
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have  liked^  and  liked  warmly,  and 
been  deoeived  and  difiappointed^and 
seen  the  object  &II  short  of  that 
which  I  expected  of  it,  eyer  bo  many 
times.  Now,  for  some  time,  I  haye 
left  off  lavishing  it  I  like  what 
pleases  me,  and  interests  me,  and 
sympathises  with  me ;  bntlshonld 
scorn  myself  if  I  were  to  say  that 
becanse  a  woman  is  yonr  s&ter,  for 
tiiat  reason  alone  I  loved  her/ 

'And  cant  yon  love  Trixy  for 
herself?'  he  asked,  in  a  hnxt  tone. 
'She  at  least  might  oonmiand  the 
highest  sympathies;  she  is  good, 
tme,  and  clever;  what  do  yon  want 
more?' 

'"  Like  Dltn's  Uai,  unasked,  muovight, 
LoTO  ghres  itoelf ;  it  b  not  boagfat," ' 

Blanche  said,  shmgging  her 
shoulders.  'I'm  wrong  morally,  I 
have  no  donbt,  bnt  I  am  mentally 
right.  Yon  must  know  that  when 
I  first  took  to  loving  you  better  than 
myself,  Trixy  and  I  were  anti- 
pathetic to  each  other  to  the  last 


degree,  on  aooonnt  of  another  man 
for  whom  she  did  care,  and  for 
whom  I  didn't  care,  and  who  did 
care  for  me,  and  who  didn't  care  for 
her.  Now  onr  "relations  are 
altered,"  as  political  reporters  say ; 
nevertheless,  I  can't  adOford  to  say 
tiiat  Trixy  is  the  one  female  being 
in  the  world  who  can  make  life 
sweet  to  me  simply  becanse  she  is 
yonr  sister.* 

Lionel  Talbot  was  dleni  Con- 
ventionally, he  knew  his  wife  to  be 
wrong.  She  was  refusing  to  take 
up  the  regulation  burden  of  family 
affection  for '  the  people'  of  the  one 
whom  she  had  married;  but  ration- 
ally he  knew  her  to  be  right— there 
was  no  sufficient  cause  for  it 

'  Trixy  and  you  will  right  your- 
selves in  time/  he  said,  stooping 
forward  and  kissing  her  brow. 
'  Meanwhile,  don't  imagine  that  you 
owe  me  anything  that  your  own 
tme  heart  is  disinclined  to  pay.' 
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'  QHALL  you  have  any  people  up 
O  for  Commem.?'  saKl  Wing- 
field  to  me,  as  we  lay  on  carpiet 
cushions,  one  at  each  end  of  a  pant 
moored  nnder  the  trees  by  Magdiden 
Walks.  It  was  a  hot,  hazy,  sulby 
day,  and  we  had  lazily  pnnted  our- 
selves np  the  narrow,  winding 
stream,  stopping  to  rest  in  the 
shade  of  every  tree,  and  scarcely 
caring  to  cast  an  eye  upon  a  fair 
passer-by  on  the  baiik,  or  exchange 
a  bit  of  chafiT  with  a  friend  on  the 
river,  till  ,at  last  we  lay  moored  in 
our  fisivonrite  nook  for  the  afternoon. 
The  races  were  over^  and  we  were 
out  of  training;  we  had  done  onr 
duty  to  our  college,  we  were  now 
doing  our  duty  to  ourselves.  My 
sweetest  meerschaum,  filled  with 
my  own  particular  mixture,  sup- 
]^ed  my  only  employment,  while 
Wingfield  pulled  away  zealously  at 
a  gigantic  regalia,  and  we  felt  like  a 
couple  of  Homeric  gods  in  peaoefol 
and  perfect  ez\joyment  of  the  am- 
brosial hour.  I  was  too  lazy  to 
answer  my  comrade's  question  for 
fully  a  minute,  and  he  accordingly 
touched  me  languidly  on  the  shin 
with  his  toe,  and  repeated  the 
inquiry. 

'Yes,'  I  replied,  raising  myself 
with  a  gentle  grunt  from  a  supine 
to  a  reclining  posture,  '  I  believe  I 
shaU.' 

'  Your  mother,  and  two  sisters,  I 
suppose?' 

'  And  a  cousin.* 

'Heorsher 

'She,  of  course:  what  do  you 
take  me  for? 

Five  minutes  went  1^,  and  then 
Wingfield  began  again. 

*  Tve  thought  of  asking  somebody 
up;  but,  you  see,  I've  no  sisters— 
notiiing  but  five  she-cousins,  and  I 
hate  them  all.  I  never  met  a  girl 
yet  who  was  good  for  anyl^g  be- 
yond an  evening  pariy,  and  even 
then  they're  safe  to  talk  to  you 
about  some  big  idiot  or  other  whose 
waltzing  is  so  splendid,  meaning,  of 
course,  that  if  s  the  reverse  of  your 
own.    Oh,  they're  all  alike,  a  bad 


lot  all  round!  Don't  you  think 
so?' 

I  thought  the  sentiment  beneath 
contempt,  and  deigned  no  reply. 

'Well,  there's  one  girl  certainly 
—that  sister  of  ThomhiU's,  the 
youngest— who  seems  to  have  some 
good  in  her;  she  did  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  boat ;  I  could  almost 
have  fedlen  in  love  with  her  fot 
that.' 

'UmphI' 

•Yes,'  continued  Wingfield,  re- 
flectively ;  '  and  as  she's  going  to  be 
up  at  Commem.,  there's  no  knowing 
wnat  may  happen.' 

•  Ah  I'  said  I,  drily, '  you'd  better 
be  careful.' 

'Well,  yes,  I  think  so  too,  old 
fellow;  she  might  not  suit  me  after 
alL' 

'More  than  likely,'  I  replied, 
with  a  smQe  as  sardonic  as  I  could 
manage  to  make  it;  'suppose  you 
were  to  try  the  eldest  daughter. 
By-the-lyy,  Thomhill  and  I  have 
agreed  to  join  our  parties  and  go  to 
Nuneham  on  Thursday  in  Commem. 
week.  You  may  come  with  us,  if 
youll  behave  yourself;  but  mind,  I 
shouldn't  like  to  introduce  to  Miss 
Thomhill  one  who  would  cause  a 
flutter  in  her  breast,  and  then  find 
out  that  she  didn't  suit  him.' 

'Oh,  all  right,  old  fellow,  I  see 
what  you're  driving  at;  I  won't  in- 
terfere with  vou,  if  thaf  s  what  you 
mean,  though  I  think  if  she  doesn't 
suit  me  she  s  still  less  likely  to  suit 
you.  Yes,  I  should  like  to  go  with 
you  to  Nuneham,  if  it's  only  to  see 
how  you  go  about  to  court  the 
young  woman.  There,  I've  finished 
my  weed,  lef  s  move.' 

It  is  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
the  1 8th  of  June.  Oxford  hes  bask- 
ing in  the  summer  sun,  and  looks 
just  now  as  liusy  as  a  lotus-eater. 
Work  is  over,  except  for  a  few  pale 
candidates  for  'Smalls,'  remanded 
for  farther  torture  by  the  inquisitors 
of  the  schools.  No  stir  in  the 
streets,  a  few  listless  undergradu- 
ates, a  nursemaid  trailing  a  child  or 
two,  a  cab  jogging  towards  the  sta- 
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Hon,  $aad  scaicely  a  nga  of  lifo 
beside.  Bat  there  aie  tiiose  ooming 
this  aftornooii  who  will  wmke  the 
drowsy  old  eitf  with  a  start,  and 
keep  her  aleeitai  for  neuij  a  week 
ere  she  eetUes  down  for  the  three 
moDtfaB*  doze  of  the  LoDg  YaoaticHL 
The  platform  at  the  rulway-etetioii 
Is  fall  of  undergiadiiateBy  amoDg 
them  ThomhiU  tmd  myself,  await- 
ing ibe  arriTal  of  the  train  which  is 
to  bring  our  foir  gaests  from  the 
ooimtiy.  Here  it  oomes,  sweltering 
from  the  hoti  dusty  jonrD^,  biasing 
and  groaning  and  grinding  into  the 
dingy  station* 

'Ahl  there  they  are!  Thiswayl 
Well,  how  are  yon  all?  So  glad  to 
seeTonI  Yon're  rather  late.  Very 
tired,  are  you?  Tes^  yoa  must  ba 
Tickets!  Lnggagel  ifine  packages 
only?  All  right?  G^bf  Stop! 
Another  bonnet-box?  Not  that? 
Theromidone?  Yes!  Quite* right 
now,  I  think  I  Goee  packine  in 
these  flyst  Your  dress  m  the  door, 
Jessie !    Now,  oabby,  driTe  on.' 

So  I  got  my  par^  off  to  the 
lodgings  provided  for  them  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  Si  Anthony's ; 
and  Thomhill  followed  with  his  to 
the  next  door  but  one.  A  high  tea 
at  Thomhiirs  lodgings,  and  then 
we  all  strolled  into  the  college  gar< 
dea  together. 

Jnst  let  me  giye  yon  a  slight  idea 
of  eaoh  member  of  the  party*  First, 
my  mother,  rather  tall  and  stent, 
with  a  hoB  of  the  most  beaming 
good-hmnonr,  little  oomio  wrinkles 
about  her  eyes,  and  a  general  air  of 
what  I  call  comfortableness.  At  her 
side  my  eldest  sister,  Minnie,  tall, 
like  my  mother,  and  perhaps  just  a 
thought  too  thin,  fall  of  life  and 
spirits,  and  good  seose  to  boot,  as 
her  bright  grey  eyes  tell  you,  and 
just  the  girl  to  make  home  happy, 
as  I  tell  yoa,  who  ooght  to  know. 
That  is  my  younger  sister,  Jessie, 
under  the  old  wall  there,  looking  as 
if  she  would  like  to  climb  the  i7y, 
or  go  birds'-nesting  among  the 
shrubs ;  you  see  what  she  is  by  her 
firm  step  and  frank  way  of  losing 
you  straight  in  the  &oe  when  she 
s|>eakB;  a  real  true-hearted  English 
gurl,  beliere  me,  with  auburn  hair 
and  rosy  cheeks  and  blue  eyes,  and 
as  fond  of  country  sports  as  a  lady 


may  be.  Then  there  is  my  eoum* 
that  girl  with  the  dadt-blne  eyes 
and  brown  hair,  Tery  sober  to  all 
appearance,  but  full  of  quiet  fan 
too.  Mrs.  Thomhill  is  the  reverse 
ol  my  mother,  rather  small  and 
thin,  and  slightly  deaf,  whidi  giv«s 
her  an  eager  look  about  the  eyes. 
£be  is  in  earnest  in  eTeiything  she 
does  or  flays,  bat  always  kindly  and 

SBasanttoall  around.  Her  Meet 
nghter,  Alioe,  k  oneof  those  girhi 
who  delirht  in  poetry,  and  look 
wdl  m  Uack  fdyet,  stately  and 
gracious,  not  easily  excited,  like  her 
sister,  but  easily  pleased.  Xjastly, 
there  is  Florence  TnomhilL  Imuat 
not  attempt  to  describe  her,  for  if  I 
oDoe  begm  there'll  be  no  stopping 
me ;  imagine  her  for  yourself ,  if  yoa 
please,  reader.  One  thing  I  will  tell 
you:  she  is  bright  in  every  sense  of 
the  word ;  there  is  brightness  in  her 
^e,  brightneBS  in  her  voice,  bright- 
ness in  her  step,  brightness  in  her 
glossfy  hair— but  there,  I  knew  how 
It  would  be,  this  is  the  oae  topie  on 
which  I  lose  my  head. 

'Oh,  Mr.  Maynaid,'  said  Fk^- 
rence,  ae  I  came  to  her  Me,  having 
set  the  two  senior  ladies  on  the  beet 
of  terms  by  shrewdly  introdooing 
the  subjeet  of  babies,  'xt*s  so  de- 
lightful to  get  back  to  this  dear  oUf 
place  again;  we've  oome  prepared 
to  enjoy  ourselves  to  the  ftiUest 
extent.' 

'  You  will  have  to  work  hard.' 

'Shall  we?  Oh,  thafs  splendid; 
if  8  so  delicious  to  feel  that  we're 
resigning  ourselves  altogether  to 
pleasure  just  for  one  week.  Tell 
me  what  we*re  going  to  do,  will 
you— the  programme  for  the  week  ? 
I  shall  ezgoy  it  all  twice  as  much  if 
I  know  whafs  coming.  Mamma 
thinks  surprise  is  half  toe  pleasure, 
but  I  donV 

'Well,  to-m'ffht  you  will  have 
eac7  work,  only'  a  concert;  there 
may  be  a  dance  after  it^  jost  Im- 
promptu, yon  know.' 

'Yes.    Oh,  I  hope  there  wllL' 

'In  view  d  that  posribility/  said 
I,  stopping  to  bow  solemnly,  'will 
you  favour  me  with  your  hand  fix 
the  first  waltz? 

'Nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure/  she  replied,  mimickmg  my 
bow  with  mock  gravity. 
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'I  sball  make  a  note  of  it/  said  I, 
taking  ont  my  pencil,  'ladies'  xne- 
moriee  aie  short  sometimea.' 

We  stood  still  opposite  each 
other  while  I  wrote. 

'Ah!  you  dont  Imow  me/  said 
Florence;  'you  thuik  Pm  a  flirt, 
don't  yon?' 

Her  tone  was  so  serious  all  at 
once  that  I  looked  op  in  snrprise. 

'No/  I  replied,  rather  bluntly; 
'quite  the  reverse.' 

She  said  no  morSi  but  our  eyes 
met,  and— well,  that  was  all;  but 
there  was  a  look  in  hers  that  put 
me  in  high  spirits  for  ttie  rest  of  ihe 
eyening. 

'Floroice,  my  dear,  the  grass  is 
gettmg  quite  damp,  and  Charlie  says 
it  is  time  to  dress  for  the  concert^ 

'Very  well,  mamma>  I'm  coming. 
The  first  waltz,  Mr.  Maynaid;  I 
shall  not  forgei' 

A  college  concert,  despite  the  ab- 
sence of  lady  singers,  has  sereral 
advantages  over  (ordinary  amateur 
performances.  There  is  the  duum 
of  the  college  hall,  with  its  high  oak 
roof,  antique  portraits  and  assod- 
ations  of  quamt  old  dons,  solemn 
dinners,  massive  plate,  and  choice 
old  wine,  brightened  up  for  tiie 
nonce  into  a  lighter  £ntivity  to 
entertain  the  voteries  of  Euterpe, 
and  (hear  it  not,  shades  of  founders 

sichore  also.  And  then  everybody 
comes  in  the  best  possible  humour. 
Many  are  friends  oi  the  singers,  and 
applaud  accordingly.  Jones  has  a 
Imot  of  sopporters,  who  encore  his 
solo  as  a  matter  of  course,  even 
though  he  did  sing  flat  all  through 
the  first  verse.  And  ihen  there  are 
the  stewards,  in  the  most  fitultless 
evening  dress,  handing  you  to  your 
seat  in  that  consummately  polite 
and  deferential  way  which  marks 
the  Oxford  man  jNirexe^J/tfnce.  And, 
lastlv,  the  eaps  of  antique  silver, 
filled  with  ambrosial  liquor,  and 
passed  down  the  gsy  rows  of  ladies, 
young  and  old  and  middle-aged, 
from  hand  to  hand,  ay,  and  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  with  hall-revealed 
eojoymeni  All  these  things  com- 
bine  to  make  a  college  ccmcert  al- 
ways pleasant  and  successfiil  This 
evening's  concert  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  when  at  last  the 


seats  were  cleared  away,  the  piano 
and  comet  set  going,  and  we  began 
the  expected  impromptu  dance, 
everyone  agreed  that  nothing  could 
have  been  managed  better.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  my  opinion  as  I 
floated  through  that  dreamy  waltz 
with  Florence  ThomhilL  Sunday 
came  and  went.  Of  course  we  alr 
tended  duly  at  Si  Mary's,  to  see  the 
▼ice-chancellor,  doctors,  proctors, 
'pokers/  <Skc.,  in  theur  robes  of 
s&te,  and  in  tiie  evening,  as  in  dul^ 
f>ound,  promenaded  the  Broad  Walk 
for  the  appointed  hour,  bowing  and 
nodding  to  our  friends,  and  somti- 
nising  the  &ces  and  dresses  of 
strangers,  till  eyes  w^ed  and  necks 
were  stiff  with  turning  perpetually 
one  way,  and  we  retired,  nothing 
loth,  to  supper  and  repose. 

Next  morning  foxmd  us  all  at 
breakfast  in  Yere's  handsome  rooms 
in  college,  and  a  capital  spread  he 
gave  us,  every  variety  of  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  that  he  and  the  cook 
could  think  of  between  them,  not 
forgetting,  as  no  rowing  man  could, 
a  genuine  Oxford  steak.  This  last, 
straoge  as  it  may  seem,  charmed 
none  but  masculine  appetites,  but 
when  Florence  Thomhill  took  a 
small  piece,  with  an  apok>getio 
glance  at  the  other  ladies,  'just  to 
see,  you  know,  what  tndning  is 
like/  my  admiration  for  her  went 
up  many  degrees.  Then  we  ma- 
naged to  be  very  merry  over  the 
Moselle  and  claret  cups  after  break- 
£ui  First  Mrs.  Thomhill  declined 
politely  but  with  firmness,  and  her 
eldest  daughter,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  Baxter,  who  practi- 
cally illustrated  the  ease  with  which 
the  liquor  might  be  imbibed  by 
means  of  a  straw,  did  the  sama 
Then  it  came  to  my  sister  Minnie: 
she  had  quite  a  reputation  for 
always  knowing  jnst  the  correct 
thing  to  do  on  all  occasions,  and  all 
the  girls  looked  for  Minnie's  lead. 

'  Come,  Miss  Maynard/  said  Vere, 
'  if  Baxter  is  allowed  to  finish  that 
cup  \fs  himself,  as  he  will  if  you 
don't  prevent  ii  the  consequences 
may  be  fiital ;  consider/ 

Minnie  hesitated  and  looked  at 
my  mother;  my  mother^  who  I 
think  was,  to  tell  the  troth,  nothing 
loth  to  have  an  example  set  her,  re- 
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turned  a  beaming  smile,  wbioh 
spread  all  roand  the  table,  as  Minnie 
Tory  demurely  took  the  straw  which 
Baxter  had  sheeted  for  her,  and  put 
herself  in  communication  with  the 
fragrant  Moselle.  The  spell  was 
broken :  no  one  hesitated  now,  and 
even  the  poetic  Alice  Thomhill 
yielded  to  the  bland  entreaties  of 
Wingfiald  to  ap,  as  be  poetically 
put  it,  the  amber  stream.  Morenoe, 
who  sat  beside  me,  said  she  had 
done  har  duly  like  a  rowing-man  in 
eating  beef-steak,  and  she  should 
now  go  out  of  training,  especially  as 
the  great  Henley  cup  was  going 
round.  So  she  tasted,  and  so  dia 
Jessie,  and  so  did  my  mother. 

'  Now,  Mrs.  Thomhill,'  said  Vere, 
'we  can't  let  you  off  this  time; 
this  cup  is  made  from  a  re- 
ceipt bequeal&ed  by  our  generous 
founder,  and  carefully  preserved 
among  the  ooll^ge  archives;  and 
they  say  it  was  over  a  cup  of  the 
same  that  our  present  revered  Dean 
wooed  and  won  his  charming  wife 
this  time  six  years  ago.' 

'Indeed!'  said  Mrs.  Thomhill, 
who  took  everything  in  earnest, 
'then  there  must  be  something  in 
it.' 

'  Tes,  there's  a  good  deal  in  it, 
though  it  has  been  through  Baxter's 
hands :  it  only  wants  one  addition, 
and  that  is  your  straw,  Mrs.  Thorn* 
hiU.' 

And  so  the  good  lady's  reluctance 
was  overcome,  and  she  tasted  the 
pleasant  compound  not  once  nor 
twice,  and  the  conversation  became 
sprightly,  the  most  sober  fiaoes 
looked  vivacious,  the  merry  looked 
merrier  than  ever,  and  everything 
seemed  ro^y  and  delightfal. 

'  Ten  o'clock,'  said  Thomhill  look- 
ing at  his  watch.  '  I'm  afraid  we 
must  take  the  ladies  away,  Yere  : 
the  dra^  will  be  here  to  take  us  to 
Blenheim  at  half-past  ten :  you  and 
Wingfleld  and  Baxter  are  engaged 
to  come  with  us,  remember.' 

'  It  seems  almost  a  pity  to  move 
though,'  replied  Yere,  '  when  we*re 
all  as  snug  as  a  select  circle  of  gods 
and  goddesses  "  as  we  sit  beside  our 
nectar,"  &c/ 

'Yes;  onlj  it  strikes  me  that  the 
roBj  hours,  in  the  shape  of  stable- 
boys,  are  just  yoking  tne  steeds  to 


our  dharioi,  and  goddesses  in  the 
present  day  take  a  little  longer  to 
dress  than  our  old-fashioned  friends 
Juno  and  Minerva;  so  good-morn- 
ing, old  fellow,  well  all  meet  at  the 
gates  in  half  an  hour.' 

Golden  is  the  hour  when  yon 
roam  through  lovely  scenes  with  the 
enchanting  creature  whose  love  you 
are  striving  not  in  vain  to  wia.  80 
I  thought  that  Monday  afternoon  as 
Florence  and  I  strolled  over  the 
pleasant  lawns  and  picturesque 
shrubberies  of  Blenheim,  and  talked 
everybody  knows  how.  And  so,  I 
believe,  thought  all  the  party,  eej^ 
oially  Wingfield.  He  had  Abee 
Thomhill  for  a  companion,  and  hia 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
poets  impressed  her  deeply.  Flo- 
rence and  I  came  upon  tiie  pair 
once  under  a  mosQy  oak,  just  as 
Wingfield,  reclining  at  Alice's  feel^ 
was  repeating,  his  eyes  and  voice 
fall  of  expressive  tenderness, '  Miiid 
of  Athens  ere  we  part,'  &o.,  to  which 
she  listened  with  wrapt  attention. 
We  managed  to  slip  away  trnob- 
served,  ana  indulged  our  merriment 
at  a  safe  distance.  At  kst  it  was 
time  to  return.  The  drag  was  in 
waiting  at  the  palace  gates,  and  Flo- 
rence and  I  reached  it  first 

'  I  wonder  if  I  could  drive  firar- 
in-hand,' she  said.  'IVe  driven  a 
pair  often.  Will  you  help  me  on  to 
the  box  for  half  a  minute,  just  to  see 
how  I  feel  up  there?' 

Of  course  I  complied. 

'Oh,  ifs  splendid  I  I  know  1 
could  manage  them  if  I  tried.  I'm 
a  first-rate  whip,  Charlie  says.' 

'  Take  care,'  said  I,  as  she  took  up 
the  reins,  for  the  leaders  threw 
their  noses  up  and  began  to  move. 
'Wait  till  I  get  to  their  heads; 
they're  very  fresh.' 

The  caution  came  too  late :  Flo- 
rence could  not  resist  giving  the 
reins  a  shake,  and  before  I  could 
stop  them,  the  horses  broke  away, 
and  made  tor  the  steep  incline  that 
slopes  down  to  the  lake.  I  followed 
at  my  utmost  speed.  Florence 
turned  and  glanced  at  me  for  a 
moment  with  her  &oe  deadly  pale, 
and  then  seemed  to  nerve  iMoraelf 
for  the  horrible  danger,  and  pulled 
the  reins  with  all  her  strength ;  but 
four  fresh  horses  were  too  much  for 
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her,  and  fhey  dashed  on  straight  for 
the  slope. 

'EeepTonr  seat,  and  tarn  them 
to  the  ngnt»'  I  shouted  in  an  agony 
of  terror, '  tiie  right,  for  God's  sake !' 

Poor  Floience  hears  me,  and  tugs 
manfolly,  but  all  in  Tain :  they  are 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  slope : 
nothing  can  stop  them;  in  another 
moment  they  will  be  rolling  head- 
long to  the  lake.  Look!  look!  they 
mnst  be~-no,  thank  God,  the  horses 
see  their  danger,  and  swerve  sad- 
d^y  to  the  right ;  the  drag  sways 
and  reels  and  tiien  rights  again ;  in 
the  pause  I  am  np  with  the  horses, 
and  Thomhill  close  behind  me ;  we 
hft?e  them  safely  by  the  heads,  and 
the  danger  is  oyer. 

'Are yon  hart?"  we  both  asked  at 
once. 

'  No,  not  at  all,'  replied  Florence, 
faintly.    '  Help  me  down,  please.' 

I  sprang  to  the  wheel,  and  she 
fell  senseless  into  my  arms.  The 
whole  party  came  up  now,  all  yery 
pale,  and  tiie  girls  naif-hysterical; 
Mrs.  Thomhill  wonld  haye  fainted  if 
her  amdety  for  her  child  had  been 
less  strong.  We  soon  brought  Mo^ 
renoeroxmd;  her  eyes  opened,  the 
ooloor  came  back  to  her  cheek,  and 
she  declared  herself  qoite  well,  and 
ready  for  the  drive  home. 

'1  think,  Rorenoe,  my  dear,  you 
had  better  not  go  out  again  this 
evening,'  said  Mrs.  Thomhill,  when 
they  were  safe  at  home. 

'Not  go  out,  mammal  Why 
there's  the  procession  of  boats  to- 
night, and  St  Anthony's  head  of 
the  river  too,  and  Charlie  stroke  of 
the  boat  Oh,  I  wouldn't  miss  it 
for  all  the  world!' 

'Well  but,  dear,  you  won't  be 
alone,  you  know;  of  course  I  shall 
stay  with  you,  and  we  can  play  crib- 
bage  together,  or  something.' 

'Oh  yes,  dear  mamma,  you're 
very  kind  I  know,  but  really  you 
must  let  me  go.  I  don't  mind 
giving  up  the  theatricals  afterwards, 
uiough,  you  know,  I'm  quite  well, 
but  I  must  see  the  procession.' 

*  Well,  run  away  then,  and  get  on 
your  finery,'  said  Thomhill,  'and 
you  too,  Moe;  there's'  no  time  to 
lose.' 

Was  it  &ncy,  or  did  I  hear 
Wingfield  murmur, '  Busk  ye,  bask 


ye,  my  winsome  marrow,'  as  Alice 
left  the  room? 

Everybody  who  comes  up  for  an 
Oxford  Commemoration  goes  on 
Monday  evening  to  see  the  grand 
procession  of  boats.  Hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  people  come 
trooping  to  the  Isis  bank  in  the 
cool  of  that  Monday  evening:  old 
habitues  of  the  river  with  perhaps 
their  wives  and  daughters,  citizens 
of  Oxford  and  their  families,  rarely 
seen  below  Folly  Bridge,  strangers 
to  whom  all  is  new,  and  strangers 
who  have  seen  it  all  before,  mingled 
with  boating  men  in  the  many- 
coloured  flannel  uniforms  of  their 
various  dubs,  and  undergraduate 
swells  of  the  first  water,  all  come 
on  Monday  evening  to  the  river  to 
see  and  to  be  seen.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  ladies,  the  young  and 
fidr  predominating,  dad  in  the 
airiest  and  brightest  of  summer 
costumes,  filling  the  nine  or  ten 
college  barges  that  lie  moored  along 
the  bflfik,  and  making  each  look,  as 
I  heard  Wingfidd  say  to  Miss 
Thomhill  afterwards,  '  like  a  bridal 
bouquet  filled  with  the  choicest 
buds  of  May.'  There  is  a  long  deep 
CTOwd  too,  fringing  the  opposite 
bank,  not  very  distinguS  in  ito  com- 
position, but  motley  enough.  The 
volunteer  band  is  at  work  merrily ; 
flags  are  flying  from  many  a  mast- 
head, and  there  on  the  'Yaisity 
barge— that  one  which  carries  the 
big  dark-blue  flag— you  seethe  long 
string  of  collie  colours  rising  one 
above  another  m  the  order  of  their 
place  on  the  river.  That  is  our  St 
Anthony's  flag  at  the  top,  the  red 
Maltese  cross  on  a  white  ground, 
and  Exeter  the  dark  crimson  just 
below  it  Now  just  look  at  the  river 
itself,  swarming  with  punts,  din- 
geys, whifliB,  fikiSs,  canoes,  and  craft 
of  every  size  and  shape,  so  thick  in 
some  places  that  you  might  almost 
cross  the  river  by  stepping  from 
boat  to  boat.  The  Eights  are 
manned  and  away  down  the  river 
getting  into  their  places,  and  prac- 
tising to  toss  oars,  and  chaffing 
each  other  merrily.  Ah !  there  goes 
the  starting-gun.  Look !  here  they 
come.  Our  boat  is  moored  under 
the  university  barge:  the  Exeter 
Eight  comes  up.  •  Easy  all !'  cries 
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the  oozswain,  and  fb^  float  nptovel 
withuB.  'Cpl'and  aUatonoetiiie 
eight  oan  rise  drippiog  from  the 
vater^  and  glittering  in  the  setting 
son;  oar  oars  go  up  simnltaneonsly 
to  retom  the  salate,  and  stand  up- 
right for  a  few  eeeonds;  both  dews 
doff  their  straw-hats  and  oheer  lus- 
tily; then*  Down  I' and  the  saxteen 
blades  &I1  flapping  and  splashing 
upon  the  wato.  Exeter  moves  on 
to  make  way  te  Oriel ;  we  salote 
and  cheer  as  before,  and  so  tito  pro- 
oessioin  ^oes  on  through  some  forty 
boats,  with  a '  toss-oars '  and  a  lusty 
cheer  as  each  goes  by.  Just  wntch 
those  men  in  green  rowing  that  old- 
fiuhioned  tab»  the  sort  of  thing  thai 
oar  fiEithers  used  to  pull  themsel?6e 
to  pieces  in,  and  no  wonder;  that  is 
the  Jesus  crew,  all  sturdy,  ruddy- 
&oed,  beer-loving  Welshmen:  see 
them  salute;  they  have  a  fashion  ot 
their  own;  there  they  go!  At  the 
word  the  whole  crew  rise  and  stand 
upright,  each  holding  his  oar,  like  a 
long  shining  lance,  at  his  side:  a 
long  cheer  wilii  a  rich  Cambrian 
ring  about  it,  and  then  'Bownl'and 
on  they  go.  Here  come  the  T(»pid8; 
now  look  out  for  a  spill :  there  they 
go— Balliors  over  I  That  £at  fellow 
Five  did  it  on  purpose,  just  wobbled 
his  bod^  at  the jnght  moment  There 
is  a  slight  cry  of  horror  from  the 
ladies,  soon  merged  into  laughter  as 
the  crew  flounder  ashore,  wet  and 
muddy,  but  grinning  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  naving  performed  the 
sensation  feat  of  the  day .  The  head- 
boats  are  through  FoUy  Bridge  by 
this  time,  have  turned  under  the 
Lasher  (a  trying  business  for  the 
coxswains,  I  can  tell  you,  and  not 
accomplished  without  some  warm 
language  from  those  little  tyrants  of 
the  hour),  and  are  coming  down 
again  to  their  barges.  Now  the 
cheering  waxes  louder  and  lustier; 
the  boats  coming  down  cheer  the 
boats  going  up,  the  Eights  cheer 
the  Torpids,  the  Torpids  cheer  the 
Eights,  and  all  cheer  head-boat; 
eadi  man  in  every  boat  rows  as  he 
likes,  and  when  he  likes,  everybody's 
oar  gets  in  everybody  else's  way,and 
every  boat  is  within  an  ace  of  up- 
setting, but  nobody  kses  his  tem- 
per or  seems  to  care  a  rush  about 
anything  except  making  as  much 


row  as  in  him  lies.  Ckxxswains 
shriek  and  bellow  to  their  men  all 
in  vain ;  small  boats  are  swamped 
and  their  owners  dragged  dripping 
into  pants;  women  laugh,  boya 
chaff,  and  boatmen  swear,  and  ail  ia 
wild,  gay,  glorious  confusion.  Then 
by  degrees  liie  exoitementdiea  away ; 
the  brats  drift  to  their  moorings  at 
last,  the  gay  crowds  melt  and  vanisk 
from  the  ourges;  iiie  town-folk  and 
oofiMfM  disappear  frtm  the  oppoflito 
bank,  and  nothing  (tf  the  late  caim- 
val  remains  but  a  stzay  crew  of  holi- 
day citizens,  and  the  college  flags 
flapping    lasdly    in    th^    evening 


As  everybody  knows,  there  ate 
oiUy  two  states  of  mind  possible  to 
the  bver,  namely,  bliss  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  adored,  and  misery  in 
her  absence;  and  as  I  had  to  escort 
my  mother  and  sisters  to  the  St 
Anthony's  theatrical,  while  Fk>- 
rence  l1i(mihill  stayed  at  homo,  it 
Is  no  wonder  that  the  performance 
that  Monday  evening  had  no  charm 
for  me.  Yere,  I  believe,  acted  ad- 
miraUy,  and  kept  the  audience  in 
roars  all  through.  Wingfield  ma- 
naged to  hide  his  whiskers,  and  did 
a  pettish  little  woman  to  the  in- 
tense amusement  of  the  ladies ;  and 
Baxter  performed  the  part  of  a 
brown  bear  in  the  burlesque  as 
naturally  as  if  he  had  been  bom  In 
the  Zoological  Gardens;  but  I  was 
glad  when  the  curtain  fell,  and  I 
could  retire  to  sleep  and  dream 
about  Florence.  I  just  mention 
these  feelings  of  mine,  that  the 
reader  may  understand  that  I  was 
in  love  in  the  good  old  romantic 
Bomeo-and-Juliet  Btjle,  which  Is 
not  so  fiasbionable  now  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

A  grand  moniing  concert,  a 
flowerehow,  and  an  elegant  lunch 
in  Baxter^s  rooms,  then  another  con- 
cert, and  then  the  Christ  CSiuroh 
baU. 

'There  is  no  ball  like  an  Oxford 
Commemoration  ball/  said  my  aietar 
Jessie,  with  an  emphatic  nod,  as  we 
stood  together  in  the  Lanceia  that 
evening.  Jessie  danced,  as  she  did 
everything  else,  witti  all  her  heait 
and  soul,  and  had  a  greater  eaDadly 
for  ei\joyment  than  any  girl  lever 
met 
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'You^  qoUe  hafipj  fhen,  are 
yofa? 

'Qaite.—aod  so  I  shoold  say  is 
Mr.  Wingfield:  lookl  I'm  suie 
matters  must  be  coming  to  a  crisis 
between  bim  and  Alice.  I've  over- 
heard some  Tery  sentimental  ez- 
presaoBS  that  I  don't  think  were 
quotations  from  the  poets—and,  by- 
ihe-bye,  Tom,  what  do  yon  mean  by 
being  so  devotedly  attentive  to  Flo* 
leDoe?  She  ought  to  be  bored  to 
death  with  you  by  this  time--I 
should  be.' 

'  Do  you  really  think  she  is?'  I 
said,  anxiously,  not  observing  the 
sly  twinkle  in  Jessie's  eye. 

^Well,  no;  I'm  afraid  she  cares 
more  about  you  than  could  be  ex- 
pected, considering  the  way  you've 
persecuted  her  the  last  three  days; 
out  there,  you're  engaged  to  her  for 
this  waltz,  I  know;  go  along,  fond 
lover,  I  can  take  care  of  myself  here 
in  the  comer.' 

I  had  been  resolving  all  the  even- 
ing to  speak  my  mind  to  Florence, 
but  somehow  the  words  would  never 
oome  just  at  the  right  moment. 
Two  or  three  times  I  had  carefully 
planned  the  attack,  and  between  the 
dances  had  composed  several  imagi- 
nary ccMiversations  that  should  lead 
up  neatly  and  imperceptibly  to—  • 
the  subject;  but  they  hiui  all  failed 
miserably.  However,  Jessie's  words 
gave  me  a  freshspur :  my  mind  waa 
made  up— I  would  do  the  deed 
forthwith  But  again  it  was  not  to 
be;  there  was  a  change  in  Florence's 
manner  all  at  once,  not  a  great 
change,  but  just  enough  to  make  it 
impossible  for  me  to  say  what  I  in- 
tended. I  soon  found  out  the 
reason. 

'  I've  something  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Maynard,'  said  Florence,  'that  I 
daresay  will  amuse  you  very  much.' 

'By  all  means  tdl  me;  wnat  is  it, 

'Well,  guess.' 

'  Oh,  I  understand,  if  s  a  riddle,  is 
it?* 

'  No,  no  such  thing;  it's  about 
my  sister,  Alice.' 

'  Your  sister,  Alice?  and— Wing- 
field?  Why  surely  they're  not ' 

'Yea.' 

'Engaged?' 

'Yes»  engaged— only  think!    I 


can  scarcely  believe  it,  thou^  Alioe 
has  just  told  me  hersell  They've 
not  told  mamma  yet,  for  she  could 
never  hear  in  this  crowd  of  people ; 
and  besides  she  would  be  .sure  to 
cry.' 

'And  what  does  your  brother 
say?' 

'Charlie?  Oh  he  seems  as  pleased 
as  brothers  generally  are,  you  know. 
Here  he  is;  we'll  ask  him.  Now, 
Charlie,  how  do  you  like  the  in- 
tended match  ?* 

'  Well,  it's  not  a  very  good  one  in 
point  of  size,  is  it?  Bat  he's  a 
boating-man,  that's  a  great  thing  in 
his  favour— i>lenty  of  brains  and 
pluck  about  him.  She  might  have 
gone  higher  and  fared  worse,'  and 
he  laughed  and  passed  on. 

Soon  after  that  day  broke  in,  and 
the  ball  broke  up,  and  we  departed 
home. 

'  Jessie,'  said  I,  as  I  wished  her 
good-night, '  I'm  afraid  she  is  tired 
of  me.' 

'  Not  a  bit,'  returned  Jessie,  '  I 
know  all  about  it ;  it  has  just  oc- 
curred to  her  to-night  that  you  may 
be  following  Mr.  Wingfield's  ex- 
ample before  long :  it  makes  her  a 
little  frightened,^  she  added,  with 
her  most  expressive  nod, '  but  she'll 
get  used  to  the  idea  soon,  and  then 
it  will  be  all  right,  you'll  see.' 

Next  day,  however,  it  was  not  all 
right,  and  Florence  did  not  seem 
'  to  get  used  to  the  idea ;'  and  all 
the  mad  uj)roar  of  the  theatre,  and 
all  the  gaiety  of  the  masonic  fdte, 
with  the  dulcet  harmonies  of  the 
Orpheus  Glee  Club,  nay,  even  the 
splendour  of  the  evening  ball,  with 
its  sprightly  music  and  ever-flowing 
champagne,  failed  to  raise  me  from  a 
state  of  lovesick  dejection.  Yes,  if  s 
very  well  to  laugh:  I  can  laugh 
now,  but  it  was  no  joke  then,  for,  as 
I  said  before,  I  was  really  deeply  in 
love,  and  no  nonsense  about  it. 
Thursday  was  the  day  for  our  pic- 
nic to  Nuneham,  and  Friday  would 
see  us  all  scattered  to  our  different 
homes,  and  Florence  and  me  parted, 
perhaps  for  ever.  The  prospect  waa 
too  dismal  to  be  borne.  '  To-mor- 
row shall  seal  my  fate,'  said  I  to 
myself, '  come  what  oome  may.' 

Finer  weather  for  a  water-party 
than  that   Thursday  brought  us 
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OQvld  not  be  wished,  and  despite 
the  fittignes  of  the  past  week,  all  the 
party  came  to  the  river  in  the  best 
possible  spirits.  Two  large  boats, 
of  the  class  known  in  irreverent 
slang  as  'hen-coops/  from  the  femi- 
nine freight  for  which  they  are  spe- 
cially designed,  lay  ready  for  ns  at 
Hall's  lafk,  and  two  hampers  were 
ready  packed  with  good  pic-nio 
fare  —  fowls,  dncks,  pies,  pickled 
salmon,  cucmnbers,  froit,  cham- 
pagne, sherry,  claret,  soda-water, 
ice,  lemons,  and  other  pleasant 
things  to  be  desired  on  a  hot  day  in 
Jnne. 

'Now  axe  yon  qnite  sure,  Tom, 
that  these  boats  are  safid  ?'  asked  my 
mother,  as  I  prepared  to  help  her 
into  the  larger  of  the  two. 

'Safe  as  your  own  arm-chair,  my 
dear  mother.' 

'Well,  don't  ran  any  risks,  my 
dear;  thongh  my  chaperoning  du- 
ties are  nearly  over  for  the  present^ 
I  may  be  wanted  again,  yon  know.' 

'  Let  me  take  care  of  yon,  Mrs. 
Maynard,'  pat  in  Baxter:  'come, 
ru  be  cox.  of  this  boat,  Maynard, 
and  serve  oat  the  grog,  or  whatever 
it  is,  from  time  to  time ;  that's  my 
line,  isn't  it?  Now  then,  is  every- 
body qnite  comfortable?  Boom 
enough,  Mrs.  Maynard?    All  the 

Saors  in,  Thornhill?  Shove  her 
,  Mai  Now  pull  away,  you  fel- 
lows.' 

And  off  we  glided,  Baxter  seated 
in  the  stem,  with  his  legs  reaching 
far  along  the  boat,  my  mother  and 
my  cousin  Helen  on  his  right,  Alice 
Thornhill  and  Jessie  on  hiis  left, 
while  Wingfield  and  Madeane  did 
the  rowing.  In  the  other  boat  were 
Mrs.  Thornhill,  Florence,  and  my 
Bister  Minnie,  Yere,  who  took  the 
steering,  Thornhill,  and  myself,  who 
toiled  at  the  oars. 

Pleasant  it  is  on  the  Isis  river  to 
drop  gently  down  the  stream  be- 
tween the  smooth  green  banks,  with 
the  sun  shining  bright  overhead, 
and  to  watch  the  grey  spires  of 
Oxford  rising  over  the  rich  summer 
foliage,  and  then  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  the  hazy  distance.  Plea- 
sant it  is  when  there  are  light 
hearts  and  *  pretty  £eux3S  floating 
along  with  you, 

*  Youth  «t  the  prow,  and  FlcAsaro  at  the  helm  ^ 


when  many  a  lively  jest  goes  round, 
and  many  a  merry  laugh  rings  out 
across  the  water,  and  all  is  bright 
and  smiling  and  rosy.    And  we  all 
agreed  that  morning  that  not  one  of 
the  gay  pleasures  of  the  week  could 
be  compared  with  the  serene  and 
sunny  enjoyment  of  our  Nuneham 
water-party.    Perhaps,  as  Vere  re- 
marked with  complacent  pity,  the 
rowers  found  the  enjoyment  a  good 
deal  more  sunny  than  serene,  but 
then  Baxter  took  care  to  refresh 
them— not  forgetting  himself— from 
time  to  time,  and  feminine  voices 
praised  their  prowess,  and  rebuked 
the  laziness  of  the  two  steersmen, 
tiU   the  toiling  galley-slaves   felt 
they  were  not  so  badly  used  after 
all.    And  so  we  glided  on,  past 
IfSey  Lock  and  the  picturesque 
mill,  which  all  who  see  bum  to 
sketch  on  the  spot;  past  Kenning- 
ton  Island,  with  its  trim  little '  pub- 
lic,' famed  for  beer  and  skittles; 
past  Sandford  Lasher  and  the  pool, 
where  more  than  one  good  swimmer 
has  lost  his  life ;  through  the  deep 
cold  lock  beside  the  little  ivy-co- 
vered tavern,  which  we  boating- 
men,  in  the  middle  of  a  long  training 
row,  have  often  passed,  'and  sighed 
and  looked  and  sighed  again,'  thirst- 
ing for  forbidden  beer;  round  plea- 
sant  creeks  and   comers  of'^tiie 
winding  river,  recalling  many  a  bit 
of  crafty  steering,  and  many  a  hud 
evening's  work  up  stream;  down 
to  Nuneham  Island,  all  wood  and 
weeds;  sharpround  the  comer,  and 
here  we  are  lying  under  the  prettaest 
of  all  thatched  cottages  and  the 
most  delicious  of  all  green  woods. 
Out  we  step  on  to  the  smooth  turf, 
Mrs.   Thornhill  and    my  mother 
treading  almost  as  h'ghtly  as  their 
daughters,  while  even  Baxter's  heavy 
step  becomes  elastic  for  the  mo- 
ment. 

'Now,  ladies,'  said  that  doughty 
squire  of  dames,  'here  we  are  at 
last  Welcome  to  these  svlvan 
shades,  where  no  end  of  rural  fays 
and  fiairies  dwell,  here  in  cool  some- 
thing-or -other,  and  mossy  cell. 
Come,  Yere,  say  something  neat 
about  Pan  and  those  classical  par- 
ties, will  you?' 

'  Oh,'  returned  Vere,  'you're  war- 
bling your  native  woodnotes   so 
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beantifiiny  ^d  that  it  would  be  a 

§ity  to  help  you  out;  but  look  here, 
'  you  want  to  do  eomething  clas- 
sical, just  take  the  character  of 
Bacchus,  and  carry  this  basket  of 
champagne  up  to  the  summer- 
house  ;  perhaps  the  ladies  will  form 
a  group  of  wood-nymphs  to  eaoort 
you,' 

*  My  character  to  a  hair,  old  fel- 
low; I'm  your  man;  the  jolly  god 
in  triumph  comes.' 

And  forthwith  exit  Baxter,  bear- 
ing champagne,  with  nymphs  at- 
tending. 

'  Now,  Maynard,'  said  Thomhill, 
'bustle,  and  let's  get  the  dinner 
Teady»  and  the  rest  may  take  a 
stroll  till  we  want  them.' 

'  Very  well.  I  see  Wingfield  and 
your  sister  are  off  already.  He 
seems,  by  the  wave  of  his  hand,  to 
be  saying*  '' This  u  the  forest  pri- 
meval," Ac* 

*Ah,  no  doubt;  and  she's  enjoy- 
ing it  wonderfully,  I  daresay.  Now, 
mother,  and  wood-nymphs  all,'  he 
went  on,  as  we  came  up  to  the 
summer-house  with  the  proyisions, 
'we're  going  to  spread  the  feast; 
will  the  lorely  nymphs  be  kind 
enough  to  take  Baccnus  into  the 
woods  for  a  short  time?  he's  sure 
to  be  in  the  way  here.' 

'And  if  you  want  a  couple  of 
good  ugly  satyrs,'  added  Yere,  'per- 
haps you'll  take  Macleaneand  me— 
eh,  Mac?' 

'  Oh,  let  me  stay,  Charlie,  won't 
you?'  said  Florence;  'you'll  want 
one  girl,  I'm  sure,  to  make  it  all 
look  nice;  and  I  can  cut  up  a 
cucumber  much  better  than  either 
you  or  Mr.  Maynard,  you  know.' 

•Well,  yes,  you  may  stay;  I 
daresay  we  can  make  you  useful. 
Now,  Maynard,  out  with  those  pies, 
and  I'll  brew  the  claret  cup ;  go  to 
work  at  the  cucumber,  Florrie.' 

In  twenty  minutes  or  so  the  table 
was  spread  in  the  arbour  by  the 
water-side,  and  we  were  making  our 
way  into  the  Tarious  dainties  as  fast 
as  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  knives 
and  forks,  supplied  from  the  cot- 
tages, would  allow.  No  one  de- 
clined the  fragrant  bowl  of  Moselle, 
or  hesitated  a  moment  oyer  the 
claret  cup  this  time,  and  eyen 
sherry-cobbler,  that  persuasiye  neo- 
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tar,  found  no  small  &your  among 
nymphs  as  well  as  satyrs.  Of  course 
everything  was  pronounced  de- 
lioious,  and  everybody  was  as  merry 
as  it  was  in  his  or  her  nature  to  be. 
My  mother's  face  beamed  with 
smiles  on  all  around,  Mrs.  Thorn- 
hill  made  believe  to  be  taking  in  all 
Yere's  jokes  with  great  apparent 
enjoyment ;  and  even  Wingfield  and 
Alice  gave  up  for  the  time  the  ro- 
mantic air  which  ought,  as  they 
clearly  considered,  to  wrap  an  affi- 
anced pair. 

'  Well,'  said  Baxter,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  persuade  the  ladies  to 
partake  once  more  of  the  cherry- 
tart  and  claret-cup,  over  which  he 
especially  presided,  '  if  I  can't  per- 
suade a  lady  to  take  any  more,  Tm 
certain  nobody  else  can,  so.  Thorn- 
hill,  I  move  that  we  seek  the  se- 
questered groves,  and  try  and  pick 
up  sermons  in  stones,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  eh?  May  I  give  you  an 
arm,  Mrs.  Thomhill?  We  sober, 
middle-aged  people,  Mrs.  Maynard, 
can  walk  quietly  behind,  and  let 
wayward  youth  wander  where  it 
Ukes.' 

Wayward  youth  was  not  slow  to 
take  tiie  hint,  and  we  were  soon 
deep  in  the  cool  greenwood.  I  can- 
not remember  how  it  came  about, 
but  somehow  or  other,  quite  by 
accident  it  seemed,  Florence  and  I 
got  parted  from  the  rest.  It  was 
really  not  our  doing;  we  happened 
to  be  talking  together,  and  walking, 
perhaps,  a  little  slower  than  the 
rest,  and  you  know  how  easy  it  is 
to  lose  yourself  in  a  wood.  I  sup- 
pose we  took  a  wrong  turning,  or 
perhaps  the  others  left  us  on  pur- 
pose ;  at  any  rate,  there  we  were  ail 
at  once  walking  side  by  side  alone. 
All  at  once,  too,  our  powers  of  con- 
versation, which  had  been  lively 
enough  before,  seemed  to  M,  and 
my  heart  began  to  beat  quick,  as  I 
bethought  me  that  now  or  never 
was  the  time  to  make  the  plunge 
for  good  or  ill.  Stealing  a  side 
glance  at  Florence,  I  saw  she  looked 
embarrassed,  and  as  if  her  heart 
were  beating  too.  What  was  she 
thinking  about?  She  must  guess 
what  was  coming.  Was  she  con- 
sidering how  to  make  her  '  no '  as 
gentle  as  possible?  Or  was  she— 
a  A 
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well,  the  sooner  I  find  out  the 
better.  Yee,  but  how  to  begin? 
how  to  start  a  subject  near  enough 
to  the  subject,  and  not  too  near? 
I  was  relieyed ;  Florence  broke  si- 
lence first. 

*I  never  thanked  you  properly/ 
she  said,  'for  saving  my  life  that 
day  at  Blenheim ;  I  did  not  mean  to 
be  ungrateful ;  I  have  thought  of  it 
often/ 

'  Ungratefol !'  replied  I,  feeling  a 
singular  dryness  in  the  throat  that 
nearly  choked  me;  '  I'm  sure  I  did 
nothing  to  deserve  gratitude.' 

' Oh,  yes!  if  you  had  not  stopped 
the  horses  just  when  you  did  I 
should  have  been  dashed  against 
the  trees  and— killed/  she  added, 
with  a  slight  shudder.  'We  may 
not  meet  again,  after  to-morrow; 
but  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe 
my  life  to  you.* 

She  looked  up  as  she  spoke,  our 
eyes  met,  and— really  I  would  rather 
not  go  on,  only  all  young  lady 
readers  would,  I  know,  be  utterly 
disgusted.  Young  ladies  always 
want  to  know  how  this  sort  of  thing 
is  done,  and  find  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  from  those  who  have  actu- 
ally done  it,  so,  with  considerable 
sacrifice  of  personal  feeling,  I  shall 
just  tell  them  right  out  how  I  did 
it.  Where  did  I  leave  off?  Our 
eyes  met,  and  held  a  short,  very 
short,  telegraphic  conversation, 
which  meant  something  like  this: 
I— 'Do  you?'  She— 'Do  you?' 
I—'  Will  you  ?'  She—'  Will  you  ?' 
Both—'  Yes,  we  were  made  for  each 
other!'    Then  we  spoke  with  the 


tongue,  though  speech  seemed  quite 
unnecessaiy. 

'Florence/  said  I,  'I  love  you 
dearly;  will  you  be  my  wife?' 

There  was  a  murmuring  reply, 
like  a  ripple  of  water  on  ti^e  sand, 
and  then  a  period,  I  don't  know 
how  long,  of  delirious  joy,  which 
the  poverty  of  the  language  will  not 
allow  me  to  describe ;  all  I  knew  or 
felt  was,  that  Florence  Thomhill 
was  mine,  mine  against  the  world* 
mine  till  the  crack  of  doom.  There 
now,  my  dear  young  lady,  are  you 
satisfied?  No,  of  course  not;  you 
want  to  know  all  about  the  wed- 
ding, and  the  number  of  brides- 
maids, and  how  they  were  dressed, 
and  whether  Florence  cried,  and 
whether  we  sent  cards.  Well,  all  I 
can  say  is,  that  if  you  will  give  us  a 
call  some  day— our  house  is  the 
prettiest  cottage  in  Surbiton— Flo- 
rence will  be  delighted  to  talk  it  all 
over  with  you,  as  she  has  talked  it 
over  a  hundred  times  already  with 
other  young  ladies. 

And  now,  readers  all,  farewell. 
My  rowmg  days  are  over;  they 
have  been— I  say  it  deliberately,  in 
spite  of  Florence's  firown— the  haj)- 
piest  days  of  my  life,  and  the  me- 
mory of  them  will  be  alwa^rs  dear. 
There  stands  at  my  knee,  jogging 
my  arm  as  I  write,  a  sturdy,  straight- 
backed  little  fellow,  whom  I  hope  to 
see,  somewhere  about  the  year  1885, 
handling  a  good  oar  in  the  dark- 
blue  eight  at  Putney,  and  stirring 
in  my  heart  memories  still  fresh 
and  green  of  my  boating-life  at 
Oxford. 
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I  WILL  zelate  the  sad  story  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  her  own 
words. 

'My  mother  died  early:  she  was 
my  father's  second  wife,  and  I  was 
her  only  child.  My  father  had  one 
son  by  his  first  marriage^my  step- 
brother, John  Davenport,  whose 
name  is,  nnfortnnateiy,  only  too 
well  known.  He  was  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  long-established  repnta- 
tion  of  Payenport,  Brizhill,  and  Co., 
but  npon  my  other's  death  he 
became  a  sleeping  partner  onlv  in 
the  bank,  and  doYoted  his  whole 
attention  to  the  specnlations  to 
which  he  owed  his  nltimate  mih. 
He  was  a  kind  and  affectionate 
brother,  and  took  a  pride  in  the 
career  which  my  youth  and  his 
fortune  (which  was  then  reputed 
colossal^  opened  out  to  me.  We 
stood  alone  in  the  world;  but  in 
those  days  the  fact  was  not  made 
patent  to  us,  as  it  has  been  since. 
Prosperity,  such  as  we  enjoyed, 
throws  an  electric  light  oyer  the 
darkest  spots  of  that  wilderness 
which  we  call  human  nature.  It 
carries  an  artificial  light  in  its  own 
train,  and  fancies  it  receives  instead 
of  imparting  the  rays.  It  was  the 
bitterness  ofthis  fact,  as  it  revealed 
itself  to  me,  which  made  me  bind 
myself  by  a  solemn  vow  to  devote 
my  whole  life  to  one  even  more 
unhappy  than  myself,  when  the 
blow  ultimately  fell. 

'  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  bril- 
liancy of  those  days,  which  passed 
to  me  like  a  dieam.  I  was  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  caressed,  fdted, 
idolized  in  a  way  sufficient  to  turn 
any  head  of  nineteen.  I  remember 
dancing  with  you  at  a  ball   at 

D y  Hougo:  do  you  remember 

that  night,  Mr.  Gwynne? 

I  had  been  recalling  it  as  she 
spoke.  It  was  a  brilliant  picture 
which  memory  presented.  She  had 
been  queen  of  the  revels,  and  the 
ball  had  been  given  in  honour  of 


the  letoiing  beauty  of  the  season, 
Diana  Davenport,  whose  'success,' 
as  it  is  called  in  a  certain  set,  had 
excited  the  spite  and  envy  of  the  spe- 
culating matrons  whose  daughters 
had  made  no  sensation  in  the  capri- 
cious world  of  fashion  that  season. 
They  must  have  rejoiced  when  the 
star  was  suddenly  eclipsed,  which  it 
was  only  too  soon,  as  she  went  on  to 
relate  after  I  had  answered  her 
<;[aestion  with  an  energetic  affirma- 
tive. 

'In  the  midst  of  all  this  gaiefy  I 
retained  some  of  my  wild  country 
tastes;  and  my  brother,  always  in- 
dulgent' (on  this  fact  she  laid  a 
peculiar  stiress,  it  seemed  to  me,  for 
who  would  not  have  been  indulgent 
to  her  ?),  •  allowed  me  to  fit  up  with 
every  luxury  a  cottage  on  a  wild 
common  in  the  most  picturesque 
part  of  Surrey,  to  which  I  retreated 
occasionally,  to  ei^'oy  the  pleasure 
of  freedom,  country  rides,  country 
rambles,  and  the  pleasures  of  soli- 
tude, in  contrast  to  the  life  of  whirl 
and  gaiety  into  which  I  had  suddenly 
plunged.  It  was  a  new  sensation 
to  me  then— I  have  had  more  than 
enough  of  it  in  later  years.  This 
cottage  was  placed  under  tiie  charge 
of  a  respeciable  couple  in  whom  I 
was  interested,  for  they  had  both 
lived  as  servants  in  my  mother's 
family,  and  the  woman  had  been  my 
fiirst  nursa  I  never  took  any  other 
servants  down  there,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  groom,  when  the  riding 
horses  went,  which  was  not  always 
the  case.  It  was  not  so  on  the 
particular  occasion  which  I  am 
about  to  describe. 

'The  season  was  drawing  to  a 
close— and  I  was  not  sorry,  for  I 
was  getting  tired  of  it— and  my 
brother  was  altered  in  manner  and 
appearance,  and  seemed  to  me  &r 
from  well  I  was  glad,  therefore, 
when  one  morning  after  our  late 
breakfast,  at  which  he  had  eaten 
nothing,  and  had  alarmed  me  by  a 
a  A  9 
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nervoTU  tremor  in  bis  hands,  and  a 
haggard  look  which  I  did  not  like 
in  his  eyes,  he  proposed  to  me  to  go 
down  for  a  mght  or  two  to  the 
cottage,  to  recmit  my  strength  for 
the  winding  np  of  my  season  in  town, 
which  had  been  one,  he  added,  with 
an  odd  sort  of  snule,  of  nnpieoe- 
dented  success. 

' ''  I  should  recommend  your  going 
down  to-day,  my  dear ;  and  perhaps 
I  might  be  able  to  join  yon  at  the 
station." 

'I  assented,  although  the  pro- 
position rather  surprised  me.  He 
seemed  to  haTO  forgotten  it  hunself, 
for  he  wandered  off  to  other  sub- 
jects, and  then  observed,  h  propos  to 
nothmg  particular,  as  it  then  seemed 
to  me — 

*  **  Ton  draw  your  own  cheques 
always,  Bi,  and  you  will  continue  to 
do  so^  remember,  whaterer  happens. 
Tour  fortune  is  entirely  at  your 
own  disposal :  that  has  ncTor  been 
tampered  with,  thank  God  I" 

' "  No ;  you  never  would  speculate 
for  me,  John,"  I  returned,  joldngly. 
"  One  millionaire  in  the  family  was 
enough,  I  suppose  you  thought" 

'  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  as  I  said  these 
words,  carelessly,  and  in  joke ;  for 
I  had  never  known  either  the  value 
or  the  want  of  money,  and  my  own 
fortune,  which  I  inherited  from  my 
mother,  would  have  realized  more 
luxurious  day-dreams  than  mine  in 
those  days. 

*  I  went  down  to  the  cottage  that 
evening.  He  did  not  meet  me  at 
the  station,  but  I  was  prepared  for 
the  contingency,  and  had  taken  a 
maid,  whom,  however,  I  sent  back 
by  the  next  train  to  town. 

'I  had  never  seen  the  place  look 
so  enchanting ;  and  the  evening  air, 
laden  with  delicious  fragrance,  was 
most  refreshing.  I  put  on  my  hat, 
and  went  out  for  a  stroll,  which 
occupied  two  hours,  or  more;  and 
when  I  returned  I  found  that  my 
brother  had  arrived.  He  had  ridden 
down  from  town—'  Here  she  broke 
down  in  her  narrative,  and  her 
tongue  refused  to  proceed  with  the 
tale  of  guilt  with  which  I,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  English 
public,  was  only  too  well  ac^ 
quainted. 


'  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  reasons 
for  his  leaving  town  that  night,'  she 
resumed  at  last,  commanding  her- 
self with  an  effort  'Wehadashort 
but  terrible  interview— and  I  knew 
the  truth.  I  urged  npon  him  im- 
mediate flight,  and  promised  to  join 
him  when  it  was  safe  to  do  sa  He 
had  no  hope  himself  of  eluding  the 

Eursuit  of  the  police,  who,  in  a  few 
ours,  he  told!^  me,  woul4  be  upon 
his  traek;  but  I  was  more  sanguinA. 
I  shall  never  lofget  the  anguish 
depicted  in  his  fiAoe,  as  he  turned  a 
last  appealing  glance  npon  me,  and 
said,  "The  worst  pang  of  all  to  mo 
istheii^uiylhavedoneyou.  CSan 
you  ever  foreive  me^  Di  ?" 

*  The  words  wece  simple  enough, 
but  the  look  which  aocompamed 
them  haunts  me  stilL  Notwitb- 
standing  the  alilioxTence  which  I 
felt  for  the  crime  which  would  brand 
the  honoured  descendant  of  an 
honoured  house  with  the  name  of 
fdon'  (she  shuddered  as  the  word 
passed  her  lips), '  I  pitied  him  from 
the  depths  of  my  heart;  and  I 
resolved  from  that  moment  to  devote 
all  my  energies,  and  my  life  itself  if 
needed,  to  the  rescue  of  one  who 
had  cherished  me  in  my  orphaned 
girlhood,  and  from  whose  lips  I  had 
never  received  a  harsh  or  angry 
word.  I  persuaded  him  to  leave  by 
a  night  train  f6r  a  seaport  town, 
where  I  promised  to  join  him  with 
whatever  valuables  I  had  at  my  own 
disposaL  My  fortune,  I  was  Quixotic 
enough  at  that  moment  to  dedicate, 
in  prospective,  to  the  demands  of 
those  who  wouki  £bJ1  victims  to  the 
colossal  bubble  whidi  had  tempted 
them  to  their  ruin,  and  my  step- 
brother to  dye  his  name  in  irreme- 
diable in£sany  and  disgrace. 

'To  me  also  fell  the  terrible  task 
of  acquainting  our  fiuthful  de- 
pendants with  the  tale  of  ruin ;  and 
this  I  did  that  night  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  tears  and  lamentations 
of  the  two  poor  souls  over  me.  In- 
terpreting the  word  in  its  meet 
literal  sense,  they  at  once  offered  to 
place  at  my  disposal  the  hard-eiumed 
savings  of  years;  and,  what  was  a 
far  greater  solace  to  me  then,  they 
promised  to  follow  me  and  my  for- 
tunes to  the  world's  end. 

'Late  into  the  night  we  worked 
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together,  oyer  the  faak  we  had  set 
omselyes,  of  prepariDg  for  imme- 
diate flight  Fortunately  the  pac^ 
ing-boxes  in  which  the  Inxurioiui 
fmrnitore  of  my  toy-hoiue  had  been 
sent  from  town  had  not  been  re- 
tamed  to  the  warehoosea  from  whk& 
Ihey  had  eome,  and  were  now  aTaii- 
able  for  onr  pnrpoeei  which  was  to 
xemoTo  ererything  Taloabla,  the 
sale  of  which  might  stand  ns  in 
good  stead  at  some  future  period, 
should  we  be  able  (as  I  confidently 
lielieTed)  to  efifeot  my  step-brother's 
escape. 

'It  was  a  loyely  summer  nighi: 
the  clock  was  npon  the  stroke  of  <MQe, 
when  a  sonnd  came  through  the 
open  window  by  which  I  stood 
restmg  myself  a  little  from  my  self- 
Impoftid  task,  which  made  mybk)od 
mn  cold--it  was  the  sonnd  of  a 
pistol  shot 

'I  nrast  explain  to  you  that  the 
cottage  was  sitnated  on  the  wilder 
and  moro  remote  side  of  a  comm<», 
which,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
station,  was  a  fiBkvonrite  resort  in 
summer  to  the  loreirs  of  the  pic- 
tniesqne;  and  it  was  sheltered  by  a 
long  slip  of  nanow  plantation,  al- 
most grown  into  a  wood,  from  the 
observation   of  snch   Tisitois.     It 
was  apparently  from  that  plantation 
that  the  sonnd  that  had  startled  me 
-proceeded,  and  I  lost  no  time  in 
pmyailing  upon  Wilton  to  go  ont 
with  a  lantern  and  inTestigate  the 
meaning  of  the  ominoos  report  He 
was  away  nearly  a  quurter  of  an 
hoar;  and  when  he  retnmed  his 
fiice  was  ghastly  pale,  and  he  was 
eyidently  powerfolly  excited  by  the 
sight,  whaterer  it  might  have  been, 
that  he  had  witnessed  in  the  wood. 
I   beckoned  him    into  the    little 
dxawing-room,  from  the  open  win« 
dow  of  which  came  in  the  heavy 
fragrance  of  honeysuckles  and  climb* 
ing  roses,  which  is  to  this  day  asso- 
ciated in  my  mind  with  the  impres- 
sion which  the  ensuing  hour  left 
upon  my  already  excited  miagination* 
He  told  his  stoiy  in  a  few  words. 
A  man  had  shot  himself  in  the 
wood,  and  life  was  totally  extinct 
Hut  after  informing  me  of  tiiis  cir- 
cumstance, sufficiently  startling  to 
one  whose  nerves  had  already  re- 
ceived the  severe  shook  which  mine 


had  done,  he  lingered  on,  and 
appeared  as  though  he  had  some 
further  request  or  communication 
to  make,  of  which  he  dreaded  the 
efBBct  on  me. 

'  At  last  he  6|x>ke :  a  terrible  idea 
had  presented  itself  to  him;  and 
yet  it  was  one  which  I  eagerly 
adopted ;  for  the  courage  of  women 
is  often  bom  of  some  great  and 
overwhelming  fear.  In  my  case  it 
was  60.  A  fearful  suggestion  was 
made  to  me,  and  it  came  as  a  mes- 
sage from  heaven,  for  it  spoke  of 
possible  escape  from  shame  and 
retribution  to  one  who  was  still  very 
dear  to  me.  The  doctrine  of  justice, 
apart  from  retribution,  and  in  the 
bght  of  punishment  only,  is  one 
which  I  unagine  every  woman,  or 
at  least  every  young  and  impulsive 
woman,  is  very  slow  to  understand. 
I  would  have  sacrificed  willingly  all 
I  possessed  to  those  whom  my 
brother's  crime  had  involved  in 
min ;  but  himself— his  person— the 
hunted  anim^  into  the  hands  of  its 
pursuers— no!  There  was  pointed 
out  to  me  a  means  of  escape,  and  I 
was  not  slow  to  avail  myself  of  it 

' "  It  is  just  the  same  height  and 
size,  and  the  features  are  not  to  be 
distingnished." 

'  These  were  Wilton's  words ;  and 
you  can  guess,  as  quickly  as  I  did, 
at  the  idea  which  these  &otB  had 
originated  in  his  mind. 

' "  Oan  you  and  your  wife  manage 
it?"  I  asked,  turning  my  face  away 
from  him  as  I  said  the  words.  I 
felt  like  an  unlucky  gambler  who 
asks  a  chance  companion  to  report 
to  him  the  throw,  which  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  ascertain  for  him- 
ael£ 

' "  Master's  watch  and  signet-ring, 
and  some  letters  directed  to  him, 
would  do  the  businees,"  he  replied, 
in  the  prosaic  way  which  people  of 
his  claiss  manage  to  preserve  on 
occasions  of  extraordinary  revulsion 
like  the  one  of  which  I  speak. 
''  His  own  mother  could  not  recog- 
nize him" he  added,  with  an  incli- 
nation of  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  wood. 

' "  And  the  pistol  ?"  I  suggested ; 
for  fear  had  made  my  mmd  un- 
naturally acute,  and  it  took  in  tho 
whole  position  in  a  single  flash. 
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''Take  this  (one  with  which  I  used 
BometimeB  to  amnfie  myself  prao- 
tislDg  at  a  mark),  and  bring  the 
other  away ;  we  mnst  be  carefol  to 
haye  the  evidence  complete." ' 

Itoe  she  paused.  The  extra- 
ordinary oonxBge  which  had  sap- 
ported  her  on  that  &tal  night  had 
not  fuled  her ;  but  nature  was  week 
and  foint,  and  her  exertions  and 
anxieties  began  to  teU  npon  her  ttt 
last. 

The  gallisnt  maze  was  stiH  f^p* 
ping  steadily  on,  in  the  direction  cf 
the  town;  and  the  moon  had  risen, 
makii^  the  drive  lass  A  service  of 
danger  than  it  had  been  at  first 

'I  see  the  lights  in  the  distance/ 
she  said,  lightfy  to«i<^ing  my  arm, 
and  pointing  with  ber  otbsr  hand  in 
the  direction  of  SOverton;  'I  have 
bat  little  time  to  make  an  end  of 
my  history  now.' 

The  words  gave  me  a  sting  of 
pain.  The  engrosBing  inteiest  of 
the  narmtive  had  made  me  fts^t 
for  the  instant  every  fbet,  saving 
those  which  she  had  so  graphjeally 
related.  Like  a  sleeper  mdely 
ronsed,  T  awoke  to  the  oonviotion 
that  it  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
that  a  parting  owaated  es»  of  which 
I  could  not  think  without  a  pang. 
The  lights  which  wwe  so  plainly 
visible  in  the  distance  spoke  of  a 
goal,  which  was  anything  but  a  goal 
of  happiness  to  me;  bat  I  com* 
manded  liiyself  snffietently  to  enr 
treat  her  to  ftmh  her  history; 
while  there  was  yet  time.  Tbemave^ 
tipon  whom  the  preceding  etcertions 
were  at  last  beginning  to  teU) 
slackened  her.  pace;  the  moon 
was  temporarily  conceded  beneath 
a  passing  cloud,  as  Diana  continued 
in  a  low,  bat  distinct  voice. 

'  I  need  hardly  tell  you  tiiat  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  that  night  was 
crowned  with  saccess.  My  brother 
escaped;  and  I  was  the  partner  of 
his  flight,  and  of  his  sabsequent 
secretion  from  the  possibility  of  pms 
suit:  but  an  awful  retribution  was 
in  store  for  us  both.  John  was  no 
longer  himself.  I  found  myself  im- 
mured in  the  savftge  wilds  (as  they 
appeared  to  me  then)  with  amaniac, 
a  drunkard,  a  human  being  deprived 
of  reason  by  ISie  most  degtading  of 
human  vices. 


'Then  my  courage  fiftiled  me;  and 
I  should  have  left  the  unhappy  man 
to  his  Me,  but  for  the  staunch 
ooarage  end  fidelity  of  the  man 
Wilton.  Hie  guaranteed  that  I 
[^ould  never  see  his  master  under 
the  influence  of  the  demon  by  which 
he  was  possessed.  He  devoted  him- 
self wh<Hly  and  solely  to  our  cause; 
and  soon  an  event  happened  which 
reconciled  me  to  the  seclusion  of  my 
moorland  life — need  I  tell  yon 
what  that  event  was?  Your  "Aunt 
3eoigie  "  became  known  to  me ;  and 
I  felt  that  I  had  inspired  her  and 
your  excellent  uncle  with  confi- 
denoe,  notwithstanding  the  mystery 
in  which  all  my  belongings  were  ior 
volved.  I  took  couzsge  from  this 
droumstancey  and  began>  under  bev 
auspfcest  to  mingle  a  little  with  the 
society  which  these  wilds  afiforded* 
I  even  became  the  fashion,  as  you 
have  seen/  she  added,  with  a  flash 
of  the  untamed  nnrit,  which  the 
fieiy  ordeal  she  had  passed  through 
had  left  unscathed;  'but  I  oonU 
nerer  mak»  afiriemcL 

*  These  vras  ever  a  terrible  word, 
which  rose  like  a  speetie  to  separate 
me  from  thai  pure  and  onfetterod 
intfitooune  of  the  soul,  which  is  the 
only  basis  of  true  friendshipi  and 
tiut  word  mm  f  don.  I  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  one  branded  in 
tiae  eyes  of  men  with  a  crime,  from 
the  contemplation  of  which  the 
rudest  boor  whom  I  enoounttted  in 
my  lonely  rides  weald  have  turned 
with  horiDr  and  disgust  With  nay 
own  ehase  in  his  fli|^  (in  his  guilt, 
perhaps,  eomo  may  call  it),  my  eoo- 
•oieneenevor  taxed  me;  it  does  not 
taxmenow.  I  never  saw  a  bi^  in 
a  «ige,a  beast  inatia|),ora  hunted 
animal  flying  for  his  pitifol  life  that 
I  did  not  wish  to  do.as  I  did  m  the 
other  case.  Aye,  little  as  yon  may 
imagine  it.  Iff.  Gwymie,  I  have 
before  now,  and  on  the  same  prin- 
eii^e,  connived  at  the  escape  of  a 
fox.  I  have  seen  him  bseak  oov^, 
and  have  held  my  tongue^  and  lost 
a  day's  sportfor  my  pains— bat  no 
one  credited  that  act  of  matey  to 
Bi  Davenport^s  (o^ioi  Johnson's) 
account 

'The  nig^t  I  met  yon  at  the 
rectory  I  determined  npon  making 
a  friend  of  you.  Tour  presence  there 
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to  reassure  me;  to  bring 
back  to  my  remembrance  the  happy 
old  times,  the  polish  and  refinement 
of  the  society  in  which  we  had  once 
met,  on  an  occasion  of  which  I,  at 
least,  entertained  a  Tiyid  recollec- 
tion. I  saw  that  you  thought  me 
much  older  than  I  was,  and  I  hoped 
that  you  were  safe  fix)m ' 

She  hesitated,  and  I  forestalled 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence-- 

*  Prom  love?* 

'  From  love,  audits  consequences. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Gwynne,  had  I 
&nown--had  I  even  guessed  at  what 
I  know  now-^I  would  have  avoided 
every  opportanity  of  meeting  yon ; 
I  would  have  saved  you  the  saeri- 
ilee:  for  myself,  I  have  long  ceased 
to  look  into  tlie  future.  I  was  happy 
this  morning  when  we  met  on  the 
hfllHside,  although  the  swosd  hnng 
over  me  by  a  single  thread.  It  has 
Isllen;  and  I  believe  i  should  bA 
happy  still,  bat  for  what  the  btow 
enmls  upon  those  whom  i  love.' 

Her  voice  was  low  and  tender  as 
she  uttered'  the  last  words;  but  it 
resumed  its  steadiness  beforel  oould 
trust  my  own  to  answer  her. 

'Be  yoti  remember  one  dronmr 
stance  attending'  that  meeting?  I 
am  no  ikmting  heratne,  as  a  rule; 
and  the  two  d^eadons  on  which  yon 
have  witnessed  that  weakness  in  me, 
are  the  only  two  in  whieh  I  can 
plead  guilty  to  so  feminine  an  in* 
dulgence.  I  had  taken  up,  by 
ehance»  the  paper  which  you  had 
laought  teom  Silverton  that  day; 
and  the  first  thing  on  which  my 
eyes  llgtitdd  wasapangraph  oopiad 
from  Uie  morning  paper,  headed 
'*CuriousdiBoov6ry  of  a  podcBt4Nxd[ 
on  the  spotef  tiMDavenpcnteuioida." 

'I  forced  myself  by  a  vudent 
effort  at  self^ywimand,  to  read  the 
whde  parmgraph  line  by  line;  and 
in  it  I  found,  to  my  hornw,  that  the 
book  contained  documents  which 
laid  bare  the  whole  mystery  as  to 
the  fiital  deed,  and  the  motives  of 
the  unhappy  man  whose  dead  body 
had  stood  my  living  brother  in  such 
good  stead;  and  the  ooncluding 
words  of  the  narmtive  made  my 
blood  curdle  in  my  veins— *  This 
discovery  will  tend  to  throw  great 
doubts  upon  the  supposed  suidde 
of  the  notorious  John  DaTeqport^ 


in  whose  death,  it  is  affirmed,  one 
of  the  shrewdest  of  the  London  de- 
tectives has  from  the  first  persis- 
tently disbelieved." 

'It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  me.  I 
knew  that  the  bloodhound  would  be 
quickly  on  our  track,  could  a 
shadow  of  a  clue  be  found  to  our 
.whereabouts.  I  was  prepared  for 
immediate  flight;  but  still  I  seemed 
bound  by  some  potent  spell  to  the 
spot  wbich  had  become  very  dear  to 
me.  Tou  know  the  rest,  Mr.  Gwynna 
It  was  not  until  fids  morning 
that  I  reali2sed  the  danger  face  to 
jhoe.  Themanwhomlmiadixeeted 
I  had  recognised  at  the  first  jglance 
as  the  celebrated  detective.  He  had 
bean  empk>yed  in  tracing  out  the 
perpetrators  of  a  jewd  robbery  by 
one  of  my  great  lady  friends.  I 
knew  him  by  sight;  luidl  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  secure  at  least 
five  or  six  hours  in  advance,  by 
eausing  him  to  miss  the  three 
Of'clock  Bzpress  up.  It  was  for  this 
reason  I  mdulg^  in  a  practical 
joke  with  an  in&aor^a  proceeding 
whicii  I  believed  at  first  had  cost 
me  your  friendship,  Hati^.' 

It  was  the  firat  [time  that  I  had 
heard  this  mme  upon  her  lips;  and 
it  gave  me  a  keen  thrill  of  pleasure. 

'  It  would  have  taken  much  to  do 
that,'  I  replied;  'my  heart  went 
with  you  when  you  galloped  away 
from  me  in  anger*  JDiana,  are  my 
lips  unsealed  ?' 

I  could  hardly  control  my  emo- 
tion, as  I  praved  her  to  cancel  the 
|>romiseIhadmade;  thus  breaking 
it  ia  spirit,  although  adhering  to 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

'  It  is  too  late,'  she  replied,  moumr 
faUy> '  we  are  close  to  Silverton.  It 
is  not  a  time,  either,  to  talk  to  me 
—to  a  hunted  eriminal's  kinswoman 
•-of  low;  bnt  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart;  Hariy,  for  the  aood  service 
you  hove  rendered  me.  Ishallnever 
forget  this  ni^hf  s  adventure^  or  the 
companion  with  whom  it  was  shared. 
Give  my  love  to  Georgie,  and  tell 
her  what  you  like  about  my  sudden 
departure;  but  not  the  whole  truth 
•— tActf  I  could  never  bear.  You  are 
the  only  possessor  of  my  secret; 
bat  I  owed  you  my  entire  confidence, 
for  your  welcome  presence  saved 
me  from  despair,  when  for  the  first 
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Ume,  I  began  to  loBe  heart  When 
yon  knocked  at  the  door  so  late,  I 
felt  that  the  honr  was  come ;  I  was 
prepared  for  all  drcnmstances,  bnt 
I  had  not  expected  the  crisis  to 
arriye  so  soon.  To  pnt  the  horse 
to,  that  had  been  standing  ready 
harnessed  since  my  return  this 
morning,  was  all  that  remained  to 
be  done ;  for  my  unhappy  brother 
had  heard,  with  as  mncn  pleasure 
as  he  was  capable  of  experiencing, 
of  the  necessity  for  immediate  flight, 
and  had  been  impatiently  awaiting 
the  start  The  groom  drove  hun  on 
to  Silverton,  where  he  awaits  me 
now.  Mechanically  I  seized  a  pistol 
which  had  been  lying  on  the  table 
in  the  pantry,  whence  I  watched 
his  departure,  and  went  round  the 
house  to  reconnoitre.  Great  was  the 
revulsion  from  anxiety  to  joy  which 
I  experienced  when  I  encountered 
you.  Yon  are  my  deliverer!  God 
bless  you,  Harry;  and  good-bye,' 
she  added,  amidst  the  sobs  that  now 
choked  her  utterance.  'There  is 
one  favour  I  am  going  to  ask  of 
you.  Will  you  keep  her,  and  cherish 
her  for  my  sake?  Poor  Britto- 
mart,  who  has  not  Med  me  in  my 
hour  of  need.  It  was  an  experiment; 
for  she  had  never  been  in  harness 
to  my  knowledge  before.  She  has 
been  the  faithftu  companion  of  my 
solitude,  and  lightened  the  burden 
of  many  a  weary  day.  Will  you  keep 
her,  and  be  kind  to  her  for  my  sake  f 

My  answer  was  drowned  in  some- 
thing else  besides  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels  over  the  rough  paving- 
stones  of  the  primitive  town  of  Sil- 
verton, but  there  was  little  doubt  as 
to  its  purport 

We  arrived  at  the  station  just  as 
the  shrieking  of  a  whistle  announced 
the  arrival  of  a  train. 


'  We  are  in  time  for  the  8*40 ; 
thank  Godl'  exclaimed  Diana,  aa 
she  leapt  lightly  to  the  ground. 
'Saved  once  again—and  through, 
your  means  r  Seizing  my  disen- 
gaged hand  in  both  hers,  she  pressed 
it  passionatety  to  her  heart,  and 
saia, '  Thank  you  I  thank  yon,  from 
my  heart :  but  leave  me  now,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  witness  the  degrsr 
dation  of  the  living,  chained  to  the 
dead.  Forget  me  as  soon  as  you 
can,  Harry,  but  be  kind  to  her.' 

Before  I  could  answer,  she  was 
gpne.  I  saw  the  soft  folds  of  the 
ffllk  dress  she  wore  glimmer  under 
the  gaslight  for  a  moment,  and  ti^e 
flash  of  a  little  white  hand,  as  she 
gathered  her  shawl  round  her  throat; 
but  the  clanging  of  the  warning  bell 
dispelled  the  very  framework  Si  the 
sentence  which  had  fidlen  so  sadly 
on  my  ear.  Her  fiuthfnl  servants 
hurried  her  along  with  them;  and 
with  the  last  pant  of  the  groaning 
engine  flashed  upon  me  the  convic- 
tion that  I  had  indeed  lost  her; 
that  she,  whose  warm  breath  I  had 
but  just  felt  on  my  cheek,  whose 
pitiful  tears  still  bedewed  tiie  hand 
she  had  pressed  in  her  loving  srasp, 
had  vanished  out  of  my  life  like  a 
dream.  The  beautiful  vision  which 
had  risen  like>  star -had  set  sud- 
denly in  night ;  and  one  word,  which 
contains  in  it  the  essence  of  all 
human  desolation,  smote  sadly  upon 
my  heart,  with  the  wail  of  a  parting 
knell.  That  one  word  was  the 
simple  one— ahnoet  the  first  that 
children  learn— the  epitome  of  life's 
philosophy,  the  grave  of  hope,  the 
sting  of  death,  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of '  whither  ?  forms  the  problem 
of  our  destiny— the  soul-desolating 
word— 
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DBAW  back  the  cradle-curtains,  Eate, 
Whilst  watch  and  ward  you're  keeping. 
Let's  see  the  monarch  lie  in  state, 

And  view  him  whilst  he's  sleeping. 
He  smiles  and  clasps  his  tiny  hand. 
As  sunbeams  in  come  streaming, 
A  world  of  baby  iiEury-land 
He  visits  whilst  he's  dreaming. 
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Monaroh  of  pearly  powder-puff 

Asleep  in  nest  so  cosy. 
Shielded  from  breath  of  breezes  rough 

By  curtains  warm  and  rosy : 
He  slumbers  soundly  in  his  cell. 

As  weak  as  one  deorepid. 
Though  King  of  Coral,  Lord  of  Bell, 

And  Knight  of  Bath  that's  tepid  I 

Ah,  lucky  tyrant  I    Happy  lot ! 

Fair  watchers  without  number, 
To  sweetly  sing  beside  his  cot, 

And  hush  him  off  to  slumber; 
White  hands  in  wait  to  smooth  so  neat 

His  pillow  when  if  s  rumpled. 
On  couch  of  rose-leaves  fresh  and  sweety 

Not  one  of  which  is  crumpled ! 

Will  yonder  dainty,  dimpled  hand- 
Size,  nothing  and  a  quarter — 

E'er  clasp  a  sabre,  lead  a  bond. 
To  glory  and  to  slaughter? 

And,  may  I  ask,  will  those  blue  eyes — 
In  baby  patois  '  peepers ' — 

E'er  in  the  House  of  Commons  rise, 
And  striye  to  catch  the  Speaker's? 

Will  that  Mr  brow  o'er  Hansard  frown, 

Confused  by  lore  statistic? 
Or  will  those  lips  e'er  stir  the  town 

From  pulpit  ritualistic  ? 
Impossible,  and  yet,  nu^hap-- 

Though  strange,  quite  true  it  may  be- 
Perhaps  Nero  once  was  fed  on  pap. 

And  Beales  was  once  a  baby. 

Though  rosy,  dimpled,  plump,  and  round. 

Though  fragile,  soft,  and  tender. 
Sometimes,  alas!  it  may  be  found 

The  thread  of  life  is  slender  I 
A  little  shoe,  a  bitten  gloYO— 

Affection  never  waning— 
The  shattered  idol  of  our  love 

Is  all  that  is  remaining! 

Then  does  one  chance,  in  fBOUsy,  hear 

Small  feet  in  childish  patter. 
Tread  soft  as  they  a  grave  draw  near, 

And  voices  hush  their  chatter ; 
Tis  small  and  new,  they  pause  in  fear. 

Beneath  the  grey  ohurdi  tower. 
To  consecrate  it  by  a  tear 

And  deck  it  with  a  flower. 

Then  take  your  babe,  Eate,  kiss  him  so. 

Fast  to  your  bosom  press  himi 
Of  mother's  love  what  does  he  know? 

Though  closely  you  caress  him. 
Ah  I  what  a  man  will  be  that  boy. 

What  mind  and  education  I 
If  he  fulfils  the  hope  and  joy 

Of  mother's  aspiration.  J.  A.  S. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BEMABKABLE  ByENTB. 

THOSE  who  chronicle  sach  mat- 
ters told  the  world  at  the  proper 
time  that  Lady  Marv  Eagfestone 
had  gone  to  Nice  with  her  daughter. 
Something,  too,  had  got  oat  about 
Eaglestone  manor,  for  James  Smith 
was  High  Sheriff  that  year;  and  an* 
nonncements  were  made  about 
Matthew  Eaglestone  which  caused 
our  good  old  friend  Mrs.  Smith  to 
say  she  always  '  knew  he  would  be 
a  governor  or  a  something/  and  that 


she  wished  he  would  sell  Eaglestone 
to  James.  '  I  always  think  Harvey 
Falkland  kept  him  from  selling  iV 
she  went  on.  'He  is  just  in  that 
position  that  eveiy  one  asks  his  ad- 
vice, and  nobody  seems  to  repent 
being  counselled  by  him.  He  is  a 
wonderfal  man. 

The  last  observation  was  unde- 
niably true. 

It  was  an  opinion  tmivetsally  re- 
ceived when  seven  years  bad  run 
their  course,  and  Harvey  Falkland 
was  thirty-four  years  of  aga  When 
those  seven  years  had  paraed  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  used  to  be  almost  oon- 
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Btantly  in  Londos,  as  the  miiatresB 
of  Harvey's  honse ;  and  Sarah  took 
care  of  her  &,ther  in  Bedchester» 
helped  Tery  pleasantly  l^  kind 
Fraulein  Klossack,  with  whom  Mary 
Eaglestone  nsed  to  talk  German 
long  years  ago. 

It  was  in  the  winter,  and  Mrs. 
Mordannt  was  at  Bedchester.  She 
was  to  stay  at  the  deanery  till  after 
Christmas^  and  Harvey  was  to  spend 
his  Christmas  there,  as  he  had  al- 
ways done,  and  take  her  back  to 
London  afterwards.  He  was  to  ar- 
rive on  a  Thursday  morning;  bat 
instead  of  doing  so  he  got  to  the 
deanery  the  evening  before,  jost  as 
the  house  was  shut  np  and  the 
lamps  lighted  in  the  hall,  where  red 
cnrtains  glowed  and  hung  heavily, 
to  keep  au  draughts  of  air  from  the 
dear  dd  Dean,  who  had  got  rheu- 
matism with  his  increasing  years. 
It  was  in  this  red,  uncertain  sort  of 
light,  that  Mrs.  Mordaunt  met  her 
brother  in  the  hall,  and  asked,  rather 
anxiously,  'Nothing  wrong?'  and 
was  answered  by  his  saying  that  the 
evening  was  cold,  and  the  wind 
getting  up,  and  that  there  might  be 
a  stormy  night 

To  tUs  sister,  so  many  years  older 
than  himself,  Harvey  Falkland,  in 
quiet,  lonely  evenings  in  their  Lon- 
don home,  had  told  the  stoiy  of  his 
life;  and  if  anything  could  have 
made  Mrs.  Mordaunt  love  Harvey 
more  than  she  did,  this  confidence 
would  hare  made  her  do  so.  In  her 
heart  she  blamed  Mazy.  She  felt 
that  she  was  never  to  say  so,  and 
she  obeyed  her  feelings.  But  was  it 
not  dmdful  that  an  act  of  inad- 
vertence on  her  dear  old  father^s 
partshould  have  wrecked  Huy^b 
Bfe?  And  Abxy  knew  the  truth, 
and  would  not  save  him.  No,  she 
oould  not  api»ove  of  Mary.  As  the 
Bean,  in  his  great  age— for  he  was 
nearly  eighty  now—grew  m<Hre  and 
more  dear  to  his  cMliken,  so  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  grew  more  and  more  un- 
ftnrgiving  towards  li&iry ;  but  these 
evil  diepositions,  you  know,  be- 
longed to  that  secret  life  which  we 
all  lead  in  thought,  and  were  among 
the  things  that  never  got  told. 

People— that  great  power  so  called 
—people  expected  Harvey  to  marry. 
He  coald  many  whom  he  liked. 


As  Mrs.  Mordaunt  looked  at  him 
in  the  hall  that  night  he  bore  but 
few  traces  of  the  man  described  in 
my  first  chapter.  His  hair  was  no 
longer  dark,  for  he  was  very  grey, 
and  he  was  paler,  with  a  harder 
face  and  a  fax  more  flashing  eye 
than  he  used  to  have.  He  was  very 
handsome,  for  his  features  had  that 
absolute  regularity  about  them  that 
makes  beauty  permanent.  But  his 
great  attraction  lay  in  his  manner 
and  words.  They  were  full  of  power 
— of  any  power  he  liked  to  put  into 
them.  Any  keen  judge  of  human 
nature  would  have  known  in  a  mi- 
nute that  he  was  a  man  with  a  his- 
tory; for  there  is  a  power  that  is 
earned  and  gained,  and  is  never  a 
gift.    The  one  character  that  he  had 

Slayed  in  life  naturally  was  that  of 
[ary  Edglestone's  lover.  In  that 
character  he  had  done  great  tilings 
cordially  and  with  a  boy's  frankness 
and  delight.  Out  of  that  character 
life  had  been  all  hard  work,  the 
world's  applause,  and  golden  gains. 
It  was  a  bad  exchange,  and  he  knew 
it.  He  would  rather  have  been 
Mary  Eaglestone's  lorer  on  to  the 
end.  And  now,  as  he  stood  in  the 
hall,  and  led  the  way  into  the  library, 
which  we  haye  visited  before  in 
this  story,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  suddenly 
recollected  how  people  expected 
Harvey  to  marry;  and  how  slie  her- 
self had  fixed  on  the  right  wife ;  and 
how  Harvey  had  not  contradicted 
her,  but  said '  Some  day,  some  day. 
Nobody  knows  what  may  befiEill  a 
manP  and  laughed  the  thought 
away.  Now  she  dosed  the  room 
door,  and  said  to  herself,  'Is  the 
day  come?' 

But  Harvey  said,  'Mary  Eagle- 
stone's  husband  is  very  ill ;  and  this 
money  panic  increases  terribly.  I 
don't  beueve  they  will  stand  it  oui' 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  sat  down  terrified. 
Harvey  stood  leaning  against  the 
mantel-shelf,  with  his  mother  look- 
ing down  on  him  out  of  her  picture- 
frame. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  that,  a  few 
months  betbre,  Mary  had  left  Eng- 
land with  her  husband,  who  had 
been  pronounced  consumptive,  and 
gone  to  Madeira.  Harvey  Falkland 
had  never  seen  her  since  that  morn- 
ing of  her  wedding  day.    But  now. 
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a  friend  writiiig  from  Madeua^  had 
said  that  James  Smith  was  dying, 
and  had  spok^  of  his  heautiful 
wife's  loving  care  of  him,  and  of 
what  a  trial  was  in  store  for  her. 
He  gave  his  sister  the  letter,  and 
said,  'Have  you  heard  anything 
from  Lady  MaJ7?' 

'No.  She  lives  her  own  little 
life  in  the  Close,  and  only  talks  of 
Marietta.  Marietta  and  her  has* 
band  are  coming  to  see  her  at 
Christmas.' 

'  And  do  the  Smiths  say  nothing  ?' 

'  Yes ;  at  Cannon's-conrt  they  are 
always  full  of  hope.  They  expect 
him  home  in  the  summer.  Mr. 
Smith  is  in  London  now/  said  Mrs. 
Mordaoni 

'  I  wish  he  had  gone  to  London  as 
soon  as  his  son's  health  failed.  There 
have  been  some  imprudences  com- 
mitted, I  fear,  and  people  are  mak- 
ing the  most  of  it' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  they  will 
be  ruined?' 

'  Yes,  I  do.'  Then  there  was  si- 
lence for  a  minute. 

'  111  tell  you  what  I  want,'  said 
Harvey.  '  Fraulein  Elossack  has  a 
horrid  cough--you  said  so  in  a 
letter.  Next  Tiiesday  a  vessel  sails 
for  Madeira,  and  I  have  taken  a 
lady's  passage  in  ii  Fraulein  must 
go.  You  must  send  her  out  to 
Maiy * 

'  She's  not  really  illl'  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mordaunt,  quite  scared. 

'All  the  better/  said  Harvey. 
'  Send  Fraulein  here.' 

So  Mrs.  Mordaunt  left  the  room, 
and  did  as  she  was  told  to  do ;  for 
Harvey  governed  the  world  now, 
aod  people  obeyed  him.  All  I  can 
tell  you  further  is  that  Fraulein 
Elossack  came  out  of  the  library 
in  half  an  hour,  kissed  Sarah  in  the 
passage,  and  left  the  house,  saying, 
"  Er  ist  der  vortrefflichste  mann  auf 
derwettr 

The  next  day  she  went  to  London, 
and  on  Tuesday  she  sailed  for  Ma- 
deira. But  on  the  Friday  before 
the  firm  of  John  Smith  and  Son 
stopped  payment  —  overwhelmed. 
Poor  Mrs.  Smith  cried  out  for  Harvey 
Falkland  to  come  to  her,  and  he 
went  Could  he  do  anything? 
Would  he  go  to  Mr.  Smith.  Surely 
he  had  been  Mary  Eaglestone's 


lover,  and  he  would  never  let  them 
suffer  more  than  could  be  helped. 
They  had  been  honest  men,  ana  all 
the  world  acknowledged  ii  Harvey 
went  up  to  town  instantiy  to  see 
Mr.  Smith,  and  he  returned  by  the 
night  train.  Mr.  Tufton  Smith, 
overwrought  by  the  calamity,  had 
had  a  fit,  and  was  dead.  Thoso 
who  knew  the  old  man's  heart  said 
it  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
have  happened  to  him.  Then  the 
Dean  and  many  true  friends  tried 
to  comfort  the  poor  old  lady.  And 
Harvey  Falkland  was  to  help  her 
in  all  possible  ways;  and  she '  would 
gladly  die  a  beggar  at  the  church 
door,  if  only  other  people  got  their 
due.'  She  was  told  to  live  carefully^ 
and  that  there  would  be  money 
placed  in  the  bank  for  her  use — 
'  quite  enough ;  only  she  must  not 
be  extravagant' 

After  a  time  old  Mrs.  Smith  got 
an  idea  that  an  annuity  of  four  hun- 
dred a  year  had  been  purchased  for 
her  by  the  creditors,  out  of  respect 
for  her  husband's  memory.  Harvey 
Falkland  had  been  to  her  in  his 
positive  way,  and  said,  '  You  are  to 
trust  me.  This  annuity  is  yours. 
There  is  everything  perfectly  hon- 
ourable in  this  arrangement'  And 
I  believe  Mrs.  Smith  was  as  happy 
in  a  good  lodging,  with  her  faithful 
maid,  as  she  had  been  at  Cannon'&- 
oourt  Afterwards,  when  Mary  in- 
quired into  this  arrangement,  she 
found  that  all  had  been  really  lost, 
and  that  the  annuity  was  Harvey's 
gift  He  could  never  let  any  one 
want  whom  she  had  loved. 

The  waters  of  life  dosed  over  tha 
wreck  of  the  old  firm,  and  the  event 
was  forgotten.  There  had  been  a 
panic  in  the  money-market,  and  the 
most  incredible  consequences  had 
followed—that  was  all  the  story« 
Soon  told,  and  soon  forgotten,  ex» 
cept  by  the  sufferers. 

As  to  Harvey  Falkland's  career — 
it  had  never  been  as  brilliant. 
There  was  no  doubt  now  of  his 
reaching  the  highest  point  in  his 
profession*  When  his  name  was 
mentioned,  people  said,  '  There  is 
nobody  like  him:  he  is  the  ablest 
man  we  have!'  He  had  reached  true 
greatness  very  early,  earlier  than 
people  thought,  for  he  looked  tea. 
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yean  older  than  his  real  age;  and 
he  was  climbing  the  hill  of  Immor- 
tal .I7  easily,  being  borne  safely  up 
by  busy  Fame.  Three  years  of 
work  that  was  astonishing  followed. 
No  man  ever  had  such  powers. 
Each  ready  weapons,  snch  qnick 
perceptions,  snch  a  sense  of  justice, 
siich  an  instinctive  knowledge  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  There  was  no 
praise  that  his  fidlow  men  conld 
gire  him  that  they  did  not  offer ; 
there  was  no  eminence  to  which  he 
conld  aspire  that  he  might  not 
reach. 

Then  once  more  he  wrote  to  the 
deanery,  where  Mrs.  Mordaimt  had 
again  been  spending  Christmas,  to 
8^  he  was  coming  down  to  them. 
'  I  want  rest,'  he  said. 

'  Has  he  been  ill?'  asked  the  aged 
Dean,  with  fear  in  his  yoice. 

'  No,'  said  Mrs.  Mordannt,  '  bat 
like  overworked  people  he  must 
have  rest  sometimes.' 

So  Harvey  came,  and  hm  sister 
met  him  as  nhe  had  done  before,  but 
this  time  it  was  she  who  led  the 
way  to  the  library.  She  took  her 
old  place  by  the  fire,  and  he  his, 
against  the  mantel-shelf^  and  tmder 
bSi  mother's  pictore.  '  Ton  have 
never  seen  Mary  since  that  day— 
I  wish  yon  had  not  this  habit  of 
arriving  sooner  than  yon  say,  Har- 
vey. Mary  is  in  the  drawing- 
room.'  She  spoke  anzionsly,  and 
he  looked  down  on  her  with  his 
grave  faae  quite  emotionless. 

« Altex^,  I  suppose.' 

'Ofcourse,  ahttle.  But  she  was 
never  more  lovely.  She  has  just 
left  off  mourning  for  her  husband. 
She  was  so  still  and  quiet  when  first 
she  came  home,  but  she  is  more  like 
her  own  old  self  now.  She  is  only 
thirty-five,  Harvey.' 

It  was  said,  in  spite  of  her  better 
intentions,  in  such  a  pleading  voice ; 
and  a  smile  lighted  up  her  brother's 
face  with  a  gentle  betrayal  of  amuse- 
ment as  he  said,  '  I  know  her  age.' 
Then,  while  Mrs.  Mordaunt  was 
wondering  what  would  happen  next, 
be  said,  '  Let  us  go  up-stairs.'  So 
they  went  to  the  room  where  his 
father  was  with  his  guest  and  Sarah ; 
and  as  he  opened  the  door  they  were 
all  standing  at  a  table  in  a  group. 
Harvey  walked  up  to  them.    '  How 


do  you  do,  Mary  ?*  She  started,  and 
then  held  out  her  hand.  He  spoke 
to  his  father  instantly  afterwards, 
but  he  had  seen  in  that  start  that 
she  had  not  known  him.  It  nettled 
him,  so  Mrs.  Mordaunt  thought. 

MBury  was  so  little  changed  as  she 
stood  among  them  for  the  first  time 
since  her  return  from  Madeira  with- 
out mourning.  She  was  dressed  in 
some  heavy  falling  grey  dress,  and 
her  hair,  just  in  the  old  way,  and 
with  the  same  old  luxurious  beauty, 
was  turned  off  her  forehead,  and 
bound  back  somehow  with  a  velvet 
ribbon.  Five  and  thirty  1  "Why, 
she  did  not  look  five  and  twenty; 
and  people  who  had  not  known 
Harvey  thought  him  fifty.  But  if 
Harvey  had  been  pained  at  the  first 
moment,  the  pain  did  not  last 

Traulein  Klossack  was  there,  and 
she  always  delighted  in  Harvey 
FMkland.  Now  he  felt  her  to  be  of 
great  use  to  him,  for  he  wished  to 
get  the  conversation  ^eral,  and 
Bhe  was  too  happily  ignorant  of 
fiunily  matters  to  he  afindd  to  talk. 
The  interest  of  the  evening  increased 
rapidly.  The  old  Dean  warmed 
into  animation,  and  Harvey  talked 
as  even  such  old  admirers  had  never 
heard  him  talk  before.  '  She  knows 
me  now,'  he  thought ;  '  she  feels  my 
reality  now.'  The  man  who  had 
commanded  the  attention  of  the 
best  thinkers  in  the  country  strove 
that  nig^t  with  all  his  brilliant 
powers  to  make  one  woman  wonder 
and  admire — ^to  make  one  woman 
feel  that  he  was  all  that  he  had  ever 
promised  to  be.  And  he  succeeded. 
When  Mary  walked  back  to  Mrs. 
Smith's  lodgings,  under  the  care  of 
the  maid  and  in  the  company  of 
Fraulein  Elossaok,  she  was  fax  too 
full  of  thoughts  to  speak.  She 
knew  him  again  now,  as  he  had 
said.  The  slun,  dark-haired  youth 
had  changed  into  the  grey-haired 
man,  but  the  perfecting  of  the  pro- 
mise that  the  ffpring-time  had  given 
was  there,  and  she  felt  awe-struck 
at  all  that  that  night  had  revealed 
to  her.  Fraulein  walked  on,  prais- 
ing him  in  her  heart,  and  calling  up 
old  memories  of  how  she  bad  made 
him  speak  French  and  German  be- 
fore he  was  ten  years  old.  'Ah I 
Er  ist  mein   bester  freundT  she 
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azclalmod,  as  they  parted;  and  the 
words  repeated  themselves  again 
and  again  in  the  echoes  of  Miu7's 
heart 

She  sat  at  home  the  next  day,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  But  she  might 
have  spared  herself  the  pains  of 
nncertamty;  Harrey  had  left  the 
deanery,  having  been  sunmoned  to 
London  on  business. 

'It  is  a  killing  thing  to  win 
greatness/  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt 

'How  charming i^  said  Sarah. 
'He  will  be  returning  just  as 
Matthew  and  Isabel  arrive.' 

This  event  was  one  in  the  joy  of 
which  Maiy  had  a  right  to  join ; 
and  when,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
Isabel  got  back  to  tiie  deanery, 
with  her  husband  and  two  children, 
all  Eedchester  united  in  rejoicing. 
Marietta  and  Iter  husband,  Sir 
George  Graybum,  came  tothd  house 
in  the  Close,  which  Lady  Mary 
had  made  very  dainty  with  flowers, 
old  china,  and  pictures ;  and  Harvey 
said  he  should  come  for  a  long  stay, 
to  make  the  home-gathering  perfect 
This  time  his  manner  to  Mary  was 
gentle  and  without  effort;  like  the 
days  of  old— so  like,  it  was  hard  to 
believe  Uiat  so  many  things  stood 
between,  and  that  &e  post  could 
never  return. 

Day  after  day  the  feeling  of  the 
old  times  grew  stronger ;  day  after 
day  there  was  something  like  an 
obliteration  of  the  time  that  had  in- 
tervened. Harvey  and  Matthew 
lived  over  Oxford  days  again,  the 
women  sat  in  the  girls'  places,  and 
the  Dean  was  in  his  arm-chair  in 
the  comer,  as  he  had  been  a  dozen 
years  before.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
return  of  Matthew  and  Isabel  that 
brought  this  atmosphere  into  the 
old  home ;  they  only  talked  of  how 
things  were  when  they  had  left 
them,  and  no  one  cared  to  talk  of 
anything  else.  Haxvey  stayed  on. 
Ho  was  very  pale  and  thin,  but 
they  had  got  accustomed  to  his 
worn  look,  and  had  ceased  to  wonder 
over  his  grey  hair;  and  Mary,  who 
was  at  the  deanery  daily,  had  got 
back  to  the  feeling  that  had  be- 
longed to  her  girlhood  — it  half 
frightened  her  sometimes  —  that 
Harvey  Falkland  was  her  property. 
He  never  spoke  one  word  of  love; 


but  as  the  feeling  of  the  old  times 
came  back  the  old  ideas  came  too, 
and  without  the  utterance  of  a 
syllable  these  two  people  were  as 
lovers  again.  Every  one  thought 
that  Harvey  had  spoken  to  her,  but 
he  had  not  He  had  been  twice  to 
London  to  see  a  medical  friend,  and 
he  had  brought  back  good  accounts 
of  himself,  and  every  one  was  sati»- 
fied  but  Isabel,  who  said  he  grew 
thinner  and  thinner. 

It  is  hard  to  break  into  hap|ii- 
ness  by  evil  omens  and  needieBB 
cares.  When  she  spoke  to  Hajnrey 
he  would  say,  'Oh,  don't  think 
about  that;  I  am  so  happy  now.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  aqything  bett^ 
in  life  than  this?* 

He  had  hardly  said  so  wben  he 
seemed  to  swoon  in  his  chair. 

Tou  must  know  that  the  doctors 
had  been  talking  of  his  heart  'Only 
functional  derangement — nothine 
organic'  But  when  he  recoverecl 
he  said,  'Matthew,  help  me  up- 
stairs. I  shall  not  trouble  yon 
again.'  Bright  days  came  every 
now  and  then,  and  at  such  times 
they  visited  him  in  his  room.  Mat- 
thew and  the  good  old  Dean  were 
his  nurses,  and  the  old  man  bore 
up  wonderfully. 

'Ton  won't  take  it  too  much  to 
heart,  father?' 

'  My  son,  no.  The  separation  will 
not  be  for  long.  The  young  may 
die,  but  the  old  must' 

After  that  Harvey  and  his  father 
understood  the  truth*  and  they  kept 
the  secret  together.  But  one  day 
Mary  was  there  with  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt and  Matthew. 

'  You  did  not  know  me  when  we 
first  met,'  he  said,  looking  at  her 
with  a  strange  smil&  She  did  not 
answer  him,  and  he  went  on.  'I 
had  not  seen  you  since  that  morning 
when— when ' 

He  hesitated,  with  his  large  soft 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  tenderly. 

'When  I  did  right,  Harvey.'  And 
she  knelt  down  by  the  oouch  on 
which  he  was  lying.  '  Tell  me  if  I 
did  right,'  she  eaid,  with  her  head 
bowed  down,  and  her  hand  laid  on 
his. 

'Yes,  my  darling  I'  A  quiver  ran 
through  her  whole  frame  as  be 
spoke  the  words.    'Yes,  my  dar- 
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llngi  you  did  right  Ton  said  that 
the  sorrow  ranst  end  with  ourselves. 
Ton  said  yonr  wonnds  were  healed ; 
mine  are  now,  I  think,  for  I  believe 
yon  were  right'  Then,  as  if  to 
amnse  her,  he  said, '  Matthew  and  I 
have  heen  talking  of  a  ride  we  once 
had  at  Oxford,  np  to  the  Charlbnry 
gates'— he  smilea— 'and  the  end  of 
the  story,  of  which  I  then  spoke  the 
first  words,  is  coming  now.' 

She  did  not  qnite  understand  him ; 
she  rose  to  go. 

'  Good-bye,  Harv^.  I  am  coming 
fkgain  to-night'  He  took  her  hand 
and  repeated  these  lines  thatfollow^ 
adding,  '  Matthew  will  tell  yon  the 
meaning  of  them  another  time. 

**  Te  tpecteoD,  saprema  mlhi  com  venerit  hora: 
Te  teneam  moriens  defideDte  manii  I" ' 

He  fell  back  as  she  tnmed  and 
drew  away  her  hand  with  a  second 
'  Good-bye.' 

She  tnmed  and  spoke  to  Matthew. 
Bnt  Mrs.  Mordannt  stepped  for- 
ward, and  whispered,  *  Hush  1' 

Haryey  Falkland's  last  words  had 
been  spoken,  and  he  was  dead. 

The  thoughts  of  the  old  Oxford 
days  and  the  memorable  ride  had 
brought  the  lines  from  Tibullns  to 
his  mind: — 

•  May  I  behold  thee  when  my  last  hour  comes  to 
me? 
May  I  hold  thee  with  my  fUling  hand  as  I  die.' 

And  then  the  end  had  come. 

The  newspapers,  which  had  been 
giving  bad  accounts  of  Harvey's 
health,  now  told  of  his  death  with 
every  variety  of  honourableenlogium 


on  his  life  and  talents.  Marietta 
wept  long,  and  grieved  truly.  Her 
husband,  who  had  known  Harvey 
well,  sorrowed  too.  Lady  Mary 
wiped  her  eyes,  and  reviewed  the 
past  in  which  she  had  acted  with  a 
peaceful  satisfiu^tion.  'He  never 
would  have  been  so  great  a  man  if 
he  had  married  Muy.  He  never 
knew,  poor  man,  how  large  an 
amount  of  gratitude  he  owed  to 
me!' 

' Mother r  Marietta  cried  out,  'a 
wicked  fairy  put  a  hard  bit  into 
your  heart  before  yon  were  chris- 
tened. I  know  it  must  have  been 
so.  Don't  talk  about  Harvey  Falk- 
land any  more.' 

'  My  love,'  said  Lady  Mary,  with 
gentle  surprise,  '  I  must  talk  about 
him.  I  never  admired  any  one 
more.^  And  such  a  generous  crea- 
ture !*  So  good  to  ola  Mrs.  Smith ; 
so  kind  to  take  caie  of  Fraulein; 
and  leaving  such  a  fortune  behind 
him;  and  then,  so  noble  to  have 
given  that  thirty  thousand  pounds 
to  Mary,  making  Matthew  receive 
it  and  wisely  managing  so  that  her 
name  never  appeared  in  his  will.  I 
wonderifMary willmarryagain?  She 
would  be  a  very  good  match ' 

'Don't,  mamma.  That  wicked 
fairy's  gift  will  be  my  death,  I 
think.  I  won't  bear  it  V  said  Mari- 
etta, gravely,  and  looking  into  her 
mother's  little-understanding  eyes; 
'and  Mary  will  never  marry;  and 
now  she  will  always  wear  black. 
And  I  wish  I  was  charitable  enough 
not  to  hate  her  being  called  Smith!' 
G.P. 
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THUMBNAIL  STUDIES  IN  THE  LONDON  STBEETS. 

LONDON  crowd  is  an  awM 
thing,  when  you  reflect  upon  the 
nmuber  of  in&moos  characters  of 
which  it  is  necessarily  oompoeed. 
I  don't  care  what  crowd  it  n — 
whether  it  is  an  assemblage  of '  raff' 
at  a  suburban  Mr,  a  body  of  Volun- 
teers, Botten  Bow  in  the  season,  or 
an  Exeter  Hall  May  meeting.  Some 
ingenious  statistician  has  cuculated 
that  one  in  eirery  forty  adults  in 
London  is  a  professioual  tiiief ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  gentleman  who  adoptSy 
almost  publicly,  the  profession  of 
burglar^  pickpocket^  or  anea  sneak; 
who  liTes  by  dishonesty  aJone,  and 
who^  were  dishonest  courses  to  fiiil 
him,  would  have  no  means  whatever 
of  gaining  a  livelihood;  But  of  the 
reidly  disreputable  people  in  Ixm- 
don,  I  suppose  that  aclnowledged 
thieves  do  not  form  one  twentieth 
portion.  Think  of  the  number  of 
men  now  living  and  doing  well,  as  respectable  members  of  society,  who 
are  destined  either  to  be  hanged  for  murder  or  to  be  reprieved,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  which  the  humanitarianism  of  the  Home  Secretary  for 
the  time  being  may  take.  Murderers  are  not  recruited,  as  a  rule,  from 
the  criminal  classes.  It  is  true  that  now  and  then  a  man  or  woman  is 
murdered  for  his  or  her  wealth  by  a  professed  thief,  but  it  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule.  Murder  is  often  the  crime  of  one  who  has  never 
brought  himself  under  the  notice  of  the  police  before.  It  is  the  crime 
of  the  young  girl  with  an  illegitimate  baby ;  of  the  jealous  husband,  lover, 
or  wife ;  of  a  man  exposed  suddeuly  to  a  temptation  which  he  cannot 
resist—the  temptation  of  a  good  watch  or  a  well-filled  purse,  which,  not 
being  a  professional  thief,  he  does  not  know  how  to  ^et  at  by  any  means 
short  of  murder.  Well,  all  ^e  scoundrels  who  are  gomg  to  commit  these 
crimes,  and  to  be  hung  or  reprieved  for  them ;  accordingly,  are  now 
walking  about  amoug  us,  and  in  every  big  crowd  there  must  be  at  least 
one  or  two  of  them.  Then  the  forgers ;  they  are  not  ordinarily  pro- 
fessional thieves ;  th^  are  usually  people  holding  situations  of  greater 
or  less  responsibility,  from  bank  managers  down  to  office  boys:  well,  all 
the  forgers  who  are  to  be  tried  at  all  the  sessions  and  assizes  for  the  next 
twenty  years,  are  walking  about  among  us  as  freely  as  you  or  I.  Then 
the  embezzlers— these  are  always  people  who  stand  well  with  their  em- 
ployers and  their  friends.  I  remember  hearing  a  judge  say,  in  the  course 
of  the  trial  of  a  savings  bank  clerk  for  embezzlement,  when  the  prisoner's 
counsel  offered  to  call  witnesses  to  character,  of  the  highest  respectability, 
that  he  attached  little  or  no  value  to  the  witnesses  called  to  speak  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  prisoner's  character  in  an  embezzlement  case,  as  a 
man  must  necessarily  be  of  good  repute  among  his  fellows  before  he  could 
be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  embezzlement  was  possible  to  him.  Then 
the  conmiitters  of  assaults  of  all  kinds.  These  are  seldom  drawn  from 
the  purely  criminal  classes,  though,  of  course,  there  are  cases  in  which 
professional  thieves  resort  to  violence  when  they  cannot  obtain  their  booty 
by  other  means.  All  these  people— all  the  murderers,  forgers,  embezzlers, 
and  assaulters,  who  are  to  be  kied  for  their  crimes  during  the  next  (say) 
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twenty  years,  and,  mozeoYer,  all  the 
mnrdereis,  forgers,  embezzlers,  and 
assaulters  whose  crimes  escape  de- 
tection altogether  (here  is  a  yast 
field  for  speculation  open  to  the 
ingenioos  statisticians— of  whom  I 
am  certainly  one-— who  begin  with 
conolosions,  and  'try  back '  to  find 
premisses  1) — all  a^e  elbowing  ns 
abont  in  the  streets  of  this  and  other 
towns  eraiy  day  of  onr  lires.  How 
many  of  these  go  to  make  np  a 
London  crowd  of,  say,  thirty  thou- 
sand people?  Add  tothisntlsayonry 
category  all  the  firandnlent  bank- 
rupts, past  and  to  oome,  all  the 
army  of  swindlers,  all  the  betting 
thieyes,  all  the  nnoonsdentions  liars, 
all  the  men  who  ill-treat  their  wives, 
all  the  wives  who  ill-treat  their  hus- 
bands, all  the  profligates  of  both 
sexes,  all  the  soonndrels  of  every 
shape  and  dye  whose  crimes  do  not 
come  nnder  the  ken  of  the  British 
policeman,  but  who,  for  all  that, 
are  infinitely  more  harmful  to  the 
structure  of  London  society  than 
the  poor  prig  who  gets  six  months 
for  a  '  wipe,'  and  then  reflect  upon 
the  nature  of  your  associates  when- 
ever you  venture  into  a  crowd  of 
any  magnitude  1 

Struck  by  these  considerations  (I 
am  not  a  de^  thinker,  as  I  hinted 
in  a  former  paper— if  I  thought 
IT  ore  deeply  about  them  I  might 
find  reasons  which  would  induce 
me  to  throw  these  considerations  to 
the  winds),  I  beg  that  it  will  be  un- 
derstood ihai  all  the  remarks  that  I 
may  make  in  favour  of  the  people 
who  form  the  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter, are  subject  to  many  mental 
reservations  as  to  their  probable 
infamy  and  possible  detection. 

Li  the  initial  is  a  gentleman  who, 
as  far  as  I  know,  is  a  thoroughly 
good  fellow.  He  is  a  soldier,  and  a 
sufficiently  fortunate  one,  and  stands 
well  up  among  the  captains  and 
lieutenant-colonels  of  his  regiment 
of  Guards.  He  has  seen  service  in 
the  Crimea,  as  his  three  undress 
medals  testify.  He  is,  I  suppose, 
on  his  way  to  the  orderly-room  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  for,  at  this  morte 
saison,  his  seniors  are  away,  and  he 
is  in  command.  Unlike  most  Guards- 
men, he  knows  his  work  thoroughly, 
tor  he  was  the  adjutant  of  his  bat- 
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talion  for  the' six  or  seven  years  of 
his  captaincy.  He  is  a  stnct  sol- 
dier; rather  feared  by  his  subalterns 
when  he  is  in  command,  but  very 
much  liked  notwithstanding.  He 
has  married  a  wealthy  wife,  has  a 
good  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  a 
place  in  Inverness-shire,  with  grouse- 
moors,  deer-forests,  and  salmon- 
streams  of  the  right  sort.  He  is 
thinking  of  standing  for  the  county, 
at  his  wife's  suggestion,  but  beyond 
a  genial  interest  in  conservative  suo- 
oesses,  he  does  not  trouble  himself 
much  about  politics.  Everybody 
likes  him,  but  he  may— I  say,  he 
may  —  be  an  awfol  scoundrel  at 
bottom. 

Here  are  two  young  gentlemen 
(on  the  next  page),  who  appear  to  be 
annoying  a  quiet-looking  and  rather 
plain  young  milliner.  1  am  sorry 
to  say  that  this  is  a  group  which 
presents  itself  much  too  oft<m  to  the 
Thumb-nail  Sketcher.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  two  young 
men  are  always  disgraceful  bullies 
of  unprotected  young  women,  or 
that  the  unprotected  young  women 
are  always  the  timid,  uirinking 
ghrls  that  they  are  commonly  repre- 
sented to  be  in  dramas  of  domestic 
interest,  and  m  indignant  letters  to 
the 'Times 'newspaper.  lamafraid 
that  it  only  too  often  happens  that 
the  shrinking  milliner  is  quite  as 
glad  of  the  society  of  the  young  men 
who  accost  her  as  the  young  men 
are  of  hers,  although  I  am  bound 
to  admit  that  in  the  present  case  the 
girl  seems  a  decent  girl,  and  her 
annoyers  two  •  jolly  dogs '  of  the 
most  objectionable  type.  One  of 
them  is  so  obliging  as  to  ofifer  her 
his  arm,  while  the  other  conde- 
scends to  the  extent  of  ofiering  to 
curry  her  bandbox,  an  employment 
with  which  he  is  probably  not  alto- 
gether unfamiliar  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  his  avocations.  She  will 
bear  with  them  for  a  few  minutes, 
in  the  hoi)e  that  her  continued  si- 
lence will  induce  them  to  cease  their 
annoyance,  and  when  she  finds  that 
their  admiration  is  ratiier  increased 
than  abated  by  her  modest  demean- 
our, she  will  stop  still  and  request 
them  to  go  on  without  her.  As  this 
is  quite  out  of  the  question,  she  wiU 
cross  the  road,  and  they  will  follow 
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her.  At  leogUi  fheir  behavioxir 
will  perhaps  be  noticed  by  a  plucky 
bat  injudicious  passer  by,  who  will 
twist  one  of  them  on  to  his  back  by 


the  collar,  and  be  knocked  down 
himself  by  the  other.  Upon  this  a 
fi^ht  will  ensue,  the  young  milliner 
will  escape^  and  the  whole  thing 


will  end  uniomanticaUy  enough  in 
the  station-housa 

Here  is  an  unfortunate  soldier,  a 
fit  and  proper  contrast  to  the  com- 


fortable and  contented  Guardsman 
in  the  inftiaL  He  is  one  of  the  In- 
dian army  of  martyrs,  who  has 
given  up  all  hope  jof  anything  like 


/ 


^. 


Q/^ 


fpTGmoUan,  and,  after  a  hfe  of  bat- 
'tles,  has  subsided  into  that  refuge 
for  destitute  officers,  a  volunteer 


adjutantoy.  He  iis  a  thoroughly 
disappointed  man,  but  he  is  much 
too  well  bred  to  trouble  yon  with 
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bis  disappoinbnentB,  unless  you 
pump  him  on  the  subject,  and  men 
yon  will  find  that  the  amalgamation 
of  the  British  and  Indian  forces  has 
resxilted  in  complications  that  you 
cannot  understand,  and  that  one  of 
these  complications  is  at  the  bottom 
of  his  retirement  from  active  service, 
fie  has  strong  views  upon,  and  a 
isertain  interest  in,  the  JBanda  and 
Eirwee  prize  money,  and  he  looks 
forward  to  buying  an  annuity  fbr 
his  mother  Twho  lets  lodgiags)  witli 
his  share,  if  he  should  ever  get  it. 
He  is  poor^that  is  to  say,  his  hi- 
oome  is  small ;  but  he  always  ma- 
nages to  dress  well,  and  looks  gen- 
tlemanly from  a  gentleman's  -y-  al- 
though, perhaps,  not  from  a  tailor's 
— point  of  view. 


This  rather  heavy  and  very  melan- 
choly-looking gentleman  with  the 
thick  black  beard  is  a  purveyor  of 
touch-aod-go  farces  to  tne  principal 
xnetropolitui  theatres.  He  also  does 
amusmg  gossip  for  the  provincial 
journals,  light  frothy  magazine  ar- 
ticles, dramatic  criticisms  for  a 
-weekly  paper,  and  an  occasional 
novel  of  an  airy,  not  to  say  extremely 
trivial  nature.  His  name  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  light  Utera- 
ture,  and  also  to  enthusiastic  play- 
goers who  go  early  and  come  away 
late.  He  is  supposed  by  them  to 
pass  a  butterfly  esdstence,  flitting 


gaily  from  screaming  farce  to  rol- 
licking '  comic  copy/  and  back  again 
from  rollicking  comic  copy  to 
screaming  feuroe.  But  this  is  not 
exactly  true  of  his  professional  ex- 
istence. He  is  but  a  moody  buffoon 
in  private  lifoj  much  addicted  to  the 
smoking  of  long  clay  pipes  and  the 
contemplation  of  bad  boots.  He  is, 
at  bottom,  a  good-natured  fellow, 
and  a  sufficiently  industrious  one. 
He  is  much  chaffed  for  his  moody 
nature  now,  but  he  will  die  some 
day,  and  then  many  solemn  bumpers 
will  be  emptied  by  his  club  fellows 
to  the  memory  of  the  good  heart 
that  underlaid  that  thin  veneer  of 
cynicism* 


Here  is  a  sketch  from  the  window 
at  White'&  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Senior  and  the  Carlton,  but  he 
is  seldom  seen  at  either.  He  pre- 
fers the  view  from  White's,  and  he 
g refers  the  men  he  meets  there,  and 
e  likes  the  chattiness  of  that  &- 
moufl  club.  He  knows  everybody, 
does  the  old  major,  and  has,  in  his 
time,  been  everywhere.  He  has 
served  in  a  dozen  different  capaci- 
ties, and  in  almost  as  many  services ; 
indeed,  his  range  of  military  experi- 
ence extends  from  a  captaincy  of 
Bashi  Bazouks  to  a  majority  of  Yeo- 
manry Cavaliy.  He  has  been  rather 
a  sad  dog  in  his  time^  but  he  is 
much  quieter  now,  and  is  extremely 
popular  among  dowagers  at  fashion- 
able watering-places. 
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This  yonng  gentlemaa  is  a  Foreign 
Office  clerk,  and  he  is  just  now  on 
his  way  to  discharge  his  arduous 
duties  in  that  official  paradisa  He 
is  a  rather  weak-headed  young  gen- 
tleman, of  very  good  fftouly  and 
very  poor  fortune,  and  in  oouise  of 


time  he  will  <^um  up  into  a  Tery 
soand,  serviceable  ambassador.  At 
present  he  does  not  'go  out'  with 
the  gOYemment,  though  that  dis- 
tinction may  be  in  reserve  for  him 
if  he  perseveres  in  his  present  ju- 
dicious oouise  (tf  gentlemanly  aleepi- 


Heis,  in  common  with  most 
of  his  Foreign  Office  fraternity,  a 
great  deal  too  well  dressed.  It  is 
really  astonishing  that  young  men 
of  birth  and  breeding,  as  most  of 
these  Foreign  Office  clerks  are, 
should  be  so  blind  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  world  so 


utterly  offensive  to  men  of  cultivated 
taste  as  a  suit  of  bran  new  clothes. 
His  views,  at  present,  are  limited  to 
his  office,  the  *  Times/  his  club,  and 
any  shootings  or  fishings  that  may 
be  offered  to  him  by  friendly  pro- 
prietors. 
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A  SPINSTEE'S  SWEEPSTAKE,  AND  WHAT  CAME  OP  IT. 

a  delidoos  f6elmg  of  contentment 
and  iepo6e— a  state  of  mind  which 
many  yeais  of  militazy  life,  with 
its  rough  experiences  and  hardening 
influenoeB,  luul  hanisbed  for  awhile. 
I  cannot  say  that  dyilization  and 
^6  c(Higregation  of  one's  fellow- 
cseatoxes  had  added  much  to  what 
natnie  had  done  towards  making 
the  place  enjoyable;  bat  this  Tiew 
of  the  case  depended  of  oonzse  npon 
cme's  peculiar  character  and  dispo- 
mHoiL  Mine,  I  fear,  had  imbibed, 
fitom  my  profession,  which  had 
forced  me  to  a  mere  existence  in 
some  of  the  dullest  and  most  deteet- 
aUeof  the  many  dnll  and  detestable 
places  to  be  found  in  the  iipper 
piroYinoes  of  India,  a  dash  or  the 
cynic,  the  misanthrope,  and  the 
materialist;  a  state  of  mind  which  I 
only  foxmd  to  be  acquired  and  not 
inherent  whan  my  thoughts  travelled 
back,  as  they  very  often  did,  to  the 
home  far  away,  and  to  those  among 
whom  my  earlier  years  had  been 
passed.  It  was  then,  and  only  then, 
perhaps,  I  discorered  that  there  re- 
mained in  my  nature  a  little  of  the 
sympathy  and  warmth  towards  others 
which  is  bom  in  all  of  ns,  more  or 


A  FEW  years  ago— it  is  easy  to 
find  out  how  many,  for  it  was 
at  the  dose  of  that  terrible  Indian 
mntiny  time  of  1857  and  1858— I 
found  myself  so  shattered  in  health, 
and  broken  down  in  spirits,  by  some 
twelve  months  of  hud  service  in 
the  north-west  proyinces,  where  re- 
bellion had  been  the  hottest,  as  to 
be  compelled  to  take  sick  leave; 
the  spring  was  then  too  fiotr  advanced 
to  make  a  homeward  voyage  through 
the  Bed  Sea  a  prudent  step  for  one 
in  my  condition,  so  I  resolved  on 
seeking  change  and  cure  in  a  cheaper 
and  speedier  fsshion,  by  going  off  to 
one  of  the  many  delightM  sanitaria 
in  the  Himalayas. 

The  curious  among  the  readers  of 
this  little  sketch  must  forgive  me  if 
I  withhold  the  name  of  the  station  to 
which  I  went;  and  they  must  like- 
wise farther  exercise  that  Ghristiaii 
feeling  towards  me  for  introdudng 
in  the  disgoise  of  fictitious  names 
the  various  characters  that  figure 
here.  It  may  be  Ihat  some  of  my 
readers  of  Indian  experiences  may 
identify  not  only  the  place,  but  also 
some  of  the  individuals ;  to  all  such, 
if  any  there  be,  I  can  only  say — 
exercise  by  all  means  your  memories 
and  perceptive  powers  to  the  utmost, 
if  you  please. 

A  pleasant  little  spot  was  this 
letreat  of  mine,  among  the  pine- 
covered  hills,  bflucked  I7  range  upon 
ranee,  ending  in  mountain  summits 
claa  in  a  glistening  giurment  of  never 
changing  snow;  while,  £ur  below, 
like  a  grey  misty  ocean,  lay  the 
sandy  plainis,  traced  here  and  there 
by  silver  veins,  fest  and  broad  flow- 
ing rivers  in  reality,  but  seen  from 
such  a  distant  height,  looking  like 
thin  serpentine  lines  of  gleaming 
light  The  pure,  free  atmosphere ; 
the  cool  breezes;  the  tempered  sun 
— ^no  longer  feared  and  avoided  as 
an  enemy,  but  courted  and  enjoyed 
as  a  beziBfiKstor^all  these,  and  end- 
less other  beauties,  silent  appeal- 
ings  from  nature  to  man*s  better 
sense,  seemed  almost  to  bring  h$ck 
upon  mea  tranquillily  of  spirit,  and 


There  was  the  church,  of  course, 
utterly  deserted  for  six  days  out  of 
the  seven ;  but  on  the  seventh  hold- 
ing high  e^,for  then  w»e  gathered 
together  in  great  force  the  whole 
feminine  strength,  or  rather  weak- 
ness, of  the  station,  goigeously  attired 
in  the  Paris  fashions  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  A  club  likewise,  dose 
to,  though  clearly  an  institution  of 
utter  antagonism,  but  which  there 
is  no  denying  got  by  &r  the  best  of 
it,  for  the  club  days  were  six  of  the 
seven, besides  the  mghts  too;  rarely 
out  of  those  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  hours  weekly  could  one  pass 
by  without  hearing  the  clicking  of 
billiard  balls,  or  without  seeing, 
through  some  of  its  many  windows, 
silent  parties  of  four  seated  at  whist 
tables,  shuffling,  cutting,  dealing, 
and  going  through  the  mysteries  of 
the  game,  intent  as  though  the  fitite 
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of  BritiBh  India  depended  npon  iheir 
play. 

Then,  topmost  on  one  of  the  many 
peaks  of  the  hill  oyer  which  the 
station  spread^  stood^  with  the  Eng- 
lish flag  waving  oyer  it,  the  house 
of  the  goTemor  of  the  province— 
the  centre  of  a  world— a  small 
world,  certainly,  yet  as  brimful  as 
any  larger  one  of  anxieties  and 
fern,  hopes  and  aspirations,  ronning 
over  with  envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
and  all  nncharitableness.  Whne 
the  golden  calf  of  self-intexest  iras 
elevated  and  worshipped  nnoeaa- 
ingly,  as  it  is  everywhere  elevated 
and  wonhipped  in  this  world  of 
onrs — a  centre  it  was  to  which 
all  looked,  many  for  advanoement, 
others  for  approval  and  praise; 
some,  the  shortoomers  and  offenders, 
for  moderation  and  forgiveness;  all 
for  something  or  another,  from  a 
coveted  appointment  down  to  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  Banged  lomid 
about,  respectfully,  yet  veiy  mode- 
rately subordinate,  were  the  resi* 
dencee  of  the  general  of  the  division, 
where,  from  the  top  of  a  more  hum* 
ble  staff  waved  a  flag  of  smaller 
size ;  and  the  commissioner,  besides 
those  of  other  civil  and  military 
magnates ;  then,  promiscuously 
mingled,  came  the  smaller  fry— the 
gudgeons,  the  minnows,  aiul  the 
tittlebats  of  the  social  seas. 

We  were  [soon  settied  down  in  a 
small  house,  which  by  a  very  liberal 
construction  of  an  English  term  had 
been  described  to  me  by  the  house 
agent  as  'furnished.'  I  say  we, 
though  it  seems  that  my  compsnioa 
has  not  been  introduced;  as  he 
plays  rather  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  small  events  about  to  be  chroni- 
cled, it  is  only  &ir  to  bring  lum 
forward,  with  a  fburish  of  trumpets, 
by  the  grand  entenoe,  and  not 
shuffle  him  in  up  the  back  stairs. 

Buckley  was  his  name-^Oharl^y 
Buckley— or,  as  he  had  always  been 
called  by  bis  brother  officers,  Buckey. 
No  doubt,  it  had  been  thought 
that  by  eliding  the  '  1 '  the  name  was 
softened  down,  and  so  conveyed  a 
better  idea  of  the  affectionate  regard 
felt  for  him.  He  was  decidedly  a 
favourite  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  with  tiie  brutes  too; 
and  this  last  point  I  am  by  no 


means  disposed  to  treat  lightly,  for 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
there  is  a  marvellous  discernment 
sometimes  shown  by  dogs  and  horsoB, 
more  like  reason  than  instinct,  in 
the  spontaneous  attachments  and 
disUkes  which  they  form  towards 
us.  Buckley  certainly  had  but  fow 
enemies  either  among  human  or 
brute  kind.  I  don't  mean  to  main- 
tain by  this  that  neamees  to  moial 
perfection  ensures  friends,  or  that 
Buckley  was  veur  close  to  that  im- 
possible standara  of  oKcellenoe  often 
read  of  but  never  met  witii;  he  was 
only  a  rather  above  the  average 
specimen  of  the  young,  vigOTous, 
well-educated,  and  generous  Eng^ 
lishman,  such  as  our  public  schools 
and  ooUeges  send  out  mto  the  world 
by  hundreds,  and  fortonate  it  is  for 
Inland  that  it  is  so.  A  good  rider 
across  countzy,  great  at  cricket^ 
foot-ball,  and  rackets;  ever  ready 
to  jdn,  heart  and  soul,  in  promotine 
any  scheme  for  the  general  good  and 
amusement— whether  races,  balls, 
pic-nics,  croquet  fi^ts,  or  anything 
else.  He  aaded  to  this  a  frank, 
handsome  foce;  an  open,  generoufi 
manner;  broad  shoulders,  and  five 
feet  eleven;  outward  and  superfioial 
advantages,  which,  oppose  the  &el« 
ing  as  we  may,  prepossesses  most  of 
us  at  once.  Nor  must  I  forget  to 
add  another  strong  point  in  his 
fovour— a  liberal  allowance,  gene- 
rously and  freely  spent 

His  military  career  had  then  been 
but  a  short  one^  he  having  joined 
the  regiment  in  which  I  was  a  cap* 
tain  bat  five  years  before.  Between 
us  there  had,  from  the  first,  existed 
a  great  friendship— the  sortof  friend* 
ship  generally  met  with  between  a 
younger  and  an  elder  brother,  not 
forgetting,  however,  a  dash  of  jpatronr 
age  sometimfls  on  Buckley^  part 
which  rather  amused  me.  My  greater 
age  (I  was  his  senior  by  about 
twelve  years^,  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain SG^  of  character  among  tiie 
juniors,  and  some  of  the  older  cheers 
too,  for  a  calm  and  uniMoejudioed 
judgment  in  most  matters  (I  am 
sadly  afraid  that>  spite  of  evcoy  de- 
sire to  put  it  mildly,  I  am  hers 
making  an  egotistical  fool  of  myself) 
had  given  me  a  degree  of  influence 
over  him  which  it  was  frequent^ 
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neoeflsary  to  exeroisej  often  to  the 
distarbaiioe,  bat  never  to  the  per- 
manent lessening  or  breaking  of 
onr  attachment. 

And  80  we  nettled  down  to  paae 
the  Bunmier  months  ewtsj,  Buckley 
deroting  his  time  to  the  Olab  hil- 
liard  tables  in  the  morning,  to  call- 
ing on  all  the  ladies,  married  and 
single,  in  the  place  dozing  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  in  the  even- 
ii^  to  riding  npon  the  MbH,  or 
lonnging  at  the  Band  Stand  witii 
the  prettiest  and  most  agreeable 
women  to  be  foond;  while  I, follow- 
ing the  more  hexmit»like  and 
thonghtfnl  niopensities  of  my  nsr 
tnre,  devoted  myself,  with  little  ex- 
ception, to  reading  and  day-dream- 
ing, and  to  qniet  and  solitazy  rambles 
among  the  hills,  not  f(»rgetting  my 
Persian  and  other  stndies^-fiar  I  was 
grinding  hard  for  a  Staff  appoint- 
ment— content  to  hear  of  the  doings 
ci  the  Utile  world  around  ns  firom 
my  companion. 

*We  are  getting  np  a  Spins' 
Sweep,'  said  Buckley  to  me  a  week 
or  two  after  oar  arrival;  '  will  yon 
join  it?    Th^  are  great  fan.' 

We  were  standing  in  the  vo« 
randah  in  the  early  morning,  drink- 
ing the  oastomaiy  tea,  and  eiyoying 
^at  least  I  wa»--4he  fresh  air,  and 
lazaiiating  in  the  bright  sanshine 
as  it  poored  slantingly  throogh 
the  branches  of  the  sorzonnding 
pines. 

'A  Spins' Sweep  I  What  on  eairtli 
isthatr  Ireplkd. 

'Well,  a  Spinsters'  Sweepstaka, 
i^ce  yon  don't  onderstand  conttao- 
tions  of  yoor  native  toogne.  They 
are  genendly  got  np  here  every  year, 
and  are  an  immense  resoorce  to  the 
poor  devils  who  dont  know  how  to 
kill  time,  as  well  as  an  amnsement 
to  some  of  those  who  do.' 

'Yoor  explanatkm  leaves  me  so 
wiser  than  befora' 

« WeU,  old  fellow,  I  am  sorry  to 
find  a  man  of  year  intelligence  in 
so  benighted  a  slate  of  ignorance  as 
to  the  manners  and  eostoms  of  time- 
killing  bachelors  in  i&ese  diggings; 
but  111  tell  you  all  about  it  if  yon 
nromise  first  of  all  to  take  a  tiokei 
I  can*t,  you  know,  expend  xny  time 
and  energies  for  the  mere  diffosion 


of  knowledge  without  some  material 
result' 

'OoDsid^  it  promised,' and  I  con- 
tinned  with  a  smile, '  I  entrust  to 
you  both  my  purse  and  my  reputa- 
tion,  so  be  carefdl  of  the  trust^ 

Meanwhile  Buckl^  had  lighted  a 
cheroot,  and  prepared  to  ei^joy  the 
first,  and  whsA  he  always  declared 
to  be  the  most  delicious  smoke  of 
the  whole  twenty*four  hoars,  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  most  com- 
fortable of  the  two  ea^y  chairs  our 
establishment  boasted,  and  elevating 
his  legs  upon  the  small  table,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  safety  of  the  scaniy 
sixxk  of  crockery  thereon;  leaning 
back  his  head  as  though  about  to 
fall  into  a  dreamy  contemplation  of 
the  rafters  of  the  verandah  roof,  he 
took  two  or  three  luxuriously  lasgr 
whifb  before  condescending  to  pro- 
ceed. 

'Well,  my  dear  £eUow,it  isthis; 
you  must  know*— from  hearsay,  of 
ooBise  only,  because  you  dcm't  often 
go  prowling  about— that  there  are 
no  end  of  spins  here;  and  you  must 
know  that  there  are  no  end  of  fel- 
lows here  too.  Possibly  you  may 
guess-^vinegary  old  cynic  as  you 
are*— that  it  may  sometimes  enter 
into  the  dear  little  heads  of  the 
aforesaid  spins**though  this  I  would 
not  myself  for  the  world  assert,  but 
merely  just  sappose— that  a  state  of 
matrimony  would  perhaps  be  a  more 
pleasant  condition  of  existence  than 
that  of  knely  virginiior;  while  you 
may  have  an  idea,  moreover,  that  in 
the  hearts  of  us  solitary,  selfish, 
wretched  bachelors  there  is  a  sus- 
pidon  that  the  beer  and  skittles  of 
life,  or,  toejqmss  itmore  elegantly, 
the  claret  and  billiards  of  existence, 
are  not  likely  to  be  made  more 
plentifal  by  ventmring  on  the  risky 
and  expensive  investment  of  a  wife. 
There,'  he  went  on,  breaking  into 
one  of  his  gay  laaghs»  which  had 
been  graduadly  rising  as  he  spoke, 
'I  have  unconsciously  condensed 
into  a  nutshell  one  of  the  greatest 
social  problems  of  this  enlightened 
century.  WeU,  to  proceed,  we  young 
moral  philosophers,  seeing  and  com- 
prehending these  things,  have  re- 
solved to  derive  both  instruction 
and  amusement  frcnn  the  study  of 
this  peculiar  phase  of  tiie  human 
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obaracteT,  male  and  fiamale;  and  in 
order  to  bring  the  study  within  the 
compass  of  all,  and  so  make  it 
popular,  we,  knowing  the  loTe  of 
chance  inherent  in  all  men,  have 
bit  upon  a  plan  for  developing  the 
nobler  aim  by  pandering  to  the  ig- 
noble. To  go  mto  practical  detnls, 
it  is  this:  we  get  ont  a  listof  idl  the 
marriageable  girls  in  i^e  place,  not 
forgetting  the  widows,  should  there 
fortunately  be  any,  as  they  give  a 
wonderfol  zest  to  the  thing,  and 
often  puzzle  i^  oldest  moral  philo- 
sophers among  us.  These  names 
are  drawn,  and  the  man  who  draws 
the  name  of  the  girl  who  first 
marries  gets  the  stakee^-^  fBuoi  like 
a  Derby,  Ascot,  or  o&er  race  sweep, 
with  the  diffeiienee  that  women 
run  instead  of  horses,  and  the  stakes 
are  matrimony.' 

*  I  see/  I  replied ;  'and  to  cany 
the  simile  still  further,  the  reputa- 
tion which  a  woman  earns  for  good 
runniog  depends  very  much  ^von. 
the  value  of  the  prize  carried  off.' 

'  Precisely  so.  That  uncharitable 
addition  comes  from  the>ery  bottom 
of  your  heart,  I  know.  But  the  fun 
of  the  thing  is  not  in  the  mere  lot- 
terr  drawing,  but  in  the  buying  and 
selling  and  the  betting  that  follow, 
and  the  opportunities  fbr  exercising 
one's  observation  and  judgment ;  the 
rise  and  fiftll  in  the  value  of  Ukelj 
fillies,  as  flirtations  keenly  watohea 
grow  cooler  or  become  more  serious, 
is  perfectly  startling,  and  would 
staler  the  Bulls  and  Bears  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  day  before 
and  the  day  after  a  ball  or  pic-nio  is 
the  time  for  speculation.  Oh,  if  s 
just  the  sort  of  thing  you  would 
enjoy.  Ton  should  take  a  dozen 
chances  at  l^ast.' 

'It  seems  to  me,*  for  I  was  half 
annoyed,  though  half  amused,  at  all 
this— 'it  seems  to  me  that  you 
young  moral  philosophers,  as  you 
call  yourselves,  have  not  fait  upon 
an  amusement  either  very  generous 
or  considerate  towards  others,  but 
rather  suggestive  of  the  &bie  of  the 
idle  boys  who  threw  stones  to  the 
danger  and  annoyance  of  the  frogs. 
What  say  the  fathers  and  the 
brothers  of  the  fair  spinsters  to  this 
little  scheme?' 

'One  of  the  grandest  sciences  of 


life,  old  fellow,  as  you  know,  is  to 
adapt  oneself  to  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  society  into  which  we 
are  thrown.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
see  the  wisdom  of  following  this  ex- 
cellent philosophy.  Of  course,'  he 
continu^,  in  a  moie  serious  tone, 
'we  keep  the  thing  tolerably  quiet^ 
and  have  no  desire  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  any  one.' 

'  rve  no  sisters,  either  married  or 
single,  nor  indeed  any  female  rela- 
tives at  all  here;  but  if  I  had  it 
would  not  be  very  gratifying  to  me 
to  think  that  they  might  unconsci- 
ously be  aiding  in  tne  entertain- 
ment of  a  set  of  idle  young  fellows.' 

'It  is  not  often,'  said  Bnokley, 
'  ilittt  we  find  you  riding  tiia  eon- 
ventkmal  home,  but  I  mustaay  you 
have  certainly  got  upon  his  baak 
now.  Bo  you  suppose  that  the 
matrimonial  ohasioeB  or  prospects— 
the  term  is  fearfiodly  caddish,  but 
fer  want  of  a  better  it  nmat  do— 
do  you  suppose  that  the  matrimonial 
chuioes  or  prospects  of  one's  sisters 
at  home  are  not  Bpeonlated  upon  and 
discussed  among  their  aojuaintancea 
there  fnllv  as  much  as  is  the  oaae 
here?  and  do  you  imagine  that  there 
is  less  of  real  respect  and  true  dd- 
valvous  feeling  amonguathan  there 
is  among  the  soandal-moDgering 
gossips  of  an  English  little  Pedling- 
ton?  No,  my  dear  Cox,  be  liberal 
and  dispassionate  as  you  generally 
are,  and  don't  be  called  to  reason  by 
an  inexperienced  griff  like  myself. 
However,  enough  of  this;  Pll  go 
and  tub,  and  then  we'll  breakfesl^ 
for  I've  promised  to  play  Tommy 
MarshaU  at  billiards  at  the  Glob  at 
ten.' 

Whereupon  he  threw  away  the 
end  of  his  cheroot,  yawned,  got  up, 
stretcdied  himself,  and  went  in- 
doors, leaving  me  to  Uiink  over  what 
had  been  saSd,  and  to  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  I  very  soon  did,  that 
Buckley  had  shown  the  older  head 
of  the  two,  and  the  g[reater  worldly 
experience  that  mormng. 

Many  days  had  passed  sinoe  omr 
conversation  about  the  lottery;  and 
the  subject,  so  fer  as  I  was  con* 
oemed,  was  weU  m|h  fovyotten.  I 
was  busy  with  my  Moonshee  at  the 
mid-day  lesson  in  Fenian,  tran- 
slating one  of  &e  many  extravagant 
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storieB  so  well  known  to  all  students 
of  that  language,  when  Backlej, 
with  a  young  officer  of  artillery 
named  Watson,  dismounted  at  the 
door  and  came  in. 

'  Well,  Cox/  as  he  threw  his  whip 
into  one  chair  and  his  hat  into 
another,  'deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
those  Teiy  improper  Persian  tales  ? 
Thank  Qod,  my  education  in  that 
line  was  neglected,  and  I  dont  un- 
derstand them ;  but  send  away  Mr. 
Harshang  Dass,  put  aside  your 
books,  and  lef  s  have  some  tifi&n, — 
and  above  all,  some  beer;  we  are 
both  dead-beat  after  our  ride  in  the 
sun,  and  the  mental  exertion  of  in- 
Tenting  little  bits  of  scandal  and 
small  talk  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  women  [folk  on  whom  we  hare 
been  calling.' 

'  Give  me  five  minutes,  and  I  will 
be  at  your  service,'  I  answered, 
after  a  nod  and  a  word  or  two  of 
greeting  to  Watson;  meanwhile 
make  yourself  useful  by  shouting 
until  you  wake  up  the  Khiianulgars 
in  the  kitchen,  if  they  should  fortu- 
nately be  there,  and  not  off  at  the 
Bazaar/ 

In  the  course  of  ten  minutes,  the 
teacher  had  been  dismissed,  books 
put  aside,  and  the  table  arranged 
liar  lunch. 

'In  what  a  conventional  age  we 
live,'  Buckley  began,  as  soon  as  he 
oould  recover  his  breath  aft^  empty- 
ing at  one  pull  a  pewter  of  bitter 
beer,  and  inverting  the  mug  upon 
the  table,  in  incontestable  proof  of 
his  having  really  emptied  it— 'in 
what  a  conventional  age  we  live. 
What  an  excellent  custom  it  would 
be  if  ^e  married  people  here  were 
to  keep  a  tap  of  cool  beer  in  their 
verandahs,  specially  for  tiie  refresh- 
ment and  support  of  all  monung 
callers.  It  would  be  an  immense 
charity  to  the  poor  thirsty  peacocks 
of  society,  like  Watson  ana  myself, 
and,  besides,  be  an  advantage  to 
themselves  too,  for  there's  no  de- 
nying we  should  be  much  more 
amusing  and  fluent  when  in  the 
drawing-room  than  we  can  be  now, 
under  the  present  rigorous  system, 
with  throats  fall  of  dust,  and  ener- 
gies exhausted.' 

'  Scarcely  a  profitable  investment,' 
I  said   'for  the  benedicts;  it  is 


doubtful  whether  they,  and  their 
wives  too,  would  not  ^bmk  that 
morning  callers  could  be  got  at  too 
dear  a  price.' 

'  Tou  look  at  things  in  too  com- 
mercial a  spirit ;  you  reduce  every- 
thing to  a  kind  of  barter  or  ex- 
change.' 

'Nevertheless,  Buckley,  it  is  a 
spirit  which  is  the  basis  of  every 
act,  motive,  impulse,  and  feeling  of 
life— from  the  affection  of  a  mother 
for  her  child,  down  to  the  purchase 
of  a  penny  box  of  cigar-lights  in  the 
street:  however,  we  won't  discuss 
metaphysics  now.' 

'  But,'  put  in  Watson, '  there's  no 
doubt  a  couple  of  glasses  of  cool 
sherry,  administered  by  the  servant 
before  one  went  in,  would  be  both 
sensible  and  pleasant,  without  being 
open  to  the  charge,  as  Buckley's 
suggestion  is,  of  coarseness.' 

'It  reminds  me  of  old  Mrs. 
Briggs,  the  wife  of  Br^gs,  of  tho 
Commissariat,  who  gives  milk- 
punch— made  of  Commissariat  rum 
of  course— to  her  visitors :  did  you 
ever  call  there?'  Buckley  asked  us. 

We  both  confessed  we  had  not, 
though  we  knew  of  her  by  hear- 
say. 

'I  did  once,'  he  went  on,  'and 
great  fun  it  was:  the  punch  was 
brought  in,  and  a  small  glass  forced 
down  my  throat— a  case  of  no  com- 
pulsion, only  you  must  The  size  of 
the  dose  is  regulated  by  the  rank  of 
the  visitor:  subs  and  captains  get 
a  small  glass,  field-officers  a  larger 
one,  and  so  on :  one  day  the  general 
called,  and  he  was  made  to  take 
some  in  a  mug.' 

'  It  is  a  pi^  that  she  stands  too 
near  the  bottom  of  the  metaphorical 
ladder  for  her  good  example  to  be- 
come fashionable,'  I  said;  '  but  it  is 
dear,  from  the  graduated  scale  by 
which  she  measures  out  her  punch, 
that  she  has  learnt  something  from 
the  manners  of  the  upper  ten.' 

'  There  was  a  good  story  told  of 
her  the  other  day,'  Watson  said; 
'  she  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Bobinson 
that  she  always  got  her  boots  from 
Paris,  it  was  the  only  way  to  be 
well  fitted.  Mrs.  Bobinson  asked 
the  name  of  her  maker.  '*  Droit  and 
Qauche,"  answered  old  Mrs.  Briggs, 
with  the  most  delightful  uncon- 
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scionsness  in  the  world.  She  had 
seen  the  words,  one  inside  each 
boot,  and  had  jumped  at  the  condn* 
sion  that  they  were  the  names  of  the 
makers!' 

'By-the-way,  Cox/  said  Buckley, 
after  our  laughter  had  ceased,  'the 
drawing  for  the  sweep  comes  off  this 
afternoon  at  Baker's  bungalow— you 
know  Baker,  of  the  Seikhs?— will 
you  come?— Watson  and  I  are 
going.' 

'No;  lama&aidnot:  this  is  the 
last  safe  day  for  the  mail,  so  this 
afternoon  must  be  given  up  to 
writing  Euglish  letters;  you  must 
look  a^r  my  interests  at  the  lottery. 
Who  are  the  favourites?'  I  in- 
quired. 

'  Opinions  differ,  of  course ;  some 
say  one,  some  another,'  Buckley 
replied.  '  There's  Miss  Macdonald, 
the  brigadier's  daughter,  who  only 
came  out  last  cold  weather ;  she  is 
really  engaged  to  Edwards,  the  com- 
petition wallah,  and  the  wedding  is 
to  come  off  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
It  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of 
time:  will  other  matches  be  made 
up,  and  will  they  come  off  before 
them?  Surely  there  will.  There 
are  lots  of  likely  girls  here  this 
summer.  There's  Miss  Munro,  sister 
of  Munro  of  the  Civil  Service,  only 
three  months  from  England,  with  a 
complexion  as  freshes  paint,  besides 
a  small  something  a  year;  Miss 
Battle,  sister  of  Mrs.  Butler,  without 
much  complexion,  and  no  money, 
but  a  tip-top  figure;   walks  like 

Juno,   and  sits  a  horse  like ' 

Here  Buckley  broke  down  for  want 
of  a  simile. 

'  An  Amazon/  suggested  Watson, 
with  a  laugh. 

*No  ungenerous  comparison  if 
you  please ;  then  there's  Kate  Max- 
well, who  lives  with  the  Fullers,  a 
nice  girl ;  Miss  Bichardson,  the  ma- 
jor's daughter.' 

'  With  a  retrouss^e  nose,  pink 
cheeks,  bright  eyes,  lively  spirits, 
and  a  good  temper,  but  no  regular 
features,  and  altogether  wanting  in 
style — what  the  Persian  writers 
happily  describe  as  the  beauty  of 
the  young  jackass.'  I  put  in  paren- 
thetically. 

'  Besides,'  Buckley  went  on,  regard- 
less of  the  interruption,  '  a  host  of 


other  girls,  not  forgetting  the  charm* 
ing  widow,  Mrs.  Tollitt,  any  one  of 
them  likely  to  win  in  my  opinK>n. 
Good  gracious,  when  we  consider 
that  four  long  months  are  before 
us,  it  is  positively  absurd  to  attempt 
to  say  what  may  be.  Why,  in  this 
country  a  man  may  almost  be  en- 
ga^,  married,  and  the  father  of 
twms  in  that  space  of  time.' 

'  We'll  say  nothing  about  the  last 
matter;  but  it  is  certainly  ample 
time  for  the  first  two  events  to  come 
off/ 1  remarked. 

*  But/  exclaimed  Watson,  with  a 
look  partly  inquisitive  and  partly 
amused  at  Buckley,  '  you  have  for- 
gotten little  Carry  Wharton,  her 
place  is  first,  decidedly/ 

'Little  Carry  Wharton,  little 
Carry  Wharton/  I  repeated,—'  to 
think  of  your  leaving  her  out  of  tiie 
list!  Why,  she  is  the  prettiest  and 
best  girl  I  know,  and  should  siaxA 
above  all.' 

'  Tes,  she  is  a  nice  girl/  Buckley 
replied,  with  an  attempt  at  careless- 
ness which  he  did  not  carry  off  v^y 
well. 

'  Ton  have  been  rather  att^tlve 
in  that  quarter  of  late,  I  think/  I 
observed,  after  a  short  pause. 

'  Not  attentive  in  the  way  that 
you  imply  or  that  people  generaUy 
mean  by  the  word/  said  Budc- 
ley,  flushing  a  little.  '  You  know 
that  her  brother  and  I  were  at 
Bugby  together— her  brother  Harry 
of  whom  she  was  so  fond;  he  was 
killed  before  Delhi— you  must  ze- 
member.' 

'  Tes,  poor  fellow !  a  fine  gallant 
b<7hewas— and  Cany  Wharton  is 
now  almost  without  near  reiaticms. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  one  may 
claim  her  before  long,  and  prove  as 
good  a  husband  to  ner  as  she  de- 
serves.' 

'  Both  her  parents,'  Buckley  went 
on,  'have  been  dead  some  years, 
and  she  now  lives  with  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Jurton;  the  small  pension  as 
a  colonel's  orphan  being  all  she  has 
to  depend  upon,  I  fancy.' 

'ELowever/  he  added,  jumping 
up,  '  it  is  time  to  be  off.  Take  a 
soda  and  brandy  and  light  up  an- 
other cheroot  first,  Watson;  and 
Cox/  turning  to  me,  '  don't  expect 
me  home  to  dinner  to-night— I  am 


and  whai  came  of  it. 
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engaged  to  the  JnrionB  for  croqndt 
at  fiye,  with  a  ticloat  for  sonp  after- 
-wvrda.    Au  revoir^  old  fellow/ 

Watson  gaye  me  a  humorous 
look  aa  Buckley  finishedi  said 
'  Good-bye/  and  went  out;  and  in 
less  than  a  minute  they  were  both 
cantering  off  in  the  direction  of 
Baker's  house. 

English  letters  written  and  sent 
to  the  post,  a  solitaiy  dinner 
quickly  oiffposed  of,  two  hours  of 
reading,  followed  by  a  pipe, 
brought  the  day  to  an  end.  It 
oould  scarcely  have  been  more  than 
half  an  hour  after  my  haying  turned 
into  bed  when  I  was  suddenly 
roused  up  by  the  sound  of  Buckley's 
familiar  yoice  at  tiie  bedside—'  Cox, 
are  you  asleep?' 

'  You  might  haye  ascertained 
that,  if  anziouB  to  know,  without 
waking  me  to  ask,'  I  replied  rather 
sharply,  for  this  sudden  inyasion 
rather  put  me  out. 

'  Ikait  be  out  of  tomper.  Cox;  I 
am  Sony  to  haye  awoke  you;  but 
I  could  not  go  to  bed  without  first 
speaking  with  you.' 

His  look,  seen  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  small  night-lamp,  was  thoughtful 
and  anxious,  while  there  was  a  sub- 
dued tone  in  his  yoice  as  unusual 
aa  was  the  serious  expression  upon 
hisfiGice. 

'  Something  is  the  mattor,'  I  ex- 
claimed, jumping  up  and  then  sud- 
denly sitting  down  upon  the  side 
of  the  bed.  '  What  has  happened  ? 
Any  news  from  the  plains?  Has 
the  Nana  been  taken?  £yery  one's 
thoughts  in  those  days  turned  upon 
the  mutiny,  and  the  uncaught  mon- 
ster who  had  played  so  fiendish  a 
part  in  it.  '  Has  the  Nana  been 
taken?'  I  reputed. 

'  No,  no^'  said  Buckley,  smiling  at 
my  earnestness.  *  I  haye  no  such 
g«x)d  news  to  toll.  It  is  about  my- 
self that  I  want  to  speak.  Since 
we  parted  this  afternoon  I  haye 
made  a  fool  of  myseUl' 

'  Which  generally  means  that  a 
man  has  proposed— is  it  so  with 
you?' 

'Yes.' 

'  In  that  case  adyice  would  come 
too  late— so  I'll  say  nothing.' 

'  I  don't  want  your  adyice;  but 
amply  to  tell  you  all  about  it  if 


you  will  listen.  But  you  may  pre- 
fet  going  to  sleep  again,  so  I'll  leaye 
you/  and  he  turned  to  go. 

My  seeming  indifference  had  net- 
tled him.  It  was  but  a  seeming 
indifference  —  all  the  while  my 
thoughte  had  been  in  a  confused 
state  bettreen  sleeping  and  waking, 
made  still  more  confused  by  his 
sudden  and  unexpected  confession. 

*  Sit  down,  Buckley  and  tell  me 
as  much  or  as  little  as  you  like — 
you  can  trust  me,  I  think.'  I  said 
no  more,  but  left  him  to  begin  in 
his  own  way  and  when  he  pleased. 

'  It  all  came  of  that  cursed  sweep 
—confound  the  thing  and  all  those 
who  started  it!'  he  sayagely  jerked 
out,  as  though  it  were  a  relief  to  his 
feelings  to  get  it  out;  then,  conti- 
nuing? more  slowly— 'We  went  to 
the  drawing,  Watson  and  I ;  a  lot  of 
men  were  there — among  them  that 
insufferable  snob,  Smith  of  the  Bra- 
goons.  You  know  how  thoroughly 
I  detest  the  fellow?' 

A  quiet  nod  was  my  reply.  One 
of  .the  impulses  of  my  companion 
was  a  hearty  prejudice  against  the 
Queen's  officers  generally,  an  old 
feeling,  and,  eyen  at  that  time,  a 
yery  preyalent  one  among  the  offi- 
cers in  the  late  C!ompany^s  army— a 
feeling  which,  it  is  only  just  to  say, 
was  most  religiously  and  warmly 
reciprocated. 

'  Well,  as  bad  luck  would  haye  it, 
this  Smith  drew  the  name  of  Miss 
Macdonald.  He  was  awfully  elated 
at  this,  wanted  to  back  her,  and  of- 
fered to  take  four  to  one  in  hundreds 
— rupees,  of  course ;  so  I  gaye  him 
the  odds.  The  bet  was  booked,  and 
I  swore  to  myself— for  he  had  posi- 
tively put  me  out  of  temper — that 
he  should  never  win— not  for  the 
sake  of  the  paltry  stakes  or  the  still 
more  paltry  bet,  I  don't  care  one 
penny  for  them,  but  he  shall  not 
have  the  laugh  of  me.'  And  here 
the  Grand  Turk  looked  yery  scorn- 
ful and  yery  savage  too,  as  though 
the  conmiitting  of  serious  violence 
upon  the  absent  dragoon  would  have 
b^n  yery  agreeable  indeed.  '  After 
that  I  went  to  the  Jurtons  to  play 
croquet  I  was  thoroughly  out  of 
temper,  and  did  all  sorte  of  reckless 
things— went  through  the  same 
hoops  twice,  croquetted  away  my 
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partner's  ball  into  the  most  cmt-of- 
the-way  places,  and  by  the  time  the 
game  was  over  had  made  enemies 
tor  life  of  all  the  players,  friends  as 
well  as  foes.  After  tiie  people  were 
gone,  Garry  Wharton  and  I  walked 
about  the  garden.  I  feel  like  a 
blackgoard.  Cox,'  he  went  on,  pas- 
sionately, 'in  nuxing  np  all  these 
tilings  almost  in  the  same  breath; 
but  it  can't  be  helped— it  was  then 
that  I  proposed  to  ner.' 

*  And  she  accepted  you?' 
•Tes—proTided  Mrs.  Jurton,  who 

is  her  nearest  relative^  makes  no 
objection.* 

*  Then  it  may  be  looked  upon  as 
settled:  her  consent  is  certain;  so 
you  hAYO  only  to  look  sharp  not  only 
to  win  a  wife  but  to  gain  a  bet  too/ 

*  And  carry  off  the  sweepstake  as 
well,  since  you  prefer  to  jest  about 
the  matter/  he  answered,  bitterly. 
'  I  drew  Cirry  Wharton's  name- 
But,  for  God's  sake.  Cox/ he  went 
on, '  say  no  more  of  tiiis  miserable 
lottery!  I  looked  to  you  for  symjMir 
thy  and  comfort,  and  not  for  chaff.' 

'  I  can't  see  that  you  stand  much 
in  need  of  either  sympathy  or  com- 
fort/ I  added,  '  You  have  proposed 
to  a  most  amiable  girl,  who  I  have 
long  thought  was  more  than  fond  of 
you,  and  towards  whom  I  have  also 
thought  your  feelings  were  more 
than  those  of  friendship.  She  will 
make  a  wife  of  whom  any  man  might 
be  proud.  It  would  be  well  if  all 
those  who  want  to  marry  could  get 
such  a  one— tiiere  would  be  fewer 
bachelors  in  that  case,  I  think/ 

*Thafs  the  very  point/  said 
Buckley;  'I  don't  want  a  wife. 
Twelve  hours  ago  I  had  no  more 
idea  of  marrying,  and  no  more  desire 
to  marry,  than  fiie  man  in  the  moon. 
But  above  all,  the  miserable  circum- 
stances of  the  lottery  and  ihe  bet 
mixed  up  with  it  make  me  so  dis- 
gusted—confound it  all  I' 

*  In  short,  you  begin  to  think  that 
there  are  after  all  objections  to  the 
study  of  moral  philosophy  through 
the  medium  of  spinster  sweep- 
stakes?' 

'  You  try  to  provoke  me— you  hit 
a  man  when  he's  down  I' 

'  My  dear  Buckley,  I  don't  sympsr 
thise  with  you,  because  sympathy 
would  be  out  of  place.    Would  you 


have  me  sit  down  a&d  weep  over  the 
matter  and  encourage  you  to  do  the 
same?— to  moralize  feebly  on  the 
subject  of  hasty  and  imprudent  en- 
gagements, imd  their  miserable  end- 
ings? to  offer  you  all  sorts  of  com- 
monplace consolation;  inshortydomy 
very  best  to  make  you  believe  your- 
self to  be  the  most  miserable  wretch 
in  the  world,  with  nothing  before 
you  but  a  wretched  future  or  sui- 
cide ?  The  thing  is  done  and  cannot 
be  undone.  Even  supposing  it  pos- 
sible to  undo  it,  it  would  be  done 
again  ere  the  next  three  months  are 
past  Don't  blame  the  lottezv  for 
it;  all  it  has  done  has  been  to  bring 
about  the  crisis  a  few  months  ear- 
lier, for  you  were  on  the  high  road 
to  an  engagement  with  Cany 
Wharton.' 

'  I  believe  you  are  right  I  be- 
lieve I  have  cared  far  more  ibr  her 
for  some  time  than  I  have  admitted 
even  to  myseli' 

'  Of  course  you  have/  I  went  on. 
'  I  have  seen  it  for  a  long  time.  Sym- 
pathy and  comfort,  indeed!  You  will 
never  need  either  on  account  of  this. 
I  have  too  much  £uth  in  her.  And 
God  forbid  that  she  should  ever  be 
in  need  of  them;  but  I  have  no 
fears  for  either  of  you  in  the  future.' 

'  But  then  the  bet  and  the  lottery/ 
said  Buckley.  '  People  will  mix  up 
them  with  this/ 

'Why  should  they?  It  was 
pretty  shrewdly  suspected  why  you 
had  been  so  much  interested  in  cro- 
quet at  the  Jurtons  of  late ;  besides, 
you  have  neither  won  the  ,bet  nor 
the  sweep  yet  Who  knows  but  one 
or  two  weddings  may  come  off  be- 
fore yours?  Perhaps/  I  added,  with 
a  smile, '  I  may  be  surprising  you 
one  of  these  days  soon  by  throwing 
myself  away.  I  almost  think  it 
would  be  dangerous,  confirmed  old 
bachelor  as  I  am,  if  there  was  a 
second  Carry  Wharton  here/ 1  con- 
tinued more  seriously,  and  feeling 
very  much  inclined  to  sigh  as  I 
stopped.  'However,  good  night  I  I 
congratulate  you  most  sincerely  and 
heartily.' 

He  returned*  my  pressure  of  the 
hand  warmly,  and  with  a  smile,  said 
'Good  night  I'  and  turned  to  leave 
the  room. 

'  But,  selfish  fellow  as  I  am/  ho 


and  viSkai  came  of  tt 
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said^  ooming  back  with  the  old  gay 
look  upon  his  &oe  and  the  cheerfal 
tone  in  his  Toioe  again,  '  I  was  for- 
getting to  tell  you  yonr  fate— you 
are  quite  out  of  the  coach:  you 
drew  the  she  gorilla  of  the  place/ 

'  I  can  guess  who  you  mean/  and 
we  both  laughed.  '  Let  us  spare 
the  utterance  of  the  lady's  name, 
though  only  the  walls  would  hear  it 
Tes,  as  you  truly  'say,  I  am  out  of 
the  coach/  It  was  dear  that  the 
name  of  Grace  Thompson  had  fallen 
to  my  lot,  a  girl  most  decidedly 
plain,  and  to  whom,  unfortunately, 
one  could  not  apply  the  alternative 
adjectiyo— '  amiable/ 

'  Good-mght,  once  more/ 

Time,  the  mighty  old  clock,  went 
on  ticking,  ticking— marking  off 
upon  the  dial  of  the  year  the  days 
and  weeks  and  months.  Wonderful 
old  clock  I  never  to  have  needed  any 
winding  up,  nor  oiling  of  wheels,  nor 
cleaning  of  mechanism  since  the 
works  were  first  set  going,  nor  ever 
likely  to,  to  the  veiy  end  of  its  exist- 
ence. Marvellous  old  chronometer! 
never  varying  with  season  or  with 
place,  in  summer  the  same,  in  winter 
the  same,  in  all  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes the  same— at  the  equator  or 
at  the  pole,  on  mountain  summits  or 
in  deepest  valleys— needing  no  regu- 
lating and  yet  never  having  its  de- 
crees questioned. 

The  middle  of  September  was 
past;  sick  leaves  and  privilege 
leaves  were  drawing  to  a  close; 
grass  widowers,  who  had  been  kept 
dovm  in  the  plains  at  their  courts 
or  with  their  regiments  during  the 
tedious  summer  months,  began  to 
look  for  the  return  of  their  wives 
and  children.  It  was  clear  that  the 
long  sunmier  carnival  was  near  its 
end.  Camels  and  mules,  freighted 
with  furniture,  portmanteaus,  and 
packing-cases,  went  staggering  along 
the  downward  roads.  Tradesmen 
were  balancing  up  their  books, 
making  out  and  presenting  their 
'  little  bills '  at  their  customers  like 
loaded  pistols,  and  causing  in  most 
cases  scarcely  less  const emation 
than  loaded  pistols  would  have,  es- 
timating the  bad  and  questionable 
debts,  and  calculating  the  probable 
gains.  The  club-manager  was  doing 


the  same  aa  the  shopkeepers,  with 
the  same  sensational  results.  The 
clergyman,  commercial  in  his  way 
too,  gave  himself  up,  heart  and  soul, 
to  collecting  the  pew  rents  for  the 
waning  season,  circulating  a  sub- 
scription-list on  behalf  of  the  Addi- 
tional Clergy  Society,  and  debating 
whether  one  or  two  more  appeals  in 
the  shape  of  collections  could  not 
be  made  before  his  fiock  became 
scattered  abroad  The  season, 
viewed  in  a  matrimonial  light,  had 
been  a  most  disastrous  on&  The 
bachelors,  spite  of  every  encourage- 
ment firom  the  lovely  spins,  had 
not  shown  themselves  equal  to  the 
occasion.  No  maxriages,  not  even 
a  proposal,  had  been  brought  about ; 
Miss  Macdonald's  engagement  still 
dragged  its  slow  leneth  along,  and 
Buckley  stood  roTealed  the  hero  of 
the  hour. 

It  is  hard,  or,  to  speak  mote 
truthfully,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
with  what  feelings  the  poor  girls 
must  have  set  themselves  to  work 
to  superintend  the  repacking  of 
trunks  and  bonnet-boxes.  Many  a 
bitter  tear,  no  doubt,  fall  upon  the 
delicate  silks,  the  dear  pets  of  bon- 
nets, the  exquisite  croquet  boots, 
and  the  glossy  riding-hats,  as  one 
by  one  they  were  stowed  aveay. 
How  different  to  the  feelings  wiUi 
which,  a  few  short  months  before, 
they  had  been  unpacked ;  then  all 
was  hope  and  anticipation,  now  all 
was  bitterness  and  despair.  The 
feelings  of  a  newly-fledged  M.P., 
who,  primed  with  a  virgin  speech, 
rehearaed  and  corrected  over  and 
over  again,  finds  the  debate  prema- 
turely brought  to  a  close  by  a 
division— or  the  soldier,  who,  after 
whetting  his  sabre  for  ihe  combat, 
is  forced:  to  return  it  to  his  sheath 
after  a  little  bloodless  skinnishing 
— or  the  schoolboy  caught  in  the 
act  of  orchard  robbing  when  just 
about  to  fill  his  pockets  with  tho 
coveted  fruit,  are  among  some  of  tho 
most  trying  circumstances  of  mas- 
culine life,  but  they  must  be  as  no- 
thing compared  with  the  trials  of 
disappointed  spinsterhood. 

Kor  were  disappointinent  and 
disgust  confined  to  the  spinsters 
only,  the  feelings  were  stroug  and 
almost  general,  for  the  music  and 
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daadng  were  nearly  OTer,  and  the 
piper  had  to  he  paid.  Married  life, 
]ike  single  life,  has  its  cares,  as 
little  Mrs.  Williams,  who  looked  so 
happy  at  the  general's  hall  two 
nights  ago,  was  qnite  ready  to  de- 
clare. Next  week  she  mnst  go 
down  to  rejoin  her  dear  Charles, 
who  was  nnable  to  get  leaye  this 
snmmer,  and  had  been  grilling  in 
the  plains  most  patiently.  How  on 
earth  she  was  to  tell  him  of  that 
bill  for  Rs.  470,  just  sent  in  by  that 
horrid  Madame  Valence,  she  really 
did  not  know.  It  was  perfectly 
awful  how  the  trifles  amounted  np 
—a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  or  so,  a 
new  bonnet,  and  a  few  other  odds 
tod  ends  were  all  she  had  had; 
however,  if  Charles  liked  her  to 
look  nice,  and  he  always  declared 
he  did,  why  he  must  not  mind  pay- 
ing for  his  whim.  She  was  not  ex- 
travagant, not  at  all;  and  then  it 
was  all  the  fault  of  the  horrid 
country  that  things  were  so  dear. 
Then  there  was  the  charming  Mrs. 
Campbell :  her  dear,  old,  suspicious 
hubby  had  positively  written  that 
she  was  not  to  be  so  intimate  with 
that  dear,  delightful  Capt.  Morton, 
theA.D.C.  It  was  positively  shame- 
ful that  people  should  carry  stories 
about  her  to  her  husband's  ears. 
What  business  was  it  of  theus  if 
Capi  Morton  was  kind  enough  to 
ride  with  her  on  the  Mall,  or  to 
walk  beside  her  jampan  to  the  Bank, 
or  to  send  her  nice  flowers  and 
ihiit  ?  Nasty  meddling  old  things ! 
they  were  spitefol  and  ^eak)U8,  and 
onty  wanted  to  make  mischief.  60 
she  should  have  to  coax  her  dear 
hubby  when  she  got  back,  put  him 
in  good  temper  again,  and  make 
him  promise  never,  never  moro  to 
listen  to  unkind  things  said  of  her, 
or  to  think  of  them  again. 

Every  one,  in  short,  was  out  of 
sorts,  mora  or  less.  While  the  wo- 
men said  'Bother  the  place,'  the 
men  with  more  emphasis  exclaimed, 
'Damn  the  pJao^Y  for,  as  I  have 
said,  the  fiddling  and  dancing  were 
over,  and  thesettling^y  had  come. 
But  there  were  two  exceptions  to 
this  state  of  things— Buckley  and 
Carry  Wharton;  the  wedding-day 
had  come  at  last  Smoothly  and 
safely  th^  had  floated  down  the 


stream  of  courtship,  and  were  now 
to  be  safely  moored  in  the  matri- 
mooial  haven.  The  waters  had 
looked  uncertain  near  their  source, 
almost  promising,  many  might  have 
thought,  a  rough  and  anxious  voy- 
age; but  of  this,  I,  usually  the 
least  sanguine  of  men,  had  never 
felt  any  misgivings.  I  almost  begin 
to  think  that  my  cynicism  is  but  a 
theory  after  all,  and  nota  very  deep- 
seated  one  either,  always  breaking 
down  or  giving  way  when  brought 
to  a  practical  application. 

The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  and 
after  the  breakfset,  which  was  at  the 
Jurtons'  house,  we  gathered  in  the 
verandah  to  say  good-bye  and  God 
speed.  Th^  were  going  off  for  the 
honeymoon  to  a  house  a  few  miles 
in  the  interior,  there  to  remain  until 
the  time  came  for  Buckley  to  return 
to  his  regiment  It  was  doubtful 
whether  I  should  see  them  again  for 
some  time,  as  my  examination  had 
been  passed,  and  orders  had  been 
given  me  to  join,  within  a  week,  the 
staff  appointment  to  which  I  had 
been  gazetted. 

*  Cox,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  Buck- 
ley, taking  me  by  the  arm  and  lead- 
ing me  l^k  into  the  dining-room, 
'  one  word  with  you.  Here  are  two 
letters  I  received  only  this  morning/ 
and  he  placed  them  in  my  hand. 
*  Will  you  dispose  of  them  for  me? 
To  Smith  I  would  wish  the  cheque 
returned ;  and  as  to  the  otha  matter, 
let  it  be  sent  anonymously  to  any 
diaritable  fund  you  may  choose.' 

I  promised  to  do  as  he  wished, 
pret^  well  guessing  the  nature  of 
the  letters. 

'  And  now,'  he  continued,  '  good- 
bye. Tou  must  write  us  sometimes, 
and  I— and  Carry  too— will  write 
you,  and  very  often.  May  we  soon 
meet  again,  old  fellow.' 

I  warmly  shook  the  offered  hand, 
promised  to  write  often,  said  a  few 
words,  which,  kind  as  I  tried  to 
make  them,  seemed,  as  they  wero 
uttered,  to  be  miserably  common- 
place, and  to  carry  a  meaning  very 
far  short  of  what  I  felt,  and  we 
returned  to  the  verandaL 

Like  most  Englishmen,  we  were 
both  undemonstrative  in  our  meet- 
ings and  our  partings.  I  devoutly 
beneve  that  eitibier  one  of  ns  would 
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haye  risked  his  own  life  to  have 
saved  the  other's,  or  would  have 
shown  the  equally  rare  Tirture,  had 
occasion  called  for  it,  of  giving  the 
other  a  letter  of  credit  upon  his 
hankers  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ac- 
count And  yet  friends  such  as  we 
were,  and  there  are  many  to  he 
found  in  the  world,  meet,  after  long 
years  of  ahsence,  with  a  mere '  Wel1> 


old  fellow/  and  a  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  separate,  perhaps  for  years,  in 
the  same  cool  fJEishion.  We  can 
imagine  a  couple  of  Icelanders  doing 
this  sort  of  thiog,  and  we  can 
imagine  a  couple  of  Frenchmen  in- 
dulging in  stage  embraces  and  other 
antics  on  such  occasions ;  and  yet  it 
cannot  be  the  sun  —  latitude  can 
have  noUiing  to  do  with  it— for  we 


cannot  imagine  the  pulses  of  the 
two  phlegmatio  Icelanders  beating 
one  whit  the  fluster,  or  their  keeping 
bottled  up  under  their  sealskin 
waistcoats  very  much  impulsive  and 
generous  feeling;  nor  can  we  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  Henri  and  Al- 
fibonse,  spite  of  their  gesticulations 
and  embraces,  having  very  much 


idea  of  carrying  their  regard  beyond 
such  demonstrations.  And  yet  un- 
der this  seeming  coldness  and  indif- 
ference we  keep  down  the  best  fieel- 
ings  of  our  natures.  It  must  be 
that  the  dread  of  being  thought  a 
humbug  and  sentimental  —  those 
spectres  which  haunt  an  English- 
man, and  make  him  oat  of  very  fear 
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appear  other  than  he  ifl—aie  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all. 

A  general  conftisioii  of  handshak- 
ings and  a  general  confusion  of 
6p(jken  farewells,  many  tears  and 
much  kissing  on  the  part  of  the 
woraenkind,  Cmy  Buckley  smiling 
and  tearful  carried  away  in  a  jampan, 
with  her  husband  riding  beside  her, 
a  fluttering  of  handkerchiefiB,  some 
slippers  in  mid-air^  and  they  were 

gone. 

*  *  •  • 

Miserably  lonely  and  cheerless 
tho  little  house  seemed,  and  very 
solitary  and  very  much  alone  I  felt 
on  my  return  home  that  afternoon. 
Even  the  pipe  fiuled  to  afford  me 
the  usual  amount  of  comfort;  I 
conld  neither  smoke,  read,  nor  work 
at  my  usual  tasks ;  so  after  trying 
each  in  turn,  and  Ming  utterly,  I 
rushed  off  to  seek  companionship 
and  life  at  the  club.  But  Buckley's 
letters  yet  remained  in  my  pocket 
These  I  first  took  out,  and  soon 
disposed  of.  One  was  from  Smith, 
with  a  cheque  for  Hs.  loo,  in  pay- 
ment of  the  eventful  b^t;  the  other 
was  from  Baker,  who  had  been  the 
treasurer  for  the  Spinster  Sweep- 
stake, and  contained  a  draft  for  the 

stakes,  in  amount  Bs.  800. 

«  «  *  * 

My  little  story  is  nearly  finished. 
We  will  take  just  one  more  little 
glimpse  of  our  friends  before  tho 
curtain  falls  and  the  lights  are  ex- 


tinguished. Time,  the  perpetual 
old  clock,  had  gone  on  ticking ;  the 
dial  of  the  year  had  been  circled  and 
thrown  into  the  abyss  of  the  past, 
there  to  moulder  and  rot  among  the 
unknown  thousands  of  its  prede- 
cessors; another  dial  and  another 
had  been  circled  too,  and  added  to 
the  decaying  mass.  It  was  three 
years  since  Buckley's  marriage,  and 
I  was  with  them  again  for  the  first 
time  since. 

In  looking  back,  as  I  very  often 
did  during  those  three  years,  and 
recalling  to  my  mind  what  Oarzy 
Wharton  then  was,  it  used  to  seem 
to  me  that  she  was  all  a  wcmian 
should  be,  and  that  in  meeting  her 
again  she  could  scarcely  be  found 
60  good,  so  excellent,  and  so  love- 
able  as  of  old.  But  perfect  as  she 
had  been  as  a  girl,  I  found  her,  as  a 
wife,  still  as  perfect 

And  what  was  still  more.  Back- 
ley  evidently  thought  so  too.  And 
as  I  saw  them  in  their  happiness, 
their  mutual  oonfidenoe  and  love, 
aiding,  cherishing,  and  supporting 
each  other,  a  ditf kness  seemed  to 
fEkU  from  mine  eyes,  and  a  voice 
seemed  to  say,  '  Ton  were  generous 
in  your  judgment  of  these;  yon 
were  confident  in  your  hopes  of 
these ;  you  judged  and  you  noped 
wisely ;  there  is  much  that  is  good 
in  this  world ;  be  generous  in  your 
judgment  of  all,  be  hopeful  in  your 
hopes  of  alL' 
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ON  CSBTAIN  TBNBXNOHEB  IN  LITEBATUSB  AND  POLITIOS. 

YEN  amid  the  con- 
stant discussion  which 
men  and  books  and 
opinions  receive,  we 
are  sometimes  liable 
to  overlook  the  main 
cnrrent  and  drift  of 
the  tendencies  which 
they  disclose.  We 
look  upon  matters 
in  the  light  of  jour- 
nalism rather  than 
history;  we  are  con- 
cerned with  pheno- 
mena rather  than 
with  the  law;  we 
jg^^^^^  watch  each  breaking 
jMl^^g  wave  of  circumstance 
'M-i'- '  ^  rather  than  measure 
l^^  I .  \  the  ebbing  and  reced- 
^  i  >  ing  tide.  Watching 
-  the  rate  of  progress 
^  and  the  conflict  of 
^^  opinions,  I  ask  my- 
:^^ -5-^  self  '  What  does  it 
^- ,.  -^  f  '*  all  amount  to  ?  How 
will  these  contempo- 
rary days  appear  as 
history?  What  are  the  real  forces  at  work  in  society,  and  in  what  di- 
rection are  these  forces  moVing  ?  What  is  the  moral,  or  what  are  the 
leading  morals  of  the  pretty,  dressed-up  stories  of  modem  life  ?*  If  I  cannot 
advance  any  grand  theory,  I  can  at  least  register  my  observation,  which, 
is  as  much  as  most  true  Peripatetics  have  ever  been  able  to  do. 

We  have  just  had  a  great  Heform  Bill,  by  a  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
turn  of  the  political  wheel,  and  we  all  patriotically  hope,  even  those  who 
have  their  misgivings,  that  somehow  great  good  will  be  the  result.  When 
the  first  Heform  BUI  was  passed  a  popular  novelist  called  it  tlie  Glorious 
Bill  for  Giving  Everybody  Everything;  and  it  was  not  felt  that  any  excessive 
caricature  was  involved  in  such  a  title.    Popular  expectations  ore  very 
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modified  at  the  prefient  time,  except, 
perhaps,  in  certain  directions.  Yet 
the  present  aspect  of  current  histoiy 
has  evolyed  a  class  of  political  doe^ 
trinaires.  Two  snmmers  ago  the 
argument  was  ingeniously  put: 
What  is  it  you  want  a  Befonned 
Parliament  to  deal  with  which  the 
present  Parliament  could  not  deal 
with  equally  well?  The  interrogatory 
was  puzzling  at  first,  but  it  has  now 
receiyed  its  answer.  Since  that  time 
the  philosophical  Badicals  haye  been 
constructing  a  programme  which 
would  give  us  a  very  considerable 
and  very  important  list  of  subjects 
suitable  for  discussion  in  a  Reformed 
Parliament  I  am  expressing  no 
opinion  on  sehemes,  many  of  which 
are  only  faintly  shadowed  forth,  but 
many  of  them  I  oee  inyolve  con- 
siderations which  go  to  the  very 
root  of  the  present  order  of  things, 
re-open  controyersies  which  we  had 
long  regarded  as  being  practieally^ 
closed;  and  though  men  may  only 
profess  to  aim  at  a  system  of  eyo- 
Intion,  that  system  is  yet  franght 
with  more  reyolutionary  possibilitieB 
than  haye  eyer  openly  faced  us 
hitherto.  Tbisa  there  were  sereral 
ugly  symptcms,  which  are  connected, 
though  we  do  not  exactly  define  bow^ 
with  the  political  condition,  sudi  as 
strikes  and  the  organization  of 
trades'  nnionfl,  which  do  not  dis* 
dain  the  aid  of  treachery  aud  phy« 
sical  yiolence.  The  cultiyated  and 
thoughtfal  promoters  of  certain 
liberal  opimons  would  doubtless 
disown  such  a  connection,  but  it 
would  be  worthy  of  their  acumen  to 
detect  any  correlation  that  may  exist 
between  yery  fine  theories  and  yery 
coarse  practice.  So  far  as  I  am 
able  to  obserye,  the  doctrinaire  school 
of  philosophioELl  Badicals  does  not 
number  yery  largely;  not  more 
largely  than  in  the  days  when  Mr. 
Grote  gaye  that  energy  to  the  Ballot 
question  which  he  has  since  con- 
centrated on  Greek  history  and 
literature ;  but  it  includes  some  yery 
able  men  who  at  the  present  moment 
haye  obtained  the  ear  of  the  public. 
So  also  in  questions  that  haye  a 
theological  tinge,  but  are  inextri- 
cably mixed  up  with  literary,  philo- 
sophical, and  social  questions.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  the  more  re- 


markable works  that  haye  arrested 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  of 
recent  years  are  works  which,  to 
say  the  least,  haye  been  unfriendly 
to  religious  establishments,  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  to  religion  itself. 
We  especially  refer  to  the  writings 
of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  the  brilliant 
work  of  Mr.  Lecky,  tiie  philoso- 
phical disquisitions  of  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  fiunous  'Ecce  Homo  * 
of  Mr.  Seeley,  and  we  might  add  the 
numerous  direct  and  inc&rect  teach- 
ings of  the  most  conspicuous  teacher 
ofPositiyism,  Mr.  G.H.  Lewes.  I  do 
not  include  in  the  enumeration  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Colenso,  because 
their  intellectual  calibre  does  not 
riyal  those  other  remarkable  works 
which  I  haye  menti<xied,  nor  the 
'  Essays  and  Seyiews/  because  none 
of  the  yarious  authors,  except,  per- 
haf»,  Mr.  Jowett,  is  mudi  beyond  the 
leyel  of  the  Colenso  otder  of  deyer- 
ness.  The  contixiaed  ytognm  of 
exact  and  of  nattznd  sdence,  bring- 
ing phenomena  bmr  and  more 
under  law,  has  a  mkmal  tendency 
to  make  men  impaftiail  of  the  su- 
peraatnniL  This  piMaiing  bias  of 
seeptKism,  or  n^atioi^  is  also  re- 
pvoduoud  amon^rt  the  earnest  and 
znteltecttud  portion  of  flie  political 
press.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long 
list  ef 'disttnguDshed  writers  might 
be  named  who  haye  grappled,  with 
more  or  less  snooefis,  with  the  in- 
tellectual difficulties  of  the  time. 
Occasionally  the  leaders  en  difiisrent 
sides  come  to  dose  quarterSy  as  when 
Br.  Tyndali  enoounters  the  aigu- 
ment  of  Mr.  Mozley's  Bampton 
Lectures  on  Mirades;  or  when  Mr. 
Liddon  deals  with  the  entire  body  of 
xationalistio  thought  in  its  ondnal 
centznental  homes.  As  a  rule,  how^ 
eyer,  the  forces  of  sce^tidsm  and 
orthodoxy  are  working  in  different 
directions ;  and  on  one  side,  at  least, 
there  is  an  indispjosition  to  oompre* 
hend  opposite  points  of  yiew  with  a 
simple  desire  for  truth.  Here,  also, 
an  ugly  symptom  arises;  I  use  the 
offensiye  word  with  reference  to  a 
disastrous  eflbct  on  the  moral  and 
intdlectual  health  of  a  natkm.  This 
symptom  consists  in  a  resnll^  not^ 
indeed,  inyariable  but  frequent 
enough,  of  sceptical  speculation; 
namely,  a  tendency  to  materialistio 
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and  merely  selfish  Tiews  of  Iif&  The 
best  attamable  exhibition  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Lewes's  por* 
traiture  of  Gothe,  which  is  merely 
ft  sublimation  of  selfishness.  One 
consequenoe  of  this  is,  a  certain 
heartlessness  in  pursuing  personal 
objects,  and  an  indifference  to  pro- 
mote practical  work  for  human  good. 
Without  being  an  alarmist,  it  is 
curious  to  note  how,  in  some  t^ 
spects,  this  country  is  r€^>eating 
certain  notes  and  marks  which  pre- 
ceded the  French  Eevolution*  There 
is  the  same  tendency  to  extensive 
political  theorising;  the  same  teo- 
dency  to  materialistic  yiews  issuing 
in  a  selfish  sensuality.  Such  symp* 
toms,  howeyer,  are  only  paxtial  and 
local,  and  appear  to  be  utterly  inr 
competent  to  produce  that  uni- 
Tersal  sentiment  which  caused  the 
eighteenth  century  to  go  off  in  an 
explosion. 

To  use  a  trite  image,  during  the 
incessant  play  of  the  wares  upon 
tbesmrfiuae,  the  great  depths^  fathoms 
and  ^Etthoms  down,  are  still  and  un*» 
broken.  To  the  efforts  of  the  doc- 
trinaires the  people  oppose  a  pon* 
derous  and  immoyable  inertia^ 
The  perfectly  dead  indifferenee 
with  which  the  country  at  large 
has  receiyed  the  Befiorm  Bill  ia 
ahnost  ^Mti^AUmn^  and  disappointing 
to  those  who  know  the  real  largeness 
and  possible  import  of  the  measure. 
PeofAe  seem  to  echo  those  lines  which 
Br.  Johnsoia  inserted  in  one  of  Gold- 
Bmith's  poemsy  which  the  philoso- 
pher would  of  course  denounce  as 
a  fallacy-*- 

•  How  nuill  of  an  ttnt  human  taearti  endure 
The  pact  t]u*kio0iur  Uwt  am  otiiM  or  oun  r 

Socie^  has  not  been  regenerated  by 
cheap  literature;  and  the  best  friends 
of  the  people  will  perhaps  haye  to 
own  that  it  cannot  be  federated  by 
household  sufi&age,  which  will  ne» 
oessarily  leaye  untouched  those  great 
eoononucal  laws  which  are  hardly 
amenable  to  Parliament,  and  those 
sorrows,  wants,  and  aspirations  of 
the  husoan  soul  which  make  up  the 
real  life  within  the  life.  It  is  much 
the  same  way  in  relation  to  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  the  nation. 
People  are  religious  or  irreligious 
independently  of  abstract  reasonings. 


Not  many  years  ago  one  of  the 
philosophers  allowed  Christianity 
teir  years'  further  lease  in  the  world 
before  its  final  extinction.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  not  ten 
men  during  that  time  haye  deli* 
beraioly  i3)and(»ied  Ohristianity 
through  sheer  conyiction;  of  those 
who  haye  done  so,  some  haye  re- 
turned. We  can  perceiye  no  falling 
off  in  attendance  at  the  churches 
and  chapels ;  eyen  the  philosophers 
themselyes  do  a  morning  parade 
there,  accept  their  wiyes  at  the 
altar,  and  carry  their  babies  to  the 
font.  We  must  also  consider  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  religious 
life  in  England.  Th^  neyer  was  a 
time  in  which  practical  religious 
life,  both  in  literature  and  actiye 
work,  made  itself  so  uniyersally  felt. 
Compared  with  this,  practical  efforts 
on  the  other  side  are  microscopically 
minute.  The  actiye  literary  hos- 
tility proceeds  from  a  class  of  men 
who  are  numerically  sjoaall,  but  who 
possess  points  of  adyantage  from 
which  they  address  large  but  indif- 
ferent audiences. 

In  a  country  that  has  grown  in 
wisdom  and  stature  like  England, 
in  juster  yiews  and  a  matured 
experience,  the  essential  'falsehood 
of  extremes'  is  not  much  to  be  ap- 

grehended.  The  nation  seems  to 
aye  arriyed  at  that  happy  frame  of 
mind  that  will  not  refuse  any  just 
reform,  either  in  a  lateral  or  yertical 
direction ;  either  in  ciyil  or  eodesi- 
astical  matters;  but  it  will  not 
tolerate  organized  yiolence,  and  ii 
will  retain  a  wholesome  impatienoe 
ci  doctrinaires.  Still  there  are  cer- 
tain specific  tendencies  in  politics 
and  literature  which  will  haye  die- 
tinctiye  chapters  of  their  own  in  any 
future  history  of  opinions.  It  is 
important  that  these  should  be  re  ~ 
cognized  and  thoroughly  yentUate  I 
by  the  wholesome  process  of  discus- 
sion. The  gases  that  accumulate 
flame  and  poison  in  the  hidden  mine 
lose  their  force  in  the  liberal  8tu> 
shine  and  air.  The  real  importance 
of  tendencies,  such  as  we  haye  men- 
tioned is,  after  all,  not  so  much  as 
respects  poHtical  life,  Imt  as  they 
respect  the  growth  of  indiyidoid 
chfluracter,  the  substance  and  colour 
of  indiyidual  li£9. 
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IK  THa  'DtrXIEBIBS/ 

I  am  a  bit  of  a  P^patetie  pfailo- 
gopher,  in  80  fiar  as  I  more  np  «Dd 
down.heieaiMltfaeiEe.  Inhomeirayel 
ihroQgh  Englidi  landscapes,  tbeie 
are  oertain  districts  rich  m  a  peou* 
liar  oharacteir  of  high  culiare,  and 
of  stately  lovelineBS.  Theie  is,  to 
select  an  instance^  a  lunons  district 
called  Nobleman's  Oomeit,  in  Berk- 
shire. Three  fine  estates  conterge, 
acd  there  seems  to  be  a  generous 
rivalry  TrMoh  shall  be  kept  in  the 
best  ordered  and  most  liberal  way. 
Eor  miles  and  miles  the  pnblio  road 
runs  throngh  lawn^like  meadows, 
and  the  prolonged  range  of  splendid 
seeneiy  ooold  not  be  paralleled  oint 
of  England.  The ' Dnkeries'  stand 
pre-eminent  amid  the  glories  of 
English  landscapes.  How  many 
there  are  who  will  hare  grateful 
thonghts  of  Qoodwood,  the  spring- 
ing sward  and  the  shadowing  trees. 
Arundel  Osfitle  is  a  dnkery  well 
belOTed,  not  alone  for  ancient  keep 
and  noble  site,  but  for  the  associa- 
tions that  duster  around  goodly 
f^^tes  in  its  noble  domain.  Chefden, 
'the  wanton  bower  of  Shrewsbury 
and  of  love/  emboweted  in  the  rich 
woods  that  feather  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  where  the  Thames  is 
broadest  and  most  silyery,  is  the  spot 
where  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 
keeps  aJouat  xoyal  state.  Imperial 
Belvoir  and  palatial  Ghatswortb,  the 
cottage  at  l^dsleigh,  the  bunting- 
lodges  of  Bolton  and  Haddon,  the 
Beaufort  domains  of  Badminton 
and  Ohepsi»w;  in  short,  whether 
it  be  palace  or  castle  or  abbey,  or 
mere  cottage  or  lodge,  we  have 
sumptuous  affluence~-the  treasured 
heirlooms  of  art  and  taste,  and  sites 
planned  by  the  eye  trained  to  dis- 
cern each  distinctive  beauty  of 
sceneiy.  The  churches  are,  as  a 
rule,  restored  and  well  cared  for; 
the  schools  and  parsonages  kept  in 
well-trimmed  oraer,  and  luxuriant 
witii  spreading  plants  and  with 
gardens ;  the  r^uils  as  good  as  those 
of  Switzerland;  the  cottages,  as  a 
rule,  conyenient  and  picturesque; 
the  alternation  of  wood  and  water 
carefully  studied;  and  art  has  been 
taught  to  render  a  careful  but  un- 
obtrusiye  ministry  to  nature.    Tra- 


YellerB  "Oome  &om  fiir  to  see  tite 
statues  and  rarities  and  pietores, 
while  the  country  people  hayis  a 
feudal  loyalty  to  their  prince;  and 
even  demagogue  tenants  own  that 
he  is  the  best  of  landlords.  Wedb 
not  hesitBAe  to  say  that  only  our  law 
of  prinKMroniture,  whatever  may  be 
its  drawbacks,  ooold  make  such  a 
state  of  things  possible ;  and  enoh 
scenery  would '  be  altogether  iin- 
possible  under  a  system  of  peasant 
proprietorship. 

Such  are  the  tolerably  unifixm 
estimates  of  dukes,  as  I  have  heaxd 
them  in  the  'dukedes,'  although  Ite 
picture  is  altogether  too  flattering 
and  Blysian  not  to  be  without  some 
conspicuous  drawbacks.  Where,  for 
instance,  a  duke  owns  a  hundred 
thousand  acres,  which  he  might 
enclose  with  a  ring-f^ce,  the  coon- 
tryside  has  only  the  great  house, 
which  is  often  deserted,  and  there  is 
a  great  want  of  general  society.  I 
know  one  curious  instance,  where 
within  such  an  estate,  within  the 
very  park  or  home^fimn  itself,  there 
was  a  cottage  acnd  little  bit  of 
ground,  the  freehold  of  the  smaUost 
of  small  yeomoi.  I  never  heard  that 
there  was  the  slightest  appetency 
on  the  part  of  the  great  d'oke  for 
this  Kaboth's  vineyard;  bat  he 
b^^ced  to  be  allowed  to  beep  it  in 
good  order,  and  make  it  as  pretty 
as  he  cowild,  and  smothered  it  in 
roses  and  honeysuckles.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  tmiqpse  deoorations  of 
his  estate.  On  ttie  oilier  hand, 
-^re  is  a  great  Yotkahire  town, 
where  the  soil  all  briongs  to  a  shogle 
family,  except  one  small  plo^  nhxih 
beionged  to  a  Quaker.  1  give  the 
story  as  I  was  told  it  on  the  spot 
A  former  baronet  was  esioeeBively 
anxious  to  perfect  the  i^ymmetiy  of 
his  possessions  by  the  acquisition  of 
this  plot  of  ground.  The  Quaker 
demanded  that  the  ground  should 
be  covered  with  sovereigns.  After 
some  demur,  this  extraordinary 
condition  was  accepted.  *  Friend, 
thou  fnust  put  tkem  in  edffe^tooys* 
said  the  Quaker.  This,  of  eomse, 
could  not  be  allowed.  '  Yery  well,' 
said  the  Quaker, '  then  aU  Hudders- 
field  shall  continue  to  belong  to 
thee  and  tome!' 

Tot  down  in '  theDukeries*  I  heaid 
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m  onrioQs  story  of  a  oeriaiii  dvke 
which  I  shall  giye  ^fithout  clue  of 
name  or  date.  This  particular  duke 
had  an  imTnense  aversion  to  tourists 
and  excursionists.  Some  dukes 
highly  appieciato  this  kind  of 
people,  and  do  all  they  can  to 
confer  eii^yment  upon  them;  but 
this  particular  member  of  the  order 
iack  Tery  mtich  the  reverse  fiid& 
He  probably  did  so  with  very  good 
leasoD.  The  British  excursionist 
is,  we  all  know,  highly  objection- 
able. In  early  years  the  Queon 
and  Prince  Albert  were  anxious  to 
make  the  grounds  at  Windsor  as 
free  as  possible,  but  the  British 
excursionist  nearly  ruined  a  favour- 
ite grotto,  and  cut  chips  off  the 
yery  throne  in  Si  George's  Hall. 
A  nobleman  may  bo  excused  for 
being  shy  of  the  excursionist,  when 
he  finds  that  choice  flowers  vanish 
from  his  garden  and  ohoice  articles 
from  his  drawing-room.  The  in- 
cadent  I  am  about  to  relate  almost 
deserves  to  be  dramatissed.  A  small 
party  of  three  or  four  tourists  were 
very  anxbus  to  investigate  a  certain 
dacisd  domain*  An  api^ication  at 
the  lodge-gata  was  ineffectual.  Afler 
Bome  time,  however,  a  private  path 
was  noticed,  which  waa  unguarded, 
and  lay  invitingly  open.  The  vernal 
trespass  was  oommitted,  and  the 
■party  wese  soon  admiring  the  beauty 
of  the  rhododendron  walks.  At  a 
sudden  turn  of  the  path  they  came 
unexpectedly  on  the  duke  himselt 
There  was  a  painful  sense  of  con- 
fusion; but  the  duke  advanced 
briskly,  courteously  saluted  them, 
and  pointed  out  the  leading  features 
of  the  landscape.  After  the  grounds 
had  been  explored,  the  duke  asked 
them  if  they  would  not  like  to  see 
the  house.  The  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted with  grateful  wonder.  They 
were  shown  over  the  aooms  with 
great  minuteness  and  particularity 
by  the  attendants,  and  their  exami- 
nation was  of  an  unusually  prolonged 
ehaiEcter.  They  had  met  the  duke 
at  nearly  mid-day,  and  it  was  now 
growing  daxk  in  the  autumnal  after- 
noon. When  they  were  about  to 
take  leave  they  were  told  that  the 
duke  begged  them  to  partake  of 
some  refreshment  The  offer  was 
opportune  enough,  and  the  refresh- 


ment proved  a  really  good  dinner, 
with  plenty  of  wine.  They  were 
begged  to  take  their  time,  as  ser- 
vants with  lights  would  conduct 
them  out  of  the  gromods.  The  duke 
himself  joined  them  for  a  while,  and 
proved  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
OQPipanion.  It  was  very  late  and 
Tery  dark  when  they  left  the  place, 
felicitating  themselves  on  their 
pleasant  adventure.  Some  servants 
accompanied  them  with  lights  and 
torches.  But  call  no  man  happy 
before  the  end,  was  the  wise 
fiolonian  principle.  Aitar  a  tine 
their  path  waa  faced  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  wall,  and  flanked 
by  thick  copnices. «  Suddenly  the 
torches  were  oashedT  to  the  ground, 
and  the  lanterns  weve  soon  removed 
alsa  *  His  grace  bade  me  say,'  said 
one  of  the  men,  *  that  as  you  found 
your  way  here  by  yourselves,  so 
you  may  also  find  your  way  out  by 
yourselvea.'  With  loud  laughter 
their  guides  deserted  them,  and  they 
were  Mt  in  mute  astonishment  to 
observe  the  receding  lights  and 
laughter.  This  practical  joke  was 
designed  to  teach  them  a  great 
maial  lesson  against  trespassiug. 
How  they  applied  the  lesson,  and 
how  they  esca^ked  from  the  dilemma^ 
was  not  told  in  this  legend  of  the 
dnkeries, 

▲FFAIBS  AT  HOMBOCSO. 

Hombourg  isa  remarkably  pleasant 
place  (of  the  'pleasant  but  wrong* 
kind),  but  appears  to  possess  at  least 
its  full  share  of  remarkably  unplea- 
sant people.  It  is  close  to  great 
Frankfort,  once  free,  but  now  de- 
graded and  impoverii^ed.  The  pros- 
pect is  wide  and  Mr,  rich  in  forest 
and  pastoral  plain  and  upland,  and 
the  breeze  blows  fresh  ana  clear  from 
Mount  Taunus*  Per  the  rest  you  will 
find  Hombourg  rather  minutely  de- 
picted in  Thackeray's  <  Kickleburies 
on  the  Ehine.'  The  Germans,  espo- 
oially  Germans  of  the  kind  that 
swarm  in  Hombourg,  as  at  Ems, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Baden,  like  and  en- 
courage tiie  English  io  come  to  them. 
I  obs^verwith  satisfaction  that  M. 
Benazet,  of  the  gaming  establish- 
ment at  Baden,  has,  witi^  much  fer- 
vid   liberality,   contributed  hand- 
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flomely  to  the  new  English  church 
there.  Like  the  centurioD,  though 
prhape  from  a  dissimilar  motive^ 
he  loreth  our  nation  and  has  hnilt 
US  a  synagogoe;  at  least  he  has  done 
ficmiething  towards  it  Still,  afiairs 
are  not  altogether  paradisaical  at 
Hombotirg.  The  snicide-rate,  fcft 
instance,  is  remarkably  high  there. 
More  people  blow  oat  their  brains, 
or  use  cord,  dagger,  or  bowl,  at  Horn- 
boorg  than  anywhere  else.  The 
gambling,  they  say,  is  more  reckless 
here  than  anywhoe  else,  which  ex- 
plains the  phen<Hnenon.  The  other 
day  there  was  a  fracas  at  happy  Horn- 
bourg  between  a  baronial  Ibreigner 
and  an  English  member  of  parlia- 
ment. It  was  viewed  with  unfeigned 
satis^tion  I7  the  jonmalists,  who 
are  hard  np  for  events  in  September, 
and  have  to  rely  a  great  deal  upon 
sabjects  that  demand  virtaons  in« 
dignation.  60  iiiur  as  the  matter 
was  a  personal  squabble,  we  have 
nething  to  say  about  it  It  was 
curious,  howeyear,  to  note  that  an 
indirect  issue  was  raised  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  Bntififti  public.  It 
was  quits  a  subordinate  inquiry  to 
know  exactly  whether  the  English 
member  <x  the  baronial  foreigner 
WHS  in  the  right  or  the  wrong;  but 
it  was  a  matter  of  thrilling  interest 
to  know  whether  the  E^gliidrman 
really  thrashed  the  other  man,  or 
whether  the  other  man  punished  the 
Englishman  *  to  satisfy.'  Vidrix 
cauia  diia  placuit,  which  in  this  case 
means  that  public  opiuKm  backed 
the  winner,  whoever  he  might  hap- 
pen to  be.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  pos- 
sfble  that  the  moral  courage  might, 
be  on  one  side  and  physical  strength 
on  the  oth^.  We  really  do  not  know, 
and  are  not  concerned  to  know,  the 
exact  facts  of  the  fracas,  but  it  sug* 
gests  one  or  two  considerations  of 
an  ethical  nature,  which,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  are  certainly 
not  un&vourable  to  tiie  case  of  our 
countryman. 

If  a  man  warns  his  friends,  his  ac- 
quaintance, or  even  strangers,  of 
tke  real  character  of  some  other 
man  whose  real  character  is  bad,  if 
he  is  trulv  acting  bond  fide,  I  con- 
ceive that  he  is  performing  an  essen- 
tial seryice.  If  he  does  so  with  the 
utmost  openness  and  candour,  and 


Is  prepared  to  substantiate  his  accu- 
sations before  any  tribunal  that  can 
take  cognisance  of  them,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  what  more  could  be 
done  in  fidmess  and  Justice;  neither, 
should  it  be  found  that  a  mistake 
was  committed,  would  this  alter  such 
a  judgment,  px)vided  that  all  was 
done  bcmd  fide  and  on  presumably 
reasonable  gromids.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  indeed,  that  sudi  dear,  open 
denunciation,  that  is  ready  to  be 
supported  by  proofs,  were  a  oouise 
more  generally  adopted.  There  are 
multitudes  of  cases  which  the  law 
of  the  land  cannot  touch,  which  its 
complex  and  cumteous  machinevy 
could  not  grasp,  but  where  penalties 
are  as  fully  deserved  as  in  any  case 
of  coarse  overt  offence.  In  the  ig- 
norance of  the  public  and  the  im- 
potence of  the  law.  any  man  who 
takes  on  himself  the  ungrateful  of- 
fice of  public  accuser,  does  himself 
an  honour  and  society  a  service. 
The  point  is  really  too  clear  for  any 
casuistry  on  the  suljeet;  the  i^adw 
will  find  it  implied  clearly  enough, 
if  he  wants  to  00  into  an  argument, 
in  one  of  Bishop  Butler's  fifteen 
sermons  at  the  Bolls.  To  very 
many  people  slander,  that  cheapest^ 
coarsest,  and  vulgorest  of  vices,  is 
as  the  very  breath  of  life;  and  the 
plain  dealmg  which  we  advocate,  so 
far  from  constituting  slander,  would 
ultimately  be  found  to  q)erate  as  a 
very  important  check.  To  the  man 
whose  happinesB  and  reputation  have 
been  well  nigh  'done  to  death  by 
slanderous  tcmgues'— by  the  impal- 
pable accusation  which  every  one 
will  repeat  and  no  one  own  (and 
such  histories  are  not  so  rare  as 
mi^ht  be  expected),  a  definite  aecu- 
satKm  made  on  some  personal  re- 
sponsibility would  be  the  greatest 
boon  to  be  desired,  the  very  means 
to  reinstate  him  in  the  character 
and  position  that  may  not  ha'V^ 
been  justly  forfeited. 

But  what  is  wanted  is,  that  pafn- 
fal  discussions  of  this  Idnd  should 
be  susceptible  of  being  breu^t  to 
a  prompt  issue.  Ordinarily  we 
have  assertion  and  counter-araer- 
tion,  <^inion  and  counter-opiniim; 
the  friends  on  each  side  become  ve- 
hement partisans,  and  no  reliable 
judgment  is  obtainod  on  the  real 
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merits  of  the  ease.  SometiaieB  the 
matter  is  of  snoh  momentous  mt* 
portanoe  that  it  becomes  a  necessity 
to  take  it  into  one  of  the  law  conztBU 
Bmt  the  eases  that  ilEcm  time  to 
time  arise  in  society  are  frequently 
altogether  oat  of  the  range  of  the 
courts,  and  require  a  prompt  and 
inexpensive  procedure.  Such  dis- 
putes oii£^t  to  be  re&ned  to  ar* 
bitnticNi  to  some  men  who  would 
state  their  judgment  according  to 
the  unwrittkk  code  of  honoor  4md 
feeling  that  pcevails  among  gentle- 
men.  This  is  often  infoxmaliy  done 
when  peoons  who  may  have  mu- 
tual grievances  ocmeur  in  referring 
them  to  a  third  party.  It  may  be 
noticed  at  tiiisp(Miit  tbaii  our  judges 
are  more  and  more  in  the  habit  of 
referring  law  suits  to  arbitratioiL 
What  we  need  is,  that  public  sanc- 
tion ^liould  be  everywhece  given  to 
snoh  a  procedure  as  this;  thataman 
who  feels  himself  aggrieved  should 
be  able  to  ehalieage  the  opinion  of 
some  of  his  peers  in  his  own  ocmdi- 
tioQ  of  life,  who  may  consent  to  go 
fully  into  matters;  and  that  he  who 
sbnnks  firom  such  a  challenge  shall 
allow  social  judgment  to  go  by  de- 
fiult^  If  sndi  Infonnal  courts  of 
honour,  as  we  may  call  them,  had 
been  established,  nraltitudesof  lives 
lost  in  duels  might  have  been  saved, 
and  even  now  an  enonnous  amount 
of  costly  litigation  might  be  pre- 
vented—cot to  speak  of  much  sor- 
row and  many  heartburnings.  We 
can  hardly  hope  that  our  plan  will 
be  veiy  fashionable,  since  it  has  no 
other  merit  than  ease;,  simplicity,  and 
straighlforwaidness.  But  we  strong- 
ly recommend  our  readers  who  nB».y 
happen  to  'get  into  a  row,' as  the 
phrase  is,  not  to  resort  to  fisticuffs^ 
which,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  com* 
paiative  scienceor  training;  and  not 
logo  to  law,  which,  after  all,  isamoto 
ter  of  the  longest  purse,  or  perhaps 
a  mere  toss-up  chance  for  a  verdict, 
but  to  ask  their  county  membeis,  or 
people  of  that  sort,  toact  asrefiareea. 
Such  wiU  often  tiUre  on  themselves 
the  kindly  offices  of  possible  peace- 
makers, and  may  often  clear  up 
clouds  and  misoonceptioas  and  re- 
diategsate  sundered  friandshipa 


BOOKS  Ain>  UBBABXES. 

We  have  just  been  passing  through 
the  dull  season  of  the  publishers, 
and  lor  many  we^cs  past  hardly  any 
work  of  importance  has  a{^)eared. 
I  notice  that  the  'f^ortuightly,'  in  its 
last  number,  altogether  omitted  its 
critical  notices,  which  is  better  than 
giving  undue  importance  to  unim* 
portant  works.  The  doll  season  is 
the  best  opportoniiy  of  obtaining  a 
hearing  for  very  light  or  very  heavy 
reading.  Still  a  few  works  of  some 
importance  have  just  been  published 
or  are  on  the  eve  of  publication.  I 
would  mention  the  costly  edition 
of  Vivien  and  Guinevere^  from  the 
'Idylls  of  the  King,'  illustrated  by 
Dor&  I  hope  this  wcmderful  artist 
is  not  workii^  too  fast— « little  like 
our  ownMillai8»Iama&aid.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  saiasfied  witii  his 
treatment  Instead  of  selecting  for 
treatment  the  main  dramatic  actioa 
of  the  poem,  the  subjects  selected 
for  iUustiaiion,  with  a  lew  excep- 
tions, are  from  the  bye^nddents  of 
the  story,  which  are  not  essential  to 
it,  but  are,  in  fact,  easily  sejparable. 
Only  in  one  instance  are  we  at  all 
satisfied  with  Dor6's  portraiture  of 
the  female  countenance.  The  great 
artist  appears  to  be  sensible  of  his 
weakness  in  this  respect,  for  with 
much  adroitness  he  generally  avoids 
giving  the  full  face.  The  work  will 
certainly  be  a  Uvre  de  luxe  for 
Chrisimas.  The  splendid  edition  of 
Horace  just  issued  h^  the  Messn* 
Longman  has  a  few  engravings 
copied  from  the  Bhusas  colleotian  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  is  about 
the  first  instanoe  I  have  noted  of 
the  Blaoas  collection  being  utilized 
in  this  way.  This  new  editien  of 
Horace,  by  Mr.  Yongeof  Eton  Col- 
l^,is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
additions  which  have  hew  made  of 
late  years  to  classical  scholarship^ 
I  should  be  afraid  to  discuss  any 
other  classical  work  in  theae  notes, 
but  Horace  is  essentially  the  fa- 
vourite of  gentlemen.  You  must 
not  quote  Greek  in  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons,  but  you  may  quote  a  little 
Latin,  especially  if  your  author  is 
Horace ;  and  if  a  man  succeeds  in 
giving  a  really  witty  and  apposite 
Ulustration  from  Horace,  he  is  a 
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toade  man  for  the  pftrHamentery 
season.  Mr.  Tonge  has  a  been  taste 
to  senatorial  qnotations,  and  has 
some  alluBJons  to  them  in  bis  pre- 
face. He  is  great  on  qnestions  of 
text^  and  questions  of  tett  are  al- 
ways dear  to  an  editorial  heart.  We 
con  ittagine  the  gladness  of  heart 
with  whioh  Mr.  Yonge  would  com- 
pare the  oldest  Harleian  MS.  with 
Bentle/s  faTOttrite  M6.  at  the  library 
of  8t  John's  College,  Oxford;  with 
Bometfafaig,  we  8ii{^)ose,  of  that  mys- 
terious joy  which  steals  over  verbs 
singular  when  they  encounter  a 
ploral  neuter.  The  general  reader, 
however,  will  feel  only  a  languid  in- 
terest in  qruestionB  winch  deeply  i^- 
tate  the  minds  of  scholars,  whether 
the  great  Orelli  has  really  been  su- 
perseded in  certain  passives  by  the 
still  greater  Lachmann,  and  whether 
Mr.  Yonge  has  done  well  in  daringly 
departing  from  both  in  some  for 
Tourite  passages  of  his  own.  The 
aremarkable  body  of  annotations  ap- 
pended to  the  work,  to  all  those  who 
nave  a  liberal  tincture  of  tiie  humane 
letters,  will  be  redolent  of  deh'ght 
We  hav«  quotations  from  the  Greek 
poets  given  at  fall  length,  and  tilie 
whole  body  of  English  classics  is 
laid  under  contribution. 

Dr.  Daubeny's  collection  of  '  Mis- 
oeDaneous  Papers'  will  be  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  scientific  men, 
and  the  latter  part  of  his  second 
volume  has  a  general  literary  in- 
terest He  is  one  of  our  greatest 
authorities  on  all  rural  subjects,  and 
all  scientifio  men  will  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  his  'Experimental  Ee- 
searches '  and  *  Geological  Memoirs.* 
Dr.  Daubeny  reprints  here  his  ad- 
drees  beibre  &e  British  Association 
when  presidcait,  and  also  his  address, 
as  president,  before  that  British  Asso- 
ciation, on  a  reduced  scale,  the  De- 
vonshire Association.  Among  the 
papers  which  are  more  properly 
miscellaneous  are  a  review  of  Mr. 
Lecky's  work,  valuable  as  coming 
lh)m  one  of  Dr.  Daubeny's  scientific 
character,  and  the  ingenious  'Dream 
of  the  New  Museum.'  Dr.  Daubeny, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  great  pro- 
moters of  the  cause  of  natural 
science  at  Oxford,  is  very  anxious 
that  the  pursuit  of  natural  science 
idioald  not  exercise  an  unfavourable 


efi^  upon  elasdcal  studies.  The 
most  interesting  paper  in  the  work, 
and,alasl  also  the  briefest,  and  writ- 
ten in  a  somewhat  hwry  style,  is 
one  on  Dr.  Routii,  tiie  veneiabie  pre- 
sident of  Magdalen,  who  died  in  his 
hundredth  year,  and  witii  whom,  as 
fellow  of  Mstfdakn,  Dr.  Doubany 
was  brought  mto  close  connedaon. 
To  hear  Dr.  Boutii  oxiverse  was  Uke 
drawing  history  its^  from  a  fonn- 
taan-head ;  and  Dr.  Daxibeny  relates 
how  astonished  was  Mr.  Baneiofty  the 
American  historian,  at  Dr.  Booth's 
afiiuent  recollections.  Itwooldfaave 
been  worth  whila  to  have  rescued 
some  of  these  remarkable  colloquies 
ftom  oblivion.  Dx.  jDaubeny  lost  a 
good  opportunity  in  omitting  to  {day 
theBoBwell  altttle  to  his Tenemble 
ehief. 

There  »  a  cluster  of  AbyBsfaiian 
bt)oks  aad  artictos  mpeaaringv  oc  in 
pieparation.  Mr.  Dafton, '  having 
made  ihimself  known  through  the 
'  Timea,' now  MngB  ont  his  volame, 
and  we  are  to  have  oliierwritiiigSp 
original  or  translated.  Maps  ere 
also  being  bionght  out  All  thdee 
are  signs  of  the  urgent  amcieiy  with 
which  we  are  all  regafeUnig  the 
Abyasiniaa  BxpeoitiaB.  Before  ieng 
the  Sxpedition  wm  make  UB  a  great 
deal  wiseor  than  tiie  books  can, 

rax*  w^iuaBa  ^KurritMf  vv^prtpor. 

In  the  paucity  of  books  we  may 
say  a  few  words  on  libraries.  The  > 
irrepressible  Blr.  HeniyOole  was  not 
quite  fair  the  other  day,  in  the  com- 
parison which  he  drew  between 
the  libraries  of  Paris  and  London. 
Of  his  suggestion  Hiatthe  liunbeth 
library  should  be  fiirown  open  to 
the  public  we  think  indeed  very 
highly,  and  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  We  think  we  will 
take  it  upon  oubelves  to  assert  that 
the  reaaing-room  of  the  British 
Museum  hsa  as  many  readers  in  a 
day  as  the  eight  public  libraries  of 
Paris  put  together.  The  Biblf o- 
th^ue  Imp^riale  has  a  graat  deal 
to  do  before  it  can  approximate  in 
tisefalness  to  the  Bntish  Museum. 
There  are  various  good  libraries  in 
London,  approachb^  in  importance 
to  national  collections,  noticeably 
the  London  Library,  to  which  ad- 
mission is  by  no  means  difficult 
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Oxford  and  OMOdbrid^  aze  now  easy 
of  acoeos  ftom  London;  and  if  we 
aearoh  up  to  the  University  and  Col- 
lege libiaries,  we  shall  find  that 
within  a  given  space  of  territory 
there  are  really  many  more  lihrades 
accessible  to  London  scbolaES  than 
to  Parisian  readers^  Still  the  sag- 
gestion  abont  the  Lambeth  Library 
would  be  a  great  addition  to  London 
readem,  especially  to  those  residing 
in  Lambeth  and  Pimlico.  There  is, 
inoreoyer>  the  real  danger  which 
the  papers  haye  pointed  out— if  the 
ajrabbishop  abolishes  ,the  libonuy, 
the  public  may  some  day  abcdish 
the  archfaishopi 

The  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum  is  about  the  most  unique, 
ixttevesting,  and  yaloable  institution 
in  London.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
juic^  well  be  delighted  wifh  that 
peaceful  colonyof  literary  men.  One 
mood  elasBiftcation  obtabs,  I  thmk, 
»tthiafiimoD8readiQg««oom.  There 
aiB  the  readeca  who  make  hooks 
their  eec^«nt^  and  tiie  leaders  who 
are  servanta  to  hooka  Thero  is 
tJbe  tribe  of  compilers,  oopyists*  and 
adapters;  and  thoae  who»  like  cnn- 
idog  aitiats^  caa  make  the  workman* 
flkdp  more  Enable  thsn  tha  mate- 
rial, or  translate  the  baser  elements 
into  the  gold  of  learning,  or  the 
gems  of  thought  It  is  because  I 
think  so  highly  of  this  library,  that 
I  would  mention  some  deficien- 
cies in  it » The  staff  of  assistants 
might  be  enlaiged  a  little,  so  that, 
besides  bringing  the  reader  his 
books,  they  might  save  hie  time  by 
taking  them  back,  and  also  give 
him  effectual  assistance  in  obtaining 
his  references  &am  the  huee  library 
of  catalogues.  It  might  be  worth 
the  while  of  the  British  nation,  if 
they  propose  to  give  their  readers 
quIUl  pens,  to  give  them  a  little  more 
generously,  and  of  a  quality  that 
would  make  them  serviceable  for 
use.  If  a  lavatory  were  proyided,  it 
would  be  a  great  refreshment  to 
readers,  and  a  great  advantage  in 
the  handling  of  costly  books.  But 
aU  these  disadvantages  are  insigni- 
ficant trifles,  compared  with  the 
capital  defect  of  a  most  unwhole- 
some atmosphere.  The  ventilation 
is,  I  believe,  of  a  highly  scientifio 
character,  but  nevertheless  of  very 


disastrous  efiEect  The  'Muaenm 
head-eebe'  is  now  an  established 
institution.  Beaders,  who  used  to 
read  regularly,  now  economise  their 
hours  there  aa  much  as  possible. 
The  attendants,  who  are  constantly 
there,  appear  to  sufiur  most  To 
watch  their  healthy  countenoDces 
gradually  change  into  the  livid  hue 
oi  the  familiar  vellum,  and  assume 
a  kind  of  moth-eaten  appearance, 
is  in  itself  a  curious  and  insbruc- 
tive  scientific  process.  One  or  two 
deaths  have  been  caused  or  hastened 
firom  the  state  of  the  atmosphere; 
but  great  hopes  are  entertained 
that  when  the  present  staff  is  killed 
off,  the  trustees  will  have  the  moral 
courage  to  let  in  some  &esh  air,  and 
abolish  the  present  scientific  appa- 
jratos  for  poisoning. 

WIKTEB  QUARTEUS  FOR  INVALU)S. 


As  November  once  more 
round  with  its  wan  sunsets  and 
watery  skies,  dense  fogs  and  chilly 
mists,  the  fragile  human  exotics 
bef;in  to  wear  anxious  looks  and 
shiver  like  the  sere,  tossed  leaves 
of  autumn.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  to  how  many  hundred  thou- 
sands in  this  country  the  winter 
climate  is  a  matter  of  surpassing 
interest  Ckmsumption,  which  does 
not  leave  the  sunniest  clime  un- 
vifiited,  ia  more  especially  the  scourge 
of  this  country,  the  death-rate  from 
this  family  of  diseases  betog  of 
appalling  magnitude.  Wo  naturally 
suppose  that  the  rich  can  fight  the 
battle  against  the  encroachments 
of  these  maladies  with  many  more 
advantages  than  the  poor  can  do. 
There  is  something  in  this,  but  by 
no  means  to  the  exaggerated  extent 
that  is  ordinarily  supposed.  It 
would  be  sad  to  think  that  in  such  a 
life-and-death  struggle  the  poeses- 
sion  of  wealth  should  confer  an  enor- 
mously preponderating  advantage. 
The  two  items  of  the  assumed  supe- 
riority are  diet  and  cbange  of  .air. 
Now  if  the  poor  can  obtain  food 
sufficiently  pure  and  abundant,  I  do 
not  think  that  a  medical  advantage 
rests  with  the  complex  luxuries  of 
the  rich,  rather  than  with  tiiie  plain 
wholesome  diet  of  the  poor.  The 
smallest  knowledge  of  physiology 
would  show  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
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iagtiiai  the  BK>re  meal  s  msn  e^te 
tibe  Btxonger  he  neoesaarily  beoomes. 
Mart  goes  to  make  up  some  eoiuti- 
tnent  element  of  the  body,  bat  is  in* 
operative  in  xespect  to  othen,flEiid 
only  Indiieetty  aoecta  the  balanoeof 
health.  Then,  in  respect  to  change 
cf  air:  if  the  poor  cannot  at  will 
move  about  the  ahocea  of  the  Medi- 
tflcraneaiiy  th^  may  have  the  man 
thorongh  and  total  ohange  that  is 
afloided  by  emigration.  I  am  not 
one  of  thoae  who  fear  that  we  inonr 
by  emigratioB  any  real  perilcof 
draining  the  reBonroea  of  a  nation 
in  the  men,  its  best  treaBnre& 
Snch  emigrations  ace  both  a  natural 
and  a  divine  law;  the  social  sqnares, 
that  seemed  broken  by  such  gapsy 
are  soon  xeananged.  It  ia  delighl- 
lul  to  think  of  families^  who  obtain 
a  scanty  and  precarions  sabasianoe, 
in  dense,  noisome,  overcrowded 
neighbonrhoodsy  pasong  almost  as 
it  wers>  into  another  exisienoe-^ 
into  some  good  land,  and  hirge,  of 
peace  and  plenty,  where  they  may 
know  that  the  earth  is  really 
their  own,  to  snbdoe  and  till;  and* 
if  they  so  will,  they  may  literally  sit 
nnder  the  shade  of  their  own  vine 
and  fi^-tree.  Some  conntries  which 
ZDOSt  mTite  emigrati<Hi  o&r  eilxa- 
ordinary  climatic  benefiiB.  Other  le* 
gions  may  pcoflbr  ejinal  adyantageif; 
bnt  my  own  attention  has  been  iqw- 
cially  dravm  to  Naial«  and  from  all 
I  have  beazd  and  read.  Natal  really 
giyes  a  brilliant  hope  of  restoration 
to  all  but  hopeless  oonsamptiTe 
cases.  If  a  rich  man  meets  a  poor 
man  who  has  the  sign  of  incipient 
consomptioE^  he  cannot  do  better 
than  urge  him  to  emigrato,  and  put 
him  in  tiie  way  of  it 

Bat  I  vrill  now  say  a  few  words 
respecting  our  ordinaiy  English 
invalids,  which  shall  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  plainneas  and  bzeviiiy^ 
and  of  being  based  on  some  expe- 
rience in  the  coaise  of  a  peripatetio 
career.  For  a  very  simple,  or  for  a 
Tezy  adyanced  case,  the  southern 
English  climate  is  preferable  to  a 
foreign  climate;  and,moreoYer,there 
are  many  peraons  who  have  no 
choice,  but  must  needs  remain  in 
Ei^land.  The  English  climate  is 
more  equable  ihan  the  Mediterra- 
nean, tliat  is  to  say,  there  in  not  that 


startling  difference  belweeii  tfaa  fem- 

Srature  of  tiie  day  and  n%fat;  we 
ve  also  the  abondattt  osone  of  the 
oceanic  climate,  and  a  oontigoity  to 
the  Gnlf  Steeam.  However,  the 
Mediterranean  hasadvantagoB  which 
at  least  fully  coonterWimoe  this 
latter eonsidrntioB.  Ifthereisnot 
much  the  mattmr  it  k  hardly  iporth 
while  gomg  ahfoad  in  seaieh  ei 
wiiat  may  beobtamedoioBeat  hand; 
and  in  a  vei^  decided  ease,  the  loss 
of  En^;iish  oomfexts  and  aasoeia- 
tiona  18  hardly  atoned  lor  fay  a 
mitigated  dimate.  Miosa  hopeAil 
patiente  ate  sent^  I  imagine,  by  tfaa 
mculty,  to  themocB  bracing  health* 
lesorte,  saeh  as  6i  LeeDuda  and 
Bonnemonlli  (wookl  not  Dfnoombe 
and  Tenby  coma  nnder  this  head?), 
and  other  eases  to  the  eztramely 
mild  air  of  Tovtinajer  PenBanea. 
Am  a  rale^  the  fiffther  west  yen  gOb 
the  more  thoieagh  is  ifaa  change, 
the  more  strildng  the  aooierT,  ikm 
moBb  divenified  the  aBDonadings; 
and  all  this  is  of  ^raat  importanoe 
in  what  may  be  called  the  l^SFgisnios 
of  the  mind.  Toiqaay  ealto  itadf 
tiie  queen  of  watauff^iacas;  bwtit 
has  hardly  erer  been  my  fectone  to 
be  in  any  watoring-plaee  that  did 
not  arrogate  to  itMlf  aame  aaeli 
royal  title.  It  is  cwnntiaMy  the 
wataring-plaoe  for  oaxriage  invalidi^ 
being  v«y  espensive^and  all  np  and 
down  hiU*  £eaUy  to  eiyoy  Tor- 
quay yon  ought  to  kec»  yonr  car- 
riage. So&raalha^lieenalileto 
aunpaxe  them,  Pen»iioe  appean  to 
me  to  he  preferal^  when  tiie  pse- 
liminai^  difficuliQr  of  l<he  kmg 
looniBy  is  once  overoamsL  Ttmta 
has  lately  been  a  aomptaons  mass 
<tf  pnUie  bfuildinga  ecected  9t  Pen- 
Konce^  and  without  domg  iignstioe 
to  the  intellootoal  aooiety  el  Tor- 
quay, which  in  some  rauieote  ia 
peculiarly  affluent,  I  th&k  the 
balance  of  mental  lesources  reste 
with  Penzanoei  As  a  bright  hao- 
ing  place,  easy  of  access  from  town, 
I  have  always  locked,  irith  peculisi 
favour  on  St  Leonards. 

Then,  as  for  the  Continent;  the 
ohoioe  of  a  locality  admite  of  much 
discufisioD,  and  requires  a  few  cau- 
tionary words.  It  is  not  wise  to 
mix  up  together  the  search  after 
hpflJth  f^Ti<^  th^  search  after  pleasoieb 
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Kioe  and  fiome  are  no  doubt  rerj 
charming  places,  and  ha^e  high 
dimatic  xepntationa ;  although  at 
Kke  the  air  certainly  does  strike 
yeij  cold  through  the  Alpine  gorge, 
and  the  mistral  is  peculiarly  abomi* 
nable ;  and  at  Borne,  also,  tibe  air  ia 
fceqnentlj  chili  enoagh,  and  tha 
malaria  is  year  by  year  tightening 
its  folds  aronad  the  cily.  The 
society  at  Kiee  is  Tery  good,  and 
the  h^est  society  in  the  world  ia 
to  be  found  at  Borne;  butthedaims 
of  society  are  often  in  unhealthy 
antagaoisni  inth  the  claims  <tf 
health.  To  faraye  the  night  air,  to 
sit  in  long  cold  galleries,  to  spend 
many  hours  in  tiio  heated  atrno^ 
sphere  of  crowded  salons,  is  ^uite 
inconsistent  with  the  pursuit  of 
healths  It  is  best  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  harm  and  temptation,  and 
in  other  localities,  more  retired, 
whidi  hare  better  claims  as  health- 
resorts.  Both  at  home  and  abroad 
there  are  places  whose  rermtations 
are  rapidly  waning,  ana  others, 
wtose  ra>utation  is  rapidly  adTono- 
ing ;  and  yet  others  where  the  repu- 
tation has  been  made  and  lost,  and 
18  rapidly  making  itself  again. 
There  appeal*  to  be  substantial 
xeasons  why  Madeira  has  lost  that 
superiority  of  climate  which  medical 
^mion  so  long  attached  to  her. 
'Die  climate  itsdf  appeam  to  hare 
tmdergone  a  change,  m  some  mea- 
sure Sam  the  system  of  irrigation 
that  has  been  introduced  smce  the 
sugar-cane  has  been  substituted  for 
the  Mling  Tines.  Last  year  the 
conmiittee  of  the  Brompton  Hospital 
sent  out  a  number  of  selected  pa- 
tifittts  to  Madara,  but  the  results 
obtained  were  of  a  decidedly  unsatish 
factory  kind.  The  Tarying  reputa- 
tion at  a  locality  is  g^erally  arbi- 
trary, dffpetkSimg  on  medical  caprice 
or  the  current  of  fisushion.  It  is 
noticeable  that  when  you  are  at 
some  celebrated  watermg-place,  you 
will  generally  hear  of  some  neigh- 
bouring locality  whose  climatio 
adyantages  are  said  to  exceed  those 
of  the  watering-place  itself.  At 
Torquay  you  hear  of  Saloombe,  and 
at  worthing  you  hear  of  Lancing, 
and  at  Penzance  you  hear  of  Flush- 
ing. Arignon,  in  which  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  so  delights,  is  probably 


as  good  as  Nice;  and  why  should  not 
Montpeliier  fully  win  back  that 
bygone  reputation  which  once  gave 
its  name  to  most  of  the  salubrious 
sitnatkMis  in  town  and  country  ? 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of 
^Min  and  Sidly,  Egypt  and  Algiers 
(I  should  feel  inclined  mysdf  tx> 
put  in  a  claim  for  Tripoli),  the 
medical  men  most  numerously  ikll 
back  upon  the  BiTiera.  I  should 
have  mentioned  a  little  work  on  the 
'Climate  of  the  South  of  France,' 
which  was  issued  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
Mr.  G.  T.Williams,  son  of  theemment 
pAiysician,  Dr.  0. 1.  B.  Williams,  and 
which  is  understood  to  embody  the 
experience  and  conyiction  of  that 
eminent  authority  in  chest  cases. 
It  is  Tery  pleasantly  and  most  intel- 
Ugibly  written,  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year  is  peculiarly  opportune. 
An  important  consideration  arises 
for  my  invalid  friend  whether  he 
requires  a  sedatiye  or  excitant  cli- 
mate. The  climate  of  the  south  of 
France  varies  very  remarkably  in 
this  respect,  the  climate  of  Nice 
being  extraordinarily  exdtant,  and 
that  of  Pau  being  extraordinarily 
sedative,  and  so  being  best  adapted, 
respectively,  for  non-inflammatory 
and  inflammatory  cases.  The  me- 
dical men,  who  are  of  course  cau- 
tious in  recommending  a  climate 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  adverse, 
are  fond  of  recommending  Cannes 
or  Hydros,  as  being  free  from  this 
extreme  character;  and  when  you 
are  there  yon  may  make  up  your 
mind  whether  yon  will  go  further 
into  la  petite  Afrique^  or  turn  aside 
firom  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Most  delightful  is  it  to  sojourn  in 
that  region  which  recalls  Gdthe's 
song  of  Mignon;  the  palm,  and 
orange,  and  dtron;  the  mountain 
path  descending  on  the  plain,  and 
the  statued  terraces,  while  the 
weaklings  at  home  are  swathed  in 
innumerable  wraps,  depending  on 
warm-water  pipes  for  softened  air, 
and  warm-water  bottles  for  one's 
poor  feet,  you  entirely  discard  the 
use  of  the  great-coat  in  your  walks ; 
you  have  songs  and  flowers  and  per- 
fumes as  of  an  unceasing  summer ; 
you  watch  the  lizard  basking  in  the 
sun,  and,  lizard-llko,  you  luxuriate 
in  that  genial  heat,  which  pours 
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down  in  a  flood  of  radiance  from  the 
BTin,  tinstained,  nnintercepted  by 
those  clotida  and  vaponrs  which  in 
England  lob  ns  of  half  our  light 
and  heat,  and  go  far  to  spoil  tho 
rest.  But,  0  my  IHend!  be  not 
Inlled  into  a  felse  state  of  sccnrity, 
and  mar  yonr  hygienic  campaign  1^ 
perilons  misadventures.  Eetnm 
before  the  sudden  sunset  strikes  a 
chill,  and  close  yonr  window  at  least 
on  honr  earlier.  Neglect  not  the 
oil  furnished  by  the  humble  yet 
serviceable  cod.  nor  the  gentle 
opiate,  which  will  be  a  ruinous  and 
tyrannical  master,  but  tvhich  also  is 
a  most  salutary  friend.     Have  a 


good  hope  for  thyselt  (ot  tho 
gloomiest  doctors  are  often  mis* 
taken^  and  most  of  thy  troubles  may 
bo  of  thine  own  hypochondrigcal 
making.  When  seeking  English 
comforti^  surround  thyself  with 
choice  English  books,  and  I  pray 
thee  keep  some  listless,  vacant 
hour  for  tne  unassupifng  yet  plea- 
sant pages  of  our  magazine.  Aooto 
all,  have  a  grateful  mind,  a  quieted 
conscience,  cheerftil  goodness,  and 
serene  humour.  So  shalt  thoa 
return  to  the  loved  region  of  Picca- 
dilly, fresher  in  intellect  and  health, 
and  not  without  a  touch  of  philo- 
Sophy  from  thy  penpatetio  rambles. 


HOW  I  FELL  INTO  THE  CLUTCHES  OP  KING  THEODOER 


npo  Abyssinia  and  back.  Which  Is 
X  not  so  easily  done.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  get  there,  in  the  first 
place,  and  considerably  more  so  to 
return;  and  that  I  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  dominioDB  of  the 
Negus  is  a  fEict  no  less  astonishing 
than  agreeable  and  congratulatory. 
When  I  used  to  ooznmit  depreda- 
tions on  the  maternal  candte-box, 
surreptitiously  abstracting  the '  mid- 
night tallow,'  wherewith  to  satisfir 
the  cravings  of  my  appetite  for 
knowledge,  and,  comfortably  tucked 
in  between  the  blankets,  devoured 
the  strange  stories  and  thrilling  ac- 
counts Eruce  regaled  his  wondering 
countrymen  with,  I  never  for  a 
moment  dreamt  that  I  also  was 
destined  to  behold  this  wondrous, 
almost  fabulous  country,  whore  the 
cows  and  bulls  run  about  with  their 
heads  cut  off,  and  even  once  be  cast 
into  a  dungeon  by  the  Negus,  Prester 
John,  or  whatever  his  title  might  be. 
Still  thus  was  it  ordained;  and  one 
day,  wandering  about  the  Esbokieh 
in  Cairo,  after  I  had  been  endeavour- 
ing in  vain  to  put  myself  into  a 
poetic  frame  of  mind  and  imagine 
an  Ilaroun-al-Kasohid  in  every 
'deleikanlu'*  Turk  ambling  along 
On  his  well-fed  mule,  or  expecting 
some  fair  Gulnaro  or  Bulbul  to 
become  enamoured  with  my  per- 
sonal charms,  and  initiate  some 
•  Turkish  for  swcU- 


thrilh'ng  love  adventm^e,  terminat- 
ing in  eunuoha  and  sacks,  somebody 
suddenly  startled  me  out  of  ny 
dreams  with 

'Eccolol  FerDio,ilniatto!  Cosa 
&  Id  qui?'  (Behold!  £y  Jcfve,  the 
madman  I  what  are  yott  domg 
here?) 

Turning  loond  to  asoertaiB  who 
was  addressing  me  by  this  enphoni- 
COS  title,  which  was  an  H'PQU'l'lium 
I  had  gained  in  Italy  during  a 
sojourn  at  B6me,  I  percervied  it  i^ 
coeded  from  the  hpa  of  an.  Italian, 
with  whom  I  had  formed  an  inidmato 
acquointanoe,  of  tho  name  of  Paolo 
Lantcma,  and  who,  in  conjunction 
with  Tadous  other  young  Bomang, 
had  given  me  the  ntuno  of  *JX 
Matto.^  I  am,  however,  somewhat 
recompensed  for  the  rather  dubious 
compliment  by  the  &ct  that  a  club, 
<  I  Matti,' had  been  formed  in  faKWOor 
of  and  named  i^r  me. 

I  was  glad  to  meet  my  old  friend, 
and  we  both  adjoumed  to  one  of  the 
numerous  cc/fy  ckantauta,  forming 
the  chief  attraction  of  the  Esbokieh, 
witli  their  prima  donnas,  baUerinoB, 
&c.,  where  we  seated  ourselves  at 
a  table  on  which  lay  II  Carriers 
d'JSgitto. 

'  What  has  this  to  do  with  Abys- 
sinia?' I  hear  some  one  impatiently 
exclaim. 

Everything,  gentle  reader ;  for  if 
I  had  not  been  walking  that  sd^ 
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same  evenmg  in  the  Esbekiehy  and 
had  not  met  that  self-same  friend^ 
Paolo,  sorra  a  bit  would  Abyssinia 
have  seen  of  me,  or  I  of  it.  For  on 
that  eyening  I  did  what  I  never  did 
before.  I  picked  np  the  Carriere, 
and  glancing  over  it  neheld  a  para- 
grapn,  Ipregioneri  inglesi  nelt  AbU- 
sinia,  TheconreisationtTiinednpon 
the  snbjeet,  and  Paolo,  knowing  a 
part  of  the  country  around  Chartoum 
and  Senaar^  plied  mo  with  such 
marvellous  accounts  of  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  the  abundance  of 
game,  and  ^a  wealth  to  be  accu- 
mulated tiiere  by  various  means, 
that  I  resolved  to  penetrate  to  the 
h'on's  den  myself^  and,  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  my 
friend,  started  a  few  days  afterwards 
an  my  voyage  southwards  up  the 
Nile;  and  afber  the  usual  course  of 
lazy,  dreamy  existence,  sailing  past 
iiie  onsient  monnments  of  yoie,  or 
gazing  at  the  groupe  of  feathery 
palms  standing  omt  q^UBst  tiie  deep- 
blue  sky,  arrived  in  safe^  at  AsBuan, 
the  first  cstamct*  Instead  of  follow- 
ing the  stereotyped  route,  being 
dragged  timmgh  the  rapioa  by  a 
crowd  of  half-naked  Arabs,  yelhog 
and  fifaifddng,  *  YenaL-abonk'ing,'  * 
each  otiier^  I  detenniaed  to  go  the 
direct  caravan  way  to  Cfaaxtoum, 
thus  avoiding  the  cirouitous  bends 
jGnroied  by  the  Nils  between  these 
imo  poixte,  Asnian  and  Chartoum. 

Fortunately  for  me  there  was  a 
party  of  Arab  traders  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Chartoum  the  day  after  my 
arrival  in  AsBuan,  and  gladly  availing 
myself  of  the  opportmity,  I  bought 
me  a  faorse  of  true  Arab  breed  Ibr 
ten  Napoleons,  and  equipped  and 
acooutrsd  cpiite  ^  la  iUroo,  joined 
ttiein  for  woe  or  forweal.  We  had 
a  delightfol  journey.  The  hot  sun, 
burning  down  into  ODsfB  faoe^  made 
^e  blood  BvnXL  through  the     ' 


filling  the  breast  with  the  f^ree,  wild 
emotions  whi<^  raise  one's  animal 
spirits  to  liie  highest  pit<di  of  excite- 
ment. A  close  ehase,  neck  and  neck, 
every  musde^  straining,  the  wind 
rushing  against  the  glowing  checfr, 
and  the  bright  eye  glistenmg  as  the 
space  between  fox  and  hounds  grows 
less  and  less,  is  the  nearest  approach 
*  May  yoar  giTmdfiither  be  caraed^ 
'Tcnal-aboak.' 


to  the  unshackled  life  of  the  wide, 
unbounded  desert,  with  its  dangers 
from  beast  and  man.    However,  I 
will  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  the 
journey  from  Assuan  to  Chartoum, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  leaving  Assuan,  but  imme- 
diately plunge  mto  mediaa  res,  and 
commence  the  narrative  of  the  jour- 
ney which  took  me  to  the  court  of 
bis  imperial  majesty  Emperor  Theo- 
dore, by  the  grace  of  Gk!a  sovereign 
of  Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia.    Con- 
tinuing my  journey  in  the  same 
manner  as  hitherto^  in  companv  of 
some  two  dozen  traders,  on  their 
way  to  Matamma,  we  kept  along  the 
banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  our  first 
halting-place  being  El  Eilfoun,  after 
having   lunched  at   the   ruins   of 
Sobah;  lunch  consisting— list,  0  ye 
porvcQfors  of  pic^nics  and  satisfiers 
of  the  gourmand  appetite,  Picca- 
diilian  Fortnum  ana  Mason— con- 
siBlang,  say  I,  of  onoumbers  sliced 
into  sour  milk,  and  (mions  with  the 
juke  sqtieezod  out  for  a  flavour  and 
relish  I  The  evening  shades  brought 
us  to  £1  Hassalat,  and  the  ever- 
lasting, unvarying  supper  of  pillau, 
boiled  fowl,  and  sour  milk.    It  was 
impossible  to  obtain  any  fresh  milk 
by  fidr  means,  for  the  Arabs  evi- 
dently consider  it  as  mad  to  drink 
frerii  milk  when  they  can  get  sour, 
as  we  do  vke  versd,  so  I  took  matters 
into  my  own  hands,  and  milked  the 
cows  and  goats  myself.     Thus  a 
course  of  four  days'  eating,  sleep- 
ing, and  riding  brought  us  to  Abu 
Harras,  shortly  before  which  stands 
the  tomb  of  a  holy  man,  Wely  el 
Shetkh— the  Tomb  of  the  Sheikh— 
where  my  Moslem  companions  told 
their  beads  and  invok^  the  good 
man's  blessing  upon  their  enter- 
prise—slave trade.    There  seem  to 
be  no  lack  of  pious  Moslem  saints 
about  this  part  of  the  country, 
dead  or  alive,  for  after  leaving  Abu 
Harras,  and  following  the  course  of 
the  Baiohad,  our  next  halting-place 
was  a  miserable  village,  containing 
a  mosque,  Shereef  Yakoub.    This 
Yakoub,  during  the  course  of  his 
life,  had  made  four  pilgrimages  to 
Mecca,  and  thus  well  earned  the 
green  turban,  which  is  looked  upon 
in  his  native  village  with  exireme 
veneration  and  respect. 
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The  ooaotry,  vliich  had  been  aa 
open,  extensive  plain,  of  luxuriant 
vegetation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  river,  and  merging  towards  the 
east  into  the  boundleas  ocean  desert, 
graduaUy  became  more  mountain* 
ous,  and  on  the  cTcning  of  the  eighth 
day  we  atrlTed  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  plateau  forming  the  outworks 
of  AbyasiniA  proper,  and  dividing 
the  Atbara  from  the  Bachad.  The 
river  foaming  and  rushing  over  huge 
blocks  of  rode,  or  softly  gliding 
through  the  efaady  recesses  of  a 
tropioftl  vegetation,  teeming  with 
fontastio  parasites,  and  resounding 
with  the  roar  of  lions,  and  the  bellow* 
ing  of  the  hippopotami,  and  bu£Uoes 
crashing  through  the  gigantic  ub- 
derwood,  explained  to  tlto  fall  ttn 
yearning  an  ohl  traveller  through 
these  IregiooB  most  experience  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  his  fonner  ad- 
ventures, amd  account,  too,  fbr  the 
glowing,  extiavagant  terms  some, 
and  especially  these  parts  of  Africa, 
are 'often  described  in.  Wonderful 
stories  did  my  companions  relate  to 
me  of  inexhaustible  mines  of  gold 
and  marveUoos  gems  fovmd  in  the 
bed  and  vicinity  of  this  river  Bachad, 
during  ito  ooume  in  the  GMlabat, 
savouring  strongly  of  the' Arabian 
Nights'  m  their  extravagance;  but 
eagerly  as  I  sought  for  the  precious 
metal  I  found  none,  exceptmg  now 
and  then  a  little  g<dd  sand,  though 
there  certainly  is  a  considerable 
quantity  gained  by  the  various 
Gallas  tribes. 

On  the  evening  of  tiie  deventh 
day  we  left  the  Bachad,  and  struck 
off  eastwards,  somewhat  to  the  north 
of  a  magnifloent  mcontain  group, 
some  14,000  or  16,000  foet  high, 
the  Bjebel  MatlNna,  and  following 
the  caravan  route  tmoi  Senaar  to 
Matamnia,  where  we  arrived  after 
a  fotiguing  journey  through  a  wild 
broken  country,  mounting  and  de* 
soending  all  day  Icag. 

On  approaching  the  village,  Boam 
fifty  or  eighty  Tougrounees  rushed 
at  us,  brandishing  their  weapons 
in  a  most  ominous  foshion ;  but  on 
learning  that  we  were  all  good  Mos* 
lems,  wd  no  aeeursed  Eaflb%  the 
hubbub  subsided,  and  we  learned 
that  their  mortal  enemies,  the  Beni 
Nimmer,  or  Children  of  the  Tiger, 


prowling  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  tales  they  reialed  of  the  chiet 
of  this  tribe  were  bj  no  means  c&l- 
ealated  te  inspire  one  with  courage, 
when  in  danger  of  fialling  into  his 
power.  For  instance,  the  foUowiDg 
little  anecdote  will  snflke  to  illos- 
trate  the  Nimmer^i  propensitieK. 

One  day,  when  he  wasengaged  in 
patting  down  a  rebellion  in  aniaoee 
wift  the  Turks,  an  old  woman  1^ 
peared  before  him,  eomrplainiBg  that 
one  oi  his  soldiers  ImmI  drmk  a 
quart  of  milk  without  pflfjing  her 

'  Would  you  leoognJBB  the  xnao, 


'  Yes,  because  upon  his  aim  he—' 
'Bilence!'   bellowed   the  Tiger, 

and  oid^!ed  all  his  man  to  stand 

up  in  rank  and  file.     The  old 

woman  pointed  one  out 
'Did  you  dxak  this  wmmA 

milkf 

*  No;  I  asffer  avw  bar  befoie  is 
aU  my  lift.' 

'Have  you  drunk  aaymSkatan 
iDHlay?* 
'  Not «  drop.' 

*  And  yoo,  O  wonasn,  pscsM  ii 
saying  this  is  the  man  f 

'  r Allah,  VAUah!  itlsthsnuDr 
oiiedtheoldwitdL 

'Out  Um  cfpmr  owkwd  te 
Tiger;  'we  will  sea' 

In  a  fow  momsDte  ttM  barbsiotB 
order  was  executed,  sbmI  the  un- 
digested milk  prayed  the  truth  of 
the  womanf s  asBsrtiaiL 

'  Bere  is  your  msnegr,'  said  He 
Tiger,  handtng  her  »bo«tt  one  fs^ 
tiling  sterling.  «  if  you  had  lied, 
the  same  fS^  ivonld  htm  been 
yours.' 

Tbk  centle  tribe,  m  flheiUi  Ali 
Eflisndi  Idndly  infomed  ma,  were 
at  present  intetingtheroofaalivM 
about  to  take^  to  wit:  the  roid 
ihsn  Matannna  to  Gondar;  sod  he 
strongly  advised  me  to  give  up  all 
thoua^ts  of  wiuturing  to  eontmne 
my  journey  yet  awhBe,  tboag^  it 
certainly  was  of  "veiy  little  oonae- 
quence  wbMec  I  esonped  their 
hands  or  not,  as  long  as  IwwbeDt 
00  putting  myself  mto  tiie  Abi^s- 
sinian  Stotan's-^  Afrit,'  as  he  called 
him— unmercifhl  power;  whowinhe 
was  perfectly  right,  for  as  I  finiuy 
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inteniTed  to  penetrate  to  this  Ethio- 
pian Castle  Dangerous^  I  was  fully 
prepared  to  take  toj  share  of  dan- 
gers on  the  way.  Sa  I  thanked  the 
Sheikh  f(»  hie  adTioe,  and  asked  him 
for  gnidee  and  an  escort  as  far  as 
Woehnee.  The  guides  Sheikh  All 
was  ready  to  fonush,  but  as  to  the 
escort,  he  knew  of  none  who  would 
dare  to  risk  an  ^coanter  with  the 
Nimmer.  I  could  leaye  Matamma 
is  three  or  four  days,  he  said,  when 
there  would  be  a  small  party  going 
to  Woohnee,  who  would  undertake 
to  act  aa  guides  and  interpreters. 
Three  or  four  days,  therefore^  I  had 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  sfcay  in 
Matamma,  and  bidding  good-m^t 
to  Sheikh  AJi,  retired  to  my  bed, 
tiiere  to  dream  irf  all  maaner  of 
-wonderful  tlungs,  till  the  morning 
aun,  beating  jv^  my  fftoe,  awoke 
me.  After  haTing  dlTested  myself 
of  the  iwriens  specimens  of  the  en- 
tomological world,  light  and  heavy 
cavalry,  wbieh  had  bees  attacking 
me  dtuing  the  greater  part  of  the 
nigkt,  I  wrat  to  pay  my  reqieots  to 
Sheikh  Ali,  and  also,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  scMnefthing 
edil^  for  my  aaflning  stomach  to 
allay  its  cravings. 

On  enteeing  the  divan,  I  saw 
that  Sheikh  Ali  waa  engaged  in 
«4jn%ing  a  case  that  had  just  been 
brought  on.  He  immediately  arose 
on  my  entrance,  and  invited  me  to 
take  a  seat  at  his  side.  I  did  so, 
and  dkeoted  my  attention  to  the 
case  going  on^  The  complainant, 
a  widow  woman,  fair,  &t,  imd  forty, 
or  rather  Uaek,  fat,  and  forty,  ac- 
cused her  brother-in-law  of  stealing 
certain  moD^s»wfaieh  the  defendant, 
however,  asserted  to  have  been  ab* 
sfeEacted  by  his  nepliew,  the  widow's 
own  son.  The  voeiforation,  the 
bodily  eoQfeortions>  the  shrieking 
and  yelling,  with  which  each  asse- 
verated his  own  innooeaQee,  were  the 
nearest  aj^roadi  to  the  confusion 
at  the  Tower  of  Babd  anyone  could 
well  imagme.  The  vfflajnoua  phy- 
siognonqr  of  the  nnde,  as  oontrasled 
witibi  the  frank,  open  eoontenanee  of 
the  boy,  left  very  little  doabt  in  my 
mind  aa  to  who  the  real  culprit 
was.  A  happy  thought  struck  me. 
Amongst  mv  various  medical  in- 
stramentB  I  had  brought  an  electro- 


magnetic machine  with  me,  with 
which  I  intended  to  astonish,  the 
natives.  Begging  the  Sheikh  to 
delay  the  case  a  few  minutes,  whilst 
I  sent  a  Eavass  to  bring  me  the 
machine,  which  in  due  coum  ap- 
peared, to  the  very  great  astcmish- 
ment  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
I  deared  the  Sheikh  to  allow  me  to 
interrogate  the  uncle,  and  AT^miTiA 
into  the  case.  He  agreed,  evidently 
rather  surprised  at  my  request,  bat 
not  knowing  what  I  inten&d  doing. 
With  mock  solemnity  I  opened  the 
madiine,  and  adjusting  the  eon* 
ductors,  addressed  the  eontending 
parties. 

'Sekdd!  amightyspirit!  Mighty 
in  the  air,  in  the  earth,  in  fiie  and 
water ;  equally  mighty  by  day  and 
by  night.  O  Effendi,  if  thou  art 
innocent,  it  shall  be  proved ;  if  thou 
art  guil^,  thine  own  mouth  shall 
declare  it  But  first,  approadi  tfaon^ 
0  son  of  the  widow,  and  free  ttiy- 
self  from  the  susmcion  resting  upon 
thee!' 

Deep  sileDce.  'Enery  one  gazed 
intently  at  the  mysterious  instru- 
ment, wondering  what  the  issue 
would  be.  The  lad  took  hold  of 
the  eenductors,  loudly  crying  out — 

'  Y'Allah,  VAllah,  ana  mush  el 
haraxniyehr  (By  Allah!  I  am  not 
the  robber !) 

Thazenpon  I  set  the  machine  in 
motiim,  taking  good  care,  however, 
to  interrupt  t£e  current^  so  that  he, 
of  course,  felt  nothing  at  all.  He 
turned  a  little  pale  when  the  wheels 
began  whirring  round,  but  evinced 
no  other  s^gns  of  fear.  I  then  pro- 
nouneed  him  innocent  The  uncle, 
who  had  at  first  exhibited  consider- 
able uneasiness,  plucked  up  tke 
courage  on  seeing  that  this  mvs- 
terioos  affair  had  no  eiieet  upon  his 
son;  and,  taking  the  condnetoKS 
into  his  hands  with  an  air  of  bia* 
vado^  assured  the  company  that  aa 
little  as  he  had  stolen  tne  money  aa 
little  was  he  afiraid  of  this  'safaat- 
giaonr'  —  'heretio  watch,'  aa  he 
called  it  I  began  to  turn  the 
handle,  still  intemipting  the  cur- 
rent, till  I  had  got  it  up  to  fall 
speed,  and  then  turned  the  whole 
force  of  the  powerful  machine  on  to 
Imn.  The  contortions  the  poor 
wretch  was    immediately  thrown 
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into,  the  conTtdsioiiB  in  his  arms, 
the  livid  pallor  of  fear  and  agony, 
and  the  slirielcs  and  yells  he  gave 
ntterance  to,  Trere  something  hor* 
rible  to  behold,  and  oommnnioated 
no  small  portion  of  fright  to  the 
whole  andicnce. 

'  Aman,  aman  T  he  shrieked.  '  I 
have  stolen  the  money!  For  the 
sake  of  thy  fiather's  soul,  0  Effendi, 
have  mercy  I  Aman,  aman!'  (Grace, 
grace!) 

In  silent  dignity  I  resumed  my 
place,  amidst  the  hum  of  wander 
from  the  mnltitnde.  Most  amusing 
was  it  also  to  observe  how  the 
Sheikh  hroiself  shrank  from  a  too 
close  proximil^  to  the  wonderful 
machine,  evidently  fearing  it  might 
draw  out  some  of  Yam  own  little 
propensities. 

This  episode  vested  me  with  no 
little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Matamma,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  the  Beni  Nimmer,  I  was 
easily  enabled  to  procure  guides  to 
Woohnee,  the  first  town  of  any  im- 
portance in  Abyssinia  proper. 

Leaving  the  Djebel  Matbara  on 
the  right,  we  left  Matamma,  and 
9^£X  a  ride  of  about  ten  miles, 
arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Goang, 
along  the  left  side  of  which  the 
regular  caravan  route  was  laid. 
The  country  was  very  beautiftd, 
intersected  with  wild  forests,  and 
mountains  or  ravines,  ahnost  totally 
uninhabited  by  any  human  being. 
The  whole  of  the  first  day  we  tra- 
versed these  dense  forests,  whose 
thick  f:}liage  prevented  even  the 
glowing  rays  of  an  African  sun 
from  penetrating  to  their  dark, 
sombre  recesses,  the  homes  of  in- 
numerable beasts  of  prey,  where 
the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
roar  of  lions,  the  wailing  cry  of 
jackals  and  hynnas,  and  the  crash- 
ing of  buffaloes  through  the  en- 
tangled brushwood  and  jungle 
canes.  Our  first  halting-place  was 
at  Birdaka,  a  miserable  place ;  and 
g^ad  was  I  to  exchange  their  native 
filth  for  the  fresh  night  air,  with 
but  the  deep-blue  stfury  skies  for 
a  canopy.  Betimes  we  started  the 
next  morning,  for  I  hoped  to  be 
able  to  reach  Wochnee  on  the  after* 
noon  of  the  third  day.  Unfor- 
tonately  for  my  plan,  however,  my 


guides  had  taken  a  quantity  of 
meressa,  a  kind  of  hydromd,  with 
them,  whioh  they  pnqpaie  Iran 
honey  and  the  juice  or  sap  of 
various  trees,  chiefly  of  the  palm, 
and  whioh  is  of  a  most  intozicatiBg 
nature.  The  second  evening  after 
our  departure,  having  shot  a  gazelle, 
they  made  a  mght  of  it,  imbibing 
suon  a  quantity  of  this  bevecace 
that,  instead  of  being  in  the  wilos 
of  Abyssinia,  I  fancied  mvself  tnma- 
ported  to  the  woods  and  groves  of 
Mount  Olympus,  or  assisting  at  the 
bacchanalian  orgies  of  Silenus  and 
his  crew.  But  when  the  meresaa 
came  to  an  end,  and  hnsohiach  was 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  depth  to 
which  a  heated  and  depiavea  ima- 

far  below  tibe  level  of  a  brui 
passes  all  oonoeptian. 
IS  a  mixture  of  opium,  cantharides» 
honey,  and  nut-flour,  combined  with 
some  other  herbs,  which  would  seem 
to  counteract  the  somnoleney  ii^ 
duoed  by  the  opium.  1310  e£foot 
of  this  composition  upon  the  human 
frame  is  most  disastrous,  though  it 
varies  with  different  oonstitutioDa, 
generally  bringing  out  the  chief 
animal  ohasaoteristio  c^  the  man— 
either  his  love  of  blood  or  of  sensual 
excesses.  In  consequence  of  these 
oi^es  at  various  times,  it  took  us 
fourteen  days  to  arrive  at  Wochne^ 
not  more  than  three  days  being 
necessary. 

Wochnee  lies  on  the  banks  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Goang,  named  the 
Gellerat,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mata- 
challa  Mountains,  and  sunounded 
by  dense  forests.  It  is  the  chief 
market  of  Western  Abyssinia,  where 
the  Bedouins  of  the  Soudan  farhig 
their  horses,  and  the  southern  tribes 
of  the  Gallas  and  tiiie  Tigreans  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  and  eb(»iy  in  exdMnge 
for  various  other  products.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  salt  is  brought 
&om  Chartoum,  there  being  very 
little  or  none  in  tiie  dominions  of 
the  N^^,  where  it  is  also  used  aa 
a  currency,  though  not  to  one-tentii 
of  the  extent  assorted  by  soma 

When  Bas  Yakoob,  the  bead  of 
the  village,  heard  of  mv  arrival, 
he  bnmediately  despatched  four 
soldiers  to  summon  me  to  his 
presence,  against  which  there  was 
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no  pofisibiliiy  ci  appeal,  fbr  I  spoke 
no  Abyssinian,  and  they  no  Arabic. 
Ushered  to  the  great  man's  presenoe, 
he  Tery  oodly  infonned  me  that  first 
of  all  I  had  had  no  business  to  come 
to  Abyssinia,  and,  secondly,  onoe 
tbeie  I  might  consider  myself  lucky 
in  DomainiDg  there  in  possession  of 
toy  arms  and  legs;  as  fbr  eyer^ie* 
tnrning,  ikot  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  he  would  haye  to  fulfil  his  duty 
by  taking  me  as  a  present  to  King 
Theodore  at  once. 

'If  our  Negus  has  imprisoned 
your  consul  himself,  how  much 
more  must  yon,  who  are  merely  a 
subject  ci  this  consul,  be  confined 
dunng  his  Majeei^'B  pleasure/ 

I  was  ^erefore  to  consider  myself 
captire,  and  he  himself  would  ao- 
company  me  to  Qondar  the  next 
day,  witib  which  piece  of  intelligence 
a  hut  and  guard  were  allotted  to 
me.  I  soon  went  to  sleep,  although 
not  very  sure  whether  I  should 
wake  up  with  my  head  still  on  my 
shoulders  or  not 

Ihe  nest  morning,  however,  I 
found  myself  still  anatomically  un- 
changed, and  prepared  for  anything. 
Bas  Yakoob  had  donned  his  brave 
accoutrements,  and,  informing  me 
that  escape  was  out  of  the  question, 
drawiDg  my  attenti(xi  to  the  long 
lances  and  guns  of  my  guards,  four 
in  number,  ordeied  my  horse  to  be 
attached  to  that  of  a  gigantic  negro 
from  l^e  Soudan.  Thus  the  cor- 
t^  started.  Shortly  after  leaving 
Wochnee  we  crossed  the  river  Val- 
lachat,  and  skirting  the  mountain 
sides,  followed  its  course  to  a  small 
place  named  Woggara,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  a  village  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Dem- 
1)ea.  The  country  ccmsisted  of 
vooded  mountains  lying  in  short 
paialld  chains  from  east  to  west, 
sii^^y  inclined  to  the  north,  and 
fanning  fte  watershed  of  the  various 
sources  and  tributaries  of  the  Gk>ang. 
Ihe  height  of  these  mountams  varied 
from  4000  to  5000  feet,  the  highest 
parts  being  generally  the  two  ends. 
The  whole  country  is  very  similar 
in  character  and  formation  to  the 
Mala  Eapella,  Badowan  Bitowanjali 
mountains  in  Bosnia,  short  chains 
and  plateaus  thrown  irregularly 
together,  so  that  the  .traveller  is 
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always  either  ascending  or  de- 
scending. At  Woggara  we  were 
received  and  entertained  by  an  old 
patriarchal-looking  Jew,  who  had 
once  been  to  Alexaj^iria,  where  he 
had  picked  up  some  few  words  of 
Italian,  which  came  ia  very  usefully 
just  now.  On  askiDg  hun  what 
kind  of  a  man  King  Tneodore  was, 
he  very  emphatically  exclaimed, 
'Mezzo  diavolo  e  mezz'  AmharaT 
(Half  a  devil  and  half  an  Abys- 
sinian), which  was  very  assuring, 
considering  an  Abvssinian  himself 
is  akeady  half  a  devil.  Still,  on 
inquiry,  I  found  that  he  was  not 
wholly  disliked  by  the  people,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  his  energy  in 
putting  down  the  banditti,  who 
used  to  be  very  nearly  as  bad  as 
they  are  in  Italy. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  at  the 
source  of  the  Yallachat,  at  the  foot 
of  Mounts  Whamba  and  Meniwoak 
between  which  two  peaks  the 
path  led  into  a  wide  plateau,  or 
mountain  basin,  similar  to  Ander- 
matt  on  the  St.  Gothard  route, 
whence  we  perceived  the  broad  ex- 
of  Lake  Tsana  glittering  and 
in  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun.  The  scene  was  very  beautiful ; 
the  soft  verdure  of  the  surrounding 
plains  extending  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  rising  in  the  eastern  distance  to 
the  noble  peak  of  Mount  Gxmah ;  a 
group  of  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gafbt  and  De  vra  Tabor 
brought  back  the  beauties  of  English 
scenery,  ccxnbined  with  tropical 
luxuriance  and  Alpine  grandeur, 
most  vividly  to  the  imagination. 
From  the  great  height  of  tiie  bed  of 
Lake  Tsana,  6040  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  the  character  of  the 
countiy  around  is  quite  European^ 
the  chief  vegeteble  produce  consist- 
ing of  vines,  melons,  maize,  plums, 
and  the  timber,  chiefly  oak  and  a 
kind  of  fir  or  pine.  At  any  rate,  on 
reaching  the  shore  of  the  lake,  where 
we  encamped  in  a  maize  field,  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  the 
temperature  was  European  enough 
to  make  a  roaring  fire  very  welcome. 
My  companicms  were  rather  com- 
municative this  evening,  and  told 
me  marvellous  stories  of  a  wonderful 
saint,  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten 
his  name,  and  whose  sufferings  put 
3  D 
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St.  Stylltes  entirely  into  the  shade. 
For  five  years  he  lay  in  a  cage,  only 
allowing  his  body  one  position  to  lie 
in ;  ten  more  he  passed  in  a  cayem. 
where  he  neyer  beheld  the  sun,  and 
only  took  tibe  air  at  night  protected 
by  the  wild  beasts  from  all  harm. 
Still  ten  years  longer  he  lay  on  a 
naked  rock  fall  in  the  boming  rays 
of  the  son;  and,  as  if  that  had  not 
made  him  mad  enough  to  be  en- 
titled to  canonisation,  he  took  to  the 
waters  of  Lake  Dembea,  where  he 
lay  fifteen  years  amongst  crocodiles 
and  hippopotami,  especially  pro- 
tected by  the  holy  Miriam  herself, 
till  at  last  his  legs  dropped  off, 
whidh  predons  relics  are  carefully 
preserved  in  tlie  parish  church  at 
Axmn,  which  is,  in  consequence,  a 
most  frequented  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. 

Sleeping  in  the  open  air  is,  no 
doubt,  very  romantic,  but  when  you 
haye  all  kinds  of  creepins  things, 
slimy  reptiles  with  a  hundred  legs 
crawling  over  your  face,  yon  soon 
awake  to  a  due  appreciation  of  what 
yon  hayen't  got---a  clean  bed,  and 
blankets  to  tuck  yourself  up  in.  I 
waa  neyer  so  glad  in  all  my  life  as 
when  the  sun  rose  and  waimed  my 
shiyering  frame.  I  felt  like  typhus, 
neryona  feyer,  and  ague,  all  rolled 
into  one,  and  yeiily  belieye  that  if 
I  had  not  taken  a  strong  dose  of 
quinine  that  I  should  haye  died 
tibat  day  of  a  complication  of  dis- 
ordaza  As  it  was,!  racoyered;  my 
zaoewasnotyetrun;  and,  continuing 
our  journey  through  the  fertile,  well- 
cultiyated  plains  of  Pereskie,  ar- 
riyed,  in  the  couxse  of  the  next  day, 
at  Gondar,  City  of  the  Priests,  the 
whilom  capital  of  Ab^pssinia.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  chief  dignitaries 
of  the  chuioh,  hence  its  appellation, 
and  of  the  Abuna  Salama,  present* 
patriarch  of  the  Abyssinian  church. 

Gondar  is  a  town  of  considerable 
antiquity,  built  along  the  sloping 
ridge  and  sides  of  a  hill  at  an  alti- 
tude of  some  7000  feet  aboye  the 
leyel  of  the  sea,  and  surmounted  by 
the  gimp  or  castle,  to  which  I  was  at 
once  led.  It  was  a  large,  irregular 
building,  of  massiye,  wdl-hewn  ma- 
sonry; the  walls  of  immense  thick- 
ness, and  some  parts  eyidently  very 
andeni    An  excellent  yiew  was 


obtained  from  this  eminence  over 
the  wide  plains  of  Dereskie  to  the 
mountains  of  Agaumeder  fringing 
the  southern  sky. 

I  had  not  much  time,  howeyer^  to 
admire  the  scenery,  for  a  number  of 
soldiers,  in  a  rather  Adamite  con- 
dition of  dress,  rushed  out  upon  us 
and  demanded  who  and  what  I  was, 
and  whether  I  had  brought  any 
presents  to  the  king.  On  answering 
m  the  negative,  and  adding '  besana,' 
only  myself,  tliey  shook  i£^eir  heads 
in  a  yery  ominous  fashion,  and  led 
me  through  the  massive  portal  into 
the  courtyard,  where  I  was  taken 
to  a  spacious  chamber  in  which  Bas 
Yakoob  bade  me  wait»  leaving  half  a 
dozen  men  to  guard  me  till  he  came 
back.  He  soon  made  his  reappear- 
ance in  company  with  a  person  whom 
I  recognized  by  his  habiliments  to 
be  a  priest,  though  I  might  have 
looked  in  vain  at  his  bloated,  sensual 
fJEU^e  for  any  external  evidence  of  the 
slightest  internal  fitness  for  his  post 
or  any  Christian  duties  whatever. 
This  gentleman  in  black  was  the 
Abuna  Salama  in  person,  and  had 
evidently  come  to  sloat  over  the 
misfortunes  of  the  heretic  Erank, 
and  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  proba- 
bilify  of  extorting  something  of 
value,  presents  or  money,  before  his 
imperial  majesty  shoula  prevent  it 
by  sending  the  possible  donor  out  of 
the  world. 

'  Siete  ancora  uno  di  questi  mala- 
detti  eretici,  gli  nemici  della  nostra 
santl^  religione  ?  (Are  you  anoUier 
of  those  accursed  heretics,  the 
enemies  of  our  holy  religion?).  'The 
religion  which  was  brought  to  ns.by 
the  Shunts  Freementius  and  Aede- 
lius  themselves?' 

'Non  e  co8i,santo padre,'  (Not  so, 
holy  father).  '  I  have  notlung  what- 
ever in  common  with  the  mia- 
sionaries,  my  business  as  doctor 
is  with  tiie  body  and  not  witii  the 
soul.' 

'Have  you  not  come  here  to 
strive  to  overthrow  our  ancient 
church,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  strife 
and  dissension  amongst  our  flock  ?* 

'Far,  £ar  be  it  from  me,  whose 
beard  is  but  scarcely  grown,  to  act 
against  the  wisdom  of  your  grey 
hairs.' 

'But  ye  are  aU  liars  and  robbezsy 
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you  i<^ngHfth.  Ton  oome  to  us  duh 
guised  aa  workmen,  pretend  to 
oocupy  yoniselveB  Bolely  with  your 
profession,  but  all  the  time  are 
undermining  the  authority  of  the 
church  and  mining  the  people.' 

'  Tour  Holiness  I  Englishmen,  as 
a  rule,  are  not  liars.  And  I  beg 
your  Holiness  to  remember  that  we 
are  both  men  of  the  world,  and  yery 
well  know  the  meaning  of  "  ruining 
the  people."  "We  can  easily  leave 
that  to  you.' 

This  seemed  to  stagger  him  some- 
what, but  he  soon  regained  his  self- 
possession,  launching  forth  into  a 
torrent  of  abuse  ag^onst  the  misr- 
8ionaries,Mes8rs.  Flad,  Stem^  Bosen- 
thal,  &c. 

'These  people,'  I  replied, 'have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  your  flock, 
but  have  limited  their  efforts  to  the 
conveiBion  of  the  Ealashas.  But 
even  supposing  they  have  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  their  authority,  you 
must  not  blame  us  for  it,  for  they 
are  no  Englishmen,  but  Geimans, 
consequently  we  are  not  responsible 
for  them. ' 

Again  was  the  Abuna  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  my  remark, 
and  rising,  bade  me  follow  him  to 
the  apartments  of  the  king.  We 
had  to  pass  through  a  number  of 
intricate  pasBages,  all  built  of  solid 
masonry,  which,  however  dilapi- 
pated  and  out  of  repair,  still  bears 
ample  evidence  of  the  great  strength 
the  place  must  formerly  have  pos- 


At  last  we  arrived  at  the  sandum 
eomdorum,  where  his  Abyssinian 
Majesty  was  to  be  seen  in  all  his 
glory.  The  room  was  small,  but 
crowded  with  articles  of  luxury. 
Bilks  and  damasks,  gold  and  silver 
brocades,  either  uaad  as  carpets  or 
laid  on  the  divan.  Surrounded  by 
his  guard  stood  the  man.  Stem 
named  the  Abyssinian  Wild  Beast, 
but  whose  appearance  at  the  time 
by  no  means  struck  me  as  unfavour- 
able. There  was  a  dignity  and 
grace  about  his  movements  which 
may  truly  be  termed  roval,  and  a 
calmness,  which,  with  his  determined 
cast  of  countenance  and  projecting 
under  jaw,  could  bv  no  means  be 
mistaken  for  want  of  wilL  In  &ct, 
he  is  dhstinate  in  the  highest  degree. 


and  the  piercing  glance  of  his  eye 
indicative  of  wild,  irresistible  pas- 
sion. He  is  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  well  and  strongly  built,  a 
frame  capable  of  great  endurance, 
with  a  mgh  forehead,  denoting  no 
mean  intellectual  capabilities;  but 
it  was  easy  to  observe  what  ravages 
a  continual  indulgence  of  his  love 
of  intoxicating  liquors  has  already 
caused  in  his  constitution,  and  the 
wild  look  with  which  he  surveyed 
me  only  too  plainly  showed  that  even 
then  he  was  under  the  influence  of 
some  recent  orgie. 

'Tou  are  an  Englishman?'  he 
asked  imperiously.  1  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  'How  could  you 
venture  to  enter  my  dominions  with- 
out my  previous  permission?* 

I  answered  that  I  had  intended  to 
have  done  so;  but  that  from  Ma- 
tamma  there  had  been  no  means  of 
communication  with  him,  and  that 
on  my  arrival  at  Wochnee,  Bas 
Yakoob  had  seized  and  brought  me 
to  Gondar. 

'And  here  you  will  remain  as 
long  as  your  head  is  on  your 
shoulders.'^ 

With  this  comfortable  assurance, 
he  gave  orders  to  lead  me  away. 
Naturally  I  inquired  what  my  crime 
or  offence  was  supposed  to  be. 

'  Oh !'  said  he,  'l do  not  knowyet. 
But  until  I  do,  the  gimp  is  the 
best  place  for  you.  Besides,  as  I 
have  already  imprisoned  your  con- 
sul and  other  countrymen,  you  can 
have  no  reason  to  be  parbcularDy 
friendly  disposed  towaxds  me ;  and 
whoever  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me.' 

'  Bat  what  ground  for  suspicion 
can  your  Mt^ty  have  against  me?' 

'You  English  are  aU  in  aplot 
against  me;  I  know  that,  what 
business  has  an  English  doctor  in 
Abyssinia?  He  comes  either  for 
curiosity  or  business.  The  first  is  very 
reprehensible;  the  second,  as  it  is 
not  ostensible,  must  be  00  also.  You 
have  come  to  spy  out  the  land,  no 
doubt' 

And  here,  upon  a  sign  from  his 
imperial  Majesty,  four  gigantic  fel- 
lows sprang  upon  me  and  hustied 
me  out  of  the  presence  in  a  most 
unceremonious  fashion,  too  painful 
to  be  described:  and  thus  ended 
2  X>  a 
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fny  first  interriew  Tdth  King  Theo- 
dore. 

The  looality  to  which  I  had  been 
led  after  my  fiist  audience  with  the 
king,  and  the  manner  in  which  I 
was  treated,  were  far  better  than  I 
expected ;  and  knowing  his  Majesty's 
penchant  for  trendunganns  and  legs 
from  the  bodies  of  Ins  nnfortonate 
Tictims,  I  congratolated  myself  on 
having  escaped  as  well  as  I  had,  at 
any  rate  ibr  the  time  being.  Kot 
far  firom  the  king^s  apartments  a 
long  low  gallery  connected  two  ports 
of  the  castle,  and  in  this  gallery, 
forming  a  place  of  imprisonment  for 
divers  Abyssinians  and  Moslems, 
amongst  whom  was  also  a  certain 
Armenian,  Serkis  Oiackigian,  was  I 
to  take  np  my  abode.  How  long  I 
shonldhavetoremainwas  an  interest- 
ing question  for  me  in  my  position, 
but  somehow  or  other  I  never  felt  any 
serious  misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate 
result.  In  &ct,  the  overpowering 
feeling  with  me  was  that  of  hunger, 
and  on  ascertaining  that  there  was 
nothing  eatable  to  be  obtained,  I 
became  perfectly  ravenons.  How- 
ever, the  Moslems,  though  captive, 
did  not  forget  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  and  sustained  their  reputa- 
tion for  hospitality  by  inviting  me, 
in  the  name  of  Allah,  to  partake  of 
their  repast.  After  dinner--«hall  I 
call  it?— 'I  became  comparatively 
comf(»*table,  and  twisting  up  a 
cigarette  with  some  tobacco  XHacki- 
gian,  who  spoke  excellent  Italian, 
had  given  me^  folt  inclined  to  banish 
all  thoughts  of  the  past  and  future, 
and  merely  live  for  the  present. 

But  when  the  sun  sank  lower  in 
the  western  sky,  pouring  his  golden 
rays,  tinged  with  evaiing  crim- 
son, through  the  barred  windows 
of  my  dungeon,  lighting  np  the 
squalid,  filthy  interior,  and  beaming 
upon  the  ghastly  features  of  the 
unhappy  creatures  who  had  been 
languishing  there  for  years,  a 
solemn  sadness  stole  over  me,  truly 
not  so  nmch  on  my  own  account, 
but  sorrow  for  the  ravages  in  mind 
and  body  a  crud  incarceration 
causes  upon  man,  when  the  noblest 
gift  of  nature— liberty  and  freedom 
— is  torn  away  from  him.  And  as 
the  soft,  fcdl  moon,  gradually  emerg- 
ing from  the  glowing  play  of  colours 


in  the  sonset  sky,  gained  the  ascen- 
dant overflooding  tiie  landscape 
around  with  her  misiy,  ethereal 
light,  forlorn  and  helpless  I  cer- 
tainly did  foel;  and  pressing  my 
burning  fooe  to  the  oold  iron  bars 
of  the  window  to  which  I  had  clam- 
bered np,  I  gave  fall  vent  to  my 
feelings,  and  managed  to  look  and 
feel  as  miserable  as  any  one  of  my 
companions  in  grief,  who  were  all 
steeped  in  the  deepest  sfaimber,  in 
blest  oblivion  of  all  their  woes.  I 
envied  them;  and  dosing  my  eyes 
strove  to  imitate  them.  Long  it 
was  before  I  succeeded-— not  before 
the  stars  began  to  paJe;  then  I  did 
at  last  mani^e  to  obfadn  »  Uttlo 
sleep. 

'0  blessM  boon  I  best  gift  of  God's  to  eartb. 

Soft  oomforter  of  grief;  all  hallowed  deep ! 
Sweet  harbinger  of  peace,  from  earlieat  birth 
UoUl  «he  abadm  of  doath  ammid  as  creep  t 
Wbo^  with  his  acUog  heart  ono  deaert  dearth 
Throu^  the  long  mldaii^t  hoora  doth  gfiev- 
ingweep 
Hath  not  Inyoked  thine  aid,  and  whlUt  the  hot 

teaiBflow, 
Veath  thy  proteeting  tvlogslliorgotteD  aU  hii 
woe? 

Towards  six  o'clock,  the  muJOSed 
up  figures  began  to  stretch  them 
sdves  and  yawn,  and  shortly  after- 
wacds  the  door  opened,  giving  in- 
gress to  a  long,  gaunt  figure  with 
a  green  turban  on,  bearing  a  number 
of  small '  fingan,'  or  ootSee^ci:^  and 
h  potful  of  fimgrant  Mocha,  which  ho 
dealt  out  at  about  one-eighth  of  a 
farthing  per  cup*  Ha^j'  Ibrahim, 
I  acknowledge  my  debt  to  tiiee,  0 
dispenser  of  the  eoisi^infiasioQ  I  He 
presented  me  with  a  cup  gratis^  as  a 
kind  of  welcome^  I  snppoee;  and 
sitting  down  by  the  M»  of  Ciacki- 
gian,  suppling  tfao&agrant  beven^e, 
and  blowing  the  equally  fragrant 
smoke  from  my  cigarette  into  the 
air,  listened  to  the  accounts  and 
anecdotes  he  related  to  me  ooncern- 
ing  King  Theodore. 

I  think  it  is  Herodotus  who  tells 
such  wonderful  stories  about  the 
Anthropophagi  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea»  which  are  only  to  bo 
eclipsed  by  the  still  more  marvellous 
ones  Bruce  thought  fit  to  relate; 
but  to  every  tale,  however  wild, 
there  is  generally  some  foundation; 
so  also  here :  for  if  not  exactly  canni- 
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€»al3,  or  lite  meat-eaten,  the  Abys- 
siniaoB  eertamly  do  indtilge  in  raw 
meat^  which  entails  a  very  unplea- 
sant conse(|ae8ice,  most  of  them  sof- 
fbring  firoin  time-worm.  To  rid 
thcmadveB  of  this  nnpleasant  visitor 
they  make  use  of  a  herb  termed 
koofifio;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale-^ 
no  less  a  one  iiuua  the  story  of  King 
Theodore's  rise  to  the  Abyssinian 
crown. 

Some  fbrty  years  aeo  there  liTed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gondar  a 
poor  widow,  who  gained  a  living  for 
herself  and  son  by  gathering  this 
herb,  konsso.  Her  son  was  named 
Kassa  Eooranya,  and  now  occupies 
the  thnme  of  the  once  so  mighty 
kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  whose  trea- 
sures Makada,  Queen  of  Sheba, 
brought  as  a  testimony  of  her  admi- 
ration to  King  ^iolomon  at  Jeru- 
salem. As  tzadition  hath  it,  when 
the  queen  returned  to  her  native 
land,  she  presented  it  with  a  proof 
of  the  admiration  King  Solomon 
had  had  for  her  in  the  shape  of  a 
son,  who  was  named  Menilek. 
fYom  this  Menilek,  who  eventuaUy 
became  King  of  Ethiopia,  Dedjas* 
HfiHo-MBrum,  the  &tber  of  our 
hero,  Kassa,  traced  his  descent,  and 
sometimes  his  mother  is  also  sup- 
posed to  be  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  great  Jewish  king.  The  tst- 
sions  vary.  At  the  death  of  his 
fiftther,  Kassa  was  placed  in  the 
monasteiyof  Tsohanker,  near  Lake 
Tai\ja,  where  he  was  to  have  been 
educated  as  a  priest  or  debtera. 

According  to  an  ancient    pzo- 

Sheoy,  a  mighty  man  named  Theo- 
orus  was  to  arise,  rescue  tbe  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  Turks, 
chase  them  ih>m  Europe,  and  destroy 
the  whole  Moslem  race  from  the 
fiice  of  the  earth.  Ttas  some  king 
^faa  also  destined  to  restore  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem  to  its  ancient 
splendour,  and  re-establish  the  Abys- 
sinian Church  in  all  its  paristine 
power  and  glory.  This  circum- 
stance exercised  no  small  influence 
on  the  mind  of  young  Kassa,  espe- 
cially after  he  had  become  versed  in 
the  legends  and  traditions  (tf  his 
coantiy  during  his  stay  at  Tsohan- 
ker, and  at  last,  like  Mohammed,  be 
began  to  apply  them  all  to  himself, 
♦Duke. 


and  believed  that  he  was  the  man 
destined  to  restore  the  ancient  kii^- 
dom  of  Ethiopia  to  its  tomer  power 
and  extent  This  fact,  coupled  with 
his  natural  indinationB!,  caused  him 
to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  give 
up  his  clerical  position,  and  ex- 
change the  prospects  of  a  mitre  for 
a  crown^  This  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  on  the  occasion  of 
Dedijas  Maza's  attacking  and  pillag- 
ing the  monastery,  from  which 
Kassa  only  managed  to  escape  with 
great  difficulty.  He  now  collected 
a  number  of  kindred  spirits,  and 
*  led  a  wild  robber's  life  until  he  felt 
himself  powerful  enough  to  attack 
Menene^  the  mother  of  the  nominal 
King  of  Abyfislm'a,Bas  AJiiand  who 
kept  the  province  of  Dembea  under 
her  rule.  As  soon  as  she  was  advised 
of  Kassa's  intentions  she  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  her  troops, 
and  led  them  against  the  daring 
intruder  to  punish  him  in  person ; 
but  at  the  first  shook  they  fled, 
unable  to  withstand  the  wild  impe- 
tuosity with  which  the  young  war- 
rior assailed  th^n,  and  there  re- 
mained no  other  choice  for  bar  but 
to  yield  up  the  province  of  Bembea 
to  him  as  her  vassal,  and  offer  him 
the  hand  of  her  granddaughter 
Tsoobedie.  Fortunate  in  love  and 
£9rtunate  in  war,  Kassa's  career  was 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  success. 
His  forces  increased  daily,  and 
atta(ddmg  one  prince  after  another 
he  soon  succe^ed  in  subjugating 
the  whole  of  the  country. 

At  divers  times  the  vanquished 
chieftains  rebelled  again,  and 
amongst  them  Menene,  who  sent 
out  one  of  h&s  generals^  Ounderad, 
against  him,  a  boasting  conceited 
Gascon  of  an  Abyssinian,  who  had 
sworn  to  take  Kassa  dead  or  alive. 
The  bat^  was  fought  near  Tchako, 
and  the  issue  most  disastrous  for 
Oundexad,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
with,  the  z«et  of  his  officers  who  had 
not  been  able  to  escape.  According 
to  an  ancient  custom  they  were  all 
invited  to  a  banquet,  and  Ounderad's 
fear  may  easily  be  conceived  when 
he  and  liis  fellow-prisoners  were 
each  served  with  a  bottle  filled  with 
some  black,  evil-smelling  mixture, 
which  might  be  poison,  and  cer- 
tainly was  not  rakee.    When  Kassa 
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had  amnsed  himself  snfficieDtly  at 
their  expense,  he  qtiietly  said,  '  My 
friends,  you  have  vary  justly  re- 
marked that  my  mother  was  but  a 
Kousso  woman;  and  that  reminds 
me  that  she  has  not  yet  sold  any- 
thing to>day.  It  is  but  reasonable, 
therefore,  that  you  should  buy  some 
of  her  ware.  Drink,  therefore,  my 
friends,  and  if  you  do  not  like  the 
flavour,  remember  that  it  is  at  least 
wholesome !'  and  therewith  he  forced 
each  one  to  empty  a  bottle  of  the 
horrible  pui^tive. 

Once,  naving  been  defeated  by 
Gkxsho,  a  powerful  prince,  he  had 
re-collected  his  scattered  forces,  and 
led  them  against  his  enemy  in  the 
yicinity  of  Lake  Dembea.  In  five 
minutes  he  had  again  lost  the  game : 
it  was  a  case  of  sauve  qui  pent,  and 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  did  Eassa 
manage  to  escape  with  some  thirty 
or  forl^  of  his  companions,  and  sees 
refuge  among  the  reeds  and  jungle 
bordering  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
Scarcely  had  they  found  a  hiding- 
place,  nowever,  when  GJocho  him- 
self came  upon  them,  and  shouted 
from  the  back  of  his  horse — 

'  Who  will  take  me  this  "  Kollenya" 
— this  vagabond  prisoner?* 

But  scarcely  had  the  words 
slipped  out  of  his  mouth  when  a 
bullet  pierced  his  brain,  and  he 
sank  dead  to  the  ground.  The 
•  Kollenya '  had  aimed  well.  With- 
out hesitation,  Eassasprang  forward, 
tore  the  ensanguined  covering  from 
the  head  of  his  fallen  enemy,  and 
cried  to  the  men  of  Gocho— 

'  Behold,  your  leader  is  dead,  and 
ye  are  but  dead  dogs  before  me; 
what  will  ye  do  V 

Discouraged  by  the  death  of  their 
prince,  and  filled  with  a  certain 
admiration  for  the  daring  and  cou- 
raige  of  the  young  warrior,  most  of 
the  men  submitted  and  joined  him, 
whilst  the  rest  were  massacred  by 
the  returning  fugitives. 

The  most  powerful  enemy  Kassa 
had  to  contend  against  was  the 
vice-king  of  Tigre,  Chibie,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  great  popularity, 
arising  f^om  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  able  to  have  kept  his  province 
in  a  state  of  peace  for  a  term  of 
twenty-three  years,  whilst,  on  the 
oth£<r  hand,  Eassa  had  gained  the 


sympathies  of  all  the  young  chival- 
rous Abyssinians  by  his  darmg  war- 
like character,  and  the  success  that 
attended  all  his  undertakings. 

When  Oubie  received  the  sum- 
mons to  submit  to  Eassa  and  ao- 
knowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord, 
holding  his  province  of  Tigre  in  fief, 
he  entered  upon  a  Fabian  policy, 
sending  Eassa  money  and  presents 
by  the  hand  of  his  'belatta,*  or 
general,  Eokobie,  to  whom  he  had 
entrusted  the  delicate  mission  of 
arranging  the  question  in  abeyance. 
Eassa  very  soon  discovered  the  true 
character  of  this  man;  and  after 
having  signed  some  temporary 
agreement,  entered  into  a  plot  by 
which  Oubie  was  to  be  betrayed 
and  dethroned,  and  he  himself 
raised  to  the  sununit  of  his  ambition 
to  the  Abyssinian  throne. 

When  he  had  once  arranged  hid 
plans,  Eassa  soon  gave  Oubie  to 
understand  that  he  must  stake  Ms 
fortune  on  the  sword.  The  two 
forces  met  in  thefplains  of  Dereskie, 
and  a  sanguinary  struggle  took 

glace,  during  which  Eokobie,  faith- 
il  to  Eassa,  detached  his  troops  and 
turned  against  his  old  master.  Oubie 
was  taken  prisoner,  his  son  Chetan 
killed,  and  the  Amharas  remained 
masters  of  the  field,  thus  leaving 
Eassa  chief  of  the  whole  country. 
When  Eokobie  presented  himself  to 
Eassa,  expecting  to  reap  the  reward 
of  his  treachery,  Eassa  very  coolly 
said,  'I  will  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  a  traitor  !*  The  unfortu- 
nate man  was  cast  into  the  dungeons 
of  Tschelga,  where  he  remains  to 
this  day.  This  battle  of  Dereskie 
was  fought  in  February,  1855,  and 
the  next  day  Eassa  entered  the 
church  with  great  pomp  and  display, 
which  had  been  erected  by  a  German 
botanist,  Dr.  ScMmper,  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Oubie.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour,  Eassa  receiving  the  crown 
from  the  hands  of  the  Abuna,  under 
the  title  of  Theodore  IL  A  crowned 
head  is,  however,  by  no  means 
bedded  on  roses  in  Abyssinia,  and 
Theodore's  progress  was  consider- 
ably retarded  by  different  rebellions 
headed  by  various  chiefe,  of  whom  the 
most  powerful  was  a  certain  Ne- 
gousie,  and  a  man  named  Qtaxet,  who 
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made  himself  notorious  in  onr  own 
coontry  by  the  murder  of  the  British 
consnl,  Mr.  Plowden^  a  particular 
friend  and  supporter  of  Theodore. 
At  the  time  of  his  mnrder  Theodore 
-was  warring  against  Negousie,  but 
on  the  news  reaching  him  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  his  friend>  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Woggarra  forced 
the  rebel  to  accept  battle.  Garet,  a 
man  of  great  agility  and  courage^ 
dashed  at  the  king,  and  threw  bis 
lance  at  him,  which  would  ineyitably 
have  pierced  his  breast  had  not  Mr. 
Bell  interposed  his  own  body,  thus 
sacrificing  his  life  for  the  man  to 
whose  services  he  had  devoted  him- 
sell  This  Mr.  Bell,  after  leading  a 
htmter'B  life  on  the  banks,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  blue  Nile,  had 
strayed,  during  the  course  of  his  ad- 
venturous life,  to  the  wilds  of  Abys- 
ednia,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Tbeodore  in  the  year  1854. 
One  of  those  extraordinary  attach- 
ments^  which  bafOie  all  theories, 
seems  to  have  sprung  up  between 
the  two  men,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
fiust  that  Theodore  knows  as  much 
as  he  does  of  European  afiiurs,  and 
gained  a  knowledge  immeasurably 
beyond  any  acquaintance  we  may 
have  of  the  internal  institutions  or 
character  of  his  own  country.  The 
feeling  with  which  Bell  regarded  this 
enigmatical  compound  of  tyra^y 
and  generosity,  cruelty  and  kind- 
ness, was  a  sort  of  hero  worship. 
At  m'ght  he  lay  down  before  the 
door  of  his  royal  master  h'ke  a  dog, 
and  Theodore  ever  appreciated  the 
truthfulness  and  devotion  of  his 
fiuthfnl  friend.  One  anecdote  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  bond  between 
the  two  in  a  striking  manner.  Bell 
had  demanded  justice  from  the  king 
for  some  man  who  had  been  wronged 
by  the  likaouent  or  judges,  and  re- 
membermg  an  ancient  custom  in 
Abyssinia,  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
fully  armed  with  spear  and  sword, 
and  presented  himself  before  the 
king,  who  was  seated  at  the  opening 
of  his  tent  surrounded  by  his  nobles 
and  chieftains.  Bell  immediately 
launched  into  a  speech  full  of  the 
most  bitter  reproaches  and  catting 
truth,  reproving  him  for  his  iyranny 
and  cruelty,  and  held  him  up  before 


the  assembled  nobles  as  an  example 
to  take  warning  by.  Theodore  re- 
mained silent.  In  the  evening  when 
he  and  Bell  were  about  to  seat  them- 
selves at  supper,  the  king  arose  and 
left  the  tent  without  speaking ;  in  a 
few  minutes  he  again  returned, 
bearing  a  large  stone  round  his 
neck,  and  prostrated  himself  before 
his  friend.  According  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  country  he  owed  this  re- 
paration to  the  man  he  had  wronged, 
and  he  wished  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  only  prepared  to  enforce  the 
laws,  but  also  to  submit  to  them 
himself.  Bell  sprang  up  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  and  implored  him  never 
to  forget  the  dignity  and  vemect  he 
owed  himself  again,  and  the  two 
were  greater  friends  than  ever.  Bell 
held  the  office  of  Likamankua,  one 
of  the  four  officers  who  wear  the 
same  costume  as  the  king  in  war 
time;  and,  though  this  post  entails 
neither  property  nor  rewa^^  being 
merely  a  title  of  rank,  it  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  the  chivalrous  Abys- 
sinians. 

When  Theodore  had  onoe  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  the  various  chief- 
tains and  rebels  against  his  authority, 
he  began  to  institute  a  series  of  re- 
forms which,  had  he  lived  in  another 
country  and  in  other  times,  would 
have  gained  him  a  reputation  as 
great  as  that  of  Frederick,  or  Feter 
the  Great 

According  to  his  ideas  he  fancied 
that  he  could  reconstruct  the  an- 
cient Ethiopian  empire  from  the  tra- 
ditions and  history  which  had  been 
handed  down  from  lather  to  son, 
and  re-estabUsh  the  ancient  king- 
dom in  all  its  pristine  glory,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  strange  and 
foreign  elements.  After  the  war  in 
1856  he  published  a  proclamation 
calling  t^pon  every  one  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  return  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  fathers.  The  command 
was  enforced  with  Draconian  se- 
verity, and  things  were  made  possible 
that  could  never  have  been  accom- 
plished elsewhera    For  instance : — 

The  inhabitants  of  Tishba,  an  in- 
corrigible nee  of  robbera  and  ban- 
ditti, assembled  one  day,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  and  demanded  Theodoce's 
permission  to  follow  the  occupation 
of  their  fathers. 
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*  And  nrhat  is  this  occupation  ?' 
aaked  the  king. 

^  Highway  robbery  I  And  this  ooi 
occupation  has  been  sanctioned  and 
licensed  by  King  Dayid  the  Great/ 
was  the  nuve  and  boasting  answer. 

'Hearken!'  said  Theodore,  'that 
is  a  dangerous  oconpation ;  I  should 
strongly  adyise  you  to  choose  some 
other  one.  Settle  down  in  the  plains 
of  Lamghe.  I,  myself,  will  famish 
you  with  cattle  and  ploughs.  Be- 
lieye  me  that  will  be  more  to  your 
advantage.' 

But  he  spoke  in  Tain;  highway* 
men  they  were  and  highwaymen 
they  intended  to  remain.  Theodore 
appeared  to  give  way  to  their  wishes 
and  dismissed  th^n.  Proud  and 
selfHsatisfied  at  their  having  intimi- 
dated the  king,  as  they  thought,  they 
went  their  way,  but  were  not  a  little 
astonished  to  find  that  if  there  was 
a  law  of  King  David's  sanctioning 
tiieir  occupation  of  robbery,  thero 
was  also  another  one  still  older  of 
King  Lalibela's,  enjoining  the  de- 
struction of  all  banditti  and  robbers^ 
and  this  law  was  immediately  en- 
forced by  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
which  Theodore  had  sent  after  them. 

The  court  of  justice  consisted  of 
twelve  likaouent,  or  judges,  in  whose 
hands  the  power  of  pronouncing 
sentence  was  vested,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  serve  as  a  balanee  against 
the  royal  power.  The  state  of  theso 
courts  may  easily  be  imagined  trom 
the  following  fu^ :— lik  Asgo  had 
received  a  potof  honey  from  the  pro* 
secutor,  and  a  donkey  £Eom  the  de* 
fendant,  in  whose  favour  the  judge 
naturally  pronounced  sentence.  On 
the  prosecutor  complaining,  the 
judge  very  coolly  exclaimed, '  What 
can  you  expect?  The  donkeor  kicked 
your  pot  of  honey  to  atoms.' 

In  order  to  depxive  these  people 
of  the  power  of  passing  an  un- 
changeable, definite  verdict,  with- 
out violating  the  cmutitution,  Theo- 
dore hit  upon  a  very  cunning  idea. 
He  laid  a  case  beforo  them  in  which 
he  was  personaliy  int»:ested,  and 
evidentiy  in  the  wrong.  On  his  de- 
manding what  the  law  decreed,  they 
said,  'Tour  Majesty  is  the  law  and 
the  code;  we  can  have  no  voice  in 
the  matter.' 

He  took  them  at  their  word,  and 


instituted  himself  as  the  highest 
authority  in  the  land,  to  whom  all 
the  discontented  could  appeal,  by 
appearing  befbro  him  with  ihe  cry, 
'Dschan-hoi,  dschan-hoi '  (majesty ). 
SuiTonnded  by  his  officers  and  some 
of  the  clergy,  it  used  always  to  be 
his  custom  to  sit  before  his  tent  at 
an  early  hour,  and  listen  to  (the  va- 
rious complaints  made  to  him.  This 
method  ofproceeding  made  him  ex- 
tremely popular,  for,,  notwithstand- 
ing his  severity,  he  was  generally 
just,  and  alwa^  treated  things  ac- 
cording to  their  importance.  For 
instance: — 

He  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  when  an  Arab  from  tiie  Mos- 
lem-Eeit  approached  him  with  the 
cry, '  Dschan-hoi,  Dschan-hoi !  Just- 
ice, O  kinff! 

'  Whatdo  you  complain  of  ?' asked 
Theodore. 

*  Three  days  ago  I  returned  home 
from  the  bazaar ;  *'Ftoitmeh,"  I  cried, 
''Fatmeh!"  but  no  answer.  For 
know,  0  king,  Fatmeh  is  my  wife, 
my  pearl.  She  had  vanished.  Allah 
akbar,  God  is  great;  I  supposed  she 
bad  visited  her  sick  mother.  The 
stars  begin  to  pale,  the  sun  returns, 
but  Fatmeh  comes  not  I  hasten  to 
her  mother ;  she  has  not  been  there ! 
Dschan-hoi!  I  want  my  wife T 

' Have  I  flot  your  wife?* 

'  Dschan-hoi  /  you  are  king  in  the 
land ;  I  want  my  wife.' 

'  How  am  I  to  find  out  what  has 
become  of  her  ?  Apply  to  the  lika- 
ouent '  (judges! 

*  Dsolun-hoi !  ^u  know  what  the 
judges  would  say ;  you  are  the  king, 
and  I  want  my  wife.' 

Theodore  seemed  to  consider,  and 
•t  last  said :  *  Good ;  you  shall  have 
your  wife;  be  ready  in  an  hour's 
time  to  receive  me  in  your  house.' 

Abdallah  Effendi  went ;  the  king 
kept  his  word  and  entered  the  aban- 
doned husband's  house. 

Now,  show  me  all  your  wife's 


Abdallah  was  astonished,  but 
gladly  obeyed.  Every  box,  chest, 
and  cupboard  did  he  search  after 
the  ftithless  Fatmeh's  pomps  and 
vanities.  The  king  looked  at  every 
piece  and  asked  the  disconsolate  Be- 
nedict whether  it  was  known  to  him. 
He  answered  affirmatively,  till  at  last 
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a  pair  of  toob  '—wide  flowiog  silken 
tronseis— came  to  light,  which  were 
unknown  to  him. 

*  "lis  good/  said  Theodore, '  bring 
them  with  yon/ 

Theodore  now  summoned  all  the 
tailors  in  Gondar  to  him.  Trembling, 
tliey  obeyed  the  order;  for  such  a 
tlii iig  had  never  yet  happened.  Each 
one  was  asked  separately  whether 
he  had  made  the  article  in  question. 
All  auswered  in  the  native,  till  at 
last  one  acknowledged  he  had  made 
it.  All  the  others  were  then  dis- 
missed, with  the  intimation  that  if 
any  one  of  them  dared  to  breathe  a 
whisper  of  what  had  passed,  his 
mouth  would  be  sewn  np. 

'  Now,  who  gave  you  tnis  dress  to 
make  T  asked  Theodore  sternly. 

The  tailor  named  a  rich  yonn^ 
nobleman.  Baa  Michal,  who  had 
given  him  the  silk  to  make  up 
about  six  weeks  ago. 

Next  day  the  Bas  was  seized  at  his 
house,  and  Fatmeh  found  with  him. 
Both  were  brought  before  the  king. 

'  There  is  your  wife,'  said  Theo- 
dore; 'take  hex;  I  havB  hs^  mjr 
promise.' 

'Excuse  me,  Dsehan-boii,'  said 
Abdaliah;  '  a  woman  who  has  slept 
three  nights  out  of  my  house  is  no 
longer  my  wife.' 

'  You  nave  rooksn  well,'  said  the 
king.  'Take  this  purse  and  buy 
yourself  another  oioa  As  for  you 
two,'  he  thundered,  'you  cannot 
marry  here,  aa  oae  woman  cannot 
have  two  husbands,  but  you  can  be 
united  in  hewrenif  you  like!'  There- 
upon he  gave  the  ozder  for  their 
immediate  execntioiL  which  was 
carried  out  the  same  oay. 

Whether  Abdaliah  comforted  him- 
self with  the  puise  or  not,  I  do  not 
know.  Let  us  ho^,  for  the  poetical 
side  of  the  question,  that  he  indig- 
nantly refused*  though  I  am  by  no 
means  entitled  to  say  he  did. 

Theodore  is  exceedingly  well 
educated  for  an  Abyssinian.  He  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  owa 
literature,  amount  which  I  will 
name  a  translation  of  'Bobinson 
Crusoe,'  retranslated  &om  the  Ara- 
bic; and  is  also  not  ignorant  of 
European  affairs.  As  regards  our 
civilisation,  he  certainly  entertains 
a  very  high  opinion  of  its  material 


advantages,  but  does  not  at  all 
believe  in  the  moral  excellency  of 
the  West.  And  this  opinion  arises 
from  the  fact  that  five-sixths  of  the 
Europeans  who  have  ever  visited 
Abyssmia,  attracted  thither  by  the 
hopes  of  gain,  have  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  justify  his  opinion. 
From  the  same  reason  he  is  most 
adverse  to  any  of  his  subjects  leaving 
the  country;  and  although  he  dare 
not  prevent  the  pious  Amharas  from 
performing  the  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  always  makes  a  point  of 
interrogating  them  on  their  return 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  people  and 
country. 

The  pilgrims  then  relate  what  a 
stony,  barren  country  this  vaunted 
Palestine  is,  with  a  great  salt  swamp 
in  the  middle,  ana  a  diriy  little 
river  running  through  it,  in  com- 
parison to  which  the  Taccazze  was 
a  perfect  ocean. 

'  1£!  said  Theodore— <if  such  be 
the  case  wiHi  the  land  which  God 
hnnself  chose  for  his  own  people 
and  blessed,  what  must  be  the  state 
of  the  other  coimtries?  Let  us 
thank  Qod,  my  friends,  that  we 
were  bom  in  this  earthly  piuradise, 
which  is  named  Abyssinia^ 

As  &r  as  the  native  clergy  are 
concerned,  his  opinions  of  them 
are  not  very  high,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  incident.  A 
basha  related  the  tale : 

'  One  Sunday  morning,  at  about 
six  o'clock,  1  was  summoned  to  the 
emperor.  That  is  a  bad  sign  to  be 
called  so  early,  so  I  went  trembling 
and  quaking,  and  prostrated  mys^ 
befoce  his  M^jesty.^ 

*  "Basha  George  1"  said  he,  ''go 
to  the  Abuna,  and  insult  him  Qall 
him  a  donkey,  a  dog,  and  curse  his 
grandfather  r" 

'  I  prostrated  myself  again,  and 
ventured  to  remark : 

'  "Your  Miyesty,  I  am  ready  io 
obey;  but  1  beg  you  to  consider 
that  I  am  but  a  simple  basha.  How 
much  greater  weight  will  your 
august  words  carry  with  them  when 
uttered  by  a  ras."  • 

'  *'  Avoonat,  very  true,"  said  the 

king ;  summoned  the  ras,  and  sent 

him  on  his  extraordinary  mission. 

The  Abuna  received  the  mesfeage 

*  ColoaeL 
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^th  a  humble  bow«  and  neyer  Ten- 
tared  to  respond,  eyen  by  a  single 
word,  fbt  be  was  then  already  half 
a  pisoner  in  the  fortress  of  Mag- 
There  is  no  doabt  abont  the  per- 
sonal courage  of  King  Theodore. 
He  dashes  at  the  enemy  with  an 
irresistible  elan,  shouting  his  war- 
cry,  '  Abbia  Sanghia/  which  is  only 
equalled  by  ihe  mad,  fiumtic  '  Yel- 
lah'  of  the  Moslems.  Conoenung 
his  strategical  powers  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said;  and  the  chief 
secret  of  his  success  seems  to  lie  in 
the  secrecy  and  rapidity  of  his 
moyements,  coupled  with  an  inti- 
mate knowle^  of  Hie  country. 
For  instance,  he  will  issue  orders 
for  tbe  army  to  be  ready  to  march 
nait  day  finr  the  south;  but  when 
tilie  morning  arrives  he  is  found  to 
haye  disappeared  with  some  600 
or  700  men,  and  for  three  or  four 
days  nothing  is  heard  of  him,  till 
the  news  anfyes  that  he  has  been 
in  a  totally  difEexent  direction,  and 
beaten  the  enemy,  or  destroyed 
some  town  or  yilln^e. 

But,  combined  with  tins  wild, 
wanjor  nature,  he  possesses  many 
qualities  of  heart  wmch  endear  him 
to  those  whom  he  takes  an  affec- 
tion for.  He  proyidsiB  for  orphans, 
mazries  them,  and  nerar  lets  them 
out  cf  sight.  He  is  exceedingly 
food  of  children,  and  turns  away 
from  the  host  of  flatterers  and  para- 
sites  around  him  to  their  freshness 
of  youth  and  innocence.  '  There  ia 
not  one  of  you,'  he  used  to  say, 
'that  leatty  loyes  me.  The  mise- 
laUe  wietohes  who  fill  my  prisons 
are  happiar  than  I  am,  for  they 
haye  some  one  to  loye  them  and 
bring  them  nourishment' 

In  reply,  one  might  with  justice 
object  that  he  had  done  yery  little 
to  win  the  love  or  sympathy  of  hia 
subjects,  as  the  following  rnddent 
will  proyo: 

Balgada  iLXoeea,  one  of  Ihe  most 
powerful  chieftains,  yisited  him  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  Tigreans, 
mustering  aome  aooo  strong,  under 
pretence  of  rendering  homage  to 
him,  but  in  truth  to  try  to  impose 
upon  fahn  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
power.  Theodore  was  not  the  man 
to  be  trifled  with  in  this  manner. 


He  receiyed  Balgada  yery  graciously, 
inyited  him  to  a  banauet,  and  cast 
him  into  chains  for  oessert  Bal- 
gada was  fariouSy  and  asked  what 
he  had  done. 

'Nothing/  said  Theodore.  '1 
arrest  you  because  you  are  loyed 
and  respected  by  the  Tigreans,  and 
are  foolish  and  powerful  enough  to 
institute  a  fresh  rebellion.' 

'  Giye  me  a  horse  and  a  sword, 
and  proye  whether  you  are  worthy 
to  sit  upon  the  throne.' 

'God  forfend!'  said  Theodore. 
'Abyssinia  has  had  enough  of  such 
brainless  paladins  as  you,  and  now 
requires  peace  and  order.  Go,  and 
God  deliyer  you  from  your  chains !' 

This  last  wish  may  seem  some- 
what satirical,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  He  merely  meant  to  say: 
'May  God  bless  us  with  quieter 
times,  when  I  shall  be  able  to  re- 
lease you  without  danger  to  my* 
self.' 

This,  then,  was  the  man  whose 
displeasure  I  had  incurred,  and 
from  whom  I  saw  yery  little  diance 
of  escaping.  Howeyer,  i»tience 
and  hope,  two  yery  good  things  in 
durance  yile,  stood  me  in  good  stead 
in  my  present  position.  Three 
weeks  I  was  kept  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  my  future 
fate,  as  well  as  oonoeming  the  other 
captiyes,  who,  howeyer,  as  I  sub- 
sequently learnt,  were  at  Amba 
Dschokeir. 

At  last  I  was  summoned  to  the 
Abyssinian  presence  by  the  Abuna, 
who  came  for  me  in  person.  Theo- 
dore seemed  much  better  tempered 
than  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
yisit,  and  began  by  asking  whether 
I  would  eyer  haye  been  treated  in  a 
more  dement  manner  in  any  other 
country.  '  Certainly  not,  your  Ma- 
jesty; especially  not  in  England, 
where  the  innocent  are  incarcerated 
and  criminals  left  at  freedom  and 
rewarded,'  I  replied,  as  coolly  as 
he  had  questioned  me.  He  seemed 
anrased,  and  after  a  while  said, 
'That  I  can  easily  belieye,  if  the 
British  goyemment  treats  ito  sub- 
jecte  in  me  same  manner  they  haye 
acted  towards  me.' 

In  answer  to  this  attack,  I  endea- 
Toured  to  look  upon  all  the  disa- 
greements that  had  oomirred  b^ 
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fween  liim  and  Great  Britain  as 
caused  by  tbe  lamentable  ignorance 
preTailing  In  England  respecting  the 
manners  and  cnstoms  of  Abyssinia, 
and  be^ed  him  to  rememlx^  tbait 
Queen  victoria^  against  whom  he 
seemed  to  have  the  greatest  gmdge^ 
was  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament,  and  not  possessing 
the  power  and  strength  lus  Majesty 
did^  who  had  bat  to  command  and 
ho  was  obeyed. 

'ATOonat,  very  true,*  answered 
Theodore;  'but  that  does  not  alter 
tiie  f^tB,  except  in  so  far  that  I 
must  hold  the  British  Parliament 
responsible  for  the  insults  heaped 
upon  me,  looking  to  it  for  an 
apology  and  reparation,  and  not  to 
the  British  queen.' 

Thereupon  I  modestly  asked  what 
he  requii^  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  He  answered  with  a 
great  show  of  dignity  anil  wounded 
pride : 

'  Stem  and  the  other  missionaries 
have  been  guilty  of  many  breaches 
of  faith,  and  of  groat  disi^speot  and 
treachery  towards  me,  for  which  thev 
have  been  justly  condemned  to  death 
by  the  likaouent ;  but  I,  in  the  fol- 
ness  of  my  clemency,  have  dimi- 
nished and  softened  the  severity  of 
their  sentence,  and  commuted  it  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  What  tiie 
law  has  pronounced  justice  must 
carry  out  I  am  no  robber  who 
makes  prisoners  merely  in  order  to 
extort  a  ransom.  I  act  in  accordance 
withjustioe.' 

'  lien,  your  Migesty^  I  would  beg 
of  you  to  treat  me  with  the  same 
severity  as  Consul  Cameron ;  cast 
me  in  chains,  and  lacerate  my  body 
with  the  scourge.  He  is  not  more 
guilty  than  I  am.'  Theodore  seemed 
rather  astonished,  but  I  oontmued, 
saying  that  not  bein^  a  spy  nor  a 
missionary,  never  having  given  him 
cause  for  an^er,  I  never  for  a  mo* 
ment  entertamed  any  fear  for  my 
safety  whilst  in  his  dominions.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  a  great  man ; 
no  truly  great  man  would  ever  act 
so  tyrannically,  and  ended  by  advis- 
ing him  to  cut  off  my  hands  and  feet, 
and  see  if  he  could  then  say  to  his 
conscience,  'I  have  acted  rightly.' 

'  Will  yon  engage  in  single  combat 
with  one  of  my  knights,  and  stake 


your  life  fcnr  your  liberty?*  asked 
Theodore,  whoi  I  had  ooneludad. 

'No,  I  do  not  dream  of  it, beiog 
quite  inezperieiioed  in  the  use  of 
file  Bword  and  Umce.  Besides,  I 
should  have  fiunded  enough  English 
blood  had  been  shed  for  yow-Majosty.' 
'How  so?*  ho  inaoii^  'Oonsol 
Plowden  was  muraered  becaofle  he 
was  your  friend.  That  fKt  nug^t 
possibly  escape  your  memory,  but 
that  you  should  have  fozgottea  Mr. 
Bell,  who  sacrificed  his  own  life  to 
save  yours,  is  not  what  I  dioold 
have!  expected.' 

On  hearing  tiiis  Hieodore  beoame 
furious,  for  any  allusion  to  BeU^ 
death  vras  extremely  dan^BiODjB,  and 
for  a  moment  I  fancied  it  was  all 
over  with  any  chanee  of  escaping. 
However,  thrusting  his  ewnHod  faaok 
into  its  scabbard,  ftosa  which  he 
had  half  drawn  it,  be  reDmrfced, 
'  I  do  remember  him,  else  your  head 
would  now  have  left  your  soouldQB.' 

Therewitii  hu  Majesty  ordered  me 
back  to  my  residence,  and  I  eaw  no 
more  of  mm  for  six  weekfi»  during 
which  time  I  plied  the  Abooa  wilh 
evoiy  reason  I  oould  think  of  to 
prove  how  advantageous  my  leleaae 
would  be  to  himself.  I  anececdad 
in  gaining  him  over  to  my  opSBiao, 
ana  in  oonseq  uepoe  of  the  xepreean- 
tations  he  made  to  tiie  king,  eoiqded 
with  my  own  xospeotful  behavioiir, 
I  wafi  again  summoned  to  his  Mb- 
jesly,  not  by  i^e  Abona,  bat  l^  ft  cer- 
tain Basha  Takoeb,  whidi  I  ioclEed 
on  as  a  bad  ai^,  and  left  ms  priscm 
home  with  some  little  trefddanon. 

On  entering  the  auiieace  eiiHiber  • 
my  doubts  as  to  tbe  issae  of  my  ad- 
Tenturea  increased  tenfold,  for  on 
each  side  of  the  king  stood  •  row  of 
soldiers  with  their  swotda  drawn, 
and  looking,  as  I  thought,  exeeed- 
ingly  hungry.  His  Mtfjesly  was, 
however,  not  bad  tempered,  and  had 
me  seated  near  to  him.  Thereupon 
he  gave  a  s%n,  tJie  soldiers  rusbed 
at  me  with  their  drawn  swosda:  I 
thought  at  once  of  giving  up  the 
ghost  quietly  without  any  bother, 
but,  happHy  for  my  parents,  they 
rushed  past,  and  before  I  could 
recover  from  my  surprise  returned, 
each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bleeding 
piece  of  raw  meat,  which  was  handed 
to  the  dignitaries  present,  not  ex- 
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oepiiDg  mjtetL  By  this  time  I  had 
become  so  thcnonghly  acolimatised 
that  I  femcjr  a  dish  of  raw  baby 
would  not  have  indaeed  me  to  die  a 
death  of  star^tion;  so  I  brayely 
attacked  my  portion,  and  with  some 
difficol^  managed  to  accomplish  the 
feat  of  aeYonring  aboat  two  pounds 
of  toogh  beet  raw  and  crude,  in 
Bomething  less  than  soTen  minutes. 
!E^  way  of  promoting  digestion, 
meressa  and  mastic,  a  Mnd  of  raki, 
were  handed  round,  and  when  his 
Ikib^jesty  had  satisfied  himself  with 
his  favourite  beyetage,  he  bade  me 
and  the  Abnna  Salama  draw  closer 
to  him. 

'You  are  courageous,'  he  said, 
'  and  haTo  dared  a  great  deal ;  you 
baTe  told  me  the  truth:  I  hate 
qreophantic  flatterers  and  liars^  and 
you  remind  me  of  the  only  true 
friend  I  ever  possessed :  I  have  also 
aacertained  tiiat  you  have  been 
guilty  of  no  ofEance  against  mo  or 
my  country,  and  herewith  I  give 
yon  your  freedom.' 

Ttoe  blood  rushed  hot  and  quick 
to  my  head,  for  I  had  not  yet  ex- 
pected to  obtain  my  release,  and 
although  there  was  not  much  to  be 
thankful  for  in  the  king's  oonduct 
towards  me,  yet  such  is  the  in- 
fluence power  has,  that  I  thanked 
Msa  truly  and  sineeiely  for  his  gene- 
xoaity.  In  &ct,  I  put  myself  into 
iijs  position,  and  thought  I  should 
have  acted  very  much  in  the  same 
Haahion  that  he  did.  I  then  begged 
him  to  fill  the  measure  of  ms 
clemency  by  ordering  the  release  of 
Cameron  and  his  fellow-prisoner& 
JBut  in  vain.    He  replied : 

^  As  you  already  know,  the  mis- 
sacxDanes  have  been  justly  con- 
demned, and  until  I  have  received 
the  repaiatioa  I  consider  myself 
entitled  to  from  the  British  govem- 
rnent  for  the  insolent  manner  I  have 
been  tnated,  as  well  by  these  men 
as  by  your  own  oonntiy,  I  shall 
detain  &em  here.' 

'  But;  I  remarked, '  I  cannot  com- 
prehend how  your  Majesty  can  luok 
upon  these  men  as  hostages,  or  men 
for  whose  acts  the  British  govern- 


ment can  account  ii^  responsible, 
as  they  are  men  of  a  totally  different 
speech  and  nation,  and  no  more 
British  subjects  than  your  Majesty 
yourself.' 

This  seemed  to  stagger  him  some- 
what, but  he  soon  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind  and  coolly  in- 
formed me  that  I  lied.  That  if 
these  men  were  not  Englishmen, 
Consul  Cameron  would  not  have 
exerted  himself  as  he  had  done  in 
their  behalf. 

'I  consider  mjself  at  war  with 
England,'  he  continued,  'and  as  I 
cannot  chastise  the  British  myself, 
and  they  do  not  come  here,  I  shall 
continue  to  detain  the  consul  until 
I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
ftdfilment  of  all  my  conditions/ 

I  then  inquired  what  those  con- 
ditions were. 

'  Tou  are  no  ambassador  sent  to  me 
to  demand  the  nature  and  extent  of 
my  conditions,  but  I  will  tell  you  in 
Older  that  your  country  may  not 
try  to  excuse  itself  by  pleading  igno- 
rance. My  empire  reaches  to  the 
sea,  but  my  harbour,  Massowah,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  As 
soon  as  the  British  government 
arranges  a  cession  of  this  harbour 
to  me,  by  war  or  by  peace,  or  pro- 
vides me  with  the  arms  and  am- 
munition requisite  for  taking  it  by 
force,  I  will  set  Bas  Cameron  free 
and  at  liberty.  Now>  my  son, 
depart  in  peace.  Holy  Fatlicr,'  he 
continued,  turning  to  tho  Abana, 
*  give  me  your  blessing.' 

The  Abuna  complied,  and  vvl'Ji 
this  act  of  hypocrisy  terminated  my 
last  interview  with  the  Negus  Ne- 
gast  z'Athiopiya.  Taking  leave  of 
the  Abuna,  whom  I  presented  witii 
various  articles,  I  returned  to  Matam- 
ma  very  much  the  same  way  as  I 
came,  and  soon  left  the  dominions 
of  Theodore  behind  mo,  more  fortu- 
nate than  any  other  European  who 
happened  to  stray  to  Abyssinia 
durmg  this  period  of  the  king's  life, 
excepting  some  two  or  three  French- 
men who  also  managed  to  find  fiQ.vour 
in  his  eyes. 

HSNBY  A.  BUBSTTB,  LL.D. 
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MORE  METAGBAMa 
Adyebtisbmeut— '[Impoitant  and  CoofidentiaL] 


SUOH  of  oxur  readers  as  were  so 
tmfortnnate  as  not  to  see,  or 
seeing  not  to  stndy,  our  October 
number,  are  informed  that  Meta- 
grams  are  an  ingenious  pastime 
taking  equal  rank  with  enigmas  and 
charades,  and  claiming  precedence 
before  conundrums. 

For  a  metagram,  you  are  told  the 
number  of  letters  which  compose  a 
word  (mostly,  but  not  necessarily, 
a  noun  subetantiye),  or,  in  equiva- 
lent tiiough  figurative  terms,  the 
number  of '  feet^  on  which  it  stands. 
The  word  or  thing  is  then  denoted 
as  oracularly  as  its  qualities  admit. 
So  far,  we  march  side  by  side  with 
enigmas.  But  then  comes  a  change 
o'er  the  spirit  of  our  spori  By 
substituting  another  letter  for  any 
given  one,  indicating  which — the 
first,  second,  thirds  fourth,  fifth,  or 
twentieth  (supposing  that  words 
exist  made  up  of  twenty  letters^— 
you  make  a  new  word,  which  nas 
again  to  be  described  in  Delphic 
langiuge  and  guessed  with  (Edipean 
perspicacity. 

The  words  dted  last  month  in 
illustration  (p.  307)  were  bobs, 
which  by  replacing  the  banished  b, 
with  an  usurping  s,  is  transformed 
into  a  bose;  and  game,  by  removing 
whose  initial  a,  and  replacing  it 
with  a  new  initial  f,  you  in&lQbly 
obtain  TAMS.  Gut  off  its  head  again, 
and  clap  on  another,  i,e,  s,  and, 
although  altered,  it  is  unavoidably 

BAHX. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  our 
while  to  daborate  metagrams  on 
these  words,  after  having  let  pna^ 
out  of  the  beg— unless,  pernaps, 
through  sheer  mischief,  impudence. 


and  effrontery,  as  a  trap  to  iiie 
simple-minded  and  unsuspicioiia. 
So  let  our  Mends  be  on  their 
guard ;  we  abstain  from  making  doaj 
promise. 

Some  words,  it  will  be  evident, 
are  open  to  but  few  changes  of  the 
letter  which  stands  in  a  given  place 
—perhaps  of  only  a  single  change. 
They  then  make  single  metagiama. 
Others  allow  of  many  chaises  of 
their  first,  second,  IMrd,  or  twen- 
tieth letter,  always  supposiBg  that 
twenty  there  be.  They  tnus  furnish 
rich  material  far  double,  triple, 
quadruple,  quintuple,  or  multiple 
metagrams.  Which  are  the  bart^ 
depends  on  taste.  As  some  prefiv 
the  fiimplicify  of  nngle  flowers, 
while  others  like  them  the  better 
the  more,  they  are  double,  so  is  it 
with  metagrams;  single  metagrams 
have  staunch  advocates,  while  mul- 
tiples have  warm  admirers.  Our 
endeavours  shall  be  to  gratify  both; 
not  in  too  large  a  quantify  at  once 
(lest  their  palate  should  ciofy  of  such 
lusdous  sweets),  but  treating  them 
to  a  dish  of  More  Last  Metajgrams 
with  discreet  liberality,  from  time 
to  time.  Half  a  dozen,  fbr  instanoe, 
on  the  present  occasion,  will  be  as 
many  as  thm  fiEUSulties  can  bear. 

N.B. — This  advertisement  will 
not  be  repeated.  If  any  dipper  into 
any  future  Number  stumbles  npcm 
Metagrams,  without  being  prepared 
for  the  pleasurable  shook  vy  know- 
ing what  they  axe  beforehand,  he 
must  take  the  consequences  of  his 
ignorance.  We  hereby  wasih  onr 
hands  of  all  blame  ana  decline  tba 
heavy  reBpon8ibility.--[£D.  of  L.&] 


VIL* 

A  tripod  word,  on  two  soft  vowels  and 
On  one  sole  consonant  I  safely  stand ; 
Yet  not  BO  safely  but  that  I  am  much 
Safer  for  clinging  to  a  wooden  cmtoh; 
I  then  give  produce  which,  to  say  the  leasts 
Is  wholesome  diet  both  for  man  and  beast 

*  For  the  sii  preceding  delightful  Mefagrams,  aee  our  last  number,  p.  308.  Tliis  time, 
we  can't  afford  to  gire  the  anzswers  gratis,  conaidering  the  sums  expended  in  their  pra* 
duction* 
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Or  grey,  or  green,  or  sweet,  or  scentless,  all 

Are  sorry  when  my  season's  ended  with  the  Fall, 

In  phrase  American. — But  rarely  fried. 

Of  bak'd,  or  roasted,  'tis  my  greatest  pride 

To  be  with  noisy  charlatans  allied. 

"With  barn-door  fowl  nnited  in  tbeir  pens 

I  make  the  handsomest  of  cocks  and  bens. 

— Change  my  first  foot,  and  what  a  change  is  there  ! 

Yon're  subject,  now,  to  quite  a  different  fare. 

At  which,  perchance,  your  stomach  turns.— Alas ! 

Your  stars  have  brought  you  to  a  pietty  pass ! 

I  wait  for  no  man.    No  man  wait  for  me ! 

Deaf  is  my  ear  to  charmer's  minstrelsy. 

Were  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  air  beside  you, 

And  I  alouQ  against  you,  ill  betide  you. 

I  smile,  I  play,  I  dance,  I  woo  you  to  me. 

And  then  I  give  you  hearty  cause  to  rue  mc. 

I  storm,  I  rage,  I  dash,  I  break ;  and  then 

I  smile,  and  dance,  and  play,  and  lure  again. 

Capricious?— Yes !— And  yet,  don't  dare  to  liout  mo ; 

There's  oft  no  Hying  with  me  nor  without  me. 

I  fetch,  and  carry ;  feed,  and  ravage ;  have 

Sent  victims  to,  and  saved  them  from,  their  grave. 

A  murd'rous  doctor,  pitiless  benefactor. 

And  in  all  naval  actions  the  chief  actor. 

— One  final  change :  The  sharpest  mortal  ken 

Knows  not  my  hidden  stores  of  wealth ;  and  when 

The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

They  leave  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

vm. 
The  crown  of  beauty,  with  my  letters  six, 
(Also  of  ugliness)  I'm  in  a  fix. 
Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less 
I'm  verging  &st  to  utter  nothingness. 
E'en  now,  the  span  allowed  me  is  so  small 
I  almost  might  as  well  not  be  at  all. 
—Change  my  first  letter;  I'm  what  Shakespeare  wrote. 
What  pedants  puzzle  o'er,  and  lovers  quote. 
When  neatly  finished  off,  yon  find  in  me 
A  perfect  mim'atuxe  of  poesie. 
Both  states  are  such  that  tasty  ladies  prize  'em; 
One  tops  the  brains  (if  any),  t'other  tries  'em. 


On  three  feet,  Fm  a  quadruped 

Kmdly  cared-for,  amply  fed, 

Watch'd  and  tended  night  and  day 

From  selfish  motives ;  for  I  pay 

A  double  tribute,  I  and  mine 

To  keep  you  &t,  and  also  fine. 

Inside  and  out,  our  wealth  combine. 

The  thanks  that  to  our  race  are  due 

Are  well  beknown  to  me— and  you. 

—My  second  foot  chang'd,  you  will  see 

Whatever  visible  can  be. 

You'll  see  brown  fields,  and  meadows  green. 

And  ladies,  some  with  crinoline 

And  some  without,  with  chignons  too ; 

With  rouge  and  powder  not  a  few. 
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Ton'll  see,  I  fear^  shoriweighted  bread 
With  which  poor  folk  are  xuiderfed. 
And  water'd  milk,  aa  I'm  a  simier, 
To  make  thin  children  even  thinner. 
Yon'll  see  the  fcdL  moon's  next  ecli{:8e> 
Likewifie  the  sun's ;  unless  he  dips 
Beneath  the  sea,  to  shoot  his  ray 
And  shed  his  warmth  on  fax  Cathay* 
Yonll  see  the  comets  and  the  stars, 
(But  not  the  end  of  Bismark's  wars), 
The  skies,  th'  aurora  borealis 
Before  which  candlelight  quite  pale  ie: 
If  these  fine  things  you  fail  to  spy. 
Why  then,  it  isn't '  AU  my  Eye  I' 


Guess,  reader;  guess  who  I  can  be 

Spreading  wide  my  letters  three. 

To  assist  you,  know  that  I 

Accord  large  hospitality. 

Yesl  I  coiSess  it  without  pain. 

Kelson  in  my  arms  has  Iain ; 

I  add,  with  equal  want  of  shame, 

Oollingwood  has  done  the  same. 

Sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  rougu. 

Tame  and  lowly,  bold  and  bluff. 

Soft  and  smiliog,  yet  I  may 

Upon  occasion  stand  at  bay. 

--Ms  second  letter  chang'd,  I  turn 

To  one  whose  will  you  would  not  spnm* 

I'm  then,  when  once  I  set  to  work, 

A  -very  despot,  nay  a  Turk ; 

In  spite  of  which,  men  sometimes  say. 

Addressing  me, '  Take  heed,  obey  1' 

like  Turks,  too,  I'm  inclined  to  try 

Connubial  plurality, 

Of  which  my  expectation  soon  is 

To  have  agreeable  news  from  Tunis. 

I  once  was  what  I  sball  be,  when 

My  second  letter's  chang'd  again. 

— That  done,  the  metagram's  best  endou; 

The  less  is  said,  the  soonest  mended. 

By  saying  more,  I'm  sore  afraid 

Our  mystery  might  be  betrayed. 

Let's  part  as  kindly  as  we  can  : 

One  of  these  days,  I  am  your  man ! 

XL 

Six  feet  are  mine ;  too  few.    For  not  content 

With  them,  I  swell  their  numl)er  cent,  per  ctnt. 

And  yet  have  not  enough.    A  mill<ri)eilo 

To  be  is  my  ambition ;  not  for  speed. 

But  show.    For,  ever  on  one  selfsame  spot 

I  foot  it  rapidly,  but  progress  not, 

In  treadmill  fiishion.    Nevertheless  'tis  miuo 

To  blaze  with  brightness  and  with  splendour  bliin^ 

—Change  my  fifth  letter.    Instantly,  for  some 

A  many-headed  monster  I  become 
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(Or  raiher  many-haDded),  who  one  day 
The  dcstmies  of  Albion  will  eway. — 
Whate'er  my  lot,  whateTer  duty  ealls, 
CSarelees  of  snppen,  I  must  have  my  balto. 

[The  Answers  will  be  gi?en  m  the  December  Number.] 


THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OP  A  GOVERNMENT  OFFICE. 


EVEN  throagh  the  zontine  of  a 
Public  Department,  and  in  spite 
of  <^oial  gnmty  and  decorum, 
there  is  a  loophole  for  'the  hu- 
morous' to  creep  in  and  assert  it- 
selfl  Interesting  matter—apart  from 
statistics,  and  returBS>  and  formal 
reports,  which  have  their  special 
readers— must  of  course  be  sought 

TOLi  XIL^lia  LXZI. 


in  any  other  direction  than  the  re- 
gions of  Bedtapia;  nor  would  any 
one  be  so  exaggeratedly  imaginatire 
as  to  expect  to  gather  any  very  en- 
joyable literary  figs  from  Gorem- 
ment  thistles.  Still,  material  for 
laughter,  and  food  for  jocularity, 
grow  even  in  official  soil ;  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  (me  of  the  dullest  and 
a  K 
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least  Tttried  fonos  of  hnmaii  employ- 
xnenty  to  make  the  most  of  these 
mitigating  features.  There  is  gen^ 
rally  bat  little  fan  to  be  foond  in 
Bine  Books,  although  we  ooald 
point  oat  a  few  that  contain  abun- 
dance of  amosing  as  well  as  in- 
straotiTB  matter;  and,  except  in 
very  rare  instances  of  fiu»tioas 
memoranda,  or,  as  we  call  them, 
'Minutes,'  from  a  superior  official 
(small  clerks  are  not  pennitted  to 
revel  in  such  dissqmlion),  there  is 
little  inUmal  correeponddace  which 
does  not  bear  the  usual  official  type, 
the  old  phrases,  the  stereotyped  and 
worn-out  forms  of  circumlocution^ 
concluding  an  empty  epistle  with  a 

*  very  humble '  subsCTiption,  and  the 
antitiiesis  of  a  proud   signature^ 

*  having  the  honour  to  be/  It  may 
be  confessed  that  these  mere  inane 
officialities  ace  indulged  in  to  a  to 
less  extent  in  the  office  we  have  at 
present  in  our  eye  than  in  some 
of  the  super-starched  departments— 
and,  ind^,  in  all  the  offices  much 
more  sparingly  than  in  former  times ; 
but  still,  given  only  this  internal 
correspondence,  the  routine  work  of 
the  Civil  Service  clerk  would  be 
even  more  irksome  and  monotonous 
than  it  is.  It  is  fortunately  the  lot 
of  some  two  or  three  of  the  Public 
Departments  to  be  enlivened  by  a 
form  of  epistolary  approach  from 
without,  wnich  is  unafifocted,  un- 
official (the  second  epithet  is  r&* 
dundant,  by  the  way),  and  ofken 
grotesquely  humorous.  The  cosy 
Domestic  Department,  for  instance, 
has  scores  of  applications,  bearing  on 
all  sorts  of  exciting  matter,  civil  and 
criminal;  tilie  Oolney  Hatch  Com- 
mission has  its  sensational  literatore 
(il)e  rambling  and  inconsequent 
reasons  given  in  proof  of  lunacy  by 
the  average  medical  man— not  gene- 
rally a  very  great  hand  at  pen  work; 
and  the  ungrammatical  and  ill-spelt 
style  of  his  composition,  would  asto- 
nish a  person  who  is  unacquainted 
with  such  delicious  documents).  A 
fragment  of  Somerset  House  (the 
Adoress  Department)  has  some  mar- 
vellous Bisters,  to  which  astound- 
ing additions  are  occasionally  made ; 
and  the  Transplantation  Branch  of 
the  Foreign  Dependency  Department 
has  its  daily  shoal  of  correspondence 


(amounting  in  one  year  to  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million),  all  bearing, 
of  course,  on  the  special  business  of 
the  office,  but  so  wonderfolly  varied, 
so  kaleidoscopic  in  the  endless 
change  in  the  form  iA  expression 
and  orthography  and  style,  that 
seldom  a  day  passes  without  scnne 
enlivening  of  the  official  mind,  and 
a  note  or  two  being  taken  of  a  really 
fanny  effasioiL  These  flowers  in  tiie 
desert,  these  gushings  ficom  the 
rock,  have  not  been  allowed  to 
wither,  or  dry  up,  without  some 
commemorative  leaf  being  plucked, 
some  sample  drops  being  i)otiied; 
and  it  is  with  the  simple  view  of 
enabling  the  reader  to  participate  in 
our  amusement,  that  we  select,  fsaai 
a  MS.  book  in  which  these  humours 
and  oddities  have  been  recorded  as 
they  presented  themselves  during  a 
penod  of  nearly  twenty  yBazs,  some 
of  the  more  sallant  of  these  produc- 
tions, displaying  oonstantly-vaiying 
touches  of  conscious  or  unconsdloua 
humour,  and  bearing  witness  to  tl» 
mental  pangs  that  attend  the  efforts 
of  the  less  educated  classes  to  give 
caligraphio  expression  to  words 
and  phrases  beyond  their  ordinary 
limited  range. 

The  writer  of  this  example  is 
evidently  desirous  of  being  per- 
spicuous : — 

'My  most  congenial  Sir,  I  have 
not  only  a  wish  and  desir,  but  am 
positively  inclined  to  go  to  Horse- 
trellier.'  And  the  following  is  ex- 
plicit, if  somewhat  redundant:  'I 
prayyou  to  be  pleased  to  be  so  good 
as  to  do  me  the  &vor,'  dso.  The 
author  of  the  following  probably 
littie  guessed  how  his  unsuspected 
slips  destroyed  the  efifect  of  his  not 
very  modest  self-recommendation: 
'I  am  an  honest  young  man  of  a 
good  caricature  (1)  and  regal  0) 
halnts,  and  hope  to  become  an  oma- 
ment  to  myself  and  others  in  a 
future  period  of  my  life— My  cousin 
would  go  with  me,  if  optional  with 
your  ordinary  and  tender  feelings.' 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  candidate 
for  transplantation  who  is  par- 
ticular as  to  his  mode  of  locomo- 
tion: 'Dear  Sir,  I  undeontttid  you 
are  the  Transplanter  for  Australia 
&  Company.  I  should  thank  you 
to  send  me  a  voigo  (1)  as  I  am 
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sot  pzopored  to  go  on  my  own 
head/  Another  says:  'I  should 
like  to  think  that  ye  would  give  me 
the  detail  of  how  a  passenger  is  to 
forward  himself  to  ye.'  And  a  third 
'encloses  thirteen  young  women  to 
be  laid  before  the  Board/ 

There  is  as  maoh  mystery  as  abuse 
in  this  letter,  addressed  to  the  Secre- 
tary, probably  by  a  disappointed 
applicant :  *  My  gracious  Lord  and 
Master,  You  are  not  worth  writing 
to,  or  being  humble  to.  You  are  an 
old  going  grumbler,  and  I  hope  yon 
will  come  and  let  me  snap  my  fingers 
at  you.  I  am  ever.  Your  Scapegoat' 
It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  how 
-veiy  seldom  the  rejected  resent  theur 
refusal  by  rude  or  unbecoming 
language. 

Ekre  is  a  choice  specimen  of  an 
Irish  priesf  s  idea  of  oompositiony 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
assisted  by  the  'servant  made' to 
whom  it  refers:  the  confusion  of 
persons  is  noticeable:  '0  Queen 
Yictoxial  I  ask  a  grant  from  you. 
I  am  a  poor  servant  made  living 

with  Parson  D 1  this  two  years. 

Ireally  regret  to  have  so  good  a  ser- 
vant in  this  poor  country  at  low 
wages.  I  hope  her  Victoria  will 
send  her  a  passage.  She  is  a  do- 
mestic fine  servant.  Yictoria,  grant 
her  a  passage!  I  am  your  humble 
servant,  parson  D 1' 

It  is  atmost  inconceivable  that  a 
Protestant  clergynian<-a  Doctor  of 
Laws  and  of  Divinily — could  be 
guilty  of  such  doggrel  as  this : 

'Of  Pat  Merlin.  I, 
The  Beyerend  Doctor  Onj 
Dlggoiy, 
Thiscertfly: 
Aftt  fttm  November  les^ 
How  just  Dine  mootlis  put, 

He  worked  with  hoe^ 
Itelc,  axe,  and  qMKle; 

Did  likewise  mow; 
Hay  eomeOmes  made. 

He  held  the  ploog^ 

OttedptgaaDdaow, 

Bone^car  and  eow. 
Hanesa  well  deanei— 
The  young  lamba  wean 

The  sheep  and  Cum 

Kept  clear  fkom  haim. 

More  ftOly  to  writer 

OrwithwoidatolDdlto 

Would  poae  me  outright' 

His  Beverence's  genius  is  appa- 
rently exhausted  by  the  tremendous 


efifort!  It  will  be  in  very  good  com- 
pany with  the  following  new  and 
astonishing  form  of  Alexandrine : 

*  Compassiou  flnaqnent  to  mankind  appeara 
Whidi  Nature  witneased  when  she  lent  na  teara. 
My  sU^  are  frequent  through  the  dint  of  awe 

and  fear. 
That  I  confidently  hope  yon  will  my  doleful 

petition  hear/ 

Here  we  have  the  desponding 
type :  X. '  A  detail  of  my  misfortunes 
would  fill  a  volume,  as  well  as 
fatigue  your  Honor,  which  I  bore 
with  a  becoming  fcnrtitude.'  2.  'I 
am  a  young  woman  and  am  desolate 
and  have  been  with  the  stranger 
since  I  was  a  child.'  3.  'I  am  a 
person  of  blithed  prospects,  and 
have  received  that  portion  of  literal 
acquirements  which  to  an  assiduous 
candidate  would  help  forward,  witii 
untainted  character,  suitable  appa- 
rel and  under  subordinate  terms.' 

Sometimes  the  &cetiousness  is  in- 
tentional, as  in  this  instance:  'My 
occupation  is  at  present  a  Chinaman. 
Doubtless  there  are  few  of  tiiat  dis- 
tinguished class  of  individuals  re- 
quired in  the  Colonies,  which  ele- 
vated profession  I  would  gladly 
resign.  A^  22.  My  social  position 
at  jpresent  is  single,  which  I  hope  to 
mamtain;  an  insight  into  the  joys 
of  matrimony  being  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  the  worthy  paur  with 
whom  I  lodge,— three-legged  stools 
and  pokers  being  in  active  demand, 
to  borrow  an  intelligent  phrase 
from  the  Beports  of  the  provision 
market  I  must  apologize  for  so 
much  irreverent  (I )  matter,'  etc. 

Here  are  some  random  specimens 
of  quaintness:  'I  am  a  gomer  and 
mared  and  tow  children  one  of  each 
sort  and  my  wife  wants  to  go  very 
ill.'  ( ! )  '  Honors,  behold  we  must 
have  emigration  or  liberty  in  Ireland. 
Our  only  stipport  is  the  poor  house 
or  the  gaoL  What  then  will  we  do? 
No!  l£e  tyranny  of  landlordism 
has  done  this  (turn  over)  take  our 
melancholy  word  for  it— where  there 
is  no  deception  why  not  take  it  If 
We  want  a  Post  Office  in  Drumbane. 

Your  humble  advocate,  Dan  B n. 

Teacher  of  Mathematics.'  *I  wish 
to  cross  the  Equinozial  line  and 
make  my  habitation  in  OcetriUa.' 
'  I  am  as  loyal  as  any  Englishman, 
and  of  the  same  persuasion.' 
a  E  3 
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This  I  fear '  werges/  as  Mr.  Weller 
would  eajt  'on  the  poetical  ;*  'I  am 
in  the  bloom  of  early  human  life 
and  in  the  beast  (!)  of  health.' 
Apiklicaiunia  are  not  infreqxiently 
coached  in  verae,  and  coae  girl  aends 
an  AcroBtio  on '  Alice/  and  is  good 
enough  to  giTp  the  solution  inaP.S. 

FiBB  wScds  are  of  course  too 
tempting  to  the  ign^mmt  not  to  be 
freely  usedj  in  and  out  of  place. 
Take  some  apecimens.  z.  'I  wiah 
to  become  inteUeotiye  whether  my 
daughtec  did  arrive  safe  iu  that 
Colonial  Island  (!)  of  Queoaaslaiid, 
whioh  we  (90  admixahly  wsU  for.' 
a,  'X  havoalong  time  nest  an  avi- 
dity for  Transplantation.^  3.  'Xtces- 
pa^  on  you,  trusting  to  the  good  and 
onlimited  «haiacter  you  bear.' 

The  following  is  pretty  high- 
flown  from  a  domestio  servant:^ 
'  GentP-  Timely  and  appropriate  in- 
formation is  pregnant  with  interest; 
it  is  the  meana  whereby  %  ifsrBoa  is 
put  in  possession  of  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  dooie,  which  I  hove  not 
the  means  on  my  own  responsibilily^ 
being  a  domestic  servant  To  per- 
sons of  industrial  pursuits  there  is 
not  scarcely  an  opportunity  of  doing 
any  good  at  home.  They  should 
therefore  tey  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
in  those  distant  colonics  where  the 
industrious  pioneers  of  toil  make 
sure  oi  Uiat  remuneration  which 
they  could  never  obtain  at  boma  I 
am  therefore  solicitous/ dsc. 

Here  are  more  instances  of  grandi- 
loquence: z.  'I  hope  your  wonted 
bdaeficence  will  incline  your  huma- 
nity to  condescend  to  pity  a  poor 
forlorn  orphan  boy,  aged  29'  a. '  I 
expect  your  honor  to  be  so  humble 
as  to  inform  me/  &c.  3.  'Sir,  I  lie 
in  your  ixadigpitj  for  a  free  parage.' 
^.  'By  the  high  trust  and  authorily 
invested  in  you  by  your  most 
bumble  applicant,  I  and  my  fomily 
unanimousty  agree  to  the  terms.' 
([The  suj&age  seams  to  be  universal 
in  this  gentleman's  house.)  5. 
'  Being  seduced  by  persons  of  re- 
pute I  wish  to  obtain  a  passage.  I 
know  all  sorts  of  labor,  very  under- 
standing in  a  gentleman's  employ- 
ment, and  my  wife  equally  so,  and 
knowledgeable  in  every  sort  of  house 
business.  One  man  is  'prepared 
to  venture  the  vitality  of  lira  by 


crossing  the  deep  roaring  billows/ 
but  anol&er  confesses  that  he '  feels 
quite  an  eagal  (unequal)  to  such  a 
perilous  step.' 

This  must  be  a  chaBrfnl  pesaon 
to  have  in  your  employ:  'I  am, 
alas !  under  the  diaagireeaUe  neces- 
sily  of  eaznipg  my  l»ead  from  my 
inforicws.  Q\  fio  my  case  is  more 
easily  imagined  than  described/  dse. 

Wepasaon  to  axne  absurd spe- 
dmens  of  address:  'My  respective 
Sir'— 'Touf  honour's  Majesty '^ 
'  Your  hjgh  gentility '— '  Gentlemen 
of  honour'— 'Bier  most  gxacioQs 
majesiy  a  W— t  Esq.'— 'Mr.  Ck»- 
sioners'  (finppoBed  to  be  meant  for 
GommissionerB)— '  To  my  humble 
aervant  A.  B.|€l— Esq/ (This  is  a 
fine  satire  on  the  i^eial  oonoluaiAn 
of  letters)— 'Yours  of  eienetly'— 
'my  spexoal  to  ve'  (respects). 

Here  is  a  reckless  use  of  the  ne- 
gative, and  indeed  anapparsntxedE- 
lessness  of  character  altogether :  'It 
makes  no  matter  to  me  wheKeyonr 
Lordship  send  me  when  I  have  no 
means  to  fotoh  me  no  wheEC/  It 
reminds  us  of  the  old  vender  of  n»tB 
at  Stamford,  who  used  to  8ay>  inter- 
zogatively, '  Nobody  want  no.  moxe 
nuts  before  I  goes  no  toder?' 

Here  also  is  a  xeoklesanesa  in  th& 
use  of  figures :— men  frequently  say 
they  are '  soz  yeaisof  age/  meaning 
of  course  az;  and  <»e  maii«  only  a 
few  days  ago^  appalled  us  with  a 
detail  of  his  children's  agea,  set  oat 
in  tabular  and  official  form;  thua — 

'Sans^zz8xaazi5  yeanof  1^ 

'Daughters— TZ7zr9  yeuB  old' 
(read>  of  course,  one  18*  one  aa«^^> 
What  must  their  comlnned  agee  be  I 
and  the.age  of  the  paients  must  be 
a  thing  that  'no  fellow'  could  cal- 
culate. 

Here  is  an  affectionate  approach : 
'  I  take  the  liberty  of  embracing  yoa 
with  these  fow  lines'  ('liberty'  in- 
deed!). Another  'throws  himself 
and  his  wife  upon  your  honour.'  A 
single  woman  says  that  she  is  'not 
married  nor  expects  an  increase  in 
femily/ 

Here  we.have  a  conftudon  of  per- 
sons: 'I  am  a  man  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren.' '  I  am  the  father  of  two  young 
women  and  the  husband  of  one  of 
them.'  But  tiie  following  (as  we 
are  touching  on  fomily  matters)  is 
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mora  Btartling  still:  'Sir,  an  tm- 
fourseen  okerance  has  okerd,  which  I 
request  you  will  remcm  (!).  A  few 
days  preyiooft  my  wife  was  dlivrdof 
«  yaong  doaghtsr.'  Another  is  very 
considerate  to  the  official  requiie- 
ments:  'If  yon  reqtdze  marrid 
copIeB  I  can  obh'gaeyou  by  rnaning 
Ik  dcmestso  sstrant.' 

Of  more  general  letters  iiie  fol- 
lowing are  sofficiently  hnmorons: 
y.  '  I  am  smre  to  make  my  way,  my 
agiKty  being  unbounded,  which  will 
enable  me  to  rise  to  a  most  satisfiMs- 
tory  point'  An  Irfsh  constable 
hopes  it  may  be  'the  will  of  l^eir 
ardent  honors  the  graf^ous  trans- 
planters,' &o.  Another  Irishman 
says, '  I  do  cry  to  thee  like  a  man  in 
the  wilderness,  humbly  imploring 
thy  celebrated  honour.'  Another's 
bosinees  has  been— 'looking  after 
an  old  lady's  afihirs  which  is  now 
dead  in  some  clay  beds  and  brick- 
kilns/ We  suppose  the  man  who 
reported  that  he  had  *  got  hurted  in 
the  ires  work'  must  have  been 
originally  a  very  strong  built  fel- 
low. 

The  lady  who  gives  this  certifi- 
cate must  be  a  bit  of  a  'trimmer:' 
'£knaia  W.  lived  with  me  as  ser- 
vsmt  of  all  work.  I  found  her 
strictly  honest  and  sober,  raldier  un- 
steady, and  not  very  particular  about 
telling  an  untrulii '  (I). 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  dif- 
ficultiea  which  present  themselves 
to  the  corresponding  clerks  might 
ftirly  puzzle  an  expert— and  very 
great  credit  is  certamly  due  to  the 
FMroflSce  servants  who  deliver  let- 
ters bearing  the  (apparently)  most 
unintelligible  addresses^^-addresses 
which  afford  a  much  slighter  due 
even  than  that  which  we  have  given 
to  our  readers  under  the  thin  dis- 
guise of  the  word '  Transplantation.' 
We  can  only  find  space  for  one  spe- 

*  If  I  might  make  one  raggpstioii  on 
PMt-ofiioe  misagemttie,  it  woqM  be  to 
advJM  the  return  at  onee  to  the  writer  of 
ereiy  intufficsMOtly  directed  letter.  It 
would  aare  the  official  the  immeDM  nana 
they  now  take  in  trying  every  poesible  puce ; 
and— which  may  oftui  be  cf  the  utmost 
importance — it  would  prevent  the  writer 
labouring  under  the  delusion  that  hie  letter 
had  reached,  when  in  reality  it  was  wildly 
irarelliDg  all  over  the  countiy. 


cimen ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  could 
not  be  reproduced  in  print : — 
'small  colt    e  r 
skur   west   mineste  8 
pakester    london.'* 

Hitherto,  our  selectioiis  from  the 
humorous  correspondence  of  the 
Transplantation  Office  have  in  gene- 
ral been  pretty  ftiirly  spelt.  Even  a 
small  collection  of  the  original  and 
eccentric  orthography  of  the  un- 
educated and  the  half^ucated 
would  occupy  many  pages  of  this 
magazine;  but  perhaps  our  readers 
may  be  amused  with  a  ftrw  uncon- 
nected specimens  strung  together  at 
rand<Hn. 

A  fitfm^  wJAes  'to  go  abroad 
with  his  family  ds  of  springes,'  and 
'a  poor  dessylot  gyrer  laments  that 
the  must  go  alone.  Another  says, 
'  I  am  a  trader  on  your  time  and 
sivelty.'  A  man  who  dates  from 
'Singes  Quart'  (supposed  to  be 
Court),  and  signs  himself  'your 
umple  serpent,'  has  '  tuk  the  plow- 
shere  to  write  these  few  linds;' 
another '  encloses  a  fisw  lions  '—ana 
one  woman  sends  her  'stufte  cats.' 
Indeed  the  word  Certificate  is  gene- 
rally a  teazer,  and  is  much  distorted 
— fls'SiBtefecets,"6tifkitB,'&o.  The 
kindred  word  Begister  is  sometunes 
a  'Bed  Chester'  (reminding  one  of 
poor  little  robhi).  Here  are  some 
grotesriue  phonetic  efforts  of  the  bu- 
colic mind— 'Anchguhs'  (anxious) 
— 'Hoper  tuenty'  and  'anapercu- 
inity'  (<^portuniiy) — ^' Ihsof ustion- 
cy  '(msumoiency)— 'oxypaction  '(for 
occunation). 

Others  'oocubie  a  sittn  washon' 
— ^'can  pedus  tinacceptable  charac- 
ters'flV-or  'vnsh  to  insult  you 
with  tnese  few  lines.'  The  words 
Emigration,  Agriculture,  Particu- 
lars, dec  (which  may  be  said  to  be 
'tile  principal  stock-in-^trade  of  the 
office)  are  subjected  to  very  inge- 
nious and  original  attempts^-wit- 
ness  these—'peroutler,'  'potclers,' 
'  pear  teach  lears,' '  pattaoklers,'  and 
•  pickklee  ;'t  '  amagraotion,' '  eragia- 
men,'  '  emerangantation ;'  'agurgi- 
cultural,'    'hagutal,'    '  egeroluter,' 

♦  Which,  being  interpreted,  is  *  S,  W— fc, 
£aq.,  8  Park-etreet,  V^estminster.' 

f  Some  of  these  specimens  of  orthography 
eeem  to  call  for  a  distinct  assurance  Uiat  aU 
oar  citations  are  absolutely  genuine. 
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'igalacQltnr/  *  anagmal/  and  so  on, 
almost  ad  inf. 

The  Tariomm^  readings  of  the 
names  of  colonies  aie  almost  endless 
— '  Cidena'  for  Sydney;  '  Edlit '  for 
Adelaide ; '  Malborer*  for  Melboome ; 
'Columbine'  for  Golnmbia;  'Hor- 
oetrelea'  and  '  Astrehealy '  for  Aus- 
tralia; '  Gnneries '  for  Oolonies,  and 
soon. 

A  few  more  random  selections.  A 
man  who  has  been  delayed  by  the 
illness  of  his  &mily,  reports  that  his 
'  Mrs.  is  nisley  this  morning  &  the 
Htl  childm  are  nisley  this  morning.' 
A  poor  woman  who  has  been  asked 
for  the  address  of  her  husband,  re- 
plies, '  Alasl  he  resides  in  the  oold 
and  silent  nave.'  Another  (we 
tmst  our  readers  will  not  think  ns 
wanting  in  feeling  whilst  transcrib- 
ing these  specimens)  states  that  his 
children  aie  snJSering '  from  infeuia- 
tion  of  the  chatch  and  his  wife  from 
the  brown  titers.'  Here  is  'a  poor 
arfin  boy  age  3a  with  a  willing 
heart  a  strong  arem  and  a  loose  leg? 
An  old  woman  of  the  same  nationa- 
lity being  asked  what  locsJity  she 
came  from,  replied,  *  Sure,  yer  ho- 
nour, it's  no  low  cality  at  all  at  all — 
it's  a  very  rispictible  cality.'  '  Nnr- 
seary  fonns'  (necessary  forms^ 
'  liquise,'  '  shut  abel  parson,' '  shat- 
terphasction,'  'ekskitement,'  'cecy- 
aty'  (society),  'foyegh'  (voyage), 
are  among  me  odd  words  we  come 
across. 

This  is  from  a  Kentish  farmer: 
'  Ser,  well  you  placeht  me  and  let 
me  noo  de  cheapest  go  de  Anstree- 
larweth  de  Government  and  my 
wheif  and  4  yonng  cheldren.  A  am 
a  poor  man— a  wesh  de  go  so  soo  a 
can.  Tour  homple  servent'  This 
from  a  Welshman :  *  Oner  sir,  I  see 
in  maper  in  Nnport  stating  that 
maridiod  copO  cond  gow  to  the  Aus- 
triles  Crolinens.  I  not  natt  nowing 
the  districkt  eageay  (agent?)  I  am 
bound  to  tmbel  your  oner.'  An 
Irish  farmer  complains  of  his  land- 
lord's treatment:  'I  humbly  solicit 
your  humane  tenderness  and  com- 
misseration  so  as  not  to  yield  to 
that  rude  bitter  and  satyracal  per- 
son, glowed  with  envy,  with  the 
dent  of  covetousness,  that  never 
spoke  well  of  any ;'  and  adds  that 
after  a  certain  day  when  his  lease 


expires,  be '  will  not  from  ihenoe  be 
able  to  stand  on  an  inch  of  Ireland's 
ground  by  any  power.' 

The  following  are  not  Teiylacid: 
'Sir,  will  exqu  me  for  war  to  right 
in  one  leter i  sent  to  yon  wer  tosent 
WnuOoyag  37  joiner  an  Goy  35  jane 
Ooy  my  doter  5  weks  ould '— '  R  F. 
right  if  you  Pise  and  wiahish  for  a 
Parishes  my  silf  wif  and  for  chil- 
dren RF.  33  his  wif  39  oldes  boy 
8  oldes  gill  5  nixe  (next?)  a  boy  2 
yaria  you  Geis  (youngest?)  a  gill  i 
yeair  you  will  to  driok  to  B.  F.' 
This  is  very  bad,  for  a  Scotchman: 
'  I  feel  much  happy  in  being  capable 
of  addressing  your  most  md  letter 
xepressent  before  the  Publio  in  mi- 
grating Europeans.' 

Here  is  a  more  satis&ctaiy  cha- 
racter than  the  last  we  quoted: 
'.this  is  to  Sartfy  jane  lupton  has  bee 
my  sarvant  and  she  has  bee  a  foth- 
ful  and  wull  beehived  sarvant' 

This  is  quito  a  novelty :  '  Sir,  a 
Bras  Band  his  wiahfull  to  go  to  Aus- 
tralia, Providing  they  shall  have  a 
free  pass.  We  are  all  young  men 
and  the  Band  is  got  up  in  the  Mil- 
lerety  sty  la  We  will  play  to  a  muse 
the  passages  on  BorcL'  We  doubt 
whether  the  authorities  would  feel 
justified  in  taxing  the  colonists  in 
order  to  assist  these  musical  gen- 
tlemen in  executing  their  intended 
'movement' 

Here  is  evidently  a  very  conceited 
individual:  ' Querist seefas informa- 
tion concerning  ships  or  vessels 
sailing  on  Bedemption— are  of  ex- 
cellent character — a  beautiM  seri- 
vinger  (I)  and  well  skilled  in  Lete- 
rature — in  fact  not  deficient  to  fulfil 
any  station  in  life,  and  should  the 
single  state  cause  an  objection  we 
can  change  it  into  the  double  or  nuov 
ried  state,  for  if  the  one  or  former 
might  not  suit  the  other  or  latter 
might  be  pleasing.'  It  must  have 
beoi  the  same '  beautiful  scrivinger ' 
who  inquired '  whether  you^aie,  or 
are  is,  sending  out  settlers.' 

The  following  are  in  the  xedun- 
dantstyle:  i.  *lf  youplasesorhave 
friend  of  mine  young  Whoman  age 
13  and  she  have  a  desir  to  goe  and 
if  she  can  goe  please  to  rite  to  me 
and  say  wether  die  can  goe  her  (or) 
noe  and  i  whant  to  now  wether  i  can 
goe  her  not  for  i  shall  soongiTehup 
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with  its  one  or  two  riders^  now 
waUdng,  now  trotting,  lazily  along. 
Horses,  and  hoEMmen,  and  pedes- 
trians with  long  spean  or  stiolcB  fill 
up  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  proces- 
sion, and  a  tomiutaons  herd  of  cattle^ 
goats,  and  perhaps  sheep,  bring  up 
the  rear. 

Occasionally,  on  the  camels,  may 
be  seen  the  btter  of  a  native  lady, 
deoorated  with  red  or  yellow  &cing8, 
and  often  the  litter  is  slnng  between 
two  camels,  if  it  contains  a  lady  of 
qoality- 

The  head  of  the  caravan,  a  recog- 
nized chief,  whose  orders  cannot  be 
dispnted,  nsnally  rides  a  fine  drome- 
dary, and  is  seen  during  the  march 
in  the  van  of  the  procession.  He 
appoints  the  horns  fat  departnro, 
the  place  and  time  of  encampment, 
the  length  of  the  stay,  and  all  other 
matters  pertaining  to  the  general 
snpervision  and  conduct  of  the  cara- 
van. He  is  nsnally  a  Bedonin  of 
some  distinction,  and  often  the  chief 
of  one  of  those  wandering  tribes 
whom  the  Egyptians  fear  so  mnch, 
and  not  without  reason. 

Bed,  blue,  purple,  yellow,  and 
orange  are  the  pervading  colours  of 
the  trappings  of  Ihe  horses  and 
drcHnedaries,  and,  as  the  sun  glances 
on  the  spear-heads,  and  on  the 
sword  and  dagger  hilts  of  the  atten- 
dant guards,  and  on  their  oma- 
mental  turbans,  the  scene  is  lively 
and  kaleidoscopic  in  its  character. 
But  the  blazing  son  is  ever  pouring 
down  its  heated  rays  on  the  sand, 
and  on  the  travellers,  and  on  the 
animals  they  urge  on,  with  a  fierce- 
ness  of  heat  that  makes  the  Euro- 
pean tiemble  as  he  perspires. 

As  a  general  rule  the  caravan  is 
silent  Noiselessly  the  camels  creep 
over  the  sand,  and  even  the  foot- 
&Lls  of  the  horses  axe  nearly  noise- 
less in  the  yielding  sand  Even  the 
young  camels  and  dromedaries,  most 
melancholy  of  youthful  animals, 
that  frisk  about  their  mothers,  do 
so  in  silence.  But  sometimes  a 
cavalier  will  enliven  the  march  with 
a  SQng--«ometames,  but  not  often, 
and  there  is  none  of  that  loud  talk- 
ing, badinage,  or  noisy  observa- 
tions that  would  render  a  European 
party,  xmder  such  ciroumstanoes, 
tiusUing  and  boisterous. 


The  hhamsm  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous wind  encountered  by  tra- 
vellers in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  It 
usually  blows  from  the  east  or  west, 
not  from  the  north  or  south,  and 
raises  immense  masses  of  fine  dust, 
fine  impalpable  dust,  into  the  air, 
depodtmg  them  hither  and  thither, 
in  strange,  fiintastically-shaped  hil- 
locks. A  caravan  may  be  buried 
under  such  masses  of  sand,  if  it 
happens  to  be  in  the  exact  spot 
upon  which  the  khamsin  deposits 
ite  sand-burden. 

We  had  left  the  village  of  Ismail- 
yah  in  order  to  inspect  the  Suez 
canal.  Ismailyah  owes  its  origin  to 
the  canal,  and  ]a  surrounded  by  a 
frightful  desert  It  was  last  month 
(May)  when  the  sun  is  gradually  ac- 
quiring its  greatest  mtensity  of  heat 
in  Egypt,  and  the  plague  of  flies  is 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  un- 
bearable to  Europeans  in  that  coun* 
try.  Our  caravan  was  a  small  one, 
consisting  of  about  twenty  natives 
and  four  Europeans. 

By  degrees  the  brilliancy  of  the 
sun,  as  we  rode  along,  was  overcast 
We  were  eight  miles  from  Ismail- 
yah. The  sl^  had  assumed  a  heavy 
leaden  hue,  and  a  low  murmuring 
wind  was  setting  in  over  the  desert. 
No  shelter  of  any  kind  was  near, 
and  the  natives  of  our  party  whis- 
pered fearfully  ^the  khamsin  is 
coming.'  We  had  three  tents  with 
us,  and  had  intended  bivouacking 
in  the  desert  for  several  days, 
marohing  along  from  one  station  to 
another  on  the  banks  of  the  canaL 
But  our  tents  would  be  no  protec- 
tion against  the  khamsin^  and  there- 
fore there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
make  our  dispo6iti<»s  the  best  way 
we  could  for  meeting  tibe  enemy 
without  shelter.  There  was  no 
hope  of  getting  back  to  Ismailyah, 
or  forward  to  the  next  station,  in 
time  to  avoid  the  storm. 

As  none  of  us  Europeans  had  the 
slightest  experience  of  i^e  khamsin 
before,  we  allowed  the  natives  to  do 
as  they  pleased,  and  obeyed  all 
their  instructions.  With  amazing 
rapidity  the  loads  were  taken  off 
the  camels,  and  placed,  as  a  sort  of 
rampart,  to  windward— tents  and 
boxes  of  supplies,  and  miscellaneous 
stores  of  all  kinds  in  hasty  con- 
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fasion.  The  camels  knelt  down 
behind  this  rampart,  with  their 
noses  on  the  ground.  The  horses, 
who  did  not  like  being  in  too  great 
proximity  to  the  squatting  camels, 
were  disposed  of  on  the  two  flanks, 
and  behind  the  camels,  protected  by 
them  and  by  our  impromptu  barri- 
cade of  tents  and  boxes,  we  lay 
down  upon  the  sand.  It  required 
thick  layers  of  clothes  and  blankets 
to  render  this  position  bearable, 
such  was  the  heat  of  the  ground. 
We  ooTered  up  our  heads  carefidly. 

These  dispositions  were  made 
with  amazing  rapidity,  as  I  have 
said;  yet,  before  they  were  com- 
plete, ibB  khamsin  was  upon  us  in 
all  its  mad  violence.  The  sand  was 
whirled  about  m  every  direction, 
as  it  appeared  to  us  lying  on  the 
ground—sometimes  in  danc,  thick 
masses,  and  sometimes  in  round 
spiral  columns,  and  sometimes  in 
light  fleecy  clouds.  The  impalpable 
dust  penetrated  eveiywhere,  hot, 
stifling,  dry.  It  got  into  our 
mouthis,  and  up  our  nostrils,  and 
into  our  ears,  and  into  our  eyes. 
We  were  smarting  all  oyer  with  it, 
coTsred  up,  bandaged,  in  ftct,  as  we 
were.  We  saw  the  sand,  smelt  the 
sand,  tasted  the  sand,  breathed  the 
sand,  thought  of  and  heard  nothing 
but  me  sand. 

At  one  time  it  appeared  to  me,  as 
we  lay  supinely  on  the  gxound,  that 
the  ffreat  mass  of  sand  raised  by  the 
wind  was  gradually  settling  down 
upon  us,  and  I  thought  of  what  I 
had  heard  and  read  of  whole  cann- 
Tans  haying  been  buried  alive  in  it. 
I  resolved  to  rise  and  try  to  escape 
on  horseback.  The  horse  I  had 
been  riding  was  a  good  one.  It  was 
a  chance  for  life.  I  stood  up  and 
tried  to  And  my  companions  to  tell 
them  my  intention.  I  could  not 
see  two  yards  in  any  direction.  The 
air  was  all  sand.  I  could  not  make 
any  one  hear,  the  howling  of  the 
wind  was  so  violent  I  saw  suffi* 
dent  to  convince  me  that  there  was 
no  escape  for  me  on  horseback,  for 
^*'^  was  impossible  to  find  any  road. 


or  to  know  even  in  what  direetian  I 
should  go.  I  was  also  convinced, 
however,  by  my  brief  inspection  of 
the  scene  in  so&r  asl  oomd  inspect 
it,  that  my  fears  were  mistakan,  and 
that  no  mass  of  sand  was  settling 
down  upon  us.  The  blast  of  the 
khamsin  was  as  the  blast  of  a  fur- 
nace, scorching.  I  was  quite  ex- 
hausted by  my  exertions.  In  two 
minutes  more  I  believe  I  should 
have  fikinted  had  I  continued  on  my 
feet;  so  I  threw  myself  down  again, 
and  covered  up  my  head.  It  was 
then  that  I  discovered  how  wisely 
the  arrangements  of  the  natives  had 
been  made. 

In  two  hours  all  traces  of  the 
storm  had  passed  away,  save  such 
as  remained  upon  our  persons. 

The  khamsin  ended  as  abruptly 
as  it  had  begun.  The  air  lost  gra- 
dually its  load  of  sand,  the  sun  re- 
appeared, the  sky  reguned  its  blue 
colour,  the  horses  neighed  forth 
theur  approbation  of  the  change,  the 
camels  arose  and  shook  off  the  sand 
that  covered  them-— and  we— what 
did  we  do?  We  washed  ourselves 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  which 
the  camels  greedily  drank  after- 
wards; we  gave  the  horses  some 
water  to  drink  also;  and  then  we 
oi>ened  our  chest  of  soda  water,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  littJe  brandy  made 
ourselves  a  palatable  drink.  It 
would  have  been  better  had  it  been 
iced,  but  we  were  not  disposed  to 
be  £E»tidious,  for  our  thirst  was  in- 
tolerable. 

We  encamped  where  we  weia 
A  supply  of  fresh  water  was  brought 
to  us  from  the  fresh-water  canal  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  has  been 
constructed  by  the  architects  of  the 
great  Isthmus  Oanal,  and  in  an 
hour  afterwards  an  excellent  pillaw 
was  ready  for  us,  and  some 
mutton  grilled  to  a  turn  upon  a 
heated  stone  after  the  Bedouin 
ftshion.  We  enjoyed  ourselves 
amazingly  in  our  desert  encamp- 
ment, as  we  spoke  and  joked  about 
^(b  khamsin, 

W.  K. 
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GONE  I 

GONE  I  Tes  he's  gone,  with  no  Trord  of  endeannent^ 
Without  %  regxet  or  a  tear  or  a  sigh, 
No  tender  speeches  to  serve  as  a  cerement 

Emhahning  dead  love  with  a  soft-spoken  lie  I 
A  word  and  a  look— a  sneer,  and  they  parted ; 

The  &bric  of  years  was  dissolved  in  an  hour; 
life  is  a  blank  to  a  girl  broken-hearted- 
No  warmth  in  the  simshine  nor  bloom  on  the  flower  I 

Sad  little  heart  I    So  yonr  hopes  are  all  blighted ; 

Ah!  trample  oat  boldly  the  smouldering  flame ; 
Think  not  again  it  can  e*er  be  ignited. 

That  loTe  nnto  you  can  be  ever  the  same. 
DonbUess  yon'll  love  with  a  feeble  sensation : 

Eegard  on  the  ruins  of  Ioto  may  be  built ; 
Brilliants  had  oyer  a  paste  imitation ; 

Gold  oft  replaced  by  some  base  metal— gilt ! 

Wearily  gazing,  like  one  who  is  dreaming. 

Her  deep  grief  yet  trying  to  stiQe  with  sighs. 
Sad,  bitter  tears  will  be  presently  streaming 

From  sorrowing  depths  of  those  violet  eyes : 
Is  man  so  noble,  so  priceless  a  treasure  ? 

Or  hearts  of  fair  girls  merely  toys  for  the  vain  ? 
To  love  or  to  lose,  or  to  break  them  at  pleasure, 

like  glittering  trinkets  yon  wear  on  your  chain  ? 

Gone!  Yes  he's  gone,  though  the  birds  go  on  singing. 

Whilst  dreamily  flutter  the  Hsist-fidUng  leaves. 
'Tisover!  Tet  still  meny  voices  are  ringing. 

And  reapers  yet  binding  the  bright  golden  sheaves : 
Still  the  clear  l^rook  where  they  wandered  together 

Flows  on,  though  its  carol  is  changed  to  a  moan ; 
The  same,  but  how  changed,  is  the  bright  sunny  weather 

To  one  left  down-stricken  and  weeping  alone. 

Gone  I    Yes  he's  gone,  and  she'll  nourish  her  sorrow. 

In  silence  and  sharpness  'twill  dwell  in  her  breast; 
Sadness  as  weary  to-day  as  to-morrow. 

The  same  mocking  dreams  ever  haunting  her  rest: 
Man,  in  his  anguish,  may  publish  his  sadness. 

And  brazen  it  out  by  the  force  of  his  will. 
To  woman  'tia  given  to  laugh  in  her  gladness; 

To  suffer  in  silence— to  weep  and  be  still  I 

J.  A.  B. 
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SUNSHINE  AND   FOG. 

9n  inbaat(on  ta  Mxiffytaxu 

DEAB  Hairy,  now  pnt  up  your  paperSj 
And  come  oat  of  town  for  a  blow; 
The  blues  you'll  be  getting  and  Tapouis 

Now  town  is  so  horribly  slow. 
Pray  try  now  your  labours  to  lighten; 

Belinquish  that  terrible  frown. 

You  know  it  is  sunny  at  Brighton 

When  fearfiolly  foggy  in  town. 

Leave  London,  so  black  and  so  weary. 

For  air  that  is  brilliant  and  clear ; 
Desert  those  old  ohambeis  so  dreary. 

And  come  for  a  lounge  on  the  pier. 
Youll  find  that  your  feet  youll  alight  on. 

That  success  yoxur  endeavours  will  crown, 
When  chatting  in  sunshine  at  Brighton, 

Forgetting  the  fog  of  the  town. 

We  spend  all  the  morning  in  splashing. 

In  bathing  and  swimming  at  Brill's— 
In  bright  briny  water  we're  dashing 

Away  all  low  spirits  and  ills. 
Little  Janet  she  swims  like  a  Triton, 

Your  Lizzie's  not  likely  to  drown 
When  sporting  in  sunshine  at  Brighton, 

In  spite  of  me  fog  of  the  town. 

The  Temple  to  some  ancient  bencher 

Fray  leave,  with  its  deeds  and  red  tape. 
Do  try  now— I  think  you  might  venture— 

From  parchment  to  make  your  escape. 
Imagine  you're '  called,'  so  come  right  on— 

Think  mine  is  a  hamster's  gown — 
I  plead  firom  the  sunshine  of  Brighton 

To  you  in  the  fog  of  the  town. 

The  Wilmers— those  two  little  glutionch— 

As  I  cantered  past  f  other  day. 
Were  taking  real  turtle  at  Mutton's 

Along  with  their  friend  Oharlie  Gray : 
We  all  went  with  young  Captain  CrichtoQ 

A  glorious  ride  on  the  down. 
If  s  sunny  and  pleasant  at  Brighton 

When  fearfully  foggy  in  town. 

lily  Burton  is  here,  with  her  brother— 

I  don't  mean  the  poor  younger  son- 
Lord  Charlock,  who  stays  with  his  mother^ 

We  find  is  most  capi&l  fun. 
Sir  Wilfrid  his  horse  looks  a  sight  on — 

He  rides  most  as  well  as  a  clown- 
He's  worse  in  the  sunshine  of  Brighton 

Than  shrouded  in  fog  of  the  town. 
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Gome  down,  than.    Take  me  for  your  leader^ 

And  look  upon  me  as  yoar  chief. 
Ah,  8Qze,  with  so  special  a  pleader 

As  me,  yoa  will  throw  np  your  brief  I 
Miy  pleasure  pray  don't  put  a  blight  on, 

For,  b'ke  tmto  dear '  Mm.  Brown/ 
I  'don't  'old  with'  the  smuhine  of  Brighton 

When  you're  in  the  fog  of  the  town. 
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TBUE  BLUE. 

BLUE  is  the  glorious  ocean. 
Sublime  in  its  grand  unrest ; 
Where  wandereth  not  one  creature, 
Save  the  gull  on  the  white  foam-crest 

Blue.is  the  Tiolef s  petal. 

Intensely,  tenderly  blue ; 
When  her  meek  eye  holds  on  its  lashes 

A  trembling  gem  of  dew. ' 

Blue  are  the  ^es  of  childhood. 
Sweet  spring  of  smiles  and  of  tears; 

With  a  glance  that  a  good  man  courteth, 
With  a  glance  that  a  bad  man  fears. 

For  they  reach  to  our  inmost  heart-core, 

Do  those  little  eyes  in  youth ; 
And  their  instinct  never  erreth. 

They  seek  (and  ihejfind)  the  Truth  I 

Blue  is  the  riband  resting 

On  my  Love's  sofb  breast  of  snow ; 
Blue  are  her  eyes,  that  linger 

On  me,  with  a  true  love-glow. 

Blue  are  the  heavens  expanding, 

In  limitless  fields  away. 
To  the  land  where  their  gold  gates  usher, 

The  justi  into  lasting  day. 

Blue  1  'tis  a  glorious  colour  I 
Bear  reader,  would  I  and  yon. 

From  now  till  we  rest  'neath  the  daistes. 
Could  but  write  ourselves  *  True  Blue.* 
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TWO   BBIDES. 

UNDEB  the  Bplendonr  of  Fasbian's  &ne. 
Thronged  with  the  worldly,  the  wealthy,  the  vain. 
An  ocean  of  gems  in  a  soft  lace-niist. 
Archbishop,  two  bishops,  a  dean  to  'assist!' 

Flowers,  and  feathers,  and  jewels,  and  laoe. 
An '  ivory '  arm  and  a '  rose-bnd '  face. 
Gossamer  white  o'er  a  forest  of  gold, 
Beanly  (and  money !)  in  every  fold! 

Bound  together  for  good  and  for  ill. 
With  a  cnp  of  wealth  'twould  be  hard  to  fill; 
'Tis  already  fiill  of  the  golden  store- 
So  fall  that  a  fsw  of  its  drops  run  o'er. 

A  fearfol  power  for  weal  or  for  woe— 

A  power  that  only  a  few  men  know : 

The  power  to  help  mankind  to  good,  • 

Who  use  it  well,  as  a  Christian  shoidd. 

Ahl  "proud  young  noble  and  lady  fsdr. 
Life's  race  beginning— glorious  pair! 
Bethink  ye  well  of  gold's  great  might ; 
Two  paths  are  open— choose  the  right  I 


Under  a  moss-eorered  ivied  dome, 

Within  the  sight  of  her  childhood's  home. 

Scarcely  a  rustle,  scarcely  a  sound. 

Save  the  half-breathed  sigh  of  her  friends  around  I 

Grey  silk,  guiltless  of  flounces  and  bows. 
White  bonnet  adorned  with  a  single  rose. 
Soft  tender  dove  eyes,  looking  down 
With  a  world  of  trust  in  their  half-yeiled  brown  I 

The  fiither-reetor,  godly,  wise. 
With  fJEdtering  voice,  with  dew-wet  eyes. 
Speaking  the  words  ina  solenm  tone 
That  shidl  give  his  daughter  to  one  alon& 

One!  tOl  together  the  pair  shall  lie 
'Neath  the  daisied  green  of  the  turf  close  by 
Onel  till  the  trials  of  life  shall  cease. 
And  the  twin-hearts  rest  in  the  sleep  of  peace! 

A.E.B. 
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WITHOUT  EESEEVK 

In  These  Ghaftebs. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEDD2MGT0N  BEYISITED. 


THEBE  is  nothing  like  going 
away  from  a  place— qnite  out 
of  sight— for  getting  the  true  view 
of  it. 

Now  that  I  have  lived  away  from 
Deddington  a  few  years— and  twenty 
years  are  but  a  few  to  look  back 
upon, — I  must  confess  I  see  it  to  be 
a  place  of  no  importance  whatever, 
commercially,  archseologically,  his- 
torically, or  in  any  other  way. 

I  used  to  feel  somewhat  aggrieved 
"When  my  letters  came  addressed 

TOIm  zil^ho.  lzxl 


to  *  Deddington,  near  Shiretown,'  or 
'Deddington,  Northshire;'  for  I 
never  doubted  that  every  post-office 
clerk  in  the  three  kingdoms  koew 
where  Deddington  was,  just  as  well 
as  he  knew  where  Shiretown  was — 
or,  for  that  matter,  where  Northshire 
itself  was.  I  could  admit  that, 
for  correspondents  writing  from 
America,  or  the  continent,  or  any- 
where beyond  eeas,  it  was  ezcupahle 
to  add  'Northflhire,'  or  'England;' 
but  for  correspondents  dating  from 
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England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Ber- 
wick-npon-Tweed,  I  saw  no  exctuBO 
whatever  for  any  addition  at  all 

Since  then,  however,  I  have  lived 
in  many  places  considerably  larger 
even  than  Shiretown ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened so  often  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  I  have  met  with  respect- 
able people,  who  could  have  no  pos- 
sible indncement  to  insult  me,  ami 
who  yet  professed  themsrives  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
Deddington,  that,  as  I  said  at  firsts 
I  have  now  been  brought  to  confess 
my  native  place  to  be  a  place  of  no 
importance  whatever. 

Fer  contra,  I  remember  a  time 
when  I  thought  no  other  place  could 
be  of  importance  compai^  with  it 

Let  me  try  to  descxibe  it  as  it 
Appeared  to  me  then. 

It  was  a  place  of  inorediUe  clean- 
liness, liveliness^  and  architeotiiral 
wealth. 

Itscleanlinees  waspfttent  to  ewerj 
one;  for  were  there  not  two  old 
men  whose  whole  and  sole  duty  it 
was  to  scrape  the  mud  to  the  sides 
of  the  streets  after  eveiry  day  of  bad 
W«a3ier? 

Its  liveliness  mtM.  have  been 
sufficiently  guajwrtsaAfcy  the  simple 
&ct  of  its  hava^  •  market  once 
a  week,  when  Hm  iMniers'  carts 
came  in  from  al  Ike  tieighbounng 
villages.  But  begrmd  this,  the  om- 
nibus went  to  Shirotowa  no  lees 
than  three  days  a  week,  letuxning 
always  the  same  iiight.  While,  to 
crown  all,  there  ware  no  less  than 
four  fairs  in  the  year,  one  of  which 
lasted  two  days. 

Its  public  buildings  were  the 
pride  of  all  intelligent  people.  The 
ohoich  had  the  loftiest  tower,  and 
tbe  biggest  windows,  and  the  ugliest 
feces  on  its  corbels,  and  was  the 
oldest,  probably,  of  any  church  in 
England.  There  could  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  at  some  time  (about  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  this 
island)  it  had  been  a  minster.  The 
monument  in  the  chancel  was  x>ro- 
bably  that  of  one  of  the  early  bishops 
—as  would  have  been  easily  proved, 
if  its  head  had  not  been  kuDcked  off 
and  lost 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  was  a  very 
large  and  well-proportioned  build- 
ing, which  would  hold  at  the  least 


a  hundred  thousand  people,— or 
perhaps,  with  a  little  squeezing,  a 
million.  It  was  in  this  magnificent 
hall  that  we  used  to  have  our 
lectures,  for  it  was  the  hall  of  the 
Mechanicfi^  Institute  as  well  as  the 
Odd  Fellows.  0«nng  to  its  vast  size, 
there  was  always  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  h'gfating  it,  as  well  as  in 
filling  ii  The  audience  used  to 
gather  close  to  the  lecturer  and  his 
candles,  and  leave  a  great  dark  void 
behind.  And  I  used  to  think  that 
if  ever  I  should  achieve  greatness 
like  that  of  the  lecturer,  and  stand 
on  a  little  platform  behind  a  little 
table,  an4  have  two  oaadles  and  a 
glass  of  water  to  myself,  and  a  long 
stiGk  to  point  ovt  4&e  figona  oa  the 
diagrams,  and  a^Mt  nnneiinlilage  of 
people  QSkB  ttet  I  med  t>  «6e)  to 
listen  to  ne  te  «B  long  as  ever  I 
liked  totaft,— theaiadoeA  I  shorid 
not  h«va  lived  in  nin,  and  oonld 
die  happy. 

But  the  nolde  ttnouanos  of 
the  Odd  iWows' Hall  wie,  pohaps, 
nev^r  aa  apparant  as  om  magio^an- 
ternx^^. 

The  pUoBophiomteiteoDBM^  of 
the  magie-lantem  was  one  of  w^ich 
we  were  very  fond  at  Daddagton. 
I  hai^  wit,  of  late  y«an;  seen  any 
JnstRiiMiit  of  that  kind  aearly  equal 
%o  the  «aie  we  used  to  hajv%  nor  any 
figares  nearly  so  ourieas  and  in- 
terestiDg.  Ifie  figofe  of  the  man's 
head,  with  a  noaa  that  irapt  cm  glow- 
ing as  long  m  ttia  ^arlaia  wvald 
allow,  and  then  was  continued  on 
the  nearest  wiall,  was  alwaja  a  gMst 
&voxnrite;  and  so  was  the  ogie^ 
head  with  the  vottiBg  cQneB,  when 
the  9jm  hapfiened  to  anive  aboat 
the  same  time  as  the  head.  The 
nodding  mandarin  was  baldly  lini 
80  well,  perhaps  owing  to  some  de- 
fect in  the  maehineiy,  which  always 
prevented  his  head  from  getting 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  his  body, 
and  thus  produced  a  somewhat  un- 
real effect  But  the  dissolving  views 
were  always  a  great  snooess;  and 
that  in  which  one  of  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt  was  distinctly  seen  linger^ 
ing  on  the  terxaoeof  Windsor  Oastle, 
while  her  Majeeltf  and  aJl  the  toyal 
&mily  glimmered  through  it,  was 
justly  zegazded  as  a  triumph  of 
optioEd  art    Ab  fer  (he  chroma- 
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tropes,  tbey  never  £iiled  to  throw 
us  into  raptoroB,  und  I  hardly  re- 
mmnber  a  more  painfal  and  dis- 
tressing aoddent  than  that  of  the 
breaking  of  the  tape  which  held  np 
the  sheet  on  whioh  onr  chromaitrope 
was  then  projected.  It  was  not 
merely  that  the  chromatrope  itself 
was  thus  lost  (for  we  could  not  ad- 
mit it  to  be  at  all  the  real  thing  as 
projooted  on  the  end  of  the  hall 
behiBd  ns),  bat  the  sohoobnastoir 
and  his  assistBiitB  being  thus  sud- 
denly reyealed  behind  the  curtain, 
were  so  flnnied  and  pnt  out  that 
they  went  away  withont  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  whidi  they  were  ao  richly 
entitled. 

It  was  only  once  a  year,  when  the 
Odd  FeliowB  walked  in  {Nroeeasion 
with  a  band  ci  music,  and  bannem, 
and  gay  Tosettes  and  sashes,  that 
you  would  hsre  know  them  for 
whaA  ihey  wora  At  other  times 
they  counted  merely  as  publicans, 
butcbmrs,  iailon,  joiners,  shoe- 
mahersy  and  what  not  They  ap- 
peared, however,  to  be  not  mercuy 
odd,  but  good-natured  fellows  too, 
and  lent  ifaeir  noble  haU  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes. 

Not  only  were  the  Mechanics' 
InstitQte  tenants  in  permanence,  so 
many  nights  a  week ;  not  (mly  did 
the  magio-lantem  |>eople,  the  mes- 
merists, ibe  yentriloquifits,  have 
each  their  turn  in  it;  it  was  also  the 
idace  ior  speeches  at  election  time  in 
the  Tory  interast  (Deddington  being 
a  polling-place  fi>r  ih»  Biding),  while 
the  Bads  (as  they  were  called '  there) 
held  out  at  the  Temperance  HalL 

Then,  too,  the  missionaiies  used 
to  come  and  hsve  their  turn  some- 
times in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  But 
the  only  occasions  on  whidi  it  was 
oyer  nearly  full  were  those  of  the 
grand  tea-parties,  for  which  at  that 
time  the  Deddingtonians  were 
funous.  To  these  the  thirsty  vil- 
lagers from  round  about  flocked 
numberless,  and  thus,  swelling  the 
population  of  Deddmgton  itself, 
even  that  monster  hall  was  now  and 
then  filled  to  overflowing. 

The  Temperance  Hall,  our  other 
chief  assembly  room,  was  smaller, 
but  still  a  room  of  great  magnitude. 
Speaking  approiinmtely,  I  should 
say  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  Isling- 


ton i^pears  to  me  now  about  as 
large  aa  the  Temperance  Hall  ap- 
peared to  me  then.  (I  don't  know 
any  building  which  appears  to  me 
quite  so  large  aa  the  Odd  FeUowa' 
Hall  used  to  appear.) 

It  was  in  the  Temperance  HaU 
that  I  made  my  first  appearance  as 
a  public  character  in '  The  Trial  of 
John  Barl^com,'  a  very  exciting 
drama,  which  was  enacted  by  sundry 
youths  of  tender  years  and  great 
pomise—youths  of  great  promise 
bemg  plentiful  at  that  time  in  Ded- 
dington, though  most  of  them  have 
since  turned  out  men  of  vezy  mode- 
rate performanca 

John  Barleycorn  was  tried  for 
divers  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, and,  I  having  been  called 
to  the  Bar  a  few  days  pvevioudy, 
and  promoted  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidi^  to  the  honourable  ofSce  of 
her  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  it 
was  to  me  that  the  dn^  of  prosecu- 
tion fell. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  conviction.  Indeed,  John  Barley- 
corn wee  put  down  to  be  found 
guilty  in  the  little  books  from  which 
we  all  leamt  our  parts. 

The  speeches  whichi  delivered  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  gained  me  so 
mudi  applause,  both  on  the  occa- 
sion of  t£e  public  trial  and  at  various 
subsequent  times,  when  I  repeated 
them  at  my  &ther*s  instance  irom  a 
table  in  our  parlour ;  and  the  whole 
business,  in  short,  waa  so  pleasant 
to  me^  that  I  had  foor  some  years 
afterwards  a  design  of  applying  in 
earnest  for  the  po&t  of  Attomey- 
Qeneral.  The  duties  of  that  office 
I  had  akeady  proved  to  be  auite 
light,  and  I  understood  it  to  be  a 
position  of  considerable  emolument 
Omitting,  however,  to  go  in  for  the 
appointment  at  once,  and  to  take  the 
tide  of  my  fortune  at  the  flood,  our 
committee  (on  whose  testimonials 
I  had  chiefly  relied)  was  broken  up, 
and  I  have  never  since  seen  my  way 
to  apply  for  the  next  vacancy  with 
any  chance  of  success. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  for 
which  I  beg  |)ardon.  It  w^as  of 
Deddington  I  wished  to  speak. 

Of  the  church,  the  Odd  Fellows' 
HaU,  the  Temperance  Hall,  I  have 
already  spoken.    What  more  could 
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any  one  wifih  ?  Well^  besides  these^ 
there  were  the  chapels,— Ebenezer, 
Methodist,  and  Banters',  for  we  were 
great  ohapel  people  at  Dedding- 
ton. 

And  as  if  these  were  not  enongh 
you  had  only  to  walk  two  miles  out 
of  Deddington  before  yon  came  to 
the  Captain's  mansion,  which  was 
generally  admitted  to  be  tiie  finest 
structure  anywhere  outside  the 
Arabian  Nights;  as  indeed  the 
Captain  himself  was  the  finest  and 
the  most  imperious  gentleman. 

Such  was  Deddington  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me  when  I  lived  there 
twenty  years  ago;  and  its  people 
were  a  lugh,  superior  race,  smted  to 
their  place  of  abode. 

I  was  told  by  Ted  Tyler  that  the 
Captain  once  got  a  boy  seven  years' 
transportation  for  not  taking  his  hat 
off  quick  enough  when  he  met  him, 
or  for  putting  it  on  again  before  the 
Captain  was  out  of  sight,  I  forget 
winch.  And  though  no  one  else  was 
quite  so  high  as  the  Captain,  I  re- 
member one  or  two  retired  drapers 
and  grocers,  who  lived  outside  the 
town,  to  whom  I  looked  up  with  an 
awe  which  no  one  else,  however 
exalted,  has  ever  since  succeeded  in 
inspiring  within  me. 

Two  nouses  in  the  town  were 
<3onspicuQUS  above  the  rest.  One  of 
them  was  called  'Myrtle  House' 
(not  that  there  were  any  myrtles 
near  it,  which,  indeed,  were  as  rare 
as  turtles  in  that  part  of  the  countiy), 
■and  was  the  residence  of  Miss  Bel- 
lamy, a  maiden  lady  then  about 
fifty. 

Myrtle  House  was  the  largest 
house  in  the  town— a  massive  square 
stone  building,  with  a  front  nearly 
all  windows,  and  a  porch  with  pil- 
lars of  fine  polished  marble. 

liliss  Bellamy  was  known  to  be  a 
lady  of  great  wealth.  Her  farther 
had  been,  many  years  previously,  a 
successful  barrister,  and  she,  his 
only  child,  had  succeeded  to  her 
fortune  while  yet  young.  An  early 
disappointment,some  said— inability 
in  tne  male  sex  in  general  to  find 
courage  to  propose  to  so  rich  a  lady, 
others  said— had  kept  her  single, 
and  single  there  was  every  prospect 
of  her  remaining. 
For,  indeed,  when  she  walked  out 


on  fine  days  with  her  footman  be> 
hind  her  and  her  lapdog  beside  her 
or  when,  on  wet  days,  she  brought 
out  her  big  carriage  (for  she  kept  a 
carriage,  and  even  visited  at  iht 
Captain's  at  long  intervals),  h€ 
would  have  been  a  bold  man  who. 
seeing  her,  could  have  oraraeived 
the  notion  of  making  an  offer  m 
marriage  to  Miss  Bellamy. 

The  other  house  of  the  two  was 
the  house  of  my  uncle.  It  was  not 
nearly  so  grand  as  Myrtle  House, 
and  it  hadf  no  special  name  of  its 
own,  being  merely  known  as  'Law- 
yer Enoch's,  in  Broad  Street;'  but 
it  was  a  good,  substantml  house, 
much  bigger  than  most  of  &e  other 
houses  in  the  town. 

Externally  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  it  was  that  the  ircaA 
door  was  approached  by  a  series  ot 
steps— quite  a  long  fight  it  seemed 
to  me — with  a  hand-rail  beside  Hbem 
for  safely.  And  as  my  uncle  himself 
happened  to  be— or  seemed  to  be, 
which  was  the  same  thing— the  tall- 
est man  whom  I  had  ever,  up  to 
that  time,  seen  going  about  loose,  I 
imagined  the  steps  had  been  put 
there  to  assist  the  advantages  wmoh 
nature  had  given  him  in  getting 
a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  He  was  my  &ilier% 
younger  brother — (Christian  name 
Thomas— my  fat^ef  s  being  William. 
And  while  I  am  naming  names  I 
might  as  well,  on  the  chance  of  the 
reader's  caring  to  hear  it,  name  my 
own.  It  also  is,  as  my  fietther^s  was, 
William  Enoch.  At  that  time  I 
added  'Jun.'  to  it;  but  that,  alas  1 
is  no  longer  necessary,  my  dear  old 
senior  having  been  gone  these  many 
years  to  the  dear  wife  who  had  gone 
before  him,  and  whom  I  hardly  ever 
knew,  and  to  the  dear  lads  and  giris 
(all  gone  too,  except  me)  who  were^ 
I  hope,  better  children  to  him  than 
ever  1  have  been. 

Thomas  Enoch,  my  nncle^  or,  as 
he  was  more  commonly  called, 
'Lawyer  Enoch,'  was  a  prosperous 
man ;  and  if  honesty,  and  goodness 
of  heart,  and  strict  inte^ty  de- 
served prosperity,  he  had  only  his 
just  wages.  His  practice  had  beea 
a  large  and  a  lucrative  one  (chiefly 
oonveyancmg)  for  many  yeans,  and 
about  the  time  I  left  Deddingtcm  he 
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had  admitted  my  consin  Tom,  his 
SOD,  to  a  ahaxe  of  the  business,  which 
he  hoped  soon  to  hand  over  to  him 
entirely. 

Bat  what  is  our  life?  Is  it  not 
even  a  Taponr?  Young  Tom  (so 
healthy  and  strong  he  always  looked) 
died  years  ago.  Cousin  Jem  died 
within  a  year  of  him^  and  Charlie 
with  almost  as  short  an  interval. 

It  has  happened  that  almost  every 
Tisit  I  have  paid  to  my  native  town 
since  I  first  left  it  ha^  been  on  an 
errand  of  death.  Mound  after  mound 
in  the  little  churchyard,  and  a  long 
row  of  tombstones,  first  of  our  own 
branch  of  the  fcunily,  then  of  my 
imole's^  give  the  dates  of  my  joumey- 
ings. 

When  I  went  three  months  ago, 
though  I  went  on  a  very  painful 
errand,  it  was  a  positive  relief  to  me 
to  think  I  was  not  going  to  a  fu- 
sexal. 

It  was  midday  when  I  arrived, 
and  market-day.  The  town  looked 
fitrangely  deserted  as  coznpared  with 
the  old  boyish  days.  There  were 
the  dd  oarrieis'  carts;  there  were 
stalls  (butchers'  stalls  and  the  like) 
0catteied  here  and  there  in  the  street 
at  which  their  owners  waited  pa- 
tiently for  the  customers  who  stfi^ed 
away  as  patiently.  I  thought  I 
noticed  here  and  there  in  a  stranger's 
face  some  traces  of  an  old  school- 
fellow's features ;  and  now  and  then, 
but  not  so  often,  the  strangers 
looked  hard  at  me  as  if  they,  too, 
bad  some  suspicion  of  old  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  church,  though  still  a  gpod 
one,  did  not  look  so  palpably  a  ca- 
thedral as  I  used  to  think ;  nor  in- 
deed, I  was  ashamed  to  admi^  was 
its  architecture  without  suspicion  of 
later  centuries  than  I  would  fiedn 
have  believed. 

The  Temperance  Hall  was,  though 
I  could  hardly  believe  it,  converted 
into  an  ixon-founder  s  casting-shed. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  Hall— whether 
the  acljacent  houses  had  been  raised 
or  it  nad  been  lowered  and  short- 
ened— looked  externally  only  like 
one  of  a  row  of  houses  of  very  mo- 
derate pretensions. 

Broad  Street  belied  its  name,  and 
looked,  in  fact,  quite  narrow. 

I  met  the  Admiral's  carriage  (he 


was  promoted  from  Captain  long 
ago).  I  kept  on  my  hat,  and  though 
three  months  have  elapsed  no  pro- 
ceedings have  yet  been  taken  against 
me. 

Passing  Myrtle  House,  I  happened 
to  strike  my  stick  against  one  of  the 
fine  polished  marble  pillars.  The 
ring  wafl  unmistakeably  wooden — 
and  indeed  the  paint  sadly  wanted 
renewing. 

When  I  reached  my  uncle's  house 
it  was  no  longer  a  surprise  to  me  to 
find  only  four  steps  at  the  door  in- 
stead of  the  old  flight  of  forty  or 
fifty,  and  to  find  in  him,  instead  of 
the  very  tallest  man,  a  man  who 
had  never  been  very  much  above 
the  average  height,  and  who  now,  at 
seventy-two,  stooped  a  little  vrith 
years,  and  more  with  the  weight  of 
troubles  that  had  been  laid  vpon 


CHAPTER  n. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BX  AUOTIOH. 

I  said  the  occasion  of  this  visit  of 
mine  to  Deddington,  though  not  a 
fnneoralj  was  a  sad  one.  You  shall 
judge. 

My  uncle,  in  the  long  practice  of 
his  profession,  made  a  good  deal  of 
money ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  when  he  had  a  family  about 
him,  he  was  very  careful  to  increase 
his  savings.  Of  later  years,  when 
successive  bereavements  had  left 
bin^  only  one  daughter,  Ada,  to  care 
for,  he  thought  less  and  less  of 
money.  He  gave  yery  generously 
to  the  poor,  not  only  through  public 
institutions,  but  by  many  a  secret 
charily,  where  his  right  hand  knew 
not  of  his  left  hand's  bounty.  Many 
a  Christmas  board  smoked  apnetis- 
ingly,  which,  but  for  his  open  hand, 
would  have  been  bare.  Many  a 
grate,  in  many  a  cottage,  on  many  a 
winter's  night  burnt  with  a  ruddy 
glare,  which,  but  for  him,  would 
have  been  black  and  cold.  And, 
beyond  this,  he  spent  liberally  upon 
his  house  and  daughter.  His  house 
was  noted  far  away  for  the  perfect 
taste  and  elegance  of  its  equipments. 
Prom  attic  to  cellar  it  was  his  pride 
to  have  everything  as  complete  and 
as  good  as  money  could  make  it. 
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'You  mil  have  quite  enougb,  my 
girl,  wheu  I  have  spent  all  I  can  in 
this  way/  he  would  sayi  '  to  make 
the  men  run  after  you.' 

As  for  Ada  herself,  his  trouble 
wafi  that  money  was  not  able  to  buy 
anything  quite  good  enough  for  her. 
Her  little  phaeton  and  her  pair  of 
greys  was  the  prettiest  turn-out  in 
that  Biding;  but  it  was  not  nearly 
good  enough.  So  of  her  jewellery, 
her  dresf^ee,  her  piano,  her  harp,  her 
loye-birds  in  their  gilded  cage,  her 
wonderful  Pomeranian,  '  Nelly ' 
(which  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
dog  show  year  by  year,  as  a  matter 
of  course);  all  these  were  good, 
were,  indeed,  of  the  very  best,  but 
were  not  good  enough,  he  said— not 
half  good  enough. 

For  Ada  was  the  light  of  his  life, 
in  whom  and  for  whom  alone  he 
any  longer  cared  to  live. 

She  herself  declared  she  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  the  men  ever  running 
after  her,  and  already  regarded  her- 
self as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Miss  Bellamy  in  the  honours  of  old 
maidenhood  at  Deddiagton.  '  Five- 
and-twenl^  already,  papa,  and  not 
yet  engaged/  she  used  to  say ;  '  Fm 
afraid  I'm  a  bad  lot.  I  shall  go  and 
ask  I^Iiss  Bellamy  what  is  the  best 
thing  for  rheumatism  at  my  time  of 
life,  and  see  if  she  can  exchange  my 
Nelly  for  a  respectable,  well-con- 
ducted cat'  Or  if  Miss  Bellamy 
happened  to  drive  past  at  such  a 
time,  she  would  make  a  great  pre- 
tence of  beckoning  to  her  from  the 
windows,  with  a  view  to  stopping 
her  and  asking  these  questions,  but 
always  took  good  oaie  not  to  let 
that  lady  see  her  motions. 

In  these  demonstrations  against 
Miss  Bellamy  her  papa,  she  noticed, 
never  joined,  but,  indeed,  always 
deprecated  them,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  singular  respect  and  defer- 
ence for  that  lady  which  was  unac- 
countable, seeing  that  they  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  visited 
each  other,  and,  to  Ada's  knowledge, 
had  not  even  spoken  to  each  other 
for  many  years. 

'Old  maid,  indeed/  he  would 
answer  her,  'I  never  feel  sure, 
tmtil  you  come  in  to  breakfast, 
that  you  have  not  eloped  in  the 
idght' 


And  of  course  Ada^  though  nol 
engaged,  had  not  reached  five-and- 
twenty  without  having  the  chance 
to  be  so.  The  simple  &ct  was,  thai 
she  would  not  leave  her  fisither,  and 
was  cold  to  all  advances,  and  that 
as  he  seemed  to  find  all  his  happi- 
ness in  her,  she  was  content  to 
devote  herself  wholly  to  him. 

It  must  be  now  about  five  years 
since  my  uncle  finally  gave  up  to 
his  two  chief  clerks  the  business 
which,  if  I  had  had  the  good  luck  to 
be  a  lawyer  instead  of  a  civil  engi- 
neer, he  would  have  given  up  to 
me.  And  from  that  time  he  and 
Ada  became  more  and  more  to  eaoh 
other.  He  took  to  travelling  with 
her  a  good  deal  from  place  to  place. 
He  turned  all  his  investments  into 
the  simplest  channels,  so  that  his 
income  might  come  to  him,  whether 
from  rents,  or  stocks,  or  mortgages, 
with  as  little  trouble  or  anxiety  to 
himself  as  possible.  In  &ct  he  set 
his  house  in  order,  that  he  might 
wait  in  peace  for  the  day  of  his 
departure. 

The  only  exception  that  he  made 
in  his  determination  to  be  rid  <tf 
business  was,  that  for  two  years  or 
upwards  he  yielded  to  solicitations 
and  continued  to  be  a  director  of 
the  (bounty  Bank.  It  is  now  about 
two  years  and  a  half  since  he  carded 
out,  however,  his  long-announced  in- 
tention,and  resigned  hisseai  He  was 
persuaded  at  the  same  time,  never- 
theless, to  keep  his  shares,  lest  his 
sale  of  them  should  daioace  the 
concern,  in  which  he  still  had  every 
confidence. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  myself  bad 
a  few  shares  in  the  hank.  But,  oq 
resigning,  he  wrote  me  that  so  long 
as  he  had  been  on  the  board  he  had 
considered  himself  in  some  (sort  Ite 
responsible  guardian  of  my  interests, 
but  now  he  could  no  longer  advise 
me  what  to  do  with  my  mon^.  Ho 
would  merely  say  that  up  to  that 
tune  he  knew  the  concern  to  be 
thoroughly  sound,  and  to  be  earn- 
ing year  by  year  the  good  dividends 
it  paid.  Now  that  he  was  leaving, 
there  was  to  be  new  blood  infusS 
into  the  board,  and  a  new  manager 
was  to  take  the  helm  who  was  am« 
bitious  to  extend  their  business  and 
undertake    transactions   of   much 
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greater  inagnitnde  than  they  had 
fbnnerly  taken  in  band.  I  must 
nse  my  own  judgment,  he  said,  and 
continue  a  shareholder  or  not,  as  I 
thought  best. 

Well,  it  happened  just  at  that 
time  that  a  favourable  chance  pre- 
sented itself  for  me  to  enter  mto 
partnership  with  my  present  part- 
ners, so  I  sold  out  my  shares  in  the 
bank  and  found  employment  for  my 
money  in  business;  doing  so,  I  con- 
fess, not  without  many  regrets  at 
withdrawing  from  so  flourishing  a 
concern,  and  many  misgivings  as  to 
whether  I  should  ever  again  have 
from  my  savings  flo  comfortable  an 
addition  to  my  small  income  as  I 
had  had  till  then. 

These  regrets  ceased,  and  were 
exchanged  for  a  profound  thankful- 
ness, when,  a  year  ago,  the  new  ma- 
nager absconded,  and  it  was  found 
that  he  bad  committed  the  bank  to 
liabilities  which  rendered  it  per- 
fectly insolvent,  and  involved  the 
ruin  of  nearly  every  shareholder  in  it. 

Bat  my  delight  at  my  own  escape 
was  sadly  tempered  by  regret  that 
my  good  old  uncle  was  fatally  in- 
volved in  the  great  catastrophe. 

The  bank  being  on  the  principle 
of  unlimited  liability,  of  course  those 
shareholders  who  had  money  had 
to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the 
poorer  proprietors,  and  Thomas 
Enoch's  wealth  was  but  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  of  the  overwhelming 
commitments  of  the  bank. 

For  a  while  it  was  hoped— as  it 
always  is  hoped  on  such  occasions 
—that  the  ocmoemwoTild  be  wound 
up  without  calling  on  the  share- 
holders to  contribute  more  than  the 
capital  they  had  already  paid  up. 

But  a  few  months  proved  the 
groundlessness  of  such  a  hope,  and 
such  of  the  shareholders  as  were 
more  abnndantly  endowed  with  pru- 
dence than  honesty,  anticipated  the 
calls  of  the  official  liquidators  by 
levanting,  and  leaving  those  to  bear 
the  burden  of  debt  whose  sense  of 
honour  refused  to  allow  them  to 
follow  such  examples. 

My  uncle  stood  it  out  to  the  last, 
surrendered  everything  he  possessed 
to  the  creditors,  and  saw  himself 
utterly  bankrupt  in  all  but  his  in- 
tegrity. 


This  visit  of  mine  to  Deddington, 
in  fact,  was  to  enable  mo  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  sale  of  all  his  household 
effects,  and  to  buy  in  again  at  the 
auction,  for  his  use  and  Ada's,  such 
things  as  I  could  not  see  taken  from 
them  so  long  as  it  was  in  my  poor 
power  to  prevent  it.  But,  unhap- 
pily, it  was  but  little  that  I  could 
do,  my  means  being  much  more 
limited  than  my  good-will. 

It  was  Ada  who  opened  the  door 
for  me.  She  was  cheerful,  and  re- 
signed to  her  altered  lot,  thinking 
indeed  only  of  her  fether,  as  he 
seemed  to  think  only  of  her. 

She  had  plans  of  her  own,  chief 
of  which  was  that  plan  of  all  well- 
educated,  needy  ladies— to  take  the 
situation  of  a  governess.  As  for 
her  father,  she  knew  not,  and  he 
knew  not,  what  was  to  be  done;  but 
they  did  not  doubt  that  some 
friendly  door  would  open  to  him, 
and 

•  He  that  doth  the  raTens  feed* 
Tea,  provtdentlAlly  caters  for  the  apanow,  T 
Be  oomfort  to  bis  ags.' 

Nor  need  I  say  that  a  friendly 
door  was  set  open  to  him  that 
night,  and  that  he  very  frankly  ac- 
cepted the  shelter  of  my  town  lodg- 
ings until  happier  days  Bhomd 
come. 

Ada,  meanwhile,  had  accepted 
the  invitation  of  a  friend  a  f(  ^  roiles 
away  to  stay  a  few  weeks  with  her; 
and  thus  the  two  were  to  be  parted 
for  almost  the  first  time  in  her 
Ufa 

I  think  the  prospect  of  this  separ 
ration  pained  them  more  that  night 
than  mb  loss  of  all  their  poesessionB. 
They  sat  all  the  evening  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms.  And  she  pil- 
lowed his  head  upon  her  breast,  as 
he  had  so  often  pillowed  hers. 

She  took  me  through  the  roomfl^ 
and  a  very  dreary  round  it  was. 
The  stair  carpets  were  up,  and  so 
were  the  bed-room  carpets.  The 
boards  were  marked  by  dirty  feet» 
for  the  elegant  and  superior  house* 
hold  funiiture  and  effects  had  been 
on  view  all  day.  Townsfolk  who 
had  never  crossed  the  threshold  he- 
fore  had  been  through  every  room 
in  the  house  save  one.  Brokers 
from  Shiretown  had  sounded  all  the 
chairs  and  tables  and  bedsteaJib 
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Everything  was  ticketed  and  nnm- 
bered  for  the  sale  on  the  morrow. 
Lot  34a  was  the  gilded  cage  with 
Ada's  loye-birdfl^  and  Lot  370  was 
*  Nelly,'  Lot  420  was  her  harp, 
and  Lot  421  her  piano.  These 
things  I  marked  for  my  own.  Lots 
500  to  574  inclusive  were  my  un- 
cle's books,  done  up  in  bundles  of 
about  half  a  dozen,  irrespective  of 
subject.  I  looked  through  these, 
and  noted  a  few  parcels  which  con- 
tained his  fjAvourite  authors.  I 
noted  the  numbers  of  some  few 
choice  pieces  of  furniture,  and  then 
we  returned  to  the  little  room  where 
my  uncle  saL  looking  into  the  fire. 
He  and  Ada  nad  sat  there  all  day, 
keeping  the  door  locked,  while  the 
tramp  of  footsteps  went  on  out- 


We  did  not  sit  long,  however,  be- 
fore my  uncle  went  off  in  low  spirits 
enough  to  his  bed.  But  Ada  and  I 
sat  later,  side  by  side  (on  a  favourite 
little  couch),  and  there  we  had  a 
conversation  we  are  not  likely  soon 
to  forget.  Indeed,  we  sat  and  talked 
so  long  that  it  was  morning  before 
I  went  off  to  my  resting-place,  which 
she  told  me  I  should  find  in  Lot 
lay. 

And  I  wish  I  may  never  have  a 
worse  lot  than  I  found  it  It  was  a 
good  bed,  in  which  Ihad  slept  many 
a  time  before,  and  I  jotted  it  down 
as  one  of  the  things  I  must  try  to 
buy,  along  with  the  little  couch. 
But  a  man  does  not  find  sleep  in  the 
downiest  pillow,  unless  he  takes  it 
with  him,  and  I  did  not  sleep  that 
night 

Indeed,  at  breakfiast  time,  we  none 
of  us  looked  much  refreshed.  And 
when  the  townsfolk  began  to  come 
in  again  for  their  final  view,  it  cost 
us  some  little  effort  to  rouse  oui^ 
selves  into  decent  spirits.  Ada  went 
off  to  a  neighbour's  to  be  out  of  the 
sound  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 

a  uncle,  however,  put  on  a  cheer- 
,  brave  fisu)6,  stayed  at  home,  and 
went,  stick  in  hand,  from  room  to 
room,  and  told  the  real  value  of  this 
piece  of  furniture  and  that  to  friends 
who  wished  to  purchase,  and  won 
good-will  and  sympathy  in  his  mis- 
fortune, as  he  hieul  won  respect  and 
teem  in  his  prosperily. 
-  Amongst  others  came  in  old  Miss 


Bellamy.  Itfy  uncle  saw  her  oominff 
up  the  stairs,  and  drew  me  baok 
into  a  bedroom  till  she  passed,  and 
so  kept  out  of  her  sight  till  she  had 
gone  from  room  to  room,  bIowI;^, 
through  all  the  house,  and  left  it 
again. 

After  her  came,  in  a  little  whiles 
two  respectable-looking  men,  strang- 
ers to  the  town — ^brokers,  it  was 
whispered,  from  London — and  these 
having  also  gone  the  round  of  the 
house,  note-book  in  hand,  chose  fat 
themselves  seats  in  front,  near  the 
auctioneer's  desk,  and,  the  hour  of 
sale  being  close  at  hand,  made  it 
very  clear  that  they  had  come  with 
decided  intentions  of  doing  business* 

Strange,  how  elastic  is  the  spirit 
xmder  trouble.  As  the  sale  went  on, 
and  my  uncle  saw  first  one  &Tourite 

Eiece  of  furniture  and  then  another 
dl  under  the  hammer,  his  spirits 
rose,  and  he  became  very  cheerful 
and  lively.  He  chuckled  and  rubbed 
his  hands  when  things  went  for  more 
than  he  had  given  for  them,  although 
it  put  no  penny  in  his  pocket.  He 
took  it  as  a  high  personal  (XHnpH- 
ment  that  the  two  London  bcokiarB 
should  have  come  down  to  Deddin^^ 
ton.  'There  is  not  another  house 
in  the  town  they  would  have  come 
to,'  he  said.  And  when  he  found 
that  nearly  everything  was  bemg 
knocked  down  either  to  them  or  to 
other  strangers  whom  no  one  knew, 
he  began  to  think  the  £une  of  his 
good  taste  must  have  spread  very 
widely. 

In  £eu2t  the  townsfolk  got  hanUy 
anything.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  strangers  meant  to  nave  it 
all  their  own  way,  and  when  qnoe  or 
twice  a  townsman,  having  set  bis 
mind  on  some  particular  article,  was 
allowed  to  get  it  only  after  it  had 
been  run  up  to  about  double  its 
value,  townspeople  became  very  shy 
of  bidding,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
there  were  two  or  three  sets  of  these 
foreign  brokers,  the  front-seat  couple 
would  have  had  all  at  their  own 
price.  Indeed,  as  it  was,  the  prices 
of  the  early  part  of  the  sale  were  not 
maintained.  For  the  strangers 
played  into  each  other's  hands  aft^ 
a  while,  and  spared  each  other's 
purses. 
It  was  some  little  surprise  to  ma 
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that  none  of  them  bid  against  me  for 
the  few  lots  I  had  marked,  and  that 
they  all  fell  to  me  at  less  than  half 
their  valae. 

Hopkins,  the  butler,  who  had 
liyed  with  my  nnde  forty  years 
(haTing  come  as  stable  boy),  made 
two  or  three  bids  atone  lot,  and  got 
it,  that  lot  being  the  brass  door- 
plate,  with  mv  mide's  name  on  it. 
He  did  not  bid  at  anything  else,  bnt 
wrapped  this  np  carefolly,  with  its 
screws,  and  went  off  with  it. 

'  Yoa'll  neyer  make  money  of  that 
bargain,  Hopkins,'  said  my  nnde; 
but  no  one  else  joked  the  old  man 
upon  his  purchase. 

It  was  a  two  days' sale;  and  when 
all  was  over,  it  was  actually  found 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  goods  which 
had  been  sold  had  become  the  pro- 
perty of  some  half-dozen  strangers, 
and  that  these  half-dozen  had  all 
been  acting  in  concert,  the  real  pur- 
chasers of  the  whole  being  James 
and  Patchett,  the  eminent  brokers 
in  Oxford  Street 

They  said  they  would  send  orders 
from  London  in  a  day  or  two  for  the 
disposal  of  their  purchases,  which, 
in  the  meantime,  they  would  be  glad 
if  thoy  could  leave.  '  Perhaps  my 
undo  would  be  wiULig  to  still  con- 
sider them  at  his  service  until  th^ 
sent  for  them.' 

My  nnde  thanked  them,  but  could 
not  accept  such  a  loan  from  strangers. 
He  was  going,  he  said,  that  night  to 
the  hotel,  and  next  day  with  me  to 
London. 

'  Take  the  k^,  Hopkins,'  he  said, 
'and  leave  it  at  the  Bank.'  And 
Hopldns  took  it  and  locked  the  door. 

'Why,  what  extravagance  is  this, 
Hopkins?'  he  exclaimed  again,  as 
he  saw  the  cab  from  the  Sun  waiting 
for  him  at  the  door.  '  Do  you  think 
all  this  has  taken  the  use  of  my 
limbs  from  me,  and  that  I  could  not 
walk  a  couple  of  hundred  yards?' 

*  I  am  not  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
people  staring  at  you  as  you  walk,' 
said  Hopkins. 

So  we  got  in— Hopkins  outside 
with  the  driver. 

'Why,  he's  taking  us  round  by 
Jackson's  Lane,'  said  my  uncle,  as 
he  pulled  down  the  window,  and 
called  to  the  driver  to  know  where 
he  was  going. 


'Ifs  all  right,'  said  Hopkins; 
Tve  a  call  to  make,  if  youll  excuse 
me  taking  the  liberty.' 

*  Confound  his  impudence,'  said 
my  uncle,  'driving  me  about  to 
make  his  calls  i' 

Now,  Jackson's  Lane  is  just  out- 
side the  town,  and  has  a  few  pretty 
little  semi-detached  houses  m  it, 
each  with  a  neat  bit  of  garden  in 
front. 

We  stopped  in  a  minute  at  one  of 
thj  prettiest  of  these,  and  Hopkins 
jumped  down  and  opened  the  door 
of  the  cab  and  the  gate  of  the 
garden. 

'Please  to  step  in,  sir,  for  only 
one  minute,'  said  Hopkinis,  with  an 
air  of  great  embarrassment,  such  as 
I  might  have  imagined  him  to 
assume  in  case  of  his  being  suddenly 
detected  stealing  the  spoons.  '  Please 
do  step  in,  sir,  and  excuse  the 
liberty/ 

And  at  that  moment  the  house 
door  opened,  and  out  stepped  Bur- 
nett, mv  uncle's  cook,  and  stood  at 
the  ena  of  the  little  gravd  walk, 
curtseying  and  blushing  violently. 

'  Why,  Burnett,  what  in  the  name 
of  goodness  do  you  and  Hopkins 
mean  ?'  asked  my  uncle. 

'  Not  Burnett  any  longer,'  Hop- 
kins broke  in.  '  I  was  tired  of  see- 
ing her  crying  in  the  kitchen  this 
moTwng,  so  as  Ihappened  to  have  a 
marriage-licence  in  my  pocket,  we 
walked  as  for  the  church  while  the 
sale  was  on,  and  she  came  out  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  if  you'll  excuse  us  takinj; 
sucn  a  liberty  without  naming  it 
first  to  you.' 

'It's  the  most  sensible  thing  you 
ever  did  in  your  life,'  saidmyunde; 
'ibutlhad  some  thought  of  asking 
her  myself.' 

Mrs.  Hopkins  blushed  redder  than 
before,  and  dropped  short  curtsies 
without  intermission. 

'So  you've  brought  me  here  to 
wish  you  joy.  Wdl,  Qod  bless  you 
bothl' 

'It  was  not  exactly  that,'  said 
Hopkins ;  '  indeed,  I  cotdd  not  have 
taken  such  a  hberty.  But  I  thought, 
sir,  perhaps— I  thought  that,  per- 
haps, you  and  Miss  Ada— and  Bur- 
nett thought  too—' 

'Why,  my  good  Hopkins,'  said 
my  uncle,  'what  does  this  mean?* 
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for  he  had  quite  broken  down«  and 
could  say  no  more. 

'  We  thought,  8u:/  broke  in  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  late  Bnniett,  '  as  he  says, 
that  as  we  ha^  liyed  under  the 
same  roof  with  you  and  Miss  Ada 
so  many  yean,  you  would,  perhaps, 
let  us  Uyo  under  the  same  roof  with 
you  a  little  lon^sr,  we  being  too  old 
to  make  new  friends.  So  Hopkins^ 
he  had  a  chanoe  to  get  this  bouse, 
and  he  has  made  it  as  comfortable 
as  he  can,  and  we  thought  you 
would,  perhaps,  let  us  live  with  you 
here  till  you  find  a  more  fitting 
place;'  and  Burnett,  as  she  con- 
cluded her  speech  (which  she  had 
not  got  through  without  many  in- 
terraptions),  polisbed  the  door-plato 
with  her  apron,  and  my  uncle  read 
his  own  name  upon  it. 

Then  we  went  into  the  parlour, 
and  he  buried  his  face  for  a  minute 
in  his  hands.  When  he  lifted  it  again 
Hopkins  was  standing  with  his  bank 
depoeit-book  in  his  hand. 

'Oh,  master,*  he  said,  'yours  has 
been  such  an  easy  service,  that  to 
have  no  one  to  serve  will  be  harder 
work.  Let  us  stay  with  you  still. 
Don't  call  it  staying  with  us.  See 
here;  all  we  have  is  yours.  We 
have  no  other  use  for  it ;  take  it  for 
yourself  and  Miss  Ada;  only  don't 
let  us  port'  And  he  put  the  deposit- 
book  on  the  table,  at  my  uncle's 
hand. 

The  old  lawyer  looked  at  him 
steadily  for  a  whiile  before  he  foimd 
words  to  answer  him. 

'  Hopkins,'  he  said,  '  I  have  read 
of  such  servants  as  you  and  Burnett 
in  books,  but  I  never  believed  in 
them.' 

'And  I,*  said  Hopkins,  'have  read 
of  such  masters  as  ours,  and  found 
it  very  easy  to  believe  in  them.* 

'But  1  could  not  take  it, Hopkins. 
I  am  going  to  London  with  Will.' 

'  Why  not  take  it,  sir?  it  is  only 
a  little  of  what  you  have  overpaid 
me.' 

'I  have  never  paid  you  at  all, 
Hopkins;  such  service  as  yours  is 
not  paid  with  money.  But  we  will 
stay  with  you  to-night  instead  of 
going  to  the  hotel.    There,  now.' 

'  Yes,  yes,'  chuckled  the  old  butler, 
'and  loDgor  than  to-night,  or  my 
name's  not  Hc^kins.* 


After  this  we  aat  a  kmg  time 
without  speaking,  until  a  kno(^ 
came  to  the  door,  and  in  an  instant 
Ada  was  in  her  father's  aims.  Hop- 
kins had  sent  word  to  her  where  she 
would  find  him,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins 
had  met  her  at  the  door,  and  told 
her  that  her  bed  waa  prepaied  for 
her. 

'What  does  it  all  mean,  papa? 
Hopkina  and  Burnett  heretp  and 
you?' 

'  Hopkins  and  Burnett  count  only 
as  one,  my  dear,  now.  They  got 
married  this  morning.  Thisistheir 
house,  and  they  persist  in  calling  it 
mine,  and  they  don't  want  to  part 
with  me,  but  wish  just  to  keep  their 
old  situation,  they  saj.    That's  all.' 

Then  Ada  ran  out  to  wish  the  old 
couple  jofy.  And  they  laughed  wiUi 
her  a  little,  and  cried  with  her  a 
good  deal  beforo  she  came  back  to  na. 

^d  indeed  I  hardly  know  what 
^notions  were  strongest  with  any  of 
us  all  the  rest  of  the  evening.  But 
I  am  sure  that  none  of  ua  wia  'all 
unhappy.' 

Even  when  my  unole  took  up  ths 
book  and  we  heud  him  read — (low, 
and  unconscious  that  his  lips  wem 
forming  the  words) — 

*  Oh  that  I  were  as  in  monfts 
past,  as  in  the  days  when  God  pr»> 
served  me^  when  his  candle  shined 
upon  my  head,  and  when  by  his 
light  I  walked  through  darlmess; 
as  I  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth, 
when  the  secret  of  Gkxl  waa  upon 
my  tabernacle;  when  the  Almighty 
was  yet  with  me,  when  my  (diilaren 
were  about  me ;'~ 
even,  I  say,  as  we  caught  his  low 
words,  the  tender  pity  m  his  vdce 
seemed  rather  pity  for  another  than 
himself. 

But  when  Ada  took  the  book  out 
of  his  hand,  and  ssid, '  I  will  read  to 
you,  papa ;'  and  when  she  tamed  to 
another  page  and  read  out,  finaly 
and  boldly,  'Oh  give  thanlos  unto 
the  Lord,  for  he  is  good,  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever,'  we  folt 
then  that  she  had  stiruck  the  truer 
and  the  nobler  key,  and  befove  she 
came  to  the  end  of  the  psalm  we 
did  not  doubt  that  he  who  had 
turned  our  water-springs  into  dry 
ground  could  turn  again  our  dry 
ground  into  wateiHsprings;  that  he 
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who  had  minished  vm  and  brought 
OB  low,  was  indeed  mighly  ODongh, 
and  gracioiui  enongh,  to  set  the  poor 
on  high  again  from  aflSiction. 

Hopkins  came  in  with  candles 
when  it  was  growing  lata,  and  asked, 
with  as  profotmd  a  deference  as  ever 
he  had  asked,  if  anything  more  was 
wanted.  And  ao  we  went  to  bed  in 
the  new  hoase,  with  tiie  old  door- 
plate  on  the  new  door. 

Ada's  loYe-hirds  hung  in  their  old 
cage  in  the  window,  and  Nelly, 
ooiled  up  in  her  basket,  kept  watch 
outside  her  chamber. 


CHAPTER  in. 

8ILLT  OLD  FOODS. 

It  might  haye  been  perhaps  half 
an  hour  after  we  had  finished  break- 
fiist  next  momiDg,  while  we  sat 
talking  over  our  little  half-formed 
plans,  when  we  heard  the  garden* 
gate  creak  on  its  hingen,  and  Ada, 
looking  out,  exclaimed. '  Why,  papa, 
ifs  Miss  Bellamy  coming  in;  and 
in  another  instant  Hopkins  reported 
that  that  lady  asked  leave  to  see  my 
uncle. 

'  Show  Miss  Bellamy  in,'  he  said, 
and  we  noticed  a  strange  flush  on 
his  worn,  old  face. 

She  had  walked  down  unattended, 
and  it  was  now  so  rare  a  thing  to  see 
her  walking  that  I  dare  say  she  was 
hardly  known  as  she  passed  along 
t^  street.  She  carried  a  light  sil- 
TOT-headed  cane,  and  leant  on  it  a 
little  as  she  came  to  the  chair  I 
placed  for  her. 

'  I  have  been  a  long  time  coming 
to  see  you,  Thomas/  she  said, '  and 
I  doubt  you  will  think  I  have  chosen 
my  time  badly  at  last' 

'Never,  Fitnny/  he  answered; 
'late  or  soon  could  make  no  differ- 
ence in  your  welcome.' 

How  strange  it  sounded  to  us  to 
hear  them  calling  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names.  Ada  and  I 
tried  which  of  us  could  open  our 
eyes  the  widest. 

'  I  am  so  sorry,'  she  said. 

'  Tea,  for  this  little  one,'  laying 
bis  hapd  on  Ada's  head;  '  we  must 
all  be  sorry  for  her.' 

'And  for  you  toa' 

'Ohl  as  for  m^  what  matter 


whether  my  money  be  taken  from 
me  now,  or  I  from  it  in  a  year  or 
two?' 

'Thomas,'  she  said,  'you  must 
stay  with  us  the  year  or  two.' 

*  Stay  where  ?*  he  asked. 

'In  your  own  oLd  house,  where 
else?  See  here,  it  was  for  me  the 
Admiral  bought  vour  house  and 
grounds  a  fortnignt  sinca  These 
are  the  papers  making  them  mine. 
Take  them.' 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  held 
out  his  hand  as  if  begging  her  to 
forbear ;  he  shook  his  head  but  did 
not  speak. 

She  went  on.  '  It  was  for  me  that 
those  LQnd<»i  brokers  bought  all  in 
your  house  at  the  sals.  See,  here  is 
my  receipt  from  the  auctioneer. 
Take  it.' 

Then  he  took  both  her  hands  and 
bowed  his  stiff  old  back,  and  kissed 
them  tenderly,  as  a  young  lover 
kisses  those  of  his  love.  But  he 
shook  his  head  and  said,  tremu- 
lously, '  It  cannot  be,  Fanny ;  it  can- 
not be.' 

'But  hear  me  out,'  she  said,  'I 
have  not  done  yet  Tou  say  it  can- 
not be  because  you  think  I  want  to 
make  a  useless  gift  And  I  know 
as  well  as  you  do  that  a  big  house 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  you, 
left  as  they  say  you  are.  But, 
Thomas,  I  came  to  say  something 
more.'  Then  we  noticed  that  the 
old  lady  hesitated,  and  looked  at  us, 
and  seemed  for  an  instant  embar- 
rassed. Ada  beckoned  to  me  and 
said, '  We  will  walk  in  the  garden  a 
minute,  papa.' 

But  Miss  Bellamy  with  an  efifort 
recovered  herself,  and  said,  'No, no; 
why  should  I  care  to  speak  before 
you  children,  for  you  are  but  chil- 
dren. Stay  with  us,  and  hear  all  X 
have  to  say  to  your  papa.' 

'  Thomas,  I  have  reconsidered  my 
answer  to  you.  I  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  reconsider  it;  but  you  will 
have  the  less  doubt  of  my  knowing 
my  own  mind  now.  Do  you  re- 
member what  it  was  you  came  and 
said  to  me  fifiy  years  ago?' 

'  As  if  it  were  yesterday.' 

'Let  me  see,  then,  if  I  remember 
it  too ;  for  it  has  seemed  to  me  for 
years  as  only  a  dream.  I  will  toll 
you  what  it  is  that  I  dream  did 
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really  happen,  and  yon  ehall  stop 
me  where  my  dream  seems  &lse. 

'  I  dream  of  myself  as  a  yoong 
girl  of  twenty  whom  every  one  knew 
to  be  an  heiress,  whom  some  few 
thought  to  bebwiutifal'— (my  nnde 
nodded  gently)— 'and  whom  Thomas 
Enoch  mistakenly  thought  to  have 
a  heart,  and  be  good,  and  worthy  to 
be  loved.' 

'  Not  mistakenly,'  my  uncle  whis- 
pered. 

'  I  dream  of  Thomas  Enoch  as  a 
young  man  who  had  his  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  and  who,  though 
only  two-and-twenty,  already  gave 
signs  of  making  it 

'  I  dream  that  he— that  is,  you— 
came  to  me  once  and  told  me  a  story 
of  first  love;  that  I  put  him  off  with 
an  uncertain  answer,  not  knowing 
my  own  mind,  and  b^g  foolish  and 
heartless'— (my  uncle  shook  his 
head^— 'that  at  last  I  sent  him  to 
my  father,  knowing  well  what  an- 
swer he  would  get;  that  my  father, 
a  successful  barrister,  rejected  per- 
emptorily the  suit  of  the  young 
solicitor,  and  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  revisit  at  our  housa 

'  I  dream  that  in  a  little  while  he 
forgot  me.' 

'  Never !'  exclaimed  my  xmole. 

'  At  any  rate,  that  when  my  feither 
soon  died,  when  I  was  left  my  own 
miatiess,  and  mistress  of  all  my 
father's  wealth,  Thomas  Enoch  never 
gave  me  a  second  chance  oi  becoming 
his;  that  though  I  had  come  to 
know  my  own  mind  only  too  well, 
and  loved  him,  oh  I  so  truly'— (my 
uncle  lifted  his  head  with  a  strange 
expression  of  surprise  upon  his 
face) — '  he  never  came  again. 

'  I  dream  that  while  I  waited  and 
watched  him  day  by  day,  hoping 
always  that  he  would  stop  at  my 
door  and  not  go  past  it,  a  horrid 
euHpicion  rose  in  my  mind  that  it 
was  my  money  that  kept  us  apart. 

'  I  dream  that  just  as  I  thought 
the  way  was  opening  for  us  to  come 
together  again  he  formed  the  ac- 
qnaintance  of  one  whom  no  man 
amid  help  loving;  that  in  a  little 
while  he  married  her,  and  found  in 
her  a  better  wife  theui  ever  he  could 
have  found  in  me.' 

'  A  good  wife,  indeed,  thank  GodP 
my  uncle  said,  moumfiilly. 


'And  then  the  dream  grows  leas 
like  a  dream  and  more  like  reality, 
for  it  has  living  evidence  in  the  pre- 
sent, and  stem  memorials  ol  the 
past  to  fall  back  upon.  Yet  I  will 
call  it  a  dream  still. 

'I  dream  that  this  wife  blessed 
him  with  a  happy  fiumly,  who  grew 
up  to  be  his  pride,  and  the  envy  of 
less  happy  men  and  women;  that 
one  by  one  they  were  all  taken  from 
him,  wife  and  children  too,  all  save 
one'  (and  she  laid  her  hand  on 
Ada's  head);  'and  I  saw  him  go 
often  with  that  one  to  the  church* 
vard,  carrying  flowers,  and  come 
home  empty-handed.  And  I  asked 
myself— I  dream  that  I  asked  my- 
self—"Why  was Ileftto  see  myself 
change  from  young  to  middle-aged, 
from  middle-aged  to  old,  useless  and 
with  my  heart  all  dried  to  dusi*, 
while  the  young  and  happy  were 
taken  away?  Would  it  not  have 
been  wiser  and  better,  more  econo- 
mical and  less  wasteftil,  in  the  great 
Dispenser  of  happiness,  that  I  should 
have  been  sent  to  my  sleep  there 
instead  of  one  of  these?"  For  the 
flowers  too  would  have  been  saved. 

'  And  so  I  seem  to  see  tiie  years 
roll  on,  weary  year  after  weary  year, 
and  I  live  my  tiseless  life,  unloved 
and  uncared  for,  and  I  see  You  day 
by  day*  but  there  is  a  gulf  between 
us  as  deep  as  the  grarve  to  which 
we  are  both  going.  Tet  even  across 
the  gulf  it  is  pleasant  to  me  to  see 
you,— it  is  indeed  the  one  pleasure 
I  have  in  life ;  and  therefore  (what 
other  reason  should  I  seek)  one 
morning  I  wake  to  find  it  is  to  be 
taken  from  me. 

'  I  wake  to  find  that  as  your  want 
of  money  parted  us  onoe,  your  loss 
of  it  is  to  part  us  again :— that  you 
are  a  ruined  man,  and  tnat  all  you 
have  is  to  be  sold,  and  I  am  to  see 
you  houseless  and  homeless.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  my  uncle. 

'  Then,  being  broad  awake  to  what 
I  should  suffer,  and  having  grown 
so  old  and  selfish,  I  try  to  save 
my  self  that  pang;  I  buy  your  house, 
and  everything  of  yours  that  I  can 
get,  and  I  come  to  beg  you  to  take 
them  all  back  again,  and  to  take 
me  with  them. 

'  There,'  she  said,  'itTs  out  at  last : 
but  don't  interrapt  me  yet;— this 
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IB  the  longest  speech  I  ever  made 
in  my  life,  and  X  shall  never  again 
have  occasion  to  make  another  half 
60  long. 

'  These  children  ncTcr  heard  an 
offer  of  marriage  before,  and  I  sap- 
pose  few  people  oyer  have  heard 
one  made  by  a  lady. 

'  Thomas,  you  made  me  an  offer 
of  marriage  fifty  years  ago,  and  were 
rejected.  Now  I  come  and  make 
you  one:— -will  you  have  revenge? 
or  will  you  let  a  woman  plead  to 
yousuooessfoUy? 

'  Pity  me.  I  am  old,  and  rich« 
and  lonely, — oh!  so  lonely.  You  are 
old,  too,  and  poor,  and  will  you  not 
be  lonely  if  you  are  parted  from  this 
girlf 

One  of  my  uncle's  bands  was 
covering  his  eyes.  He  stretched  out 
the  other,  and  Ada's  dropped  into 
it  and  pressed  it 

'  We  are  tottering  down  to  the 
grave.  Let  us  totter  down  together. 
It  may  be  but  a  few  days'  ioumey. 
It  may  be  more  distant  That  is  in 
God's  hand. 

'  Let  me  ^ve  up  to  you  the  heavy 
burden  of  riches  I  have  borne  so 
:  long.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
my  money.  I  want  some  one  to 
teach  me  how  to  use  it  I  want 
some  one  to  leave  it  to.  I  want  to 
think  I  have  done  some  good  with 
it 

'  Thomas,  I  have  wondered  often 

why  I  was  rich,  and  why  I  was 

-  spc^  so  long.    I  think  now  that  I 

:  have  found  it  out^  that  it  is  for  this  I 

have  been  trusted  with  riches,  and 

spared  for  this. 

' "  So  much  as  money  can  buy,"  1 
I  have  often  said,  'Mf  it  could  but 
buy  me  love !"  But  now,  as  it  can- 
not, let  me  try  to  win  it  other  ways. 

'  Let  me  try  to  get  some  little 
share  in  Ada's  love.  Will  you  try 
and  persuade  her  that  you  thought 
meloveable  once?  And  will  you, 
neither  for  what  I  am,  nor  what  I 
have,  but  for  the  memory  of  that 
girl  whom  fifiy  years  ago  you  wished 
to  be  the  mother  of  your  children, 
let  youx  child,  oh !  Thomas,  for  that 
memory,  call  me  mother  i' 

She  ended,  and  the  dear  old  face, 
lit  up  with  a  beauty  that  the  elo- 
quence of  her  intense  emotion  had 
kindled,  was  covered  with  blushes ; 


and  never  have  I  seen  any  young 
face  whose  loveliness  has  been  half 
so  much  enhanced  by  blushes  as 
those  wrinkled  features  were. 

She  ended,  and  ^mtting  her  trem* 
bling  hand  on  his,  said,  'Now, 
Thomas^  answer  me,  before  these ; 
openly  as  I  have  spoken  before 
them.' 

And  he  gave  her  his  answer 
almost  instantly,— pausing  only  till 
he  had  so  far  mastered  his  emotion 
that  he  could  command  his  voice. 

He  took  her  hand  between  both 
his,  and  looked  her  full  in  the  face. 

'  Fanny,  I  take  you  at  your  word. 
I  will  not  go  away,  bat  will  take 
you  home  to  my  house  at  last' 

Ada  put  one  arm  round  his  neck, 
and  the  other  round  hers,  and  kissed 
them  both. 

'  May  God  bless  you,  papa!  I  am 
sure  you  are  doing  right  And, 
mamma,  I  do  love  you  already,— I 
will  love  you  truly,  and  be  a  good 
child  to  you.  And  111  help  you  to 
spend  your  money,  mamma,  I  will 
indeed,  for  that  is  all  I  am  good  for.' 

And,  laughing  and  sobbing,  Ada 
brought  the  two  dear  old  &ces  to- 
gether, and  they  kissed  each  other 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives ;— she 
at  seventy,  and  he  at  seventy-two. 

That  is  the  only  proposal  of  mar- 
riage I  ever  heard  maae  in  my  life, 
except  my  own,  which  I  ought  to 
have  said  I  made  two  nights  earlier, 
after  my  uncle  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
while  Ada  and  I  were  seated  on  Lot 
430. 

It  is,  as  I  said,  three  months  since 
the  sale  took  place.  And  on  the 
Sunday  Ibllowing  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage were  published  in  the  jpaiiBh 
church  'between  Thomas  Enoch, 
widower,  and  Frances  Bellamy, 
spinster,  both  of  this  parish.'  And 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  close  of 
the  morning  service  they  had  been 
pronounced  a  couple  of  silly  old 
fools  by  half  the  congregation:  a 
sentence  which  I,  for  one,  don't  at 
all  confirm,  and  which  indeed  most 
of  those  who  pronounced  it  retracted 
again  before  the  day  was  out 

I  believe  Hopkins  and  his  bride 
had  some  serious  thought  of  alleging 
just  cause  and  impediment  why 
these  two  should  not  be  joined  to- 
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gether  in  holy  iDaitziDioDy.  At  any 
rate  they  being  in  chmch  (quite  in- 
crednloos  of  tiie  mmonr  they  had 
heard)  were  oheerved  to  rne  in  their 
seata  when  the  names  were  read 
ont;  bat  whether  it  were  that  asto- 
nishment took  from  them  the  power 
of  speech,  or  be  it  as  it  might,  they 
sat  down  again,  and,  so  £bt  as 
andible  prot^  went,  remained  for 
ever  silent 

And  in  consideration  of  tlietr  not 
forbidding  the  nnion  (at  least  I  do 
belioYe  they  thought  themselTea  at 
first  retained  through  £aar),  and  in 
order  to  mollify  them  still  farther, 
these  two  good  old  aonla  were  given 
to  nnderstand  that  they  oonM  by  no 
means  be  allowed  to  occupy  the 
house  in  Jackson's  Lane,  but  that 
the  door-plate  must  be  brought 
back  to  Broad  Street,  and  they 
themselves  must  follow  it  with  aU 
convenient  speed. 

There  is  no  more  to  be  told.  The 
wedding  took  place  about  a  month 


afterwards.  Ada  was'  fandesmaid 
and  I  was  best  man,  and  all  was 
done  very  quietly.  But  I  have  not 
often  seen  weddings  that  gave 
greater  raomise  of  happiness. 

Miss  Bellamy's  great  okL  hoose, 
Myrtle  House,  is  empty,  and  an 
army  of  painters  and  paper-hangera 
are  getbng  it  ready  m  its  new 
tenants.  It  is  net  yet  quite  ssfctled 
ndien  we  shall  go  into  it,  as  Ada 
seems  to  have  an  immeBse  nvmber 
of  prepantioDS  to  make  of  which  I 
can  in  no  way  see  the  necessity. 

But  when  we  get  into  it  if  we 
succeed  in  makiag  it  as  happy  a 
hoBse  as  the  one  in  Braad  Street, 
and  in  making  ourselves  as  happy  a 
couple  as  the  old  turtle-doves  who 
coo  there,  we  shall  be  well  content 
My  unde  ii  at  least  ten  yaaas 
younger  than  he  was  three  months 
ago,  and  Mrs.  Enoch  walks  without 
her  cane  even  when  she  has  not  her 
husband  to  lean  upon. 

BoBBBT  Hcmsodi* 


THE  MAIL-GUAED'S  STOBT, 


READEB,  have  ^ou  ever  been 
obliged  to  wait  at  a  small 
country  railway  station  for  an  early 
train?  If  you  have  not,  you  have 
not  experienced  the  neplua  ultra  of 
human  misery.  But  when,  as  was 
my  case  last  year,  you  have  left  a 
jolly  party,  driven  five  miles  to 
catch  the  mail  at  2  am.,  and  found, 
on  your  arrival  at  the  station,  not 
that  the  train  had  gone,  for  that 
would  be  a  relief,  but  that  you  had 
mistaken  the  time,  and  had  got 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  wait, 
your  lot  is  not  an  enviable  ona  So 
I  thought  as  I  stamped  up  and  down 
the  ill-lit  platform,  and  gt^ed  into 
the  darkness  beyond,  which  was 
only  broken  by  the  dim  and  misty 
light  of  the  '  distance '  signal,  some 
hundred  yards  down  the  line.  The 
occasional  barking  of  a  house-dog 
alone  brokethe  stillness,  except  when 
now  and  then  the  autumn  breeze 
played  in  a  wailing  tone  on  the 
telegraphic  wires  over  my  head.  As 
I  paced  up  and  down  to  warm  my 
foot, I  felt  regularly  'savage'  that 
the  well-meant  solicitations  of  the 


com^y  assembled  at  the  Beeches 
had  induced  me  to  forego  that  last 
waltz  with  Minnie  Gameron,  and 
hurry  to  the  station. 

I  had  been  staying  for  the  last 
fortnight  at  the  house  of  a  relative, 
and  mat  with  shooting,  fishing,  and 
(must  I  confess  it?)  occasionally 
nirtingwith  the  blue-eyed  Minnie, 
the  days  had  passed  n^idbr;  and 
when  recalled  to  London  by  my 
&ther's  businessriike  letter,  which 
hinted  at  some  impending  calamity 
connected  with  our  firm,  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  my  leave  had  so 
nearly  expired.  There  was  no  help 
for  it,  and  go  I  must  My  relatives 
appeared  as  sorry  as  I  was  when  I 
announced  my  intended  departure, 
and  I  fancy  I  could  discern  traces  of 
tears  in  Minnie*s  sunny  eyes  as  I 
bade  her  fiirewell  in  the  hall  that 
evening,  bearing  with  me  a  shining 
tress  of  her  flaxen  hair,  and  a  hasty 
kiss,  as  souvenirs  of  my  visit.  Oh, 
Minnie,  Minnie!  what  would  that 
excellent  man,  the  incumbent,  think, 
could  he  have  seen  the  shining  tc^en 
of  what  I  fancied  was  your  affection 
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lor  me,  lying  on  my  table  prior  to 
its  being  oommitted  to  the  flames^ 
^thabimdle  of  old  letters,  when 
last  month  I  heard  you  were  '  en- 
gaged? 

Under  such  drcmnstances  as  I 
have  described  the  reader  will  easily 
imagine  I  was  not  in  a  particularly 
cheerful  frame  of  mind  on  the  ni^t, 
or  rather  morning,  in  question.  I 
sauntered  into  the  dreu^  waiting- 
room,  and,  lighting  a  cigar,  seated 
myself  in  front  of  the  expiring  fire, 
which  I  was  even  denied  the  amuse- 
ment of  stirring,  the  authorities 
having  carried  away  the  fire-irons. 
Placing  my  feet  upon  the  fender,  I 
lay  back  in  my  cnair,  and,  as  most 
men  would  have  done,  I  began  to 
ruminate  upon  the  events  of  the 
last  fortnight,  and— Minnie !  After 
a  time  I  roused  myself,  and  at- 
tempted the  repemsal  of  my  &ther*8 
letter,  and  then— I  fell  last  asleep. 
How  long  I  slept  I  cannot  say,  pro- 
bably about  five  minutes^  but  it 
seemed  an  age,  when  I  was  aroused 
by  the  crealdng  of  the  '  breaks '  of 
strain.  I  started  up,  and  rushed 
blindly  to  the  door,  fancying  that 
the  mail  had  come  up,  when  I  came 
in  violent  contact  with  a  guard,  who 
was  entering  at  the  same  moment  as 
I  was  making  a  hurried  exit 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  the 
polite  official;   'what's  the  mat- 

'  My  train  is  going,  I  think/  said 
I.    '  Let  me  see.' 

'It's  only  a  down  goods  and 
cattie,  sir,'  replied  my  companion, 
'which  shunts  here.  The  up-mail 
ain't  due  forncarly  twenty  minutes 
yet' 

'  Confound  itT  I  muttered :  'why 
did  it  wake  me,  then?'  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  fireplace. 

'  Cold  night,  sir,'  remarked  the 
guard  as  he  came  towards  me. 

'Tes/  said  I,  'and  a  wretched 
fire,  too.' 

'I  think  we  can  mend  that,  at 
any  rate,'  he  replied;  and,  leaving 
tbe  room,  he  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  accompanied  by  an  indi- 
vidual whom  I  rightly  conjectured 
to  be  the  stoker  of  the  '  goods '  train, 
carrying  a  large  shovelful  of  live 
coals,  which,  placed  upon  the  cin- 
ders, soon  improved  our  fire>  and 


gave  quite  a  cheerful  aspect  to  the 
dingy  apartment 

'  Thank  ye,  Jim,'  said  the  guard 
as  the  stoker  departed.  '  Now,  sir, 
that's  an  improvement^  ain't  itV  he 
added,  cheerfully. 

'It  is,  indeed,'  I  replied;  'and  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  pro- 
curing the  coals.' 

'Doa't  name  it,  sir,'  was  the  re- 
ply. 'One  must  do  something  when 
one  has  to  wait,  you  know.' 

'  How  long  do  you  remain  here, 
then?'  I  asked. 

'  Till  3*40,  sir.  I  take  up  the  mail,' 
was  the  reply. 

'  Oh,  indeed,'  said  I. 

'  Yes,  sir.  I'm  on  this  job  all  this 
month.'.  And  as  he  spoke  the  guard 
drew  a  pipe  from  his  pocket,  and 
havmg  filled  and  lit  it,  he  bogan  to 
smoke  in  silenoa 

'Have  you  been  long  on  this 
line?'  I  Baked,  after  a  pause. 

'  Well,  sir,  about  three  years,  and 
on  the  mail  duty,  on  and  off,  about 
one.  I'm  a  reglar  man  of  letters,' 
he  added,  with  a  grin. 

I  laughed,  and  he  continued. 

'I  was  nearly  choked  with  a 
capital  letter  when  I  was  a  baby. 
I  nad  letters  on  my  collar  when  I 
was  in  the  police.  I  was  made 
a  guard  all  along  of  a  bit  of  a  letter. 
And  now  I  am  a  guard,  I  looks 
after  the  letters.'  Having  made  these 
remarks  in  a  jocular  tone,  my  com- 
panion gave  me  a  knowing  nod,  and 
puffed  away  at  his  pipe  with  greater 
vigour  thaii  before.  I  was  much 
amused  at  his  rejoinder,  and  asked 
him  what  he  meant  by  having  been 
made  a  guard  'all  along  of  a  bit  of 
a  letter.' 

'  I  wasn't  always  a  guard,  sir,'  he 
said.  '  I  was  once  in  tiie  police,  and 
it  was  through  being  a  detective 
as  I  got  to  be  employed  on  this 
line.' 

'I  suppose  you  didn't  like  the 
police,  then?*  saidL 

*  Well,  sir,  ^ot  much,  though  at 
times  it  was  pretty  good,  and  we 
had  some  jolly  business.  Ay,'  he 
continued,  'with  a  good  scent  ifs 
almost  as  ezcitin'  as  fox-huntin',  is 
thief-catchin';  for  some  of  those  fel- 
lows is  as  cuimin'  as  foxes,  every 
bit. 

'  It  vras  through  a  robbery  and  a 
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bit  of  i)ap6r  timt  I  was  made  a  guard, 
as  I  said  just  now.' 

'  How  was  that?'  said  I,  catching 
at  Hie  idea  of  a  story  to  begoile  the 
tun&  'I  should  like  to  hear  a 
bit  of  your  ezperienoes  as  a  detec- 
tive/ 

*  It  ain't  much  of  a  story,  sir,  but 
ril  tell  it  you  with  pleasure ;'  and 
taking  a  few  rapid  pulls  at  his  pipe, 
the  guard  commenced. 

'It  was  about  two  years  ago,  and 
there  had  been  a  great  plate  robbery 
in  the  City,  and  the  thieves  had  got 
dear  away,  so  we  was  all  obliged  to 
keep  our  eyes  open  and  our  wits 
about  us,  for,  though  we  had  some 
suspidons,  there  was  no  real  clues 
to  go  upon;  it  was  mostly  guess- 
work. Two  or  three  men  was  ar- 
rested, but  nothing  was  ever  proved 
against  them,  so  they  was  let  go,  in 
course.  Nothing  ever  transpired 
respecting  the  robbery,  and  it  was 
almost  forgotten,  except  by  some  of 
us  detectives,  for  a  reward  of  lool. 
had  been  offered,  and  we  was,  in 
course,  anxious  to  catch  the  men,  as 
well  for  the  credit  of  the  force  as  for 
the  money,  which,  sir,  was  not  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  Well,  sir, 
I  wasn't  half  satisfied  about  one  of 
the  men  who  had  been  arrested,  and 
whose  name  was  Dover.  He  and 
another  was  always  together,  and 
we  in  the  force  nickniuned  them 
"Chatham  and  Dover,"  in  conse- 
quence. We  had  "Chatham" 
(whose  real  name  was  Byles)  up  too, 
but  nothing  turned  up.  However, 
one  night  after  the  business  had 
blown  over  a  bit,  I  thought  I'd  have 
a  look  after  Dover;  so  I  goes  to 
where  I  was  sure  to  find  him  or  his 
"pal,"  in  an  out-of-the-way  place 
near  Field  Lane.  When  the  door 
was  opened,  I  saw  as  the  woman 
was  a  new  hand,  and  didn't  know 
me.  So  I  asked  if  Dover  was  in. 
"  No,"  says  she,  "  he's  gone  out  of 
town."  '*  In  which  direction  ?"  says 
I.  She  pointed  upwards,  which 
meant  north.  "Indeed,"  says  I. 
"  Well,  tell  him  as  Mr.  Moss  wants 
to  see  him  as  soon  as  he  returns  " — 
maldn'  a  shot,  sir.  I  was  at  a  man 
as  I  suspected  was  a  "fence,"  and 
who  I  had  my  eye  on.  "  All  right," 
says  she,  and  shuts  the  door. 

'  Thinks  I,  I've  not  done  a  bad 


stroke  of  business  this  evening.  Mr. 
Moss  and  I  will  settle  our  little  ac- 
count now ;  so  I  w^t  quietly  home. 
Next  afternoon,  just  after  dinner,  a 

message   comes   from  the  

Bank  for  Mr.  T ,  our  inspector. 

Telling  me  to  be  ready  in  case  of 
bein'  wanted,  off  he  goes,  and  in 
about  an  hour  he  came  back  and 
said,  "  We've  got  a  job  to-night," 
he  says,  "  for  a  party  has  wrote  an- 
other gentleman  s  name  by  mi£rt»ke, 
and  bolted  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  his  young  woman,  as  is 
supposed,  to  America."  We  had  to 
start  that  evening  by  the  nine  o'clock 
train  for  Liverpool,  which  we  did, 
and  arrived  there  about  four  Hie 
next  morning.  We  immediately  i)at 
ourselves  in  communication  with 
the  local  authorities,  and  searched 
several  out-going  ships,  but  with- 
out any  success.  Just  as  we  wore 
leaving  one  of  the  vessels,  the  cap- 
tain said  to  me,  "It's  a  pity  yon 
didn't  know  a  little  sooner,  for  an 
American  barque  sailed  yesterday's 
tide  for  New  York."  «  The  devil  it 
did,"  says  Mr.  T .' 

'  "Yes,"  says  the  captain;  "and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  your  man 
was  off  in  that  vessel." 

'"We're  done,  then,"  says  Mr. 

T ,  "and  will  have  to  go  back 

with  our  tails  atween  our  legs  " 

'"WeU,"  says  I,  "I  don't  see 
that,  by  no  means.  When  does  the 
mail  go?"  I  asked  the  captain. 

'  "  It's  gone,"  says  he ;  "  went  last 
night." 

'"Thafs  no  good,  then,"  says 

Mr.  T .    And  he  was  very  angry 

at  bein'  dona 

'  "I  think,  Mr.  T ,"  I  says, 

as  we  walked  away,  "I  think  we 
can  catch  him  yet" 

'"How?"  says  Mr.  T . 

'  "  Why,"  said  I, "  let  us  take  the 
mail  steamer  to  Dublin  this  after- 
noon, and  go  by  the  mail  train  to 
Queenstown;  we  can  catch  the 
steamer  there,  and  pin  your  man  in 
New  York." 

'  "By  Jingol  we  will,"  says  Mr. 

T ;  "that's  a  good  idea;  only  I'm 

afraid  I  shall  have  to  go  alone,  for 
you  will  be  wanted  in  London,  you 
know,  next  week." 

'I  had  forgotten  that,  and  was 
very  much  disappointed  at  not  being 
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able  to  aooompany  Mr.  T to  New 

Tork. 

'•'However,"  says  he,  "111  not 
forget  you  when  I  come  back." 

'And  in  order  to  arrange  onr 
plans  and  haye  some  breal^ast  we 
returned  to  the  railway  station. 
Well,  I  saw  Mr.  T off  for  Holy- 
head, and  felt  very  much  annoyed  at 
not  being  able  to  go  with  hin\^ 
thongh,  had  I  known  it  was  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
me,  I  shouldn't  have  felt  so  sulky, 
you  may  depend.  As  the  boat  left 
the  laoding-stage,  I   turned  into 

Street,  and  walked  about  a  bit 

until  I  saw  a  great  crowd  opposite  a 
jeweller's  shop.  "  What's  up  ?" 
thinks  I;  "anything  in  my  way?" 
So  I  asks  a  bystander,  and  he  told 
me  that  an  immense  amoxmt  of 
jewelleiy  had  been  stolen  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  there  was  notnce 
of  the  robber.  "Hoi  hoi"  I 
thought  And  I  asked  to  see  the 
owner  of  the  shop ;  and  telling  him 
who  I  was,  I  requested  to  see  some 
traces  of  the  thiefs  work,  for,  sir, 
some  men  work  in  exactly  the  same 
way  at  all  their  "  cracks,^  and  you 
can  tell  their  "  handwriting  "  after  a 
bit  of  practice.  I  therefore  ex- 
amined the  place,  and,  as  I  sus- 
pected, found  that  this  robbery  had 
been  done  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
one  in  London.  For  it  had  occurred 
to  me  that  Mr.  Dover  had  not  left 
London  for  nothing,  and  now  I  was 
pretty  sure  that  he  and  his  "  pals  " 
had  done  this  job  as  weU.  After 
making  my  inspection,  and  asking 
the  proprietor  to  say  nothing  about 
my  visit,  I  letumed  to  Lime  Street 
station.  I  then  found  that  I  could 
return  to  London  by  a  slow  train  at 
I  0  clock,  which,  as  I  had  nothing 
to  do  in  Liverpool,  I  preferred  to 
take  rather  than  wait  for  the  3.45 
express.  I  was  in  much  better 
spirite  now  than  I  had  been,  and  as 
I  entered  the  train  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  look  after  Dover  in  London, 
whither  I  never  doubted  he  had 
returned,  for  of  all  hiding-places, 
sir,  London  is  the  best  So  1  made 
myself  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
Nothing  happened  till,  as  we  were 
nearing  Stafford,  a  bit  of  paper  was 
blown  into  my  fao&t  and  as  1,  out  of 
mere  curiosity,  stooped  to  pick  it 
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up  from  the  seat  where  it  had  fallen, 
two  other  and  larger  pieces  came  in 
and  fell  on  the  floor. 

'There  was  no  one  else  in  the 
compartment,  so  I  put  the  scraps 
together,  just  to  see  what  I  could 
make  out  of  them,  and  to  my  as- 
tonishment I  read — 

'"I  will  be  at  a  o'clock 

you  do  it 

L  Dover— 
—Good  time." 

'That  was  all  The  last  words,  on 
the  smallest  bit  of  paper,  I  didn't 
care  for,  but  the  other  parte  made 
my  heart  jump  when  I  read  them, 
for  I  made  sure  that  I  should  now 
cateh  Mr.  Dover  for  the  robbery  at 
LiverpooL  The  instent  the  train 
stopped,  out  I  jumped,  and  b^an 
lookmg  into  the  carriages  as  I 
passed,  pretending  I  had  lost  some- 
thing. 

'  At  last  I  came  to  a  carriage  near 
the  coigine  (a  second  class),  on  the 
flooring  of  which  I  could  see  several 
bite  of  paper,  and  upon  going  in  I 
found  (for  the  carriage  was  empty) 
an  envelope,  addressed  to  some  place 
in  Camden  Town,  in  the  same  hand' 
writing  as  was  on  the  bite  I  had. 

'  While  I  was  examining  the  en- 
velope, I  saw  three  men  coming 
from  ihe  refreshment-room  in  the 
direction  of  the  carriage,  so  I  seated 
myself  in  a  corner  next  the  door  and 
shut  my  eyes.  I  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  I  had  now  got 
a  clue  to  the  Liverpool  job,  and  I 
detennined  to  keep  my  eye  on  the 
former  occupante  of  the  carnage, 
who  now  returned  to  their  seats. 

'  The  smell  of  rum  which  pervaded 
the  compartment  convinced  me 
that  they  had  been  indulging  pretty 
freely,  and  while  they  were  in  earn- 
est conversation  I  opened  my  eye?, 
and  sitting  nearly  opposite  to  me 
was  Dover  himselif:  the  other  men 
I  did  not  know.  JBefore  the  train 
got  to  Rugby  they  were  all  fast 
asleep,  and  as  soon  as  we  stopped 
out  I  jumped,  and  left  them  still 
snoring.' 

'  You  went  for  assistance,  I  sup- 
pose/ said  L 

'  No,  sir/  replied  the  guard,  with 

a  knowing  wink, '  I  wanted  them  in 

London,  not  Rugby ;  for,  ye  Bee,  by 

keeping  the  train  I  might  have  cx- 
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cited  snspioioD,  and  my  birds  might 
have  flown.  No,  sir,  London  was 
their  destination,  and  I  could  catch 
them  on  their  arrival.' 

'  Well;  said  I,  '  but  you  left  the 
train,  you  say/ 

'  I  did,  sir,  for  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  3.45  up  express  from  Idver- 
pool  was  due,  and  I  knew  that  it 
left  Bugby  a  few  minutes  before  the 
train  in  which  Doyer  and  his  friends 
were.  Just  as  I  got  out,  and  had 
shut  the  door,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  train  shunted,  to  make 
room  for  the  express,  which  came 
up  a  few  minutes  after.  I  was  soon 
on  my  road  to  London,  where  I 
arrived  about  9  o'clock. 

'  I  had  just  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
make  my  arrangements,  and  while 
my  men  were  quietly  "jogging 
along "  near  Tring  in  the  slow 
train,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Bow 
Street  Notwithstanding  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  I  was  soon  in  pos^ 
session  of  the  necessary  authority, 
and  taking  two  of  our  men  with  me, 
I  returned  to  Euston  Square. 

'  We  had  to  wait  some  little  time, 
but  the  train  at  last  arrived,  and  I 
led  the  way  to  the  carriage  in  which 
I  had  left  Dover  and  his  associates. 
They  were  just  getting  out  as  we 
reached  them,  and  a  gentle  grasp  on 
the  collar  and  a  word  in  the  ear 
soon  reduced  them  to  a  terrified 
silence.  Their  baggage  was  also 
seized,  and  in  a  portmanteau  was 
found  a  quantity  of  the  jewellery 
which  had  been  stolen  in  Liyer- 
pool. 

'  We  had  them  up  next  day,  and 
they  were  fully  oonmiitted.  At  the 
trial,  one  of  tnem  tamed  evidence, 
and  by  those  means  the  City  bur- 
glary was  proved  against  them.  The 
rewards  were  paid  over  to  me  after 
the  trial,  and  I  was  very  much  com- 
plimented by  the  judges  on  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  managed 
the  capture.' 

'  I  think  you  quite  deserved  the 
rewards,'  said  I;  'but  what  be- 
came of  the  inspector?' 

'Oh,  Mr.  T ,  sir.    He  went 

across,  as  I  had  told  him,  by  the 
mail  from  Queenstown,  and  got  to 
America  the  day  before  the  ship  in 
which  the  forger  was. 

'  He  boarded  every  ship,  and  from 


the  description  he  bad  received  he 
caught  him  afore  he  went  on  shore. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  him,  for 
some  of  the  identical  notes  which 
had  been  issued  in  London  were 
found  upon  him. 

'  Mr.  T didn't  bring  him  back, 

sir,  he  only  took  possession  of  the 
money,  for  he  thought  it  would  cost 
more  to  bring  him  home  and  prose- 
cute than  to  leave  him  where  he 
was.  The  bank  gentlemen  said  he 
was  quite  right,  and  gave  him  50/. 
for  his  trouble.  When  he  returned 
to  England,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  biuik,  who  is  our  chairman,  sir, 

was  complimenting  Mr.  T upon 

going  to  Ireland;  and  then  Mr.  T 

spoke  up  for  me ;  and  knowin'  as  I 
didn't  care  about  the  force,  he  told 
the  gentleman  so,  and  he,  after  a 
time,  offered  me  the  place  I  have 
now,  with  a  prospect  of  "  a  rise  "  if 
I  behaves  myself.  So  you  see,  sir, 
it  was,  as  I  said,  all  through  a  bit  of 
a  letter  as  I  got  to  be  a  mail  guard.' 

'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you/ 
said  I,  '  for  your  narrative ;  it  has 
amused  me  very  much  indeed.' 

'I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it»  sir/ 
replied  the  ex-detective,  'and  (you'll 
excuse  me,  sir)~but  I  think  as  I've 
seen  you  afore.' 

'Very  likely,'  said  I,  laughing, 
'  your  experience  has  doubtless  led 
you  across  my  nath.' 

'  Ay,  I  thought  as  much,  sir,'  said 

the  guard; '  I  see  you  when  Mr. 

offered  me  the  post  I  have.  I  re- 
member you  was  a  comin'  in  as  I 
left  the  bank.' 

'  I  dare  say  I  did,  for  my  father 
sees  a  great  many  people  at  the 
bank,'  said  I. 

*  Is  your  father  Mr.  George  Somer- 

ville,  as  lives  near  H when  he's 

at  home,  sir  ?' 

'Yes,' said  I;  'I  have  just  been 
at  my  uncle's  house  now,  and  am 
on  my  way  to  London,  where  my 
father  is  at  present' 

'  Well,  that  is  curious,  sir,'  said 
the  guai^,  touching  his  cap,  '  as  I 
should  see  you  here  this  evening, 
and  I'm  proud  to  have  met  you, 
sir.' 

I  replied,  and  the  guard  running 
to  the  door,  exclaimed,  '  Here's  the 
mail,  sir;  if  you'll  show  me  your 
things  I'll  see  that  they  are  all  light' 
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And  once  more  toncbing  his  cap^  he 
withdrew.  The  mail  soon  drew  np, 
and  having  been  comfortably  be- 
stowed by  the  guard,  as  we  'spun' 
oyer  the  distance  that  lay  between 

S and  the  metropolis,  I  pondered 

on  the  singular  story  I  had  heard 
nntU  I  fell  into  a  doze,  from  which  I 
was  not  thoroughly  awakened  imtU 
the  train  stopped  '  to  take  tickets.' 

We  were  soon  afterwards  run 
into  the  station,  and  as  I  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage  I  found  the  guard 
ready  to  assist  me.  He  soon  extri- 
cated my  portmanteau  from  the 
heap  at  the  end  of  the  platform,  and 
insisted  upon  carrying  it  to  the 
entrance  of  the  station,  for,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  there  were  no 
cabs  in  attendance  that  morning. 
As  we  emerged  into  the  street  a 
Hansom  drew  up  close  to  the  '  de- 
parture' entrance,  and  the  guard 
hailing  Jehu,  we  waited  until  the 
fieire  bad  alighted.  What  was  my 
astonishment  to  find  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  about  to  take  his 
departure  thus  early  from  London 
was  no  other  than  my  &ther's  con- 
fidential clerk,  respecting  whom  my 
father  had  alreaay  oonununicated 
his  suspicions  in  the  letter  I  had 
received  the  morning  before.  I 
started  involuntarily  at  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  very  person  whoso 
affairs  I  had  come  to  Ix)ndon  to  in- 
Testigate,  and  followed  his  retreating 
figure  with  so  earnest  a  gaze  that 
the  guard,  who  had  been  observing 
xue  closely,  said — 

'Beg  pardon,  sir;  do  you  know 
that  gentleman?' 

'Certainly  I  do,'  I  reph'ed- 'I've 
come  up  on  his  account ;  ]Sir.  Barton 
is  my  father's  confidential  clerk; 
but  I'm  afraid  all  is  not  quite  right,' 
I  added,  thoughtfully,  and  in  an 
undertone. 

'  I  suspect  there's  a  "  little  game," ' 
said  the  guard ; '  the  man  as  is  gone 
in  there  was  called  Byles  three  year 
ago.' 

I  was  struck  with  astonishment 
at  this  remark,  and  asked  my  com- 
panion if  he  were  certain  that  the 
soi-^isant  Barton  was  in  reality 
Byles,  alias  Chatham. 

'  As  certain  as  I  stand  here,'  re- 
plied the  guard ; '  and  take  my  word 
for  it,  sir,  he's  after  no  good.    If 


you  don't  think  me  presumin',  1 
should  like  to  hear  what's  up.' 

•Well,'  said  I,  'tiie  matter  is  a 
confidential  one ;  but  I  may  tell  you 
that  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
Mr.  Bj^les's  accounts  are  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state.  Can  we  not 
intercept  him,  for  I  think  he  intends 
to  "bolt?"' 

'We  shall  soon  see  that,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  guard,  his  detective  nature 
showing  for  a  moment;  'he  will  be 
easily  caught,  I  reckon;'  and  as  he 
spoke  the  ex-policeman  led  the  way 
to  the  departure  platform. 

Here,  amid  the  crowd  of  people 
who  had  taken  their  tickets  and 
were  struggliug  to  enter  the  different 
carriages,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
lecognize  Mr.  Barton,  who  had 
doubtless  his  own  reasons  for  elud- 
ing observation  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
five  minutes  prior  to  the  departure 
of  the  train  that  I  observed  him  en- 
sconced in  a  comer  of  a  third-class 
carriage. 

'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Barton,'  I 
said ; « you  are  off  early  to-day.' 

The  person  addressed  changed 
colour  as  he  recognized  me;  but 
immediately  recovenng  his    self- 
possession,  replied — 
'  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Somervillo  wished 

me  to  see  C and  Co.  respecting 

those  bills  we  hold,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  am  on  my  way  down.' 

'But  they  are  all  right,'  I  said; 
'for  my  Mher  told  me  so  last 
week.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  said  the  clerk,  'but  my 
mother's  very  HI— dying,  I  fear,  and 
as  Mr.  Somerville  kindly  told  me  to 

go  down  to  P ,  I  said  I'd  do  the 

bills  too.'  And  having  given  vent 
to  this  contradictoi^  speech,  the 
clerk  blew  his  nose  violently. 

The  cool  way  in  which  this  was 
said,  and  the  curious  looks  of  the 
other  occujyants  of  the  compartment 
at  any  other  time  would  have  quieted 
my  suspicions,  but  a  gentle  touch 
on  the  arm  reminded  me  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  guard,  and  I  therefore 
said  loudly, '  Oh,  you  are  going  to 

F .* 

As  I  spoke,  the  guard  said  sud- 
denly, and  touching  his  cap  respect- 
fully, 'Beg  your  pardon,  sir;  did 

you  say  you  was  going  to  F ?' 

'No,'  I  replied,  'but  this  gentle- 
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man  is/  indicating  Mr.  Barton  as  I 
spoke. 

*  Very  sorry/  continued  the  guard, 
'  but  he  can't  go  by  this  train ;  he 
must  wait  for  the  Parliamentary  at 
8 '5.  Tickets,  please/  he  added* 
suddenly  opening  the  door.  All  the 
tickets  with  the  exception  of  the 
clerk's  were  immediately  produced. 
'  Now,  sir,  your  ticket,  please/  said 
the  guard.  Thus  brought  to  bay, 
Byles  alias  Barton  had  no  alterna- 
tive, so  he  handed  the  guard  his 
ticket,  and  suddenly  rising  attempted 
tu  leave  the  carriage,  but  the  deteo- 
tive  was  too  quick  for  him.  Before 
the  clerk's  foot  had  touched  the 
platform  a  grasp  was  laid  upon  his 
collar,  and  the  carriage  door  closed. 
'  I  thought  as  much,*  said  the  guard, 
as  he  looked  at  the  ticket,  holding 
the  unhappy  Barton  the  while; 
<I  thought  so,  going  abroad  was 
you,  sir,  but  2  want  you  for  a  mo- 
ment.' 

He  then,  asking  me  to  open  the 
door,  again  descended  from  the 
carriage,  forcing  Barton  to  follow 
him,  when,  iiaving  gained  the  plat- 
form, he  whispered  a  few  words  in 
his  ear.  The  man  grew  as  pale  as 
death,  exclaiming  'I  never  did  I  I 
swear  1  never  did  1' 

At  that  moment  the  whistle 
sounded,  and  with  a  hiss  and  a 
scream  the  train  moved  away.  Life, 
lil^erty,  hope— all  seemed  to  fade 
from  the  unhappy  wretch  as  the 
carriages  passed  him,  and  with 
an  almost  superhuman  effort  he 
wrenched  himself  free  from  the 
guard's  grasp,  and  attempted  to 
open  one  of  the  doors  ot  the  depart- 
ing train.  Cries  of  'Stop  him!* 
were  raised  by  the  spectators,  while 
the  guard  hurried  in  pursuit,  but 
his  efforts  were  of  no  avail. 

Before  any  one  could  seize  the 
fugitive  his  foot  had  slipped,  and 
BtitI  clinging  to  the  handle,  he  was 
carried  along  for  a  few  yards,  and 
then  dashed  between  the  platlorm 


and  the  now  rapidly  moving  train. 
A  despairing  cry  and  a  deep  groan 
were  hoard  even  above  the  rattle  of 
the  wheels,  and  the  train  passed  ou, 
leaving  the  mangled  yet  still  breath- 
ing form  of  the  unfortunate  olerk 
stretched  across  the  rails. 

Assistance  was  inmiediately  pro- 
cured, but  it  was  of  no  use;  death 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings; 
but  before  he  died  the  unhappy  maii 
confessed  his  guilt  to  me,  and  asked 
my  pardon.  It  appeared  he  had 
been  induced  to  embezzle  sums  of 
money  to  repay  losses  at  play  with 
his  old  associates,  and  he  nad  thus 
been  led  to  return  to  a  path  of  life 
which  he  had  intended  to  have 
quitted  for  ever  when  he  entered 
my  fiEither*8  business.  He  had  con- 
trived to  possess  himself  in  all  of 
about  6oooi{.  in  bills  and  notes,  some 
of  which,  to  the  value  of  2000/.,  were 
found  upon  hiuL  The  remainder 
had  been  made  away  with,  and  was 

noTer  recovered. 

«  •  #  • 

Having  made  such  arrangements 
as  were  necessary  I  left  the  station, 
and  psDoeeded  home  to  commoni- 
cate  to  my  fieither  the  tragical  termi- 
nation of  my  tourney,  when  I  found 
he  had  already  taken  steps  for  ar- 
resting Barton  on  his  appearance  in 
the  City,  circumstances  having  arisen 
which  placed  his  guilt  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

My  father  was  much  moved  and 
interested  by  the  details  of  the 
death  of  his  unhappy  clerk,  and  by 
my  recital  of  the  curcumstanoes  of 
my  meeting  with  the  guard  who 
had  fully  repaid  the  interest  my 
parent  had  formerly  taken  in  hiuL 

The  fortunes  of  our  house  soon 
recovered  the  blow  which  the  mis- 
guided Barton  had  managed  to  in- 
flict upon  our  credit,  and  I  consider 
the  prosperitjr  of  the  firm  of  Somer- 
ville  and  Co.  is  due  to  my  accidental 
meeting  with,  and  the  story  told  me 
by  the  mail  guard. 
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'  A  UX  grands  hommes  la  patrie 
i\  reconnaissante.'  Amongst  the 
things  which  they  do  better  in  France 
than  in  England,  the  visitor  to  the 
Pantheon  and  other  memorial  build- 
ings of  Paris  will  be  inclined  to 
include  hero-worship.  The  'coun- 
terfeit presentiment'  of  nearly  every 
Frenchman  who  was  ever  known  to 
fame^  beside  that  of  many  whom 
fame  has  well-nigh  forgotten,  is  to 
be  found  done  in  perennial  stone, 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  youth- 
ful soldiers,  students,  and  citizens 
of  to-day.  We  are  endeavouring  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  our  conti- 
nental neighbours,  but  with  a  differ- 
ence. Our  Pantheon  is  to  be  pic- 
torial, rather  than  statuesque ;  our 
Walhalla  is  to  be  peopled  with 
divinities  on  canvas,  rather  than  in 
marble.  Amongst  the  good  things  of 
an  extra-political  kind  for  which  we 
nre  indebted  to  Lord  Derby,  is  that 
suggestion  of  his  for  the  foundation 
of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery,  and 
the  occasional  assemblage  in  one 
l>uilding  of  pictures  of  the  great, 
the  good,  and  the  celebrated  gene- 
rally, who  up  to  the  moment  of  ex- 
hibition have  for  the  most  part 
enjoyed  their  apotheosis  in  the  com- 
parative isolation  of  domestic  or 
other  local  galleries. 

Last  year  the  collected  portraits 
of  our  national  celebrities  ranged 
over  fully  four  centuries ;  this  year 
we  are  restricted  to  the  much  nar- 
rower limit  of  some  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  The  sitters  are  dif- 
ferent—in  costume,  habits,  merite, 
and  even  expression;  the  artiste 
also  are  different— in  spirit,  style, 
and  manner.  For  Yandyck,  Walker, 
Jansen,  and  Holbein,  we  have 
Kneller,  Thomhill,  Dahl,  Riohard- 
Bon,  Gainsborough,  and  Beynolds. 
In  the  aggregate,  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  present  exhibition,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  compares  dis- 
advantageonsly  with  ite  predecessor. 
But  this  is  a  matter  about  which  we 
are  going  to  concern  ourselves  as 
little  as  poBsibla  In  the  spirit  of 
the  pnrestoptimism,  we  will  extract 


all  the  honey  we  can  from  the 
flowers  at  present  in  bloom,  without 
being  disheartened  at  the  thought 
of  former  more  inviting  parterres, 
which,  having  enjoyed  tlieur  seasons 
of  collective  luxuriance,  are  now 
relegated— for  ever  ?— to  the  hortus 
siccus  of  a  fondly  admiring  memory. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pictures  in 
the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  of 
the  present  season— portraite,  it 
may  bo  said,  of  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  different  individuals,  if,  at 
a  rough  estimate,  we  take  groups 
within  one  frame  as  compensating 
for  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  subject  in  different  frames. 
Families,  Kit- Gat  and  Hell-fire 
clubs,  Royal  Academies  and  other 
corporate  bodies,  may  be  reckoned, 
so  far  as  number  is  concerned,  as  a 
sot-off  against  the  manifold  render- 
ing of  William  III.,  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  or  of  that  first  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  whose  ghost  is  still 
understood  to  hold  the  brevet  rank 
of  Queen  Sarah. 

We  enter,  then,  into  the  presence 
of  nearly  a  thousand  departed  per- 
sonages of  fame,  distinction,  or  in- 
terest No  qualification  is  disre- 
garded. The  monarch,  the  prelate, 
the  soldier,  tiie  men  of  science,  of 
arte,  and  of  letters,  themselves  se- 
cure of  their  ground,  frown  not  too 
severely  upon  a  humbly  illustrious 
pastrycook,  who  has  achieved  an 
immortelity  by  his  godlike  skill  in 
the  composition  of  a  mutton-pie. 
Brave  old  Kit  Cat!  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  praise  of  his  clientele 
chimed  in  with  the  voice  of  an  ap- 

g  roving  conscience;  and  that  now 
e  may  be  supplying  the  com- 
modity which  won  him  a  terrestrial 
renown,  in  an  etherealised  form,  to 
the  sublime  inhabitente  of  Olympus, 
with  Ganymede  as  Mlow  providore 
to  see  after  the  liquors. 

But  there  are  hundreds  of  men, 
good  and  true,  besides  Kit  Cat.  We 
leave  the  sterner  sex,  however,  to 
the  reward  of  their  own  virtue ;  for 
it  is  no  great  thing  that  any  one  of 
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her  sons  should  fuIGl  the  expecta- 
tions of  England,  and  do  his  duty. 
If  we  are  in  quest  of  a  slight 
souvenir  of  an  exhibition  about 
shortly  to  be  broken  up — and  which, 
before  these  words  meet  tlie  reader's 
eye,  will  be  broken  up— we  are 
pretty  sure  that  thero  is  no  man 
with  soul  so  dead  as  not  to  prefer  to 
receive  that  souvenir  at  the  hands 
of  Venus,  rather  than  of  Mars,  Mer- 
cury, or  Phoebus  Apollo.  If  in 
heroic  exploits  it  is  expected  of 
every  Englishman  that  he  should 
do  his  duty,  it  is  no  less  expected 
that  every  Ecglish woman  should 
ful&l  hers.  And  it  is  her  prime 
duty  to  be  beautiful— a  duty  first 
sounded  in  her  ears  by  the  voice  of 
sex,  and  then  imperatively  insisted 
upon  by  the  voice  of  patriotism  and 
nationality. 

We  do  not  accuse  any  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  ladies  at  South  Ken- 
sington of  coming  short  of  the 
standard  of  loveliness ;  but  it  does 
so  happen  that,  our  hearts  being 
larger  than  our  pages,  we  are  driven 
to  select  four  to  be  tiie  representa- 
tives of  all.  We  do  not  mentally 
neg:lect  any;  and  that  there  is  no 
invidiousness  in  our  distinctions,  we 
prove  from  the  fact  that,  amongst 
those  whose  portraits  are  excluded 
from  our  dainty  quartette,  are 
'  those  goddesses,  the  Gunnings,' one 
of  whom,  indeed,  as  '  Lovely  Lady 
Coventry,'  has  already  furnished  a 
moral — against  the  use  of  white 
lead  as  a  cosmetic,— and  adorned  a 
tale  in  '  London  Society '  for  April, 
1864.  Strong  in  the  conviction  of 
our  own  gallant  impartiality,  we  can 
afford  to  smile  at  the  dilemma  to 
which  Queen  Mary  was  reduced 
when  debating  her  plan  of  forming 
a  gallery  of  the  beauties  of  her 
court  '  Of  the  beauties  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,'  says  Walpole,  'the 
thought  was  the  Queen's,  during  one 
of  the  King's  absences.  The  famous 
Lady  Dorchester  advised  the  Queen 
against  it,  saying,  "  Madam,  if  the 
King  was  to  ask  for  the  portraits  of 
all  the  wits  in  his  court,  would  not 
the  rest  think  he  called  them  fools?"' 
To  which  pertinent  question  we 
answer,  'Very  possibly;  and  with 
toleraHe  reason.'  But  we  do  not 
profess  to  be  exhaustive,  scarcely 


to  be  exclusive,  when  the  laws  of 
space  force  us  to  a  selection.  We 
are  only  adopting  a  representative 
process,  as  we  said  just  now ;  and 
there  are  scores  of  fair  ones  at  South 
Kensington  of  a  beauty  scarcely  less 
than  that  of  the  specimens  we  give, 
who  might  be  proud  to  have  the 
imagination  of  their  own  charms 
quickened  by  the  supreme  loveliness 
of  the  members  of  our  *  Quartette.' 
It  is  not  often  that  our  cool 
critic,  the  'Athenaeum,'  gives  way 
to  raptures  and  enthusiasm;  but 
the  style  is  remarkable  in  which  it 
lately  wrote  about  the  d/esse  whom 
we  have  placed,  prima  inter  pares, 
at  the  head  of  those  divinities  who 
compose  what,  because  there  are 
other  harmonies  besides  those  of 
sound,  we  have  been  tempted  to 
call  a  'Quartette  of  Beauties.' 
'Every  student,'  writes  the  un- 
abashed disciple  of  Minerva,  '  will 
remember  as  long  as  he  lives  the 
superb  but  rather  affected  Countess 
Ligonier.  She  stands — ^the  picture 
as  it  appears  at  South  Kensington 
is  a  full-length- she  stands  here 
with  her  great  black  eyes  strained 
to  an  efifect ;  her  long,  lithe  figure 
leaning  on  one  elbow;  her  draperies 
in  magical  curves ;  her  complexion 
having  that  wonderful  under-gold 
hue,  deepened  with  bloom  of  the 
peach  on  a  sort  of  white  and  rosy 
marble,  a  tint  such  as  even  Gains- 
borough never  surpassed,  and  only 
equalled  in  his  abnost  as  &scinating 
beauty  of  another  sort,  '•  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham,'^ No.  333  of  the  Edinburgli 
National  Gallery,  which  all  re- 
member among  ihe  prime  jewels 
of  that  never-surpassed  casket,  the 
Manchester  Art-Treasures  Exhibit 
tion  of  ten  years  since.'  The  mother 
of  the  Countess  Ligonier,  the  wife 
of  George  Pitt,  Lord  Rivers,  was 
herself  celebrated  as  'a  glorious 
beauty '  by  Horace  Walpole ;  who 
farther  and  more  pathetically  writes 
of  her  (December  aa,  1772)  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann.  At  the  date  of  this 
letter  George  Pitt  had  not  ceased 
to  be  a  conmioner— his  peerage 
dated  May  20, 1776— and  the  sur- 
passing Penelope  had  begun,  alas  I 
to  be  a  reproach.  *  Mrs.  Pitt  is  the 
most  amiable  of  beings,  and  the 
most  to  be  pitied.  Her  bratal,  half- 
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mad  husband,  with  whom  she  is 
still  not  out  of  love,  and  who  has 
heaped  on  her  every  possible  cruelty 
and  provoking  outrage,  will  not 
suffer  her  to  see,  or  even  hear  from 
one  of  her  children ;  of  Lady  Ligo^ 
nier  she  has  heard  too  much  J  Too 
much,  indeed ! 

Is  it  pleading  in  fftvour  of  wrong 
or  of  frailty,  if  we  are  anxious  to 
give  such  magnificent  and  over- 
powering beauty  as  Lady  Ligonier's 
the  benefit  of  every — not  doubt, 
for  even  so  much  charity  as  is  to 
be  exhibited  in  a  suspension  of 
judgment  is  impossible, — but  of 
every  extenuating  circumstance 
which  may  be  suggested  by  the 
want  of  judicious  training  and 
respectable  example  on  the  part  of 
her  father.  It  is  pretty  evident  to 
how  great  an  extent  she  must  have 
been  the  victim  of  paternal  mis- 
rule, when  we  find  Horace  Walpole 
depicting  her  father  in  the  frightful 
words  just  quoted ;  but  we  shall  get 
A  further  insight  into  the  abysses  of 
his  character  in  a  few  words  to  be 
presently  extracted  from  Count  Al- 
fieri's  'Memoirs,'  and  which  we 
shall  italicise  for  the  benefit  of  the 
generous  reader. 

The  lovely  Penelope  Pitt,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  Lord  Rivers,  be- 
came in  1767  the  wife  of  Edward, 
Earl  Ligonier,  nephew  of  a  brave 
and  good  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
carved  the  way  to  position  and  suc- 
cessively augmenting  titles,  first 
tmder  Marlborough,  and  afterwards 
in  Germany.  Earl  Ligonier,  we  may 
take  the  opportunity  to  mention, 
married  for  his  second  wife  (De- 
cember, 1773),  Lady  Mary,  sister 
and  co-heir  of  Henley,  second  Earl 
of  Northington.  All  his  honours 
expired  at  his  death  in  178a. 

We  learn  from  the '  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  for  177 1>  that,  on  the 
loth  December  of  that  year.  Lord 
Lig(Miier  gained  a  suit  against  his 
wife,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
procure  a  sentence  of  separation. 
The  'co-respondent'  was  a  *Pied- 
montese  nobleman,'  whose  name  is 
still  known  to  gallantry  and  litera- 
ture as  Vittorio,  Count  Alfieri. 
Jjord  Ligonier's  measures  for  a 
divorce  were  prompt.  On  January 
31,  1772,  he  petitioned  the  House 


of  Lords  for  leave  to  bring  in  'a 
Bill  to  dissolve  his  marriage  with 
Penelope  Pitt,  and  to  enable  him  to 
marry  again.'  Six  days  after,  the 
Bill  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Bocbford,  and  read  a  first  time.  On 
the  second  reading,  which  took  place 
February  11,  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined against  the  accused ;  but  no 
witnesses,  or  even  counsel,  appeared 
to  support  her  claims  to  innocence 
— claims  which,  indeed,  she  was 
in  no  position  to  substantiate.  The 
messenger  who  served  the  order 
upon  her  'at  Ardenne,  in  France,' 
swore  that  upon  that  occasion  she 
had  said, '  She  had  no  objection  to 
the  Bill ;  that  she  was  satisfied  with 
the  provision  made  for  her,  and  did 
not  oppose  the  passing  of  the  Bill.' 
The  Bill  received  the  Boyal  assent 
on  the  first  of  April,  1772 ;  the  date 
at  which  passed  also  the  famous 
'Act  for  the  better  regulating  the 
future  mariiages  of  the  Eoyal 
Family.' 

If  any  of  our  readers  care  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  intimacy  between  Count  Al- 
fieri and  Lady  Ligonier,  they  may 
be  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  a  rhap- 
sodical narrative,  extending  over  two 
chapters  of  the  count's  autobiogra- 
phic '  Memoirs.'  Of  the  duel  which 
of  course  ensued  between  the  lover 
and  the  husband,  it  is  -enough  to 
say  that  it  was  fought  when  Alfieri 
had  his  left  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
bandaged,  on  account  of  a  recent 
fracture;  and  that  Lord  Ligonier 
would  on  that  account  have  post- 
poned the  rencontre,  and  was  mag- 
nanimously glad  to  profess  his 
wounded  honour  satisfied  with  the 
very  smallest  quantity  of  blood  that 
it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  shed. 
Alfieri  would  have  married  the  wo- 
man whom  he  so  madly  worshipped ; 
but  the  fallen  angel  herself  placed 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a 
union  by  revealing  former  engage- 
ments of  a  nature  calculated  to 
make  even  Alfieri  shun  the  contem- 
plated alliance  as  a  degradation. 
The  character  of  Lady  Ligonier's 
father  as  sketched  by  Walpole,  and 
the  defence  of  Lady  Ligonier  her- 
self in  the  court  of  a  generous  heart, 
may  be  completed  by  mentioning  a 
circumstance  that  Alfieri  records. 
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*  The  father/  says  the  ooTiiit^ '  of  the 
lady  whom  I  had  known  for  two 
years,  called  to  congratulate  his 
daughter  on  haifing  now  [whilst  the 
diToroe  was  pending,  and  scandid 
was  rampantj  made  a  choice^  he  waa 
pleased  to  say,  worthy  of  fierJ 

During  a  yisit  which  he  paid  to 
England  in  1783-41  Gonnt  Alfieri 
declares  that  he  'neither  learned 
nor  sought  to  obtain  any  tidings  re- 
specting the  lady  on  whose  account 
he  had  exposed  himself  to  so  many 
risks.  He  only  knew,  firom  public 
report,  that  she  had  quitted  London, 
that  her  husband  died  shortly  after 
obtaining  the  divorce,*  and  that  she 
had  espoused  an  unknown  and  ob- 
scure indiTidual/  This  gentleman, 
so  flatteringly  alluded  to,  figures,  it 
must  be  owned,  at  equal  length, 
whether  in  catalogues  or  folios,  as 
'  Captain  Smith/  Whether  arising 
from  accident  or  delicacy,  it  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  obserye  that 
the  fairest  of  all  Penelopes  that  ever 
walked  the  earth  did  not  espouse 
Captain  Smith  until  two  years  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Ligonier. 

Although  Alfieri  had  made  no 
effort  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  the  sometime  Countess  Ligo- 
nier during  his  four  months'  stay  in 
Englaodin  1783-41  he  nerertheless 
had  the  singular  fortune  to  see  her 
seven  or  eight  years  afterwards,  just 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  em- 
barkiug  at  Dover  for  France,  in 
compimy  with  a '  fair  friend/  whom 
posterity  recognizes  as  the  Countess 
of  AlbflJiy,  Firincess  Stolberg,  and 
widow  of  the  ill-starred  Charles 
Edward  Stuart.  His  feelings  were 
stirred,  and  he  wrote  to  Lady  Li- 
gonier a  letter,  of  which  he  after- 
wards regretted  that  he  retained  no 
copy.t  Her  answer  to  this  coounu- 
nication,  however^  he  did  retain; 
and  we  give  it  from  the  appendix 
to  his  '  Memoirs/  because  it  is  not 
without  a  certain  nobility,  a  certain 

*  Ten  yean,  in  fact;  after  marrying,  ns 
his  secoDd  wife.  Lady  Mary  Henley,  in 
27 73,  as  stated  aboye. 

f  A  transcript  of  Alfieri's  letter  was 
famished  to  '  Notes  and  Queries/  Septem- 
ber 17th,  185  If  by  a  correspondent,  who 
copied  it  from  the  original,  *  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  nobleman,  a  relatiye  of  the  un- 
foi-tunatfl  ladj/ 


more  than  lesignation,  and  almost 
voluntary  embracing  of  a  strict  se- 
clusion as  a  kind  of  penance  for 
unforgotten  oiSences. 

'Sir,  I  trust  you  cannot  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to   believe  that   I 
must  ever  entertain  a  gratefiil  re- 
collection of  the  tokens  of  your 
remembrance,  and  of  the  lively  in- 
terest which  you  benevolently  take 
in  my  destiny.    These  I  more  par- 
ticularly feel,  inasmuch  as  I  cannot 
regard  you  as  the  author  of  my  mis- 
fortune; for,  indeed,  I  am  not  un- 
happy, though   the   sensibility  of 
your  mind,  and  your  anxiety  on  my 
account,  may  lead  you  to  conceive 
so.    You  have  been,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  cause  of  my  emancipation 
from  a  world  in  whidi  I  was  no 
ways  formed  to  exist,  and  which  I 
have  never  for  a  single  instant  found 
cause  to  regret.  I  know  not  whether 
on  that  account  I  may  be  wrong, 
or  whether  a  degree  of  obstinacy 
and  culpable  pride  may  have  blinded 
my  reason;   but  what  I  uniformly 
foresaw  has  happened,  and  I  return 
thanks  to  .Providence  for   having 
placed  me  in  a  situation  more  for- 
tunate, perhaps,  than  I  merited.    I 
enjoy  excellent  health,  to  which  my 
tranquil  mode  of  life  has  not  a  little 
contributed.    I  carefully  shun  all 
society,  excepting   that  of  a  few 
plain  and  honest  individuals,  who 
neither  pretend  to  genius  nor  know- 
ledge, the  possession  of  which  often 
tends  to  render  us  miserable.    But 
what  imparts  to  my  mind  the  great- 
est satisfaction,  is  the  friendship  of 
a  brother  whom  I  have  uniformly 
loved  above  every  sublunary  being, 
and  who  possesses  the  best  of  hearts, 
while  1  find  sufficient  amusement  in 
reading,  drawing,  and   music.     I 
have  been  induced  to  enter  into  this 
prolix  detail  of  my  situation,  in  con- 
formity to  your  wishes;  andpennit 
me,  in  return,  to  assure  you  that  I 
derive  much  pleasure  from  witness- 
ing the  happiness  yon  enk>y,  and 
which  I  am  rally  persuaded  you  so 
much  deserve.    I  have  frequently, 
during  the  hist  two  years,  heard 
with  pleasure  your  name  mentioned 
both  in  London  and  Paris,  where 
your  works,  I  understand,  are  much 
admired  and   esteemed,  though  I 
myself  have  never  seen  them* 
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^It  IB  leported  that  yoa  are 
Trarmly  attached  to  the  princess 
with  whom  you  trayel ;  and  who,  if 
I  may  judge  from  the  expression  of 
her  countenance,  appears  well  suited 
to  constitute  the  happiness  of  a 
mind  so  feeling  and  dehcate  as  yonrs. 
It  is  also  rumoured  that  she  reveres 
yon.  This  I  can  readily  conceive, 
since,  whether  unconsciously  or  in- 
voluntarily, you  possess  an  irre- 
fiistible  ascendancy  over  all  those 
who  are  attached  to  you« 

'  I  most  sincerely  wish  you  a  con- 
tinuation of  all  the  happiness  this 
world  can  afford,  and  if  chance  so 
order  it  that  we  should  ever  meet 
again,  it  will  alTord  me  the  most 
exquisite  gratification  to  hear  this 
confirmed  by  yourself.  Adieu* 
*  Penelofb. 

*  Dover,  26ih  April  (1793).' 

There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  the 
repentance  of  a  sinner;  and  may 
not  charity  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  beautiful  and  erring  Countess 
Ligonier  regained  the  sisterhood  of 
the  angels  through  penitence  and 
tears?  At  any  rate,  we  will  risk 
the  expression  of  such  a  trust. 

The  catalogue  of  the  National 
Portrait  Exhibition  describes  the 
lady  of  whom  we  are  going  next  to 
say  a  very  few  words,  as  '  a  noted 
beauty.'  There  is  no  great  reason 
for  expanding  on  her  history;  for 
romance  has  little  to  do  with  it, 
except  so  &r  as  that  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  fact  that  a  woman 
bom  Anne  Parsons,  and  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  a  tailor  in  Bond 
Street,  should  live  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  by  her 
marriage  with  Viscount  Maynard  in 
1776.  A  passage  in  a  letter  from 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Boscawen  to  Mrs. 
Dclany  alludes  to  a  former  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Parsons  with  a  Mr. 
Horton,  or  Hoghton,  which  she  al- 
let^es  to  be  apocryphal.  '  Lord 
Maynard,'  Mrs.  Boscawen  says,  in  a 
style  for  which  some  allowance  is 
to  be  foxmd  iu  her  sex  and  country 
— '  Lord  Maynard  has  announced 
to  his  sister  in  form  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Nancy  Parsons  (for  I 
think  the  title  of  Mrs.  Horton  is 
doubtful) ;  it  is  not  at  all  so  that 
this  Circe  was  well  known  at  the 


time  Lord  Llaynard  was  bom— is 
this  a  charrade,  or  only  a  pheno- 
menon?' The  inuendo  of  Mrs. 
Boscawen  may  be  pointed  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  '  Letters  of  Junius/ 
passim,  and  to  the  adventures  of 
Palinurus  and  Annabelia  in  the 
*  Town  and  Country  Magazine '  for 
1769.  We  are  confining  ourselves 
to  beauty,  and  are  not  making  in- 
vestigations for  the  purpose  of 
giving  certificates  as  to  character. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  a  Herculean 
task  if  we  undertook  to  rehabilitate 
all  the  reputations  that  suffered 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 
With  a  knowledge  of  her  antece- 
dents, Horace  Walpole,  writing 
^une  ao,  1776)  to  the  Countess  of 
Ossory,  declares  that  Lady  Maynard 
'deserved  a  peerage  as  much  as 
many  that  have  got  them  lately.' 
At  any  rate,  members  of  the  peer- 
age were  not  slow  to  assure  Lady 
Maynard  that  they  regarded  her  as 
an  ornament  to  their  order.  Mrs. 
Boscawen  informs  Mrs.  Delany 
(Dec.  7th,  1778)  that  'Mr.  T.  Pitt 
had  iust  written  from  Pisa  in  per- 
fect health  and  spirits ;  and  had 
dined  at  Sir  H.  Mann's,  sitting  be- 
tween Lady  Berkeley  and  Lady 
Maynard.'  And  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  Horace  Walpole  speaks  of 
the  fascination  exercised  by  Lady 
Maynard  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  she  had 
established  herself  there. 

Viscount  Maynard,  the  husband 
of  this  grand-looking  beauty,  died 
80  recently  as  1834,  without  leaving 
direct  descendants  to  inherit  his 
fortune  and  honours. 

It  is  comforting  to  feel  that  as 
our  space  narrows  the  necessity  of 
drawing  upon  it  narrows  in  propor- 
tion. Of  the  remaining  pair  of 
beauties  which  challenge  the  admi- 
ration of  the  beholder,  each  achieved 
the  highest  distinction  possible  to 
female  subjects,  and,  as  members  of 
the  royal  family,  may  be  regarded 
as  occupying  a  historical  rather  than 
a  private  position.  Particulars  are 
very  readily  accessible  when  ladies 
have  attained  to  such  an  elevation. 

Anne  Luttrell,  daughter  of  Simon 
Lord  Imham,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Garhampton,  and  widow  of  Christo- 
pher Horton,  Esq,  of  Catton,  ia 
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Derbjshire,  was  married,  at  her 
residence  in  Hertford  Street,  May 
Fair,  on  the  night  of  October  2nd, 
1 77 1,  to  Henry  Frederick  Dnke  of 
Cnmberland,  and  brother  to  his 
Majesty  King  Qeorge  IIL  'The 
new  Princess  of  the  Blood,'  writes 
Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  on  the 
7th  of  Noveml)er,  1771, '  is  a  young 
widow  of  twenty-fonr,  extremely 
pretty  —  not  handsome  —  yery 
well  made,  with  the  most  amorous 
eyes  in  the  world,  and  eyelashes  a 
yard  long;  coquette  beyond  mea- 
sure, artful  as  Cleopatra,  and  com- 
pletely mistress  of  all  her  passions 
and  projects.  Indeed,  eyelashes 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  shorter 
would  have  served  to  conquer  such 
a  head  as  she  has  turned.'  In  his 
'Memoirs  of  the  reign  of  George 
m.,'  Walpole  has  this  further  de- 
scription of  the  beautiful  duchess, 
against  whom,  for  family  reasons, 
as  will  appear  in  a  sentence  or  two, 
he  entertained  a  sort  of  jealous 
grudge.  'There  was  something  so 
bewitching  in  her  languishing  eyes, 
which  she  could  animate  to  en- 
chantment if  she  pleased,  and  her 
coquetry  was  so  active,  so  varied, 
and  yet  so  habitual,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult not  to  see  through  it,  and  yet 
as  difficult  to  resist  it  She  danced 
divinely,  and  had  a  great  deal  of 
wit,  but  of  the  satiric  kind ;  and  as 
she  had  haughtiness  before  her  rise, 
no  wonder  she  claimed  all  the  ob- 
servance due  to  her  rank  after  she 
became  Duchess  of  Cumberland.' 

What  different  opinions  there 
may  be  about  pride  and  haughti- 
ness! What  person  of  refinement 
of  the  present  day  would,  for  in- 
stance, fail  to  discover  anytiiing 
but  hoydenishness  in  such  an  anni- 
versary of  the  wedding  of  the  ex- 
alted pair  as  Mrs.  Delany  informs 
us  they  celebrated  in  October,  1773? 
'  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cum- 
berland, to  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  their  wedding-day,  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  to  all  their  attend- 
ants, a  ball  and  supper  for  fifty 
people,  and  all  the  valets-des- 
chambres  and  abigails  within  their 
compass  graced  the  entertainment, 
whilst  their  royal  highnesses  conde- 
scended to  be  put  to  bed  by  a 
housemaid  and  a  footman.' 


The  history  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland is  not  a  pleasant  one;  nor 
was  his  married  life  an  existence  of 
unmingled  happiness.  He  seems 
to  have  been  afflicted,  indeed,  with 
that  most  unroyal  and  inoorrigihle 
of  vices,  stupidity.  His  own  rela- 
tives were  taught  to  avoid  his  so- 
ciety; and  witii  the  exception  of 
the  friends  of  his  wife,  no  persons 
of  position  seem  to  have  counte- 
nanced him.  'Even,'  Mr.  Jesse 
observes,  on  the  authority  of  the 
'Auckland  Correspondence,'  '  the 
most  virulent  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition shunned  rather  than  courted 
his  acquaintance.  .  The  duke  ex- 
pired on  the  1 8th  September,  1790, 
in  the  foriy-fifth  year  of  his  age.' 

But  a  second  clandestine  mar- 
riage, which  had  its  co-effect  in 
occasioning  the  Boyal  Marriages 
Act  of  1773,  and  which  gave  rise  to 
considerable  concern  to  George  IH, 
was  that  of  another  of  his  younger 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
with  Maria,  one  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  and 
widow  of  James,  second  Earl  of 
Waldegrava  This  exquisite  creature 
it  is  who  occupies  the  fourth  place 
in  our  Quartette  of  Beauties  from 
South  Kensington. 

We  do  not  intend  to  lengthen  out 
this  slight  paper  by  entering  into  a 
multiplicity  of  detail  about  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  more  espe- 
cially as  she  has  already  occupied  a 
small  niche  in  the  gallery  of '  Witty 
Men  and  Pretty  Women  of  the  time 
of  Horace  Walpole,'  which  was 
opened  and  described  in  'London 
Society '  for  October  and  November, 
1865.  The  homage  itis  our  present 
unambitious  purpose  to  bespeak  for 
her  as  a  beauty,  may  be  conceded 
on  the  strength  of  particulars  of  her 
in  that  character  which  we  collect 
&om  various  passages  scattered  here 
and  there  in  the  'Letters'  of  her 
ever-delightful  uncle,  and  the  works 
of  others  his  contemporaries. 

The  daughters  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole,  the  elder  brother  of  Ho- 
race, were  three:  Laura,  wife  of 
Eeppel,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  Maria, 
successively  wife  of  the  Earl  of 
Waldegrave  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester; and  Charlotte,  Countess  of 
Dysart.  <  I  have  forgot,'  says  Horace 
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Walpole,  in  a  F.S.  to  a  letter  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  September  9tb,  1758 
— 'I  have  forgot  to  tell  you  of  a 
wedding  in  our  fstmily;  my  bro- 
ther's eldest  daughter  is  to  be  mar- 
ried to-morrow  to  Lord  Albemarle's 
tiiird  brother,  a  canon  of  Windsor. 
We  are  very  happy  with  the  match. 
The  bride  is  very  agreeable,  and 
sensible,  and  good;  not  so  hand- 
some as  her  sisters,  but  farther  from 
ngliness  than  beauty.  It  is  the 
second,  Maria,  who  is  beauty  itself! 
— ^her  face,  bloom,  eyes,  hair,  teeth, 
and  person  are  all  perfect.  You 
may  imagine  how  charming  she  is, 
when  her  only  fsiult,  if  one  must 
find  one,  is,  that  her  face  is  rather 
too  round.  She  has  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  Yiyacity,  with  perfect  mo- 
desty.' 

Again,  on  the  nth  April,  i759> 
Horace  Walpole,  still  to  the  same 
correspondent,  recurs  to  the  sub- 
ject :  '  I  have  married— that  is,  am 
marrying—my  niece  Maria,  my  bro- 
ther's second  daughter,  to  Lord 
Waldegrave.  What  say  you?  A 
month  ago  I  was  told  he  liked  her 
— doei^  he?  I  jumbled  them  to- 
gether, and  he  has  already  pro{)osed. 
For  character  and  credit  he  is  the 
first  mateh  in  England ;  for  beauty, 
I  think  she  is.  She  has  not  a  fault 
in  her  face  and  person,  and  the  de- 
tail is  charming.  A  warm  com- 
plexion, tending  to  brown,  fine  eyes, 
brown  hair,  fine  teeth,  and  infinite 
wit  and  vivacity.' 

Writing  to  George  Montague, 
Esq.,  June  23rd,  17591  Walpole  has 
a  small  paragraph  which  is  very 
suggestive:  'My  Lady  Coventiy 
and  my  niece  Waldegrave  have 
been  mobbed  in  the  Park.  I  am 
sorry  the  people  of  England  take 
all  their  hberty  out  in  insulting 
pretty  women.' 

We  are  at  this  moment  the  cham- 
pions of  Lady  Waldegrave,  but  we 
owe  no  duty  to  Lady  Coventry ;  and 
seeing  that  the  former  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  stupendous  exhibi- 
tion detailed  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  of  the  Honourable 
J.  West  to  Lord  Nuneham,  June 
j6tb,  1759,  we  may,  without  any 


betrayal  of  trust,  transcribe  a  few 
words  which  will  show  the  racy 
sequel  of  the  admiring  mobbing 
alluded  to  by  Horace  Walpole. 
*Will  it  be  any  news,'  asks  Mr. 
West, '  to  inform  you  that  last  Sun- 
day se'nnight  your  friend  Lady  Co- 
ventry was  mobbed  in  the  Park? 
and  that,  to  prevent  it,  last  Sunday 
twelve  sergeants  of  the  guards  were 
ordered  to  disperse  themselves  about 
in  case  of  a  riot,  and  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  men  were  ready,  incase  of 
wanting  assistance.  This  her  lady- 
ship knew,  went  to  the  Park,  and 
pretended  to  be  frightened  directly ; 
desired  the  assistance  of  the  officer 
on  guard,  who  ordered  tiie  twelve 
sergeante  to  march  abreast  before 
her,  and  the  sergeant  and  twelve 
men  behind  her ;  and  in  this  pomp 
did  the  idiot  walk  all  the  evening, 
with  more  mob  about  her  than  ever« 
as  you  may  ims^e,  her  sensible 
husband  supporting  her  on  one  side^ 
and  Lord  Pembroke  on  the  other. 
This  is  at  present  the  talk  of  the 
whole  town.' 

The  admirable  devotion  of  a  wife 
during  both  her  marriages,  and  the 
amiable  graciousness  of  her  dispo- 
sition during  the  exalted  position 
which  signalised  the  second  alliance 
of  Maria  Walpole,  might  be  as  easily 
substantiated  as  her  beauty.  But 
to  do  this  is  beside  our  purpose.  It 
is  enough  to  say  of  her  that  she  was 
a  flower  which,  long  after  the  co- 
lours of  youth  had  faded,  long  after 
the  hues  of  life  itself  had  assumed 
the  graceless  complexion  of  the 
dust,  difiused  a  wide,  and  left  be- 
hind a  sweetly-lingering  odour  of 
tender,  and  gentle,  and  benevolent 
actions. 

Her  death  occurred  August  23rd, 
1807,  at  her  house  at  Brompton, 
when  she  was  in  her  seventy-second 
year,  and  had  survived  her  husband 
almost  two  years.  Her  funeral  cor- 
tege, setting  out  from  Brompton  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August 
31st,  arrived  at  Windsor  at  half- 
past  eight  in  the  evening ;  and  she 
was  buried  by  torchlight  in  St 
George's  Chapel 
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THE  streets  are  strange  levellers. 
Tbey  form  a  common  ground 
upon  which  all  ranks  meet  on  eqnal 
terms  —  where  no  one,  however 
lofty  his  station  (so  that  it  fall 
short  of  royalty),  or  however  distin- 
gnished  his  career,  has  any  right  of 
precedence  to  the  disadvantage  of 
humbler  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, in  whose  presence  small  states- 
men tremble,  will,  if  he  happens 
to  run  against  a  costermonger,  be 
asked,  with  no  ceremony  whatever^ 
where  he  is  shoving  to;  and  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 
when  he  walks  abroad  is  nothing 
better  than  a '  bloke '  in  the  eyes  of 
him  who  keeps  a  potato-can.  It  is 
in  the  streets  that  the  private  sol- 
dier stops  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  ask  him  for  a  light,  and  over- 
dressed shopmen  sneer  at  seedy 
dukes.  There  the  flunkey  ogles 
the  lady  into  whose  service  he  may 
be  about  to  enter,  and  there  the 
indiscriminating  'busman  invites 
countesses  into  his  conveyance.  In 
the  streets  the  penniless  Fenian 
finds  his  'Fool's  Paradise'  half- 
realized— rank  is  abolished,  and  an 
equal  distribution  of  property  is  all 
that  remains  for  him  to  accomplish. 
The  Thumbnail  Sketcher  will 
often  find  an  amusing  if  not  a  pro- 
fitable occupation  in  attentively  no- 
ticing the  peculiarities  of  almost  any 
one  person  who  happens  to  be  walk- 
ing in  his  direction.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  of  a  total  stranger's 
tastes  and  habits  may  be  learnt  by 
simply  following  him  through  half  a 
mile  of  crowded  thoroughfare.  Ton 
will  find,  perhaps,  that  he  stops  at 
all  print-shops ;  if  so,  he  has  a  taste, 
good  or  bad,  for  art  in  certain  of  its 
branches,  and  you  can  form  an  idea 
as  to  the  quality  of  that  taste  by 
taking  note  of  the  pictures  that 
principally  arrest  his  attention.  Is 
that  the  *  Phryne  D6couverte '  that 
heisadmiring?  Ah!  I  fear  his  taste 
for  art  is  not  so  immaculate  as  it 
should  be.  He  is  stopping  now  at  a 
fashionable  perfumer's,  and  he  is 
reading  an  account  of  the  marvel- 
lous deceptive  powers  of  the  '  In- 


distinguishable soalp,'— a  fact  that 
directs  my  attention  to  so  much  ot 
his  hair  as  I  can  see  below  his  hat- 
brim,  and  I  notice  that  it  stands  oat 
unnaturally  from  the  nape  of  his 
neck.  His  next  pause  is  at  the  shop 
of  an  eminent  Italian  warehouse- 
man, and  as  his  eyes  glisten  over 
pots  of  caviare,  Lyons  sausages,  and 
pates  de  foie  gras,  I  conclude  that 
he  is  a  hon  vivant.  A  pretty  woman 
passes  him,  and  he  makes  a  baU-tum 
in  her  direction— a  sad  dog  I'm 
a&aid.  Another  and  a  prettier 
woman  overtakes  him,  and  he  hur- 
ries his  pace  that  he  may  keep  up 
with  her— a  very  sad  dog  I'm  sure. 
He  passes  the  shop  of  a  flashy 
tailor,  and  gazes  admiringly  at  a 
pair  of  trousers  that  seem  to  scream 
aloud — so  he  must  be  a  bit  of  a 
'cad.'  Opticians'  shops  have  no 
charms  for  him,  so  his  tastes  do  not 
take  a  scientific  form;  and  as  he 
passes  a  window  full  of  Aldines  and 
Elzevirs,  I  suppose  he  is  not  a  ripe 
scholar.  A  glass  case  of  grmning 
teeth  pulls  him  up,  so  I  conclude 
that  his  powers  of  mastication  are 
giving  way,  and  as  he  takes  ofi"  his 
hat  to  a  gentleman  who  only  touches 
his  own  in  reply,  I  see  that  his  social 
position  is  not  eminent.  Playbills 
seem  to  possess  an  extraordinary 
fascination  for  him,  and  he  dawdles 
for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  over  pho- 
tographic Menkens  and  Abingdons— 
he  is  evidently  a  patron  of  the  drama 
in  its  more  objectionable  forms. 
He  crosses  crowded  thoroughfares 
without  hesitation,  so  he  is  a  Lon- 
doner, and  I  see  from  the  fact 
that  he  stop  to  buy  a  'Bradshaw/ 
that  he  is  shortly  going  out  of  town. 
Another  provision  shop  arrests  his 
attention,  and  I  feel  confirmed  in 
the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at 
that  he  is  an  epicure,  practical  or 
theoretical ;  and  as  I  eventually  lose 
him  in  a  cheap  eating-house,  I  con- 
clude that  circumstances  over  which 
he  has  no  control,  render  the  latter 
alternative  the  more  probable  of  the 
two.  Altogether  I  have  seen  enough 
of  him  to  justify  me  in  determining 
that  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
him  is  not  an  advantage  which  I 
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woold  go  thiough  fire  and  inrater  to 
obtain. 

It  ti:eqTientl7  happens,  however, 
that  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  a 
man's  habits  and  character  may  be 
arrived  at  without  taking  all  this 
trouble.  A  glance  is  often  suffi- 
cient to  enable  an  observant  Thumb- 
nail Sketcher  to  satisfy  himself,  at 
all  events,  on  these  points ;  and  so 
that  he  himself  is  satisfied,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong  in  his  deductions.  Here  is  a 
gentleman  about  whom  there  can 
be  no  mistake.  He  is  a  Promoter 
of  Public  Companies.  He  will,  at 
ten  days'  notice,  get  you  up  an  as- 
sociation for  any  legitimate  purpoee 


you  may  think  fit,  and  a  goodmany 
illegitimate  ones  into  the  beurgain.  He 
is  a  specious,  showy,  flashily-dressed, 
knowing-looking  gentleman,  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  most  things, 
and  an  especial  and  particular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  fools  in  general.  He  has 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  a  good 
many  excellent  schools.  He  was  an 
attorney  once,  but  he  was  young 
tiien,  and  blundered,  so  they  struck 
him  off  the  rolls.  He  afterwards 
jobbed  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  but 
(being  still  young)  he  misappropri- 
ated funds,  and  although  he  was 
not  prosecuted,  he  found  it  conve- 
nient to  steer  clear  of  that  com- 


mercial Tattersall's  for  the  future. 
He  then  became  clerk  to  a  general 
agent,  and  afterwards  touted  for  a 
respectable  discounter.  He  made  a 
little  money  at  this,  and  determined 
to  give  legitimate  commerce  a  turn, 
so  he  opened  a  mock  auction,  and 
sold  massive  silver  tea-services  and 
chronometers  of  extraordinary  value, 
all  day  Ion?,  to  two  faded  females 
and  three  dissipated  Jewish  lads  of 
seedy  aspect  but  unlimited  re- 
sources. The  district  magistrates, 
however,  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
post  policemen  at  his  door  to  warn 
would-be  customers  away,  so  he 
turned  his  hand  to  betting,  and 
succeeded   so  well   that  he   soon 
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found  himself  in  a  position  to  take 
a  higher  stand.    He  got  up  a  Com- 

Sstny,  with  six  other  influential 
etters,  for  the  supply  of  street 
lamps  to  Central  Africa,  showing, 
in  his  prospectus,  that  where  street 
lamps  were  to  be  found,  houses 
would  soon  be  gathered  together, 
and  houses,  if  gathered  together  in 
sufficient  numbers,  formed  import- 
ant cities,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
revenues  of  which  would,  of  courpe, 
flow  into  the  pockets  of  the  public- 
spirited  shareholders.  The '  Central 
'  Africa  Street  Lamp  Company  (Li- 
mited) '  flourished  for  a  short  time 
only,  but  it  enabled  him  to  form  a  con- 
nection by  which  he  lives  and  flou- 
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rishes.  He  is  Tery  disinterested  in  all 
his  undertakings :  he  never  cares  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  his  Promo- 
tions—he is  good  enough  to  leave 
them  all  to  the  shareholders.  All 
he  wants  is  a  smn  down  or  a  good 
bill  at  three  months,  and  the  Com- 
pany, once  set  a  going,  will  never 
be  troubled  with  him  again.  His 
varied  experience  has  taught  him 
many  useful  lessons— and  this  among 
others,  that  only  fools  take  to  le- 
gitimate swindling. 

Who  is  tbis  dull  and  bilious  man  ? 
He  is  a  high-class  journalist  and 


essayist,  whose  pride  and  boast  it  is 
that  he  has  never  written  for  a  penny 
paper.  Beiog  a  heavy  and  a  lifeless 
writer,  he  entertains  a  withering 
contempt  for  amusing  literature  of 
every  description.  He  takes  the  his- 
torical plays  of  Shakspeare  under  his 
wing,  and  extends  his  pompous  pa- 
tronage to  Sheridan  Enowles  and  all 
other  deceased  dramatists  who  wrote 
in  five  acts,  only  he  never  goes  to 
see  their  productions  played.  Upon 
modem  dramas  of  all  kinds  he  is 
extremely  severe,  and  he  lashes  bur- 
lesque writers  (when  he  condescends 
to  notice  them)  without  mercy.  He 
has  never  been  known  to  amuse 
anybody  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
literary  career,  and  would  no  more 
make  a  joke  than  he  would  throw  a 
summersault  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  career  he  made  a  comfortable 


income  by  writing  sermons  for  idU^ 
clei^men,  and  his  facility  for  ar- 
guing in  circles,  combined  with  a 
natural  aptitude  for  grouping  his 
remarks  under  three  heads  and  a 
'Lastly/  made  him  popular  with 
his  more  orthodox  customers,  so  he 
always  had  plenty  to  do.  He  used 
to  sell  his  sermons  to  London  cler- 
gymen as  modem  dramatic  authors 
sell  their  plays  to  London  managers 
— reserving  the  '  country  right '  and 
farming  them  through  the  pro- 
vinces, with  important  peconiaiy 
results.  He  is  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  bar-parlours  of  solemn  ta- 
verns, where  he  presides  as  Sir 
Oracle  over  a  group  of  heavy^ 
headed  but  believing  tradesmen. 
He  is  a  contributor  to  all  religious 
magazines  of  every  denomination, 
and  is  usually  regarded  by  his  inti- 
mate friends  as  a  ripe,  but  wholly 
incomprehensible  scholar. 

This  is  an  artist's  model.  He  is  a 
shocking  old  scamp  with  a  highly 
virtuous  beards  and  a  general  aiio( 


the  patriarch  Moses  gone  to  the 
bad.  He  was  once  a  trooper  in  a 
regiment  of  Life  Guards,  but  he 
drank  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was 
requested  to  resign.  Li  the  course 
of  a  period  of  enforced  leisure  he 
grew  his  beard,  and  as  it  happened 
to  grow  Mosaically,  he  became  po- 
pular with  artists  of  the  high  art 
school,  and  he  found  it  worth  his 
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while  to  let  himself  ont  for  hire  at 
perhonr.  Artists  are  men  of  liberal 
souls,  who  don*t  care  how  much 
their  models  may  drink  so  that  they 
don't  come  droi^  into  the  studio ; 
but  they  are  extremely  particular 
upon  this  latter  point,  and  the  i>a- 
triarch  does  not  always  respect  their 
prejudices.  So  it  often  happens  that 
his  time  is  at  his  disposal,  and  when 
this  happens  he  engages  himself  as 
a  theatre  supernumerary.  He  has 
been  convicted  of  dishonesty  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  and  was  once 
sent  for  trial  and  sentenced  to  penal 
seryitude  for  three  years.  He  has  a 
way  of  advertising  himself  by  taking 
off  his  hat  and  showing  his  forehead 
and  hair  (which  are  really  good) 
whenever  he  sees  a  gentleman  in  a 
Telvet  coat  and  eccentric  beard. 

This  is  a  gentleman  whose  source 
of  income  is  a  standing  wonder  to 
all  his  friends.  Nobody  can  tell  how 


he  gets  his  living.  Sometimes  he  is 
Tery  flush  of  ready  money  and  some- 
iimes  he  is  hard  up  for  half-a-crown. 
His  mode  of  life  is  altogether  con- 
tradictory and  inconsistent.  He 
lives  in  a  small  house  in  a  fifth-rate 
fiquare,  and  his  household  consists 
of  himself,  a  depressed  wife,  five 
•untidy  children,  and  two  maidser- 
Tants.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
drives  magnificent  horses  in  irre- 
proachable phaetons,  gives  elaborate 
dinners,  with  all  sorts  of  out-of- 


season  delicacies,  has  his  stall  at  the 
Opera,  and  drives  to  all  races  in 
a  four-in-hand  of  bis  own  hiring. 
Times  have  been  when  the  showy 
phaeton  was  returned  to  the  livery- 
stable  keeper,  and  when  Mr.  Charles 
had  orders  to  send  him  no  more 
salmon— when  he  and  his  family 
have  been  known  to  feed  on  chops 
and  rice  pudding — when  his  hall  has 
entertained  a  succession  of  dunning 
tradesmen  irom  nine  in  the  morning 
till  nine  at  night— and  when  he  him- 
self had  been  seen  outside  omni- 
buses. But  these  occasional  periods 
of  monetary  depression  have  passed 
away,  and  he  has  come  out  of  them 
with  renewed  splendour.  A  phaeton 
and  pair  (only  not  the  same)  await 
his  orders  as  before,  and  salmon  at 
a  guinea  a  pound  forms  the  least 
extravagant  feature  of  his  daily 
meaL  Now  and  then  he  disappears 
from  his  neighbourhood  for  six 
months  at  a  time,  and  his  tradesmen 
are  left  to  tell  the  stories  of  their 
wrongs  to  the  maidservant  over  the 
area  railings.  But  he  turns  up 
again,  in  course  of  time,  pays  them 
off,  and  so  gets  fresh  credit  Alto- 
gether he  is  a  social  mystery.  The 
only  hypothesis  that  appears  to  ac- 
count for  these  phenomena  is  that 
he  keeps  a  gaming  house. 


Here  is  poor   young  Aldershot 
He  is  very  young  and  very  foolish. 
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but  he  will  grow  older  and  wiser, 
and  his  faults  may  be  pardoned.  On 
the  strength  of  his  commission,  and 
a  singularly  slender  allowance,  he  is 
able  to  get  credit  for  almost  any 
amount,  and  what  wonder  that  he 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  ? 
The  great  mistake  of  his  life  is  that 
he  does  harmless  things  to  excess. 
He  over  eats,  he  over  drinks,  he 
over  rides,  he  over  dances,  he  over 
smokes,  and  he  over  dresses.  He 
has  no  distioctiye  points  beyond 
these— his  other  qualifications  are 
mostly  negative.  He  is  at  present 
simply  a  smoky  donkey  with  a  de- 
Teloping  taste  for  mild  vice,  a  de- 
voted fiftith  in  his  autocratic  tailor. 


and  a  oonfiimed  objection  to  the 
wedding  tie.  He  will  grow  out  of 
all  this,  if  he  has  the  good  luck  to 
spend  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  India, 
and  he  will  return  a  big,  burly, 
bronzed  captain  with  hair  on  his 
hands,  and  a  breast  like  a  watch- 
maker's shop.  The  nonsense  will 
have  been  Imocked  out  of  him  by 
that  time  and  his  yiews  on  the  sub- 
ject of  matrimony  will  change. 

This  gentleman  has  seen  better 
days.  He  was  once  a  prizefighter 
and  kept  a  public  house  upon  which 
he  promieea  to  thrive,  but  the  police 
and  the  licensing  magistrates  inter- 
fered, and  one  fine  morning  he  found 
his  occupation  gone.    In  point  of 


&ct  his  public  house  (which  was 
in  Lant  Street,  Borough)  became 
known  as  a  rendezvous  for  thieves 
of  the  worst  class,  and  his  hcence 
was  consequeotly  suspended.  His 
figure  developed  too  rapidly  to 
allow  of  his  following  his  other 
calling  with  credit,  so  he  had  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  turn  his  hand  to 
card-sharping  and  patter-business 
on  race-courses  and  at  street  cor- 
ners.    He  is  gifted  with  a  loud 


voice,  an  ad  captandum  manner,  and 
a  fluent  dehvery,  and  in  the  as- 
sumed character  of  a  gentleman 
who  has  undertaken  to  dispose  of  a 
certain  number  of  purses  with  so- 
vereigns in  them  for  one  shilling, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
a  bet  of  ten  thousand  guineas 
made  between  two  sporting  no- 
blemen of  acknowledged  celebrity, ' 
he  manages  to  net  a  very  decent 
livelihood. 
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AN  AUTUMN  BEVEBIB. 

OH,  why  has  Aiahella  Biown 
Her  loYers  left,  whose  name  is  legion  ? 
Why  is  the  gay  West  End  of  town 

Exchanged  for  this  more  stile-ish  region  ? 
Why  has  she  hither  oome  to  stop. 

When  ripe  for  harvest  every  crop  is  ? 
She'll  meet  with  nobody  to  pop 
The  question  in  a  field  of  poppies ! 

She  sits  and  mnses  on  her  woes. 

The  scene  around  new  griefs  supplying ; 
She  hears  in  every  breeze  that  blows 

An  echo  of  her  sorry  sighing. 
The  briery  hedge  affords  a  type — 

The  path  of  life  like  this  is  prickly : 
While,  like  the  fields  for  harvest  ripe, 

The  pale  cast  of  her  thought  is  fiickle-y. 

Ah,  Weill  Poor  Arabella  Brown 

Is  not  thus  sad  without  a  reason — 
Has  felt  misfortune's  bitter  frown. 

And  rues  the  folly  of  last  season: 
Has  learned  by  an  experience  sore^ 

(Experience  is  a  cruel  tutor  I) — 
That  girls  who  flirt  with  half  a  score. 

Oft  end  without  a  single  suitor. 

Ah  I  would  but  Arabella  Brown- 
Instead  of  thus  perversely  leaning 

Against  a  stile,  and  looking  down — 
BetBike  herself  at  once  to  gleaning. 

To  gleaning  wisdom  with  her  ears, 
She'd  find  (I  boldly  make  assertion) 

A  cure  for  all  her  sighs  and  tears. 
And,  for  her  troubled  mind,  diversion. 

If  she'd  dismiss  all  thousht,  poor  fool  I 

Of  wealth  or  titles,  dukes  or  dollars ; 
Turn  teacher  at  the  village  school. 

And  take  a  little  class  of  scholars ; 
Or  note  what  want  and  toil  endure. 

And  bring  warm  smiles  and  warmer  pottage 
To  bless  the  sick-bed  of  the  poor. 

And  carry  comfort  to  the  cottage : 

Ere  long  she'd  feel  the  task  a  joy — 

Find  hidden  pleasure  in  the  labour ; 
In  noble  work  her  hours  employ, 

And  count  each  cottar  as  a  neighbour ; 
Delight  to  teach  each  little  clown. 

Grow  wise  on  tithe,  glebe,  church,  and  poor-rate^ 
Instead  of  going  back  to  town. 

She  possibly  might  wed  the  curate  I 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HOBB  I-AMILY  APFXGTIOK. 


'  npHE  prettiest,  quietest  platte  "we 

JL  can  afford  without  girifig  a 
thought  to  the  social  consideration 
in  which  it  is  held,  will  be  the  place 
for  lis/  Lionel  Talbot  bad  said  to 
his  wife  when  the  snbject  of  their 
fatnre  abode  had  been  nnder  dis- 
cussion. But  pretty,  quiet  places 
that  are  aocessible  to  bi^-winners 
who  must  travel  by  omnibuses,  ave 
rare  shots  that  slay  those  untotu- 
nates  with  Iktigue  wbo  are  com^ 
pelled  to  search  for  them.  Lionel 
and  his  wife  trayersed  many  a  weary 
mile  of  London  suburb,  lured  on  by 
the  foUacioiiis  hopes  the  penny  naper 
advertisements  of  *  sequesteiea  cot^ 
tages  in  salubrious  localifcieB'  had 
raised,  befoK  they  fixed  upon  the 
spot  in  which  they  would  first  pitch 
their  tent,  and  set  up  such  humble 
household  gods  as  can  be  proeored 
by  young  people  who  marry  on  love, 
and  whose  fortune  is  in  the  future. 

It  was  a  small  six-roomed  house 
in  a  long,  airy  road,  with  an  open 
space  at  the  end  of  it  occupied  in 
imagination  by  a  church,  that  was 
Mrs.  Lionel  Talbot's  first  married 
home.  There  was  nothing  pretty  or 
romantic  in  the  situation— nothing 
graceful  or  elegant  in  the  interior 
arrangements.  On  the  ceniMiiy,  the 
view  i^om  the  windows  was  of  other 
houses  precisely  like  unto  itself,  and 
within  absence  of  decoration  reigned 
—together,  it  may  be  added,  with 
such  a  perfect  love  for  each  other  aa 
cast  out  all  doubt  and  fear. 

But  though  there  was  nothing 
pretty  or  romantic  in  the  situation, 
nothing  graceful  or  elegant  in  Ute 
interior  of  it,  the  house  perfectly 
ful  tilled  one  condition  which  they 
had  made :  it  was  quiet ;  and  this 
qu'ility  in  an  abode  has  a  matchless 
charm  for  those  who  are  seeking  to 
curry  &vour  with  fortune  by  their 
pen  or  pencil. 

They  went  to  work  with  hopeful 
hearts  and  willing  han'ls  as  soon  as 
they  were  settled— wt;nt  to  work  at 


i^eir  respective  arts,  separating 
early  in  the  morning,  hard  as  it  was 
to  do  so  in  those  eany  days  of  life's 
realised  romance,  and  not  meeting 
again  till  the  late  dinner,  which  was 
eaten  with  the  appetite  that  only 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
labour  and  burden  of  the  day  is  over. 
One  of  the  six  small  rooms  was  made 
into  a  studio  bv  Lionel,  and  another 
on  the  floor  above  it  was  given  up 
exclusively  to  Blanche  and  the  one 
luxury  she  had  afforded  herself— a 
writing-table  of  fiur  proportions  on 
which  the  sheets  of  MS.  could  be 
thrown  about  without  distracting 
care  being  given  to  the  position  in 
which  they  fall. 

They  were  very  happy  in  these 
days— very  happy,  despite  being  so 
entirely '  ont  A  tiie  world,'  as  Mrs. 
Sutton  declared  them  to  be  whan 
slie  came  at  length  to  see  them* 

'You  can't  expect  people  to  coH 
on  you  here,' she  said  to  Blanche; 
and  when  Blanche  replied '  I  neither 
eocpect  nor  wish  them  to  call  on  me,' 
Mrs.  Sutton  added  considerately — 
'  And  how  bad  for  you,  as  a  writer, 
and  Lai  as  an  artist,  to  be  living  out 
of  the  world  in  this  way!  You*ll 
both  get  bored;  and  when  one's 
bored  one's  best  goes.' 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you;  when 
we  are  Dored  our  best  will  go,'  Mrs. 
Talbot  replied,  colourrag  freely.  She 
was  vexed  by  being  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pitied  and  imprudent 
one,  by  this  woman  who  had  been 
opposed  to  her  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  their  intercourse. 

'  Of  course  you  think  that  you 
are  all-sufficient  to  each  other— you 
have  been  married  six  weeks^  I  be- 
lieve V    Marian  laughed. 

•Did  you  think  Mr.  Sutton  and 
yourself  all-sufficient  to  each  other 
when  you  had  been  married  six 
weeks?'  Blanche  asked  innocently. 
Then  Mrs.  Sutton  got  up,  carelessly 
shrugging  her  shoulden^  and  say- 
ing— 
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'Not  at  all;  bntlknew  that  his 
money,  and  the  comforts  it  wonid 
anrronnd  me  with,  to  be  allrsaflU 
dent,  and  1  haye  not  proyed  mis- 
taken.' 

Then  she  left  Blanche  (whom  she 
had  ruthlessly  mtermpted  in  an  in- 
stalment of  a  story  for  a  magazine 
that  was  overdne)  and  went  dowa 
to  Lionel* 

'  Shall  1  disturb  youf  she  asked 
in  silyery  tones,  ffivisg  an  impatient 
rap  at  the  locked  door  as  she  spoke. 
The  instincts  ot  the  artist  OYercame 
the  instincts  of  politeness,  and  Lio- 
nel answered — 

'Not  now,  Marian;  Tm  realty 
very  bufff  .* 

*  But  rve  something  to  say  to  you 
— something  you  oaght  to  hear; 
40,  Lai,  let  me  in.' 

fie  opened  the  door  qoickly 
enough,  and  she  glided  in  at  onjce, 
snd  held  np  her  &ce  for  him  to 
losa 

'  I  am  Tirry  penitent  to  interrupt* 
ing  yon,  Lionel— but  I  did  not  wish 
toleaye  your  house  the  first  time  I 
Ind  oyer  entered  it  hart,  and  sore, 
and  nnsoothed.' 

'Hurt  and  sore  I'  he  repeated  her 
words  in  astonishment 

'  Yes,' she  said  softly.  'lamonlf 
yonr  sister,  and  she  is  yonr  wife,  ana 
I  suppose  knows  how  to  please  yon 
into  foigetfulness  of  brotherly  feel* 
ing.' 

*  Are  you  speaking  of  Blanched 
'Yes.^ 

*  GIyo  my  wife  her  name  then,'h0 
aaid,  quietly,  'shei8"Bhe"(mly  to 
ma.' 

Marian  caused  her  eyes  to  look 
placid.  The  secret  of  sadden  tears 
had  been  thoroughly  discoyered  by 
this  woman. 

'  Mrs.  Lionel  Talbot  does  not  need 
you  to  take  her  part,  Lai,'  she  said, 
aofUy:  *  she  can  hit  yery  hard  now 
she  dare.' 

'  What  do  yon  mean?'  he  asked» 
wearily. 

'  What  haye  I  oyer  done,  Lai,  to 
her  (or  to  anybody  else  for  that 
matter)  that  she  should  suddenly 
rise  up  and  ask  me,  in  taunting 
tones,  when  I  spoke  of  her  young 
married  happiness,  **  whether  i  could 
speak  with  the  same  satisfaction 
when  Ihad  been  married  six  weeks  ?'* 


It  was  haid  of  her  to  say  that,  Lai, 
when  she  must  haye  known  how  it 
WCKii(i  cat  ine.  Her  life's  yenture 
has  succeeded,  mine  has  foiled :  did 
I  not  Jmow  it  already,  that  she 
thought  it  needfbl  to  take  snch 
ignominious  triumph  oyer  me  ? 

'  I  cannot  judge  my  wife  un- 
beard.' 

'I  do  not  ask  yoa  to  judge  her; 
for  your  judgment  would  deal  hardly 
towards  xqb.  Liooel«  I  am  yery  far 
from  being  happy,  and  when  I  came 
firom  sisterly  kSindnass,!  was  met  by 
a  jeer,  at  that  oyer  which  I  am  poio^- 
erlfiSB.  I  haye  my  troubles  as  well 
as  the  rest— thanks  to  oar  estimable 
Edgar.  If  oyer  a  girl  was  saedficed 
to  her  family  I  haye  been.' 

'Poor  Mananl'  Lionel  said, 
fondly  He  was  entirely  ignorant 
as  to  how  hei  fomily  had  benefited 
by  the  sacrifioa;  still  aa  a  man  he 
eouU  K^ot  be  hanh  to  her  wAen  she 
asserted  that  she  had  made  it. 

'  Lionel,'  aha  said,  gaiokly  looking 
up,  '  I  am  ye^y  onhai^y;  I  aaa 
fnghtloQy  presasd  by  Hortonse,  and 
I  dare  not  ask  Mark  for  money;  can 
you  giyo— land  ma fidy  pounds?' 

•  At  the  present  nuHnent  I  haye 
not  quite  fifty  shillings  in  the  wodd,' 
he  said,  dejectedly. 

'  Yet  yo«  mained,'8fae0Bidaeom- 
fiaily. 

fle  knit  hia  brows  a  little,  and 
k)oked  her  fiimly  in  i^e  face. 

'I  married,  trustiBg  to  Qod  and 
■uoh  talent  as  I  haye  to  support 
her;  I  married  without— I  allow 
that— any  eon6ideKati<»i  for  other 
people's  miUiaecs'  bills ;  what  i^en  ?' 

'1  beg  your  pardon— I  foigot,' 
she  said  hurriedly;  'lomitted  to  tell 
yoa  that  Mark's  last  impoyerishing 
effort  was  made  to  give  Edgar  the 
means  of  plsiying  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  your  pittance,  which  you 
haye  rasnly  allowed  him  to  risk,  and 
losa' 

*Ha8  Mark  soflfeied  too?  he 
asked. 

'  Mark  suffered  too,'  she  repeated 
after  him  impatiently ;  *  do  you  call 
it  suffering  to  lose  fdl  he  has  ever 
gained,  and  not  that  only  but  his 
Bister's  money  into  the  bargain— to 
lose  it  through  Edgarl— to  lose  it 
through  my  brother  1  Oh!  I  owe 
my  fiimily  much.' 

a  H  a 
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She  bent  her  head  down,  end 
burst  into  a  passion  of  teara^  and  her 
fears,  as  th6;y  streamed  orer  her  fiioe, 
scalded  her  brother's  heart 

*  Things  are  worse  than  li^u^ht 
them ;  we  are  men— Edgar  and  I— 
and  onr  losses  onght  only  to  nerre 
Ds  to  farther  eitertions— which  I  am 
ready  to  make.  Don't  reproach  m^ 
Marian ;  the  risk  Mark  nm  for  the 
racoYeiy  of  my  pittance  was  ran 
unknown  to  me;  Blanche  and  I 
will  not  forget  it  now  we  da  know 
it* 

Krs.  Uar^  Sutton  lifted  her  fiiee 
up  in  aa  instant,  smiling  throngti 
her  tears. 

*  Tou  hare  great  ftith/  she  said. 
'Your  wife's,  Mrs.  Lionel  Talbofs 
(I  hope  I  speak;  of  her  respectfally 
enough])  knowledge  of  the  jK)sitioti 
into  wmch  we  are  plunged  la  likely 
to  ayail  us  much  I  should  imaghie^* 

'  Ton  are  speaking  bitterly,  Mar> 
ixan,'  ha  said,  calmly* 

*I  am  speakiuK  the  words  of 
sobexnesjB  and  truth,  hard  as  they^ 
may  sound  to  you.  Granted  that 
she  had  the  will  to  help  the  fftmiiy 
into  which  she  has  come  (only  to 
farther  encumber  it):  grant  that 
she  has  tho  wpl:  she  najinot  the 
power.'    . 

'  Not  at  the  present  hour.' 

'Nor  at  any  time  in  thefature. 
liionel,  yon  are  in&tuated,  blinded, 
decdveoL  if  she  has  led  you  to  sup- 
pose that  Qie  choicest  works  of  her 
imagination  are  worth  mueh  more 
than  the  paper  they  are  pnnted 
upon.  Why,  if  she  writes  [tne  tips 
of  her  ingetB  off  she  can't  make 
more  than  a  hundred  a  year.' 

'  We  wQI  not  go  fato  the  questfon 
of  what  she  may  make,  or  what  she 
does*make.  I  know  this  of  her,  that 
when  she  can  give  help  she  will 
give  it' 

'  Easy  generosity— that  time  will 
be  jnever,'  Mrs.  Sutton  said,  tummg 
to  leave  the  room.  '  Spore  me  the 
humiliation  of  letting  your  wife 
know  that  I  hare  been  driven  to 
ask  you  for  money;  promise  me 
thai' 

*  As  you  will,*  ho  «afd,  drearily. 
His  ideas  ha4  been  rudely  dis- 
persed ;  his  working  hours  rou^ly 
broken  in  upon;  his  wifs  had  been 
attacked  ana  he  had  not  been  quite 


4ble  to  deiend  her.  Altogether  his 
future  was  a  touch  less  bright  when 
fte  went  down  at  two  o'clock  to 
luncheon  than  it  had  bean  when  he 
left  BIsEiiJOlie  after  break&st  She 
was^ittdng-atthoheadof  the  tahJe 
when  he  rotated,  looking  pale?  and 
more  weary  than  iie  had  ever  jeeen 
the  bright^-ooloured  active  woman 
look  before— and  it  was  nol  in  him 
at  the  moment  to  ^eet  her  up  at 
once. 

'You  look  iiied^  Blaaehe;  he 
began. 

'  '  I  aiia-^by  what  I  cannot  tell, 
unless  it  ia  by  my  utter  inability  4^ 
write  three  counculiVB  ssnteQces  ^ 
eense  this  maniing,*  aha  replied. 

*  What  k  the  ofaatede^' 

<It  islhua-^-and  I  ciml  define  iti; 
suddenly  I  lost  my  vivid  intsieet-r 
my  heart^inmywork;  My  plan  of 
liie  plot  seamed  weak^tame,  aadiur 
profitable,  the  latter  lespeoiaily;  ankd 
when  I  oMempted  to  let  the  gay 
tmoy  lead  meiiny  pen  beoamaAto]^ 
bom,  and.  I  fell  to  donbtiag  tiie 
grammar  of  evecy  w€»d  I  wrote.' 

'Tou  have  been  voied  ^kodlk 
something,*  he  aaid,  Bii^:0aliv^y. 

"Bysomelhing  indefinable  theii^' 
she  answered  quiehly*  '  It  wiU  ^ 
be  well  with  «e  a«ii  vary  soan*-7if 
I  could  only  feel  that  "TBryaoonf 
weald  suit  oor  pnipQfl&.aa  weU  i^ 
"now,"' 

'  Don't  be  despondent,  my  o^na 
dairling;  remember  wbateter  bid- 
den there  is,  it  is  not  your  back  that 
is  bound  to  bear  it' 

Inaa  instant  aha  made  that  effort 
to  liast  off  caj»  triueh  womeA;ean 
make  when  theeai&ia  oroafaing^ 

Sirit  of  the  man  who  is  diMDaet  to 
em. 

'  My  back  is  ready  to  shane  it, 
dearesty'  she  said,  going  ovec  to  bbn 
fondly.  'Oome,Lairthdta(ttiahall 
be  told  now:  lira.  Snttoo;  disheart- 
ened me  a  little^just  a  little— and 
then  all  feaKsy  for  glib  fiction  fled, 
and  I  hgfe  been  fiaaling  very  un- 
worthy of  yon  and  of  myselt' 

*  But  you  feel  so  no  longer^' 

^I  fisel  so  no  loader;;  h<HM8i^7 
and  with  all  my  heart  I  can  assive 
you  of  tiiat ;  how  about  yousaelf  ?— 
what  have  you  been  doing?* 

'  WelWnot  mneh.' 

'  What  do  you  oaH  "nainino^'* 
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lal?    Your  <'iittlo"BMan8  a  great 
deal  genendiy.' 

*  I  wish  it  did  mean  a  gieaii  deal 
to^y/ lie nid» a Iktie moodily.  'I 
bad  a  long  talk  with  Majaaii/ 

'  What  did  Mttiaa  aay  to  tbxow 
yon  oQt-of  gear^  his  trife  mkieA 
ooasLingfy. 

'  Yon  can^  get  on  with  her/  ha 
answered  abruptly ;  and  Mrs.Talbot 
Bhook  hor  head  and  hmghod,  and 
said— 

'No,  no,  Lai,  that  is  not  yonr 
glriGrTanoe;  thotootctf  the  eyil  lies 
deeper ;  tril  it  to  me/ 

fio  looked  at  har  and  he  coald 
not  tell  her  so  harah  a  thing  aa  that 
•his  VBtmt&iftil  fidsisr  had  been  able 
togifehima  pang  about  hia  trath- 
ftil  wife.  liova  and  reaaoa  both 
oppoBBd  tbamaolTeB  to  such  an  ejh 
^erdse  of  -vemeity  on  h»  part  M%- 
ttan  had  made  him  nnea97  and  soa- 
picioiis,  and  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
hi9  did  feel  that  the  weapons  which 
she  had  ased  were  not  true  and 
dofwhty  ones.  Bat  £ar  all  that  he 
could'  aot  help  faehng  that  these 
wash  tittle  to  be  aiged  in  eztenna- 
tioa  of  Harlan  alsa  If  Blaaohe  had 
tittered  hnta  few  woords  with  eyena 
lighter  maUckniB  meaniiiir,  of  the 
sentences whish  Maaan  hadaaoribed 
to  her:  if  she  had  done  fio»  then 
Bhinche  was  to  blameand  Marian 
was  to  be  pitied^  Aa  he  thought  of 
this  possibly  eztenuatiBg  clsnse  in 
the  page  of  MananVi  AiisrepraMnta- 
tion,  Lionel  felt  that  it  was  well 
within  the  bounds  of  possibilAi^r  for 
a  wife  to  be  less  perfeot  than  ehe  of 
six  waeks'  standi]^  was  on  the  4f^ 
she  became  ona 

'  Tell  it  to  ma/ she  rsiwated ; '  say 
the  sum  of  your  ttoi^kBi  andlwill 
oast  them np-^-and  "out ''I  hs^J 

Then  he  told  a  few  of  the  tmngs 
induoh  Marian  had  told  to  him,  xe- 
senrhig  only  the  taunts  which  Mxs. 
Sottoa  had  uttered  relatiTO  to  the 
ezpedieaey  of  the  mateh. 

'  The  Buttons  rained !  Uarian— 
poor!  I  doB^t  realisa  that  at  aU, 
liioDeL' 

^  They  will  hare  to  realiae  it  soon, 
I  fear/ 

'And  how  fearfully  hard  such 
lealiaation  will  be  to  her,  poor 
thing !  Lionel,  I  am  quite  strong 
np  again * 


'By  the  thought  of  another 
woman's  jmTation,'  be  asked,  laugh- 
ingly and  in  a  tone  that  showed  her 
he  did  not  mean  what  he  had  said. 

'  Ko^  but  by  the  thought  that  I 
may  relieve  that  piiyation  in  the 
glorious  "  time  to  come,**  in  which 
we  artists  haye  so  comfortiBg  a 
feitlu  Haxian  may  have  her  faults/ 
Mq9»  Talbot  went  on  with  the  judi- 
oial  air  whidi  is  the  eafety-valre 
i)oth  of  the  most  sympathetic  feeling 
and  the  f 8|neera9t  spleen-*' Madan 
may  have  her  faults,  but  we  will 
forget  them  all  now,  poor  thing !' 

Than  thoyoni^  husband,  touched 
by  the  exceeding  generosity  of  the 
sentiments  that  were  so  s&ong  jn 
theory,  and  that  had  never  been  pnt 
to  the  rough  test  of  practice  yet, 
gave  prudence  her  cong^md  went 
into  further  details  respecting  Ma- 
rian's iaterview  with  himself, 

'  Wooderfill  thing  it  is  that  you 
women  tontriYe  so  utterly  to  mis- 
Judge  one  another/  he  eaid.  '  Men 
never,  or  very  rarely,  fell  into  that 
error.  Now  there's  Marian  thinks 
yoa  dislike  and  would  almost  de- 
strpy  her,  X  believe,  when  in  reality 
you  would  aid  her  to  the  ntmost/ 

'  What  did  she  say  that  could 
make  you  think  thai^  Lalf 

'  She  did  not  say  much,  but  she 
Jet  me  see  that  she  felt  hurt  at  your 
zeminding  her  that  hens  was  not  a 
marriage  of  affection/  Lionel  said, 

'  She  ttddldid  that^what  next  ?' 

'  Nothing  nexty  you  dear  ferocious 
little  creature,'  Lionel  said,  smiling, 
as  his  wife  came  up  to  him  and  laid 
her  ciimsoned  cheek  upon  his  fore- 
l^ad,  and  grasped  his  nand  in  her 
own  small,  mu8cula]:»aenaibly-Btrong 
white  one. 

'Nothing next?— nothing  to  ac- 
count for  my  remark  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  she  gave  a  leading  one 
on  the  happiness  you  seemed  to  be 
enjoyins;;  she  did  say  something 
abont  that,  I  suppose,  Blanche/ 

'Yes,  she  said  something  about 
it,'  Blanche  replied,  absently.  She 
was  out  to  the  soul  by  this  first 
evidence  which  had  been  given  her 
of  Lionel  deeming  it  possible  that 
she  could  be  in  the  wrong— and  r»> 
sentingii 

'  And  you  replied  by  contrasting 
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Tonr  lelatbe  podtionB  ntfaer  mote 
freely  than  yoti  would  have  done 
had  yan  liked  Mamn  better/  Lkmel 
replied  gravely.  '  My  poor  darling, 
it  was  luird  on  von  to  be  interrupted 
when  yon  had  got  yourself  into  a 
good  groove  to  work,~-biit  deal 
more  gently  with  theernng  another 
time  for  my  sake.' 

*  For  yonr  sake  I  will  4o  any- 
^ing/  Blaneheiephed  passionately. 
'  1  will  say  all  that  I  can  say  now  to 
make  yon  tdel  my  fantt  less ;  I  was 
too  hasty,  too  severe  altogether  </tL 
Marian;'  and  then  she  halted,  and 
did  not  add  that  she  had  no^  been 
altogethev  xntried* 

'That  ample  eonfession  woold 
gafn  absolution  fbr  far  severer  sins, 
mysweet/ Lionel  said,  gentry.  Then 
as  faiB  wife  went  away,  iwtfaer  softly 
and  sadly  to  her  work  again,  he  did 
wish  that  he  had  not  forced  her  to 
make  confession  qnite  so  ample  *  it 
savonred  slightly  of  fanmiliation, 
and  it  had  been  far  ftom  the  wish 
ef  his  heart  to  hnmiliate  her.  ¥ot 
the  remaiiHler  of  that  day,  this  eon- 
sideration  faanmted  him,  cansiiig 
him  to  paint  less  lightly  and 
brightly  than  his  snl^ect— *  Form- 
ing the  Hoosehold  of  the  Fairy 
Qoeen  '--Htemanded.  Btt  be  dared 
not  to  break  in  upon  that  time 
wbfdh  was  money  and  honotir  to 
himself  and  his  wife  now  by  ^ing 
up  to  her  qniet  room  on  a  mission 
of  reconciliation. 

Shemeanwfaile  was  having  atengh 
tnssle  with  herself  npstairs  in  that 
little  loom  where  l^e  fairest  erea- 
taxes  of  her  brain  had  been  bom 
and  were  being  nnrtnred.  Bhe  had 
been  tiirown  ont  of  her  grooves, 
ruthlessly  thrown  ont  of  her  grooves 
fcft  no  sufficient  end— for  nothing, 
indeed,  save  fbr  the  ftiri^erance  of 
vexation  in  her  spiritB.  Worse  than 
this— far  harder  to  bear  Chan  this 
original,  upsetting  imagfnation-de- 
Btroyiug  &ot,  was  l^e  one  that  the 
man  she  had  marned  seemed  to 
think  that  she  was  fn  some  trifling 
measure  to  blame  fbt  the  uproar 
in  her  mind.  She  oou!d  not  tell 
her  huriMnd  how  his  sisfter  had 
spoken  of  that  mutual  poverty 
which  made  their  marriage  such  a 
reckless  thing  in  her  (Marian'^) 
eyes.    She  could  not  do  this,  for 


tiie  bloom  of  slight  Teserve  hung 
about  the  loving  intercourse  of  the 
young  husband  and  wife  as  yei 
Mistakenly,  but  femininely,  she 
deemed  it  better  to  beer  tlie  burden 
of  a  secret  which  might  pain  him 
unshared  by  him  tium  to  give  it 
half  into  his  keeping,  and  so  Iigfaten 
the  weight  on  her  own  mind  and 
soul.  In  tnxtb,  she  had  it  in  her  to 
be  very  generous— the  pity  of  it  was 
that  the  fruits  of  such  generous 
growth  do  not  ripen  quiokly. 

*  Twere  loog  to  tell  and  Tain  to  hear* 

how  long,  how  fiercely,  and  how  un- 
successfully she  struggled  with  her- 
self, and  still  was  powerless  to  do 
anything,  or  at  any  rate  to  do  the 
ihmg  she  most  desired  to  do.  This 
first  jarring  together  (it  did  not 
quite  amount  to  a  miranderstand- 
ing}  of  the  chords  which  had  been 
so  finely  attuned  hitherto  in  the 
souls  of  her  husband  and  herself, 
cost  her  such  a  twinge  of  anguish 
as  can  onlv  be  experienced  onoe. 
The  horrible  truth  came  home  1o 
her  that  it  was  in  her  to  give 
ofiPence  to  Lionel,  and  in  Liond  to 
take  offence  with  ber.  He  had 
done  it  now  on  what  she,  looking  at 
the  subject  accorcUng  to  her  lights^ 
which  were  by  no  means  dim,  was 
Justified  in  thinking  very  small  pro- 
vocation. She  could  not  write  of 
fictitiousjpysor  woes— she  oouldndt 
evolve  plots  or  depict  characfen 
Hhat  never  existed— she  oould  not 
wield  the  pen  of  a  ready  wxiterwith 
this  emshmg  reality  weighing  down 
upon  her  heait  How  she  hated  this 
oneap  London  suburb  in  which  they 
dwelt  when  this  feeling  first  came 
lo  pass!  How  she  loathed  the  ac- 
cessible locality,  and  longed  for  the 
Inaccessible  woods  in  some  far-off 
eountty  district  where  the  burr  of 
rivers  that  ran  awsy  and  lost  tbem- 
seives  in  remote  bays,  and  that  rose 
in  even  more  remote  moorlands, 
and  the  coo  of  the  wood-pigeons, 
would  be  the  sols  sounds  she  should 
hear !  How  she  reptoacbed  herself 
for  having  been  petcuant— for  having 
risked  her  all,  her  life's  happinesi^ 
on  such  a  trifleasthe  rise  of  this  mis- 
understanding now  seemed  to  herl 
How  eagerly  she  listened  now  and 
again  for  some  sound  of  Lionel—" 
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some  Botrnd  tbat  should  forewarn 
har  that  he  was  Goming  up  to  coa- 
done  her  little  offenoe  against  hlB 
family  feeh'ng!  How  slowly  and 
sadly  the  day  wore  itself  in  weari- 
ness I  and  finally  she  rose  np  as 
the  dinner  hoar  struck,  with  her 
day's  appomted  work  unfinished — 
with  her  head  aching,  and  her  heart 
soze,  and  the  couTictioa  strongly 
upon  her  that  she  was  very  muoh 
in  the  wrong. 

CHAriEB  XXX. 

*  KSJ}  DOES  HOT  A  HEETI17G  LIKE  THIS 
HASB  AHBMDS  ?' 

"When  Ellen  Bowden  returned  to 
town  with  her  uncle  and  aunt 
Sutton  after  the  Talbots'  marriage^ 
she  found  thai  Mr.  John  Wilp 
mot  had  not  regarded  her  wish  as 
to  his  not  wasting  his  time  by  wait- 
ing to  see  them.  There  was  a  note 
from  him  amongst  the  other  letters 
on  the  hall  table,  telling  her  that 
she  would  see  him  as  soon  as  he 
could  possibly  come  to  her  after  r^ 
ceiving  her  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  this  missive,  and  that 
when  he  came  to  her,  he  should 
come  with  the  determination  of 
knowing  what  she  purposed  to  dp 
with  him,  and  with  herself. 

She  took  in  the  contents  of  the 
letter  as  she  ran  upstairs,  and  when 
she  reached  her  own  room  she  sat 
down  and  tried  to  think  what  an- 
swer she  should  give  him.  She 
oooJld  not  trifle  with  him.  Indepen- 
dent of  her  strong  feeling  that  he 
would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  tri- 
fled with,  was  the  equally  strong 
one  against  doing  it  to  such  an  old 
fidend.  She  was  very  sure  she  could 
not  trifle  with  him,  but  she  was 
equally  sure  that  she  could  not 
marrv  him.  A  vision  of  Arthur 
Eldale,  and  of  all  the  glories  with 
which  Arthur  Eldale  could  sur- 
round her,  rose  up  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  her  making  such  a 
mesaUianoe,  But  how  should  she 
tell  John  Wilmot  this?  That  was 
the  question. 

'I  will  speak  to  Aunt  Marian,' 
sbe  said  to  herself  at  last ;  and  then 
she  got  herself  into  her  dressing- 
jacket^  took  her  letter  in  her  hand, 


and  wended  her  way  to  her  annt's 
dressing-room.  That  lady  was  lying 
on  a  sofa,  with  a  cnp  of  tea*  in  one 
hand,  and  a  long  bill  the  items  of 
which  she  was  lazily  overlooking  in 
the  other. 

'  I'm  in  a  small  trouble,  Aunt 
Marian,'  the  girl  said  nervously,  as 
she  entered  the  room. 

'  And  I*m  in  a  big  one,'  Mrs,  Sut- 
ton replied,  captiously.  '  Hortonf e 
does  impose  on  me  in  the  most 
glaring  manner.' 

'  Why  do  you  go  on  dealing  with 
her  then  2' 

'  Simply  because  I  can't  pay  and 
have  done  with  her>  and  she  krows 
it.  I  have  more  than  half  made 
that  woman's  fortune,  and  now  she 
is  inaolent  to  me ;  that  is  just  the 
way  with  people— you  load  them 
with  favours,  and  when  you're  down 
tbey  turn  upon  you.' 

'But  — "down r  —  you'w  not 
«down?"' 

'  No— oh  be  joyful !  I'm  not  down 
in  one  sense,'  Mrs.  Sutton  said, 
nsing  up  quickly,  and  casting  the 
long  bill  carelessly  into  an  open 
drawer;  ' but  that  woman  thinks  I 
am,  and  acts  upon  her  thought.  Kow 
tell  me  your  small  txoubl& 

*  It  is  about  John  Wihnot'  Ellen 
tried  to  speak  veiy  steadily,  and 
failed. 

'Well, what  about  him?' Marian 
asked,  sharply. 

'  You  m^  read  his  letter  if  you 
like,'  Ellen  replied;  'there  is  no* 
thing  in  it  that  you  may  not  see,  as 
you  know  so  much  already.' 

Then  Mrs.  Snttonread  John  Wil* 
mot's  letter,  and  to.  she  read  it,  a 
little  satirical  smile  flashed  out  from 
her  blue  eyes,  and  flitted  0¥er  her 
mouth. 

'I  suppose  you  believe  every 
word  he  writes  or  says,  do  you  not  T 
she  said  contemptuously,  handing 
the  letter  back  to  thegirL 

'  Yes-I  do.' 

*  Then  there  is  nothing  for  me  to 
say.'  Mrs.  Sutton  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  sat  down  agsin. 

'Oil!  Aunt  Marian,  don't  say 
that;  I  really  want  your  advice; 
will  you  not  give  it  to  me,  dear  ?' 

'My  advice  would  be  quito 
thrown  away  upon  you  while  you 
are  in  such  a  duklish  state  of  blind 
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faith  in  a  wan.  What  would  be  th© 
use  of  my  tolling  yon  how  you 
ought  to  act  about  John  Wilmot 
when  we  think  so  differently  about 
him?' 

'  I  thought  you  liked  him  VOT 
much.  Aunt  Haxian,  and— I  don^ 
yeiy  much  more  than  like  him  now/ 

'Don't  you  really?  My  dew 
child,  do  you  really  think  I  had 
not  diBCovered  that  little  fact  loi^ 
ago?  But  what  is  the  use  of  ft 
while  you  belieye  in  him  to  the 
extent  you  do  ?  I  like  him  cer- 
ainly.  but  I  estimate 'him  properly, 
which  you  do  not/ 

*  No  one  can  more  thoroughly 
appreciate  John  Wilmot  than  I  do/ 
Ellen  said,  seriously. 

'  There  is  such  a  thing  aa  over- 
appreciation  ;  now  of  course  I  can* 
not  say  whether  he  hasl^inded  you, 
or  whether  you  are  blinding  your- 
self;  bot  this  I  mu0t  say,  yoa  de^ 
lode  youiself  abouit  him  if  you  think 
that  much  more  thaik  his  vanitj 
will  be  hurt  when  be  finds  oat  that 
your  love  has  lapsed  into  only 
likings  Young  men  say  a  good 
deal  more  than  they  mean  to  many 
people/ 

*  I  cannot  belicTe  that  John  Wil- 
mot  does  that— he  fa  too  honour- 
able/ 

*  Of  course  he  is/  Mrs.  Sutton 
said,  sneering;  'too  honourable  to 
actually  proffer  tows  of  love  to  more 
than  one,  because  that  might  be  ac- 
tionablo ;  and  your  unsophisticated 
young  temer  is  wise  enough  to  steer 
clear  of  damages,  but  not  too  ho- 
noumble  to  seek  to  make  more  than 
one  in  love  with  him,  and  not  too 
honest  to  be  mortified  when  he  fails 
in  doing  so/ 

'  But,  Aunt  Marian,  he  never  has 
been  a  flirt ;  there  was  not  a  girl  in 
our  part,  down  there,  who  would 
not  have  been  clad  to  get  his  atten- 
tions ff  she  could.' 

*  He  told  you  so,  1  suppose? 
Poor  silly  child  I  from  his  own  re- 
port you  are  of  course  justified  in 
t)ronoundng  him  to  be  a  most 
iionourable  moralist  The  ^  girls 
down  there/'  I  can  understand 
why  temptation  did  not  come  to 
him  in  their  guise.' 

'  Don't  make  me  doubt  him/ 
Why  not  ?    You  are  anxious  to 


l>reak  with  him;  you  don't  wish 
to  break  his  heart;  and  at  the 
same  time  you,  cling  with  absurd 
tenacity  to  the  benaf  that  .your 
breaking  with  him  wiU  make  him 
veiy  miserahle:  this  is  inconsistBx^t' 

'I  don't  like  to  think  him  dis- 
honest becausQ  X  am  weak/  Ellen 
said„  dejectedly. 

* "  Dishonest  I"  that  is  a  harsh  term 
to  apply  to  that  amiable  **  humbug," 
which  men  bring  to  bear  upcm 
women  whenever  they  find  it  an- 
swers. John  "Wilmot  will  console 
himself  ve^  quickly,  dont  you 
doubt  that,  Ellie.'  ,     . 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  he  does 
console  himself.  I  do  not  wish  to 
doub  his  doing  so/  Bllen  said,  with 
a  slight  trembling  in  her  tone. 

*  No,  you  will  not  be  anything  of 
the  kind,  my  dear/  Mra.  Siltkm  ^ad« 
with  an  aliectatiou  of  being  very 
tolerant  to  the  iveakness  she  wb« 
detecting;  'you  will  not  be  gla^ 
if  he  do€6  console  himselt  t  am*a 
woman,  and  though  I  have  liot  had 
to  bear  anything  of  the  sort  mysalii 
I  know  that  you  will  be  mortified; 
but  you  will  be,  less  mortified  if  you 
hear  reason  beforehand,  than  if  you 
go  on  in  blind  fiufii  believing  all  ha 
suggests  to  you.' 

'  Then  what  do  you  think  I  had 
better  do  ?'  Sullen  asked,  dejectedly. 

'  Do— oh!  Jet  me  see ;  why  write 
and  tell  him  you  have  got  his  letter 
and  will  be  happy  to  see  him;  be 
courteous,  of  course;  but  when  ha 
comes  tell  him  what  yo^  wanl  to 
tell  him— you  know  best  wh^t  thaik 
iB/  .      . 

'Aunt  Marioa!  he  will  timk  eo 
badly  of  me/ 

'For  what?* 

*  For  not  going  ou  Trith  it  ajouol 
manying  him/ 

*0f  course  he  WiU  tWuk  badly  o£ 
you  for  not  goisg  on  with  it;  noueu 
always  do  think  badly  of  women 
who  do  not  "  go  oa  with  ii^*  aa 
long  as  it  is  the  .zae&!s  pleasuse  ii 
should  go  on.' 

'  It  will  break  his  heart  I  beUevcL 
Ellen  said,  quickly.  'You  don't 
know  about  it  all.  Aunt  Manaa — 
you  can't  judge.' 

'Come  here/  was  Mrs.SuitQD'» 
sole  reply;  and  Ellen  went  over  and 
knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  couch* 
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*  Now  loot  here,*  tie  elder  ladj 
went  on,  patting  the  younger  one  on 
the  fihotuder  as  &he  spoke,  'what 
object  can  I  haTe  in  epeaking  save 
to  spare  your  feelings  in  this  mat- 
ter? tell  mei  do  you  think  I  can 
have  any  other?' 

'  None  whatever,  Aunt  Marian/ 

*  Well  then,  listen,  and  don't  bo  a 
little  goose.  Yon  hardly  like  to  say 
it,  but  you  think  that  John  Wilmot 
is  devoted  to  yon  and  you  alone; 
that  he  could  not  care  for  another 
woman's  love;  and  that  no  other 
woman  can  win  his:  that  is  what 
you  think,  plainly  worded.' 

Ellen  was  sileni. 

'  You  neednotBpeak,^Mrs.  8utton 
went  on  after  a  pause  of  a  few  mo- 
ments; ^ou  need  not  tell  me 
whether  I  am  wrong  or  right  I 
know  without  your  telling  me.  Now 
I  am  not  vain  enough  to  fiancy  that 
John  Wilmot  Is  in  love  with  me; 
but  I  tell  you  this,  he  has  tried  to 
make  me  in  love  with  him.' 

'  In  love  with  himi— youP  poor 
Ellen  stammered. 

Mrs.  Sutton  nodded. 

*  With  you— a  married  woman?* 

'  Not  criminally  so,'  Mrs.  Sutton 
laughed  lightly.  *  Your  virtuously 
broughtrup  birdio  would  shrink 
horror-stncken  from  that;  but  he 
28  what  men  of  his  atamp  call 
"taken  with  me  "to  the  d^;ree  of 
wishing  to  make  me  feel  a  rather 
stronger  than  mere  friendly  interest 
in  him.' 

'  I  can^  believe  be  means  it  in 
the  way  you  think  lie  does.  Aunt 
Marian,'  Ellen  stammeredr 

'  Naturally  it  Us  hard  for  you  to 
believe  that  it  is  anything  more  than 
a  vicarious  tribute  to  you,'  Mrs.  Sut- 
ton said,  laughing.  '  I  am  so  likely 
to  deceive  myself  about  anything  of 
the  sort.:  the  liking  of  such  a  young 
man  as  John  Wilmot  would  be  sucS 
a  dazzlingly  flattering  thing  to  mel 
My  dear  child,  do  not  pin  your 
faith  on  any  man's  constancy  oar  you 
will  fipd  yourself  so  egregiously 
mistaken.'. 

'Where  is  safety  then?'  Ellen 
dghed. 

'Where?  in   good   settlements 

and  the  marriage  service,  certainly 

not  in  the  selfish  exactions  of  young 

.men  who  would  have  girls  waste 


their  best  days  in  VTaiting^  on  the 
forlorn  hope  of  marrying  by-and-l^. 
However,  you  must  please  yourself; 
only,  for  your  own  sake,  don't  culti- 
vate the  romantic  notion  that  my 
man  will  break  his  heart  about  you^ 
Now  you  had  better  leave  pie  to 
dress:  leave  your  note  till  aitdr 
dinnor.'  .. 

Ellen  did  aa  she  was  biaaen;  aad 
after  diimer  it  was  too  late.  Mi's, 
Sutton  said,  '  to  send  a  servant  oat 
with  it'  So  John  Wilmot  did  not 
get  the  answer  he  had  asked  for 
until  the  followhig  day.  Itwaaa 
very  slight  and  unsatisfactory  an- 
swer when  he  did  got  it  It  was 
even  cooler  than  the  last  one  to  him 
which  has    been    read    in  these 


'  Dha&  Joorr, 

'  I  could  not  manage  to  write 
last  ttight  when  I  came  home  as  I 
bad  to  dress  for  dmiler.  I  shall  be 
a!t  home  afi«r  lun^Mon  to*day  If 
you  like  to  come. 

*  In  great  haste,  yours  truly, 
'Ellsit.' 

He  stood  looking  at  the  letter  for 
some  few  momients  after  he  had 
finished  reading  it,  with  his  iieu^e 
burning  and  his  heart  beating.  He 
h^  waited  for  it  so  axoioualy,  and 
now  it  had  come,  and  it  was  so  cruel. 
She  could  not  'write  to  him  because 
ahe  had  to  dress  for  dinner;'  and 
she  should  be  at  home  after 
luncheon  '  if  he  liked  to  come.'  The 
poor  young  fellow  ground  his  teeth 
together  as  the  truth  came  home  to 
hun  that  he  should  go  to  very  little 
purpose. 

He  had  not  stayed  at  an  hoid  all 
this  time,  but  had  gone  into  lodg- 
ings in  one  of  a  row  of  houses  that 
standis  in  that  new  port  of  K6n3ing* 
ton  called  '  AJbertopoIis.'  They 
were  neat,  clean,  new  rooms  that  he 
occupied  over  a  fruiterer's  shop, 
but  tiiey  were  not  cheerful.  Thei^ 
was  no  more  cheerfulness  in  them 
than  there  was  in  his  heart,  as  he 
re-read  Ellen's  letter  in  the  vain 
hope  of  finding  something  kinder  m, 
it  than  had  been  apparent  on  the 
first  reading.  But  he  did  not  find 
that  which  he  sought,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  was  not  there  to  be 
found. 
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Tbat  moniiiig  appeared  a  vety 
long  one  to  liiin.  Ue  had  not  tho 
habit  of  taking  sufficient  interest  in. 
the  topics  of  the  day  to  enable  him 
to  be  absorbed  in  a  newspaper. 
London  hours  and  London  haunts 
and  occupations  were  so  many 
sealed  books  to  him.  Therefore  he 
could  not  go  out  and  wile  away  the 
time  until  the  moment  for  keeping 
his  appointment  with  Ellen  came. 
He  longed  with  a  pained  yearning 
longing  fox  the  quiet  of  his  own 
home,  and  the  comfortable  occupa- 
tion his  own  surroundings  would 
have  given  him;  for  here  he  was 
quite  alone—quite  alone  and  very 
desolate. 

It  had  been  his  hop  for  so  many 
years  that  Ellen  would  be  his  wife. 
Now,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a 
prospect  of  that  hope  being  dashed 
to  pieces,  a  viBion  of  what  his  life 
down  in  the  old  faooiliar  place  that 
had  been  so  dear  to  him,  flaj^ed 
before  him  and  nearly  broke  his 
heart.  His  whole  life  to  be  dark- 
ened because  of  the  idle  folly  and 
vanity  thftt  had  prompted  her 
mother  to  send  Ellen  out  of  her 
proper  sphera  It  was  too  cruel, 
too  hard  to  be  boxne;^  and  yet  he 
must  bear  it 

How  he  bad  deceived  himself 
about  Ellen !  This  change  tbat  had 
been  wrought  in  her  towi^ds  himself 
had  been  her  own  work  entirely: 
this  he  never  doubted.  He  never 
for  an  instant,  daring  the  whole  of 
these  bitter  hours,  suspected  that 
the,  bright,  sweet-looking  lady  who 
was  always  so  warm  and  kind  to 
him,  had  any  share  in  it  But 
though  he  did  not  suspect  pretty 
Mrs.  Sutton  of  bdng  his  secret  enemy 
no  other  solution  of  the  difficulty 
occurred  to  him.  He  could  only 
feel  that  his  love  had  been  lightly 
esteemed  and  wronged,  and  aortow 
that  it  was  so ;  that  was  all,  and  the 
'all'  was  very  hard  to  bear. 

His  inquiry  for  'Miss  Bowden* 
was  answered  satisfactorily  about 
two  o'clock  that  day  at  her  ancle's 
door.  Miss  Bowden  was  at  home 
alone,  and  he  could  see  her.  Clogs 
seemed  to  fix  themselves  upon  his 
feet  as  he  followed  the  servant  to 
tbat  same  room  in  which  Mark  Sat< 
ton  had  begged  his  niece  to  'keep 


honest  and  true  in  order  that  he 
might  not  curse  tho  atmosphere  of 
his  house.' 

His  name  was  announced,  and  he 
wafl  in  the  room  with  the  door 
closed  behind  him  before  he  saw 
that  the  lady  advancing  so  gladly 
towards  him  was  not  Ellen  but 
Mrs.  Mark  Sutton.  Then  he  did 
not  know  whether  to  be  sorry  or 
glad  that  it  was  so,  when  that  lady 
giving  him  her  oordial  hand  and 
gem'al  smile  the  while  said — 

'  Not  left  town  yet?  How  very 
good  of  you  to  stay  to  see  us  safely 

'Didn't  Ellen  tell  jon  I  was 
coming  to-day  ?'  he  asked,  bluntly; 
and  Mrs.  Sutton  shook  her  antmth- 
ful  little  head  and  said — 

'  No  indeed  1  did  she  know  it? 

'  Why  of  course  she  knew  it,  Mes. 
Sutton^'  the  poor  boy  hioke  out 
vehemently;  'of  course  she  knew 
it  I  wrote  to  her  b^ging  to  see 
her,  and  she  sent  me  a  note  this 
morning  sajing  she  would  see  me 
after  luncheon :  isn't  she  at  home?* 

'Ellen  is  a  very  extxaordinary 
girl/  Mrs.  Satton  scud,  aolemnly, 
evading  his  direct  questiion  as  to 
Ellen's  being  at  homa  'What  I 
would  have  given  to  have  inspired 
a  true  noble  affection  in  the  heart  of 
agoodraanl' 

'Yonl'  he  said,  admitingly;  fiir 
the  lady  before  him  waa  yery  touch* 
iugly  appealing  to  the  taate  and 
heart  of  a  omn— she  was  so  lovely, 
and  so  gentle,  and  (at  thia  moment) 
80  tendjerly  sad*  '  Yon !  why,  Mrs. 
Sutton,  you  have  done  it;  you  must 
have  done  it' 

Mra  Sutton  put  her  little  white 
jewelled  hand  up  to  her  fbrefaead, 
and  pretended  to  push  back  her 
nut-mown  hair,  in  ntter  weariness. 

'I  started  in  life  thinking  I  must 
doso.  I  was  youQg  and  happy,  and 
had  my  dreams  of  JQV  for  a  time; 
but— welL  it  does  not  fall  to  eveiy 
woman's  lot  to  be  really  loved,  1 
suppose;  I  have  had  an  indulgent 
husband,  who  has  left  me  to  my- 
self—very much  to  myself.' 

She  sank  her  voice  almost  to  a 
whisper  as  she  said  this;  and  John 
Wihnot  pitied  her  profoundly  as  he 
sawhi^  glance  at  her  wedding-ring, 
and  then  tarn  her  eyte  away  from 
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it  fmddenly,  as  if  the  recollectioiis  it 
recalled  were  more  than  she  could 
bear.  Beauty,  miappreciated,  ap- 
peals strongly  to  the  Detter  feelings 
of  most  men  who  axe  not  legalJy 
called  npon  to  appreciate  it;  but 
worth  and  gentleness,  snch  as  John 
beUeved  Mrs.  Sutton  to  possess,  ap- 
pealed to  him  still  more.  He  felt 
Tery  sympathetio  towards  this  fair 
Mow-suuerer,  and  he  looked  very 
sympathetic;  and  Mrs.  Sutton  read 
meiiB  looks  very  readily. 

'I  suppose  we  all  have  our 
troubles/  he  muttered* 

'Many  people  make  their  own 
troubles— I  at  least  cannot  reproach 
myself  with  that/  Marian  replied, 
virtuously;  'mine  have  been  made 
for  me  by  others:  however,  I  don't 
see  why  I  need  bore  you  about  my- 
self^ 

*1  should  never  be  bored  with 
anything  you  could  say/  he  said, 
heartily. 

'I  do  feel  that  we  are  very  true 
ml  friends/  the  lady  said,  grate- 
fully ;  'there  is  some  comfort  in  that 
to  both,  I  hope.' 

'Yes/  John  Wilmot  said;  but  in 
Us  heart  lie  fell  conscious  that  there 
1^  very  small  comfort  to  him  in 
Vi^  Sutton's  friendship  while  Ellen 
stayed  away  from  him. 

M  wkh  I  had  known  you  years 
ago/  the  lady  went  on,  abstractedly, 
apparently  forgetting  that  'years 
ago'  John  Wilmot  was  a  very  little 
boy,  while  she  was  a  grown-up 
yotmg  lady;  'if  I  had  known  you, 
Imi^t  have  been  a  happier  woman 
than  tarn.' 

His  honest  biow  [flushed  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair,  as  he  took  in  the 
fall  fbroe  of  the  dangerously  ob- 
vious allusions  Marian  had  made. 
It  staggered  him:  and  yet  'there 
could  be  no  real  harm  in  it,  since 
goodj  sweet  Mrs.  Sutton  had  made 
it/  he  thought.  Still,  it  was  em- 
barrassing. Married  women  who 
B|K)ke  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth, 
with  respect  to  their  domestic  hap- 
piness or  misery,  had  not  come 
within  his  limited  eiperienoe  before. 
He  wished  more  eamestiy  than  ever 
that  Ellen  would  come  down ;  and 
Mn.  Sutton  read  his  wishes  and 
took  a  faint  pleasure  in  thwarting 
them* 


'  Girls  are  so  weak  and  foolish/ 
she  went  on,  as  if  his  visit  there  was 
made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject;  'the  exercise 
of  a  Uttle  moral  courage  would 
often  save  them  a  life  of  wretched- 
ness— would  it  not?' 

•  Yes/  he  replied,  not  knowing  at 
all  at  what  she  was  driving. 

'  We  get  engaged/  she  said,  softly 
and  sadly,  'and  then,  no  matter 
whether  or  not  we  discover  that  we 
are  not  loved,  or  that  we  do  not 
love,  we  think  we  must  go  on  with 
it  If  I  could  live  my  life  over 
again,  how  differently  I  would  act ; 
if  I  had  daughters,  how  cautious 
I  would  pray  them  to  be !' 

'But  you  wouldnt  pray  them  to 
change  tiieir  minds  and  break  their 
promises  for  every  idle  new  fancy 
they  formed,  would  you  ?'  he  asked ; 
and  Mrs.  Sutton  tried  not  to  blush 
guiltily  as  Bhe  replied — 

'l^o;  but  I  would  not  presume 
to  decide  as  to  whether  any  new 
&ncy  they  formed  was  an  idle  one 
or  not  A  woman's  instincts  tell  us 
when  she  can  love  on  and  be  loved 
on  for  all  time;  she  should  obey 
her  instincts;  no  other  woman's 
opinion  can  avail  her:  am  I  not 
reasonable?' 

'Very  reasonable:  but  why  do 
you  say  this  to  me,  Mrs.  Sutton  ?* 
he  asked. 

'Because  I  do  like  and  regard  you 
so  very  warmly/  she  said,  in  an 
irrepressible  burst  of  very  neatly 
portrayed  genuine  feeling; '  because 
1  should  really  be  very  sorry  to  see 
you  with  an  unloving  wife.' 

"Then  you  think  Ellen  does  not 
love  me?  His  voice  shook;  but 
she  was  very  pitiless. 

*  Do  I  think  she  loves  you?— can 
I  or  any  one  else  think  she  loves 
you,  as  you  want  to  be  loved  by 
hert,  She  likes  you  as  an  old  friend 
and  neighbour,  and  as  the  first  man, 
probably,  who  discovered  any  charm 
whatever  in  her;  but  as  for  loving 
you  as  you  deserve  to  be  loved, 
EUen  Bowden  is  not  capable  of 
doing  it' 

'Why, I  thought  you  liked  her, 
Mrs.  Sutton/  he  said,  quickly.  Mrs. 
Sutton  might  be  wounding  to  heal; 
it  was  quite  possible  that  she  was 
being  kind  as  well  as  brave;  but 
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this  vns  ^ertein,  th«t  she  W9B 
*  wounding '  very  deeplj. 

'So  I  do  like  ber;  «he  is  a  gntt, 
unformed  oonntry  girl,  net  gifted 
with  the  graoe  to  Taloe  the  inoom- 
preheneShle  love  yon  lavish  iipoB 
ner;  but  as  fhr  liking  her  as  »  wife 
fbr  70Q,  to  tell  yoa  the  aimple  trdth, 
I  do  nol' 

'  I  don't  snppom  I  shall  ever  get 
her  to  he  my  wife/  he  eaid,  de^ 
jeotedly ;  and  then  Mrs.  Sntton  held 
ont  her  hand  to  him,  and  he  had  te 
get  Tip  and  go  oTer  and  take  ft 

'  I  will  fbigK«  yon  this  foUy/  aha 
was  eaying,  and  withdrawing  her 
hand  fi*oin  his  at  tiie  eame  mo* 
raent,  when  the  door  opened,  aod 
Bllen  Bowden  oame  ^oldy  into  the 
room.  She  stopped  at  onoo,  VockeA, 
from  one  to  the  other  with  a  morti* 
lied,  suspiciotM  look  for  ona  mo- 
ment, ana  tiien  said*-^ 

'Good  morning,  Mr.  Wilnaot;  a 
thousand  pardons,  Annt  Marian] 
hut  Madame  Hovtense  is  here,  and 
she  asked  me  to  givo  yon  this/  The 
girl  threw  a  sealed  letter  down  on 
the  table  as  she  spoke^  then  turned 
away  bsoA  left  the  room  in  silenoo. 

'  Is  she  mad?"  John  WShoet  asked, 
tmgnly ;  and  Mrs.  Sutton  shrugged 
her  ahouldenii  and  opened  the 
note. 

'Poor  girl!  she  has  been  madly 
extraragaut,'  Marian  said,  with  a 
sigh,  wnen  she  had  finiBhed  the 
note.  *  I  ^on't.know  what  yon  would 
say  if  ycm  saw  this  bill.'  The  bill 
was  her  own,  and  for  tSts  pefonda, 
but  she  did  not  intend  that  John 
"Wilmotehonldseeit.  'How angry 
her  mother  will  be,'  she  went  on ; 
'and  I  can't  pay  it:  poor  chiMI' 

'  How  much  is  it?'  he  asked. 

'  fifty  pounds.' 

*  I  wfil  pay  it,  if  you  will  promiio 
never  to  let  her  Imowthat  I.  have 
done  BO,'  he  said,  te  an  agkated 
voice.  'Let  me:  I  am  not  quite 
flfoch  a  poor  young  ooontty  fiurorar 
as  yon  thinkme ;  let  me  do  that  fat 
her,  ait  least' 

'If  she  ever  finds  it  out,  she  will 
never  Ibrgive  me,'  Mr&  Sntton  said ; 
'  but  I  eannot  allow  yon— I  will  not 
allow  you.    What  am  I  to  do  ?' 

'Do  take  it,'  he  pleaded;  'I  will 
go  back  at  once  to  my  lodgings  and 
draw  a  cheque,  and  I  won't  try  to 


see  her  again.  Thank  yon  for  «B 
your  jrindnnaa  'bfass  yos  for  ii  I' 

Mm.  Sutfeoa  afaoak  him  baaxtay 
\3Sf  the  hand,  bagged  him  la  write  to 
her;  and  Ji  minute  afterwarda  ha 
was  evil  in  the  atnotwiiheBt  having 
bad  that  exphnatiea  with  Sttnate 
whioh  he  had  been.pining.  Xhal 
night  Madame  OortMsa  was  paoh 
fled,  and  EUen  was  inld^y  Imc  awt 
that  'John  Wilmot  had  Mospted 
tha  aituatian  faar  (Elkn'a)  ooebnas 
oompeUed  him  io^ttke;  very  quifltty«' 

It  ma  not  a  pieasant  efjenii^ihat 
whieh  tfaa  antt  and  niaoo  apsnl 
alone  togetiBr.  Msric  6atton  was 
absent  on  bosmeas  with-  Sd0»; 
£Ilanhad  bean  stung,  and  made  ta 
smart  very  severely  by  Mrs.  SaMan 
OB  the  subject  of  John  ^^UittDf s 
fsoiliiy  far  frilins  in  lora  inth 
other  people  the  day  before^  and 
this  day  she  had»  a»  sharbeiievadt 
moaival  ooonlar  daaKmslxatioD*  She 
did  not  IdMMr  (and  Marian  wooM 
aot  teU  her)  ttat  Hanaa'a  spaoA 
'IwiU  fargivm  yon  this  foUy/hai 
refesence  to  jwmathing  elsBu  not  to 
his  'fbUy'  of  hvnng  tabsn  Mn. 
Suttan^band  in  hia.  Mr  Wilmot 
aoDtirely  forgot  that  Im  eanm  to-eas 
«e,AuntMarian»'  Kllmiaaid,tqmg 
to  langh  sbont  her  disoomataM, 
and  Mm.  Suttoa  zapiiedr<» 

'  Ton  will  ba  leaa  atmpukns  than 
you  mere  last  night'  aooiit  deiag 
what  yon  waul  to  do:  ho  la  «  Teor 
weak  young  man.' 

'He  may  be  tibot,'  EHen  thought, 
'but  wlmt  muatAnntMaiiatt  bete 
encourage  him ¥*  Houmw^ahedid 
not  word  her  thoag^  atiU,iiim 
BotapAeaasnt  emmng,  n^t  «Qne  bit 
more  pleasant  than  the  ate  John 
Wihnot  spent  nlona,  andaajrouiaDig 
«torealhDe1taiL' 


CHAPTBE  XXXL 

IK  TBOtTBUa)  WATI^B. 

Small  as  Mr.  «nd  Mia  X<iond  XslU 
bot's  estaUisbmant  wi|S|  ft  wit 
them  some  time  to  giet.it  into  per- 
fect woEking  order.  Srighi  and 
aotive^uhided  m  Blanche  was,  do- 
mestic Arrangementi  ootran  bw  ^ 
times  and  becfone  nnmanageabla 
Indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Lionel's  dinner  would  mm 
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been  more  ptmctaally  served  very 
ofleD)  if  his  ivife  had  not  entirely 
forgottan  to  order  it  nntH  Tary  late 
feitbedavi  Thiitdi«amof<\70E)dng 
on  iteadiy  in  happy  nahKoken 
^et/  in  which  she  had  indulged 
befenre  her  marriage,  trns  ^[nioSjy 
difipelM.  The  l:novledge  that 
Lionel  waa  at  work  in  a  room 
near  to  her,  and  that  if  she  pleased 
fihe  could  at  any  moment  gain  md 
tie  weleomed  warmly  and  loTing^ 
by  him,  wa«  distarfaing,  thoi^ 
gratifying*  It  led  her  tfoaghta  off 
firom  the  pec^whom  she  was  por- 
tn^ing,  and  steeped  bar  in  a  dnamy 
happy  idlenelsB  that  was  not  con* 
dniave  to  the  aooeessfal  doing  of 
the  real  *woidc'  tiion  is  in  ficstum 


Ead  nfgfat  Mn.  Lionel  Talbot 
made  excellent  zesolutions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  she  wonldon  the  il;^* 
Jowhig  day  abstam  ihan  making 
nmieoessaiy  ezsanda  to  bar  hna- 
band's  atodib,  and  codh  day  she 
broke  them.  'Belbue,  when  I  had 
nothing  to  look  back  upon,  and 
nothing  to  look  fSDorward  to,  when  I 
knew  that  the  e^wfdog  would  bring 
^tno  no  rekxatibn,  I  oonld  wm±  on 
without  wearying;  and  now  that 
I  am  so  happy,  and  that  I  know 
the  oloae  of  the  day  will  bring  ne 
yoor  compaidQasMp,  Lai,  I  do 
little  beaidfis  diaw&oes  on-my  blot- 
tin^paper  and  yawn,  when  I  am 
not  maning  inhere  to  bore  you/  she 
wonid  say  to  Lionel,  by  way  of 
atxdogy  for  sanntering  in  to  see 
'how  he  was  getting  on/  Then 
IkniA  woQld  pnt  down  his  palette 
and  bm^,  and  waate  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  xeassuingfaeraatoihe 
tepoaribililT^  of  ber  «Ter  'boring 
'^mi,'  and  ao  Mr.  and  Hrs.  Lionel 
Talbot  got  into  the  habit  of  leading 
what  some  practical  people  without 
half  their  power  of  work  termed '  an 
id]e,de6a2taryUfeL' 

At  last  when  they  bad  been 
married  about  three  months,  their 
privacy  was  broken  in  npoQ  in  a 
way  that  at  first  pitKnised  to  make 
them  tery  happy,  and  that  after- 
wards made  them  -vaiy  miserable. 
Beatrit  wrote  to  her  brother  from 
Mrs.  Lyon's  house  at  Haldon,  and 
asked  him  'would  he  be  surprised 
and  sorry,  or  glad  as  she  herself 
was,  when  she  told  him  that  fteik 


Bathurst  had  asked  her  to  marry 
him  V  Then  she  went  on  to  ask  if 
'  Blanche  would  have  her  up  with 
them  for  Alittle  time?  and  if  it  was 
not  all  Teiy  delightful  ?' 

It  was '  very  delightful '  to^  them 
ail,  espedaUy  when  Trijy  came  up 
to-day  with  them,  and  Frank  wrote 
to  Lionel  in  the  best  brotherly  7ein» 
Mr.  Bathursf  s  happy  knaok  of 
ignoring  th«t  wliieh  is  best  ignored, 
was  1kx>well  known  to  Blanobe  for 
her  to  haiYB  a  single  doubt  as  to  the 
way  in  wbdoh  he  would  meet  her 
now  that  he  was  engaged  to  Beatiiic 
But  it  was  not  known  to  Beatrix, 
or  if  it  waSi  she  chose  to  foiget  it 
on  the  occasion  of  Frank's  first 
boming  out  to  see  and  be  hearigr  to 
ber  brother  and  his  wifa  Beatrix 
was  of  that  order  of  women  who 
lore  wholly  and  devotedly,  and  (if 
they  may>  engrossingly.  Her  nSaty 
tion  for  Mr.  Bathurst  was  the  <me 
leeliiig  of  her  liia  It  was  very 
tszxibM  to  her  to  know  that>  four 
snontha  e^,  he  had  been  quite  as 
ready  to  many  some  <sm  else  as  he 
now  was  to  marry  her.  It  was  even 
more  terrible  to  her  to  know  that  this 
'some  one  else'  was  her  brother's 
wifl»^  likely,  aooorduig  to  all  the 
laws  of  chaaee,  to  have  Sequent 
intereoorse  with  them.  She  was 
fond  of  Blanche,  and  she  thoroudbly 
bellered  in  the  puriliy  and  probity 
of  ber  pmdecesscMr  in  Frank's  heart 
But  not  the  less  did  she  chafe  under 
the  knowledge  that  Blanche  bad 
preoeded  her,and  that  Frank  would 
neither  be  forgetful  nor  ashamed  of 
iJie&fit. 

Down  fu  the 'solitary  lanes  and 
wooded  glades  of  BAldon»  Trixy 
had,  during  the  last  three  months, 
almost  forgotten  that  Frank  had 
not  always  been  as  devoted  to  her 
as  he  [now  was.  But  the  recollec- 
tion returned ina  little  sharp  spasm, 
when  she  saw  his  fiuse  Andling 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  cousin 
who  would  always  be  dear  to  him, 
thoogh  she  would  not  be  his  love. 
In  this  Beatrix,  who  adored  him, 
was  more  unjust  than  Blanobe^  who 
did  not  adore  him;  she  overesti- 
mated his  legard  fbr  her  sister-in- 
law,  and  tiie  extent  of  Blanche's 
influence  over  him.  As  both  Mr. 
Bathurst  and  Blanebe  were  uocoft- 
scious  of  this,  the  elements  of  mis- 
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cliief  and  QDhappinMB  were  in  tiieir 
midst  to  a  daogeroos  degree. 

There  was  amotlier  element  of 
nnhftppiiieH  in  their  midst,  too,  that 
▼onld  soon,  BlasDhe  feared,  maike 
itself  manifest  in  most  emel  form— 
and  this  "vras  poverty.  They  had 
married  on  hope  and  lore*  and  the 
poesihle  proeeede  of  their  lespective 
arts.  Now,  though  lore  was  still  as 
aotive  a  power  as  ever^  hope  was 
fading  a  little  in  the  woman's  heart 
So  her  work  gssw  weaker,  she 
fancied,  becanse  of  that  undefined 
distorhsaoe  in  her  mind  which 
money  difficnlties  are  sure  to  oraats. 
6till,  she  kept  her  sonows  of  doubt 
and  fear  to  herself  for  a  while,  lest 
Lioners  artist  power  might  lessen 
under  what  she  felt  to  be  ignoble 
pressuae. 

When  tibe  depressing  conviction 
first  stmck  her  that  she  did  not 
write  with  the  physical  eneKgy  and 
vigpnr  of  former  days,  and  that  oon- 
sequently  the  mental  energy  and 
Tigonr  which  had  mariced  her  works 
was  wanting,  Beatrix  had  been  with 
them  a  week.  80  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  cloud  over  the  glorious 
son  whicb  was  shining  on  the  bride 
electa  Blanche  sufiGored  with  smiles 
on  her  &ce,  and  seemed  altogether 
gayer  than  Txizy  had  ever  seen  her 
(Blanchej^  before.  At  first  this 
pleased  the  sister,  who  was  willing 
to  take  it  as  a  tribute  to  the 
happiness-conferring  power  of  her 
brother :  but  after  awhile  the  effort 
which  Blanche  could  not  entirely 
conceal  struck  Trizy  and  made  her 
watchful  for  a  reason  for  all  not 
being  so  fair  as  it  seemed 

She  searched  about  and  dwelt 
upon  the  subject  xmtil  she  found 
one  that  seemed  all-sufficient  to  her. 
Blanche  was  not  quite  happy,  that 
was  evident;  and  yet  she  was  so 
lately  married,  and  Lionel  loved  her 
80  Weill  Then  the  jealous  suspicion 
arose,  that  Blanche  could  not  be 
quite  happy  in  the  presence  of 
Frank  ^Bathurst,  or  of  the  woman 
he  was  going  to  marry.  It  made 
liliss  Talbot  very  miserable,  and  she 
dared  not  lighten  her  misery  ^by 
wording  it 

In  absolute  unconsciousness  of 
the  dark  error  into  which  Trixy  had 
fallen,  Blanche  deepened  that  error 
at  times  by  her  manner.  Out  of  the 


great  desira  die  had  to  thoioiigUy 
Wttderstaad  her  husband,  in  cite 
that  she  might  sata  him  eveiy  sort 
of  nnneoesaary  aDnayanoei,  grew  a 
hahit  of  talking  quietly  aboot  fam 
to  Frank,  wbo  had  known  her  hus- 
band funiliarly  so  kMig.  Thishsliik 
beeama  one  of  soca  annoyaaos  to 
Beatrix:  not  that  she  wronged 
either  Blaneha  or  i^radc  to  any 
greater  extent  than  thas--naiodj, 
that  she  beUa?ed  Bhmohe  te  bi 
TOflntaUy  meea  oongenial  to  Inaik 
thm  she  herself  wa& 

This  mind-jeabn^y  is  harder  lor 
somsj women  ta  hoar  than  aheart* 
jealousy  would  be.  No  vulgtf 
dread  of  coana  T^T^fti^ttifaincBa  mn 
implant  sucba  ating  inthe^hmst 
as  does  the  dread  that  the  man  whs 
is  loved  may  find  a  liiB^plesBiiis 
with  another  than  wiu  the  wobub 
who  lores  kinu  The  coana  iafr 
delity  may  be  despised;  the  con- 
tempt it  shows  may  be  met  with 
contempt;  but  tha  loftier  iiaeliog 
that  is  gratified  by  the  loftier  vpa? 
pathy  cannot  be  deq^asedandtrested 
withcontemnt  A^un*  through  sll 
her  dread  or  its  being  soi,  Beatdi 
had  a  strong  feeling  that  it  ooght 
not  to  be  so,  that  there  was  no  gm 
and  sufficient  zeaaon  why  rank 
should  not  to  tho  faU  fed  the 
'higher  pleasure'  in  conyeEBiDg 
with  her«  that  he  bad  in  oooTeisiog 
with  Mrs.  Lionel  When  she  cuoe 
to  think  about  it  thoroughly,  Eha 
could  but  discover  herself  to  be 
possessed  of  certain  mental  qualities 
that  were  superior  to  those  poft* 
sessed  by  Blanche.  In  reali^,  thB 
things  she  thought  about  meet  of 
the  topics  that  were  broached  were 
more  logical,  and  more  sensible^  and 
more  capable  of  being  d^snded  hy 
sound  argument  than  Blanche's 
thoughts  were.  But  Blanche  had 
the  knack  of  so  wording  hers  with- 
out hesitation,  that  they  made  their 
mark.  ConsequentlylBlsnche  always 
seemed  to  send  forw  her  darts  with 
a  brilliant  aim,  because  she  cared 
little  which  spedal  ring  of  the 
target  that  was  the  topic  she  stmck; 
while  Trixy  was  bent  on  hitting  the 
gold,  and  the  gold  only. 

But  Mir.  Bathurst  never  seemed 
to  appreciate  this  wcmderf ul  grace 
(for  a  woman)  of  thinking  before 
she  spoke  which  Trixy  hai   H^ 
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attention  latfaev  seemed  to  be 
riyetted  when  £lanche*8  brilliant 
dartB  came  flaahing  in.  Then  he 
would  look  np  with  an  admiring 
eameBtneBSy  with  a  listening  wateh- 
fulneea  tiiafc  made  Trizy  sick  with 
the  siaknesB  of  a  jealous  dread  that 
she  scorned  hesBsdf  for  feeling,  and 
still  oould  not  kiU.  Btill,  tiurough 
it  all,  th^  were  aa  friendly  as  sistera- 
in-law  usually  are:  so  Blanch  had 
no  idea  of  the  vitality  there  was  in 
file  sort  of  bittemesa  whieh  had 
been  implanted  long  ago  in  Beatrix. 

There  had  been  a  ^reat  question 
in  the  fiunily  aa  to  whose  house 
Beatrix  should  be  married  front 
Bfrs.  Mark  Sutton  had  eoma  forward 
msgnificently,  witti  an  ofier  of  pro- 
ndingttie  breakfie^t,  and  of  Mart: 
to  ghre  the  bride  awi^.  But  tUb 
oflbr  Beatrix  had  Tefused.  ''Her 
brother  lidgar  had  been  her  ihst 
fitad  in  h^own  fimdly,  she  said; 
'he  should  gi^u  her  away,  if  he 
would,  and  she  would  stay  with 
Lionel  tDl  she  was  married.' 

That  time  'till  she  was  mazriiBd/ 
was  a  Tery  so^  one  with  the  Tal- 
bots.  All  Blanohe^s  high  roirit  and 
good  resohrds  were  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  littie  bark  in  which  she 
had  shipped  afloat  Lionel,  it  was 
ovKient,  had  not  the  money-getting 
power;  she  did  not  wish  him  to 
hare  it  at  the  saerifloe  of  one  higher 
thought  or  feeling.  But  the  want 
of  it  would  soon  leave  them  in  a 
sore  strait,  and  the  wreck  would 
be  seen  by  idL  'If  we  could  only 
hold  on  till  May,  his  picture  would 

be  seen  and  bought,  and  then * 

But  it  was  hard,  nay,  almost  impos- 
sible to  'hold  on  till  May' on  the 
small  proceeds  of  a  ibw  magazine 
articles,  which  she  would  not  even 
haye  hmi  know  she  had  written,  be- 
cause they  were  not  worthy  of  the 
woman  he  had  married. 

It  was  a  sorry  time.  She  had  to 
bear  muoh  from  unconscious  ones, 
'who  wondered  she  did  not  sell  her 
hooka  to  So-and-so,  and  get  the  same 
prices  Mrs.  So-and-so  old  for  hers.' 
Mrs.  Mark  Sutton  came  out  as  a 
trsmeudously  strong  |)riTate  critic 
on  the  sn^eot  of  hear  sister-in-law's 
books.  'I  assure  you,  I  hear  it 
remarked  in  society  that,  until  you 
depict  higher  types,  your  books  will 
be  failures,'  she  would  say  with  a 


great  air  of  being  grioTod  at  the 
truth  of  her  own  remark.  '  People 
aie  aiok  of  sensation ;  they  do  not 
mind  it  in  real  lifiey  but  they  will 
not  have  it  in  fiction;  what  they 
want  now  are  strong  ohavaotsrs,  and 
strong  incidents  strongly  painted; 
not  sensation.' 

'It  is  so  easy  to  draw  the  h'ne 
between  "  strong  incidents  strongly 
painted,"  and  sensatiim,  is  it  not  T 
Blanche  said,  quietly;  and  Mra. 
Sutton  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
said— - 

'Not  easy,  but  quite  worth  try- 
ing to  do,  I  should  imagine;  I'm 
aot  speaking  of  you,  of  course, 
Blanohe,  but  really  the  twaddle  one 
has  to  get  through  in  most  of  the 
books  one  gets  from  the  library 
must  be  TOiy  easy  writing.  I  wonder 
you  do  not  attempt  something  like 
a  plot' 

'Plot  is  not  my  strong  poitti' 
Blanche  tried  to  speak  gooa-tem- 
peredly. 

'Li  it  not?  I  thought  yon  had 
tried  it  in  one  or  two  books  and  not 
managed  it  quite  properly;  what  do 
you  consider  your  strong  point?' 

'My  weak  one,  since  eyen  you 
haven't  found  it  out,'  Blanche  re- 
torted, angrily;  «I  ikncied  I  knew 
something  of  character.' 

'Ah I'  Marian  said,  amiably— it 
always  made  her  amiable  when  she 
had  succeeded  in  irritating  Blanche, 
'jrouwantto  see  a  great  deal  of  so- 
ciety before  you  attempt  to  depict  it.' 

'  I  spoke  of  character,  not  society : 
perhaps  you  don't  know  that  there 
is  very  little  of  the  first  in  the  last.' 

'  Your  point  of  view  at  the  Oiauge, 
for  instance,  was  a  bad  one,  you 
know,'  Mrs.  Sutton  went  on,  kindly ; 
'you  never  get  such  a  clear  idea  of 
anything  when  you  look  up  to  it,  as 
when  you  look  down  upon  it' 

'I  got  a  very  clear  idea  as  to  all 
the  guests  at  the  Grange,'  Blanche 
said,  smiling;  'perhaps  you  will 
accept  that  statement  as  stz^ngthen- 
ing  to  your  argument' 

'  Good-bye,  Lai,'  Mrs.  Sutton  said 
shortly  after  this,  going  into  her 
brother's  studio.  'I  voitured  to 
make  a  remark  to  Blanche  about  her 
books,  and  I  suppose  it  annoyed 
her,  for  she  tells  me  she  always 
looked  down  upon  me  when  she 
met  me  at  the  Grange.' 
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Failure  is  often  the  fint  tteo  to  emtnesce. 

H»d  the  boy  gained  the  cnorister's  place,  he 
would  have  been  a  cathedral  servant  all  his 
days. 

Having  failed  to  get  it,  he  returned  to  the 
King's  School,  went  as  a  poor  scholar  to  Oxford, 
and  fought  his  way  to  honour.  He  became 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  peer  of 
the  realm.  Towards  the  close  of  hb  honour- 
able career  Lord  Tenterden  attended  service  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Cinterbnrv,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Justice  Richardson.  When  the  ceremoniu 
was  at  an  end  the  Chief  Justice  said  to  bis 
friend—'  Do  you  see  that  old  man  there  amongst 
the  choristers?  In  him,  brother  JUchaidson, 
behold  the  only  being  I  ever  envied ;  when  at 
school  in  this  town  we  were  candidates  together 
for  a  chorister's  place  ;  he  obtained  it ;  and  if  I 
had  gained  my  wish  he  mi^t  hare  been  ac- 
companying you  as  Chief  Jusoee,  and  pointii^ 
me  out  as  his  old  schoolfellow,  the  sinpng 
man.' 

Pitt,  as  It  is  weU  known,  deUvcred  some  of 
his  most  brilliapt  speeches  under  the  in^iration 
of  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port.  Duodas  also  Sd 
his  best  to  prove  himself  not  unworthy  of  the 
blessings  of  Bacchus.  On  one  occasion,  after 
indulging  more  freely  than  usual,  they  entered 
the  House  arm-in-arm.  'Why,  wnafs  the 
matter?*  exclaimed  PitU  'I  cant  see  the 
Speaker.*   « Can't  you  ?•  returned  the  other ;  *  I 


TABLE  TALK,  AND  ANECDOTES  OP  SOCIETY. 

[In  preparing  this  page  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  friendly  assistance  of  his  readen. 
'  Good  things  which  maybe  twice  told ;'  Anecdotes  of  Society  from  unrecorded  observation, 
and  from  forgotten  or  half-forgotten  books— will  all  be  acceptable.] 

Lit  readers  transport  themselves  to  Canter- 

burv  in  1776,  and  let  them  enter  a  barber's  shop, 

hard  by  Canterbury-  Cathedral.    It  is  a  primitive 

shop,  with  the  red  and  white  pole  over  the  door, 

and  a  modest  display  of  wigs  and  puff-boxes  in 

the  window.    A  small  shop,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing its  smailness,  the  best  shop  of  its  kind  in 

Canterbury;   and  its   lean,   stiff,  exceedingly 

respectable  master  is  a  man  of  good  repute  in 

the  cathedral  town.    His  hands  nave,  ere  now, 

powdered   the   Archbishop's  wig,  and   he   is 

specially  retained  bv  the  chief  cler^  of  the  dty 

and  neighbourhood  to  keep  their  Tabe  hair  in 

order,  and  trim  the  natural   tresses  of  their 

children.    Not  only,  have  the  dignatarics  of  the 

cathedral  taken  the  worthy  barber  under  their 

special  protection,  but  they  have  extended  their 

care  to  his  little  boy  Charles,  a  demure,  prim 

lad,  who  is  at  this  present  time  a  pupil  in  the 

King's  School,  to  which  Academy  clerical  inter- 
est gained  him  admission.    The  lad  is  in  his 

fourteenth  year;  and  Dr;  Osmund  Beauvoir, 

the  master  of  the  school,  gives  him  so  good  a 

character  for  industry  and  dutiful  demeanour, 

that  some  of  the  cathedral  ecclesiastics  have  re- 
solved to  make  the  little  fellow's  fortune— by 

placing  him  in  the  office  of  a  Chorister.    There 

IS  a  vacant  place  in  the  cathedral  choir ;  and  the 

boy  who  is  lucky  enough  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment will  be  provided  for  muniflcently.    He 

will    forthwith  have  a  maintenance,  and    in 

course  of  time  his  salary  will  be  70/.  per  annum. 
During  the  last  fortnight  the  barber  has  been 

in  neat  and  constant  excitement — hoping  that  his 

little  boy  will  obtain  this  valuable  piece  of  pre- 
ferment;  persuading   himself  that  the    lad's 

thickness  of  voice,  concerning  which  the  choir- 
master speaks  with  aggravating  persistence,  is  a 

matter  of  no  real  importance ;  fearing  that  the 

friends  of  another  contemporary  boy,  who  is 

said  by  the  choir-master  to  have  an  exceedingly 

mellifluous  voice,  may  defeat  his  paternal  aspira- 
tions.   The  momentous  question  i^tates  many 

humble  homes  in  Canterbury ;  ana  whilst  Mr. 

Abbott  the  barber  b  encouraged  to  hope  the 

best  for  his  son,  the  relatives  and  supporters  of 

the  contcraporaiy  boy  are  urging  him  not  to 

despair.    Party  spirit  prevaib  on  either  dde,— 

Mr.  Abbott's  family-associates  maintaining  that 
the  contemporary  boy's  higher  notes  resemble 
those  of  a  penny  whbtle ;  whibt  the  contempo- 
rary boy's  father,  with  much  satire  and  some 
justice,  murmurs  that  '  old  Abbott,  who  is  the 
gossipmongcr  of  the  parsons,  wants  to  push  hb 
son  into  a  place  for  which  there  is  a  better  can- 
didate.' 

To-day  b  the  eventful  day  when  the  election 
will  be  made.  Even  now,  whilst  Abbott  the 
barber  b  trimming  a  wig  at  hb  shop-window, 
and  listening  to  the  hopeful  talk  of  an  intimate 
neighbour,  his  son  Charley  b  chanting  the  Old 
Hundredth  before  the  whole  chapter.  When 
Charley  has  been  put  through  his  vocal  paces, 
the  contemporary  boy  b  requested  to  sing. 
Whereupon  that  dear-throated  competitor,  sus- 
tained by  justifiable  self-confidence  and  a  new- 
laid  egg  which  he  had  sucked  scarcdy  a  minute 
beforene  made  a  bow  to  their  reverences,  sings 
out  with  such  richness  and  compass  that  all  the 
auditors  recognize  hb  great  superiority. 

Ere  ten  more  minutes  have  passed,  Charley 
Abbott  knows  that  he  has  lost  the  election ;  and 
be  hastens  from  the  cathedral  with  quick  steps. 
Euniung  into  the  shop  he  gives  hb  father  one  look 
that  teUs  the  whole  story  of— failur^  and  then 
the  little  fellow,  unable  to  command  hb  grief. 
Nits  down  upon  the  floor  and  sobs  convuldvely. 


mm  on  me  loss  01  a  servanc  wno  naa  uvea 
him  many  years.  '  I  am  certainly  aorry  f 
death,'  rephed  the  poet ;  <  but  I  dont  kno^ 
my  actnal  loss  in  him  b  very  great.   F»r  th 


A  nuxND  of  Rogers  called  to  condole  with 
him  on  the  kMs  of  a  servant  who  had  lived  with 

forhb 
know  that 
my  actnal  loss  in  him  b  verv  great.  F»r  the  6nt 
eight  years  he  was  an  excellent  servant;  for  the 
next  eight  years  he  was  an  agreeable  companiou ; 
but  for  the  last  eight  years  he  was  n  tyrannical 
master.' 

Trxrb  was  a  rather  amusing  stoiy  of  my  old 
friend,  Dan  M'Kinnon  of  the  Qoaros.  He  was 
very  good-looking,  and  a  great  favourite  with 
the  fair  sex ;  and,  at  "the  time  of  which  I  speak, 
many,  manv  yean  ago,  he  was  bdovcU  by  Miss 

C ;  and  ill-natured  people  said  that  diey 

•  loved  not  wisely,  bnt  too  well.'  Unfortunatdy 
people  don't  fall  simultaneously  out  of  love  as 
they  do  into  it,  and,  as  senerally  occurs,  the 
bdy  proved  the  most  faithful  of  the  pair.  Wbeu 
Miss  C—  could  no  longer  doubt  that  she  was 
fonaken,  and  that  some  more  fortunate  rival 
had  taken  her  place,  she  wrote  a  letter  full  ot 
despair  and  reproaches,  with  threats  of  suidde, 
commanding  M'Kinnou  to  send  her  back  the 
lock  of  hair  which  die  had  ^ven  him  in  happtci 
days,  &c.  The  barbarian  gave  no  written 
answer  .to  this  pasrionate  appeal,  but  sent  hb 
orderly  to  the  lady  (who  was  a  person  of  high 
birth  and  aristocratic  connexions)  with  a  lam 
packet  or  portfolio  containing  innumerable  locks 
of  hair,  from  gray  to  flaxen,  from  raven  to  red, 
with  a  message  that  she  was  to  choose  from 
among  them  her  own  property.  Miss  C— — 's 
answer  was  to  dash  the  wnole  collection  intu 
the  fire. 

In  talking  of  Frere,  Sydney  Smith  told  a  mat 

of  hb  I  had  not  heard  before.    Madame  de • 

having  said,  in  her  intense  style,  '  I  should  like 
to  be  married  in  Kngluh,  in  a  langnage  in  which 
vows  are  so  faithfully  kept,*  some  one  asked 
Frere,  *Wbat  language,  I  wonder,  was  skt 
married  in?*  *Bf9ktn  Englbh,  I  suppose,' 
answered  Frere* 
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BEHIKU  TUB  CUBTAIX. 


'AH!'  the  Count  Raid,  dropping: 
XX  the  stump  of  his  cigarette  into 
fhe  ash-tray  at  his  elbow,  and 
letting  himself  sink  back  upon  the 
cushions  of  his  rocking-chair  — 
'Ah!  a  Clarisse,  my  Claude,  such 
as  never  was  before,  nor  will  be 
ftfter,  I  think.  A  Clariflse  that 
fiirly  electrified  those  bons  hour- 
ffeois  of  the  cotton  city  into  en- 
thusiasm  that   they  haven't    for- 
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gotten  yet— that  made  them  rise  at 
her  as  one  man,  and  thunder  out 
round  after  round,  till  the  T.  R 
rang  to  the  roof.  It  was  something 
beyond  all  acting — something  almost 
terrible  in  its  reality— the  way  my 
Bfatrice  played  that  night.  It  half 
killed  her  then,  and  I  never  let  her 
'play  it  afterwards.  Look  at  her 
now,  Claude,  out  on  the  lawn  there, 
with  your  wife !  You'd  never  think 
a  I 
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not  Memorable  Night. 


the  child  had  it  in  her,  would  yon? 
And  yet  Bachel  heiself  oolildnt 
have  done  that  third  act  as  she 
did!' 

And  the  speaker^s  eyes  tested  lor- 
ingly  on  one  of  the  two  white-rohed 
figures  on  the  darkening  lawn,  a 
slender,  fidr-haired  girl,  yet  some- 
thing under  twenty,  though  she 
had  been  Wilfrid  Beyeme's  wife 
nearly  two  years. 

We  were  sitting,  he,  I,  and  our 
host,  Claude  de  Yigne,  youngest  and 
most  promising  of  B.A's.,  that  even- 
ing in  the  latter's  painting-room  at 
Highgate,  after  the  two  girl-wives 
had  left  us,  over  br^e-gueules  and 
Badminton,  talking  idly  enough  of 
this  and  that,  till  a  question  from 
Claude  provoked  that  apostrophe 
tiie  Coxmt— that  was  a  name  they 
had  for  Wilfrid  in  the  couZm«c«— had 
just  delivered  himself  of,  and,  eventu- 
ally, the  stozy  of  one  act  in  his  life 
he  told  us. 

'  I  always  had  a  natural  penchant 
for  the  boards,  as  you  and  Monti 
know,'  he  began,  presently.  'Up 
at  Sempitem,  in  the  old  Oxford  days, 
we  had  an  A.  D.  C  that  stood  rather 
high,  I  believe  and  that  has  turned 
out  plenty  of  good  men  I  could 
name.  The  Bons  were  furly  ao- 
oommodating  in  my  time,  and  the 
Sempifeem  contpany  used  topla(y  szz 
nights  duxsng  C^mmem.  as  a  matter 
of  oouxse^  and  to  most  tremendous 
houses.  In  Hie  Long  we  UMd  to 
"  star*  the  provinoes  for  a  month  or 
so.  So  that  by  the  time  I  joined 
the  Q.B'fi.,  up  at  Bangalore,  I  had 
played  a  rather  eztenslTe  round  of 
parts,  you  see. 

<  Well,'  fhe  CmbI  went  on,  strok- 
ing his  moustache,  'I  had  that  row 
with  the  governor,  poor  old  man ! 
and  he  insisted  on  mv  selling  out 
and  coming  home.  Keeds  must, 
you  know,  and  I  did.  And  when  I 
got  home,  he  had  made  up  his  ob- 
stinate old  mind  that  I  should 
many  a  paragon  of  his  own  seleo- 
tioD,  a  red-headed  Scotch  heiress, 
with  a  freckled  face  and  a  cast  in 
her  eye,  and  settle  down  at  the  old 
place  before  he  died. 

'I  felt  reasonably  aggrieved  at 
being  brought  home  for  this ;  de- 
clmed,  after  one  interview  with  the 
governor's  pivtei/tc,   to  carry  out 


that  part  of  the  programme;  bnt 
promised  dutifully  to  give  him  as 
muoh  of  my  sodely  as  he  liked 
during  the  shooting  and  hunting 
season.  Monsieur  monplre  is  some- 
what choleric  and  sudden,  and  he 
flew  into  a  frightfid  rage  at  this. 
What  the  devil  did  I  mean?  Was 
I  not  an  insolent  puppy,  eh? 
Did  I  not  know  that  Chevemng 
was  not  entailed,  and  that  he, 
the  speaker,  could  leave  it  to  his 
groom,  if   he    liked?     And,    by 

George!  if  I  didn't 1    And  so 

on:  Sir  Anthony  and  the  Captain 
over  again,  and  no  stage  play  in 
this  case.  The  old  man  was  in 
bitter  earnest,  and  I  had  quite  made 
up  my  mind  that  nothing  on  earth 
should  induce  me  to  many  Miss 
M'CranMe. 

*  The  upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  we 
had  another  and  a  final  row,  the 
Dad  and  I,  and  parted  asunder 
rather  sharply. 

« I  "was  €iL^  a  ftiw  fives  to  the 
good  at  Ibe  time,  and  as  the  ajght 
mail  rushed  Londonwards,  aod  I 
lay  smoking  oa  the  onshions  4f  a 
vacant  carriagit  I  fell  to  tfainkiBg 
what  the  draoe  I  should  do  lall 
things  came  sfoare  again.  That 
the  old  man  woold  be  only  too  glad 
to  give  in  at  the  end  of  a  week  or 
so  I  never  douMed,  if,  of  ooorse,  I 
made  the  pnper  overtuzea.  But 
that,  under  fte  circumstances,  was 
just  what  I  had  settled  with  myself 
not  to  do.  Better  the  dinner  of 
herbs  and  freedom  than  the  staUed 
oz  and  Miss  M'Grankie  therewith. 
The  only  question  was,  how  I^  idio 
couldn't  dig  and  wouldn't  beg,  was 
to  get  even  this  dinner  of  herbs 
when  my  ill-furnished  note-case 
should  be  empty.  Should  I  drive 
a  hansom  or  Australian  cattle?  or 
turn  billiard-marker  or  horse- 
chanter?  I  had  fedlen  asleep  be- 
fore I  had  decided  for  either  line, 
and  only  woke  when  the  train  ran 
into  the  terminus. 

'  Meantime,  there  I  was  in  Lon- 
don, with  coin  enough  to  cany  mo 
along  for  some  days  ccHnfortabl^. 
I  had  the  Micawber  faith  strong  m 
me  that  something  or  other  would 
turn  np^must  turn  up--in  that 
time. 

'  Something  did;  some  one,  rather 


Thai  MemonMe  NighL 
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— Tom  Plagio,  member  of  the  Dia- 
matio  Authors'  Socieiy.  Tom,  who 
has  written  about  the  heayiest 
pieces  that  e^er  broke  a  manager's 
back,  has,  apparently  on  the  great 
ring  principle,  that  "  weight  must 
tell/'  achieved  mnch  hononr  and 
repute  in  his  vocation ;  bnt  he  nn- 
derstands  rather  less  about  pictnies, 
yon  know,  Claude,  than  he  does 
about  Tuln,  so  the  "Jupiter"  had 
selected  him  as  their  art-critic  that 
year.  I  met  him  as  he  was  coming 
down  the  steps  of  the  Gallexy,  with 
his  catalogue  under  his  arm,  por- 
tentous as  Bhadamanthus,  big  witii 
the  feAe  of  lots  of  you  fellows,  and 
anxious  to  deliver  himself  with  all 
convenient  speed.  "  Gome  and  dine 
to-m'ght  at  the  Cothurnus  V  he  said, 
"When  we  parted;  and  I  promised 
to  come.  jBefore  it  was  time  to 
dress  I  had  made  up  my  mind  what 
to  do,  and  rather  wondered  I  had 
been  so  long  in  doing  it.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  to  the 
boards;  get  Plagio  to  give  me  an 
introduction  to  some  good  provincial 
manager— I  was  modest,  you  see, 
and  didn't  want  to  blaze  forth  upon 
the  town  all  at  once--and  turn  my 
natural  liking  into  lucre. 

'I  argued  humbly  that  where 
fTQch  fearful  and  wonderful  sticks  as 
1  could  mention,  who  never  moved 
or  spoke  before  the  foothghts  like 
anything  one  ever  saw  in  actual  life 
— that  where  these  people  made 
money,  there  was  a  chimce  for  a 
gentleman  who  could  at  least  play 
like  ona  I  didn't  forget,  either, 
that  the  said  gentleman  might  find 
himself  by  no  means  upon  a  bed  of 
roses;  that  such  things  as  petty 
spite,  devouring  jealousy,  mean 
envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  xmchari- 
tablenessare  notaltogether  unknown 
in  the  microcosm  of  a  theatre.  I 
zemembered  the  warning  face  of  a 
certain  charming  Patty,  when, 
daring  a  wait  in  the  *"  Scrap  of 
Paper,"  in  which  she  was  playing 
Sazanne  de  Buseville  for  us  down 
at  the  Camp,  I  told  heis  half  in 
earnest^  that  I  should  take  to  the 
real  thing  some  day,  and  her  brief 
advice,  "Don't!"  I  remembered 
Jack  Cheneviz's  experience.  He 
had  been  cast  for  Claudio  in  "  Much 
Ado,"  with  old  Buddie  for  Benedick. 


Buddie  ruled  the  roast  at  the  Co- 
rinthian in  those  days,  and  bullied 
« the  novice,"  who  happened  to  be 
only  too  good  for  his  part,  unspar- 
ingly at  every  rehearsal,  in  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  him.  However,  Jack 
swore  sotto  voce,  and  bore  it,  though 
every  telling  Une  he  had  to  speak 
which  could  be  cut  out  had  been 
out  out  by  the  experienced  and 
ruthless  Buddie.  But  on  the  night 
Jack  quietly  restored  'one  or  two  in 
which  Claudio  mimics  Benedick, 
and  hit  off  Buddie's  stage  ffrand  air 
so  admirably  that  the  house  shouted 
with  laughter,  and  the  old  boy, 
waiting  to  go  on  at  the  wing,  turned 
quite  green  with  envious  rage  under 
his  war-paint.  He  came  up  to  Jack 
during  the  first  wait,  and,  trembling 
with  wrath,  asked  him  how  he 
dared  speak  those  lines. 

*" Dared  speak  'em?'*  Jack  re- 
turned, demurely;  "why,  it  was  all 
right,  wasn^t  it?  I  thought  I'd 
caught  your  tone  and  manner  ex- 
actly, now!" 

*  "And  how  daie  you  catch  my 
tone  and  manner,  sir?"  gasped 
Buddie;  "a  novice  like  you!  I^ 
an  old  favourite,  and  you  dare  try 
to  mimic  me!  Mimic  met  Why, 
sir,  /  spoke  those  lines  like  an  actor 
and  a  gentleman,  and  you  grunted 
'em,  like  a  dam  pig  in  silk  stockens, 
as  you  are  I" 

'  "  Ah  I"  Jack  said,  looking  at  the 
other  quite  calmly  through  lus  glass 
— "ah!  old,  certainly.  We  won't 
say  anything  about  the  'actor*  or 
the  '  gentleman,'  you  know.  Only, 
Mr.  Buddie,  but  that  lam  bound  to 
respect  your  grey  hairs,  I  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  knocking 
your  venerable  head  off.  I'm  glad 
you  mentioned  the  'old'  in  time." 

'  And  Jack  lounged  on  to  the  stage, 
leaving  Benedick,  in  elaborate  raven 
wig  and  lacquered  moustache,  ut- 
teriy  dumbfounded  at  this  unheard- 
of  style  of  treatment.  But  it  an- 
swered: the  old  man  came  up,  all 
white  and  shaking,  presently,  and 
apologized;  and  Ihoueh  he  bore 
Jack  no  particular  goodwill,  yet  he 
let  him  pretty  well  alone  after  that 
m'ghi 

'  I  thought  of  this,  and  a  lot  more, 
and  yet  kept  to  my  determination. 
There  was  nothing  else  that  I  could 
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do  I  liked  the  notion  of  so  well. 
The  Dad  would  be  farions«  I  was 
oertain,  when  he  heard  of  it,  but  I 
didn't  trouble  myself  much  about 
that,  and  there  was  no  one  else 
whoBO  opmion,  one  way  or  the 
other,  I  yalued  a  ruslL  So  I  dressed, 
and  drove  down  to  the  Cothurnus, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  first 
steps  in  the  matter  that  night,  and 
speaking  to  Plagio. 

'As  luck  would  have  it,  there 
was  diniog  with  him,  besides  my- 
sdf,  no  less  a  personage  than  Ho- 
race Beddoe,  Esq.,  sole  lessee  and 
manager  of  the  T.  R  (Cottonopolis. 
Tom  introduced  us.  I  liked  the 
look  of  the  man  directly ;  and,  be- 
fore I  had  finished  my  whitebait, 
settled  that  he  should  haye  the  first 
offer  of  me. 

*  I  broached  the  business  by-and- 
by  in  the  smoking-room.  Tom 
stared ;  the  Manager's  shrewd,  keen 
eyes  looked  me  over— not  unap- 
provingly, I  flattered  myselL 

'"Take  to  the  boards?"  Tom 
repeated.  "  Pooh  I  Tell  him  what 
a  fool  he  is,  Beddoe." 

'"That  depends!"  Beddoe  said. 
"  Quite  serious?"  he  asked  mo. 

'  "As  one  of  Tom*s  comedies,"  I 
replied. 

'  "  HumP  the  Manager  returned, 
looking  me  over  again. 

"•Well,  I  think  you'd  do,  Mr. 
Severne." 

' "  I  think  so,  too,"  I  murmured, 
modestly. 

'  "Cut  it  in  a  week;  see  if  you 
don't!"  Tom  observed. 

'  "  That's  very  likely,"  observed 
the  manager;  "but  I  say  I  think 
he'd  do.  Pact  is,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  me  again,  '*  I  happen  to 
know  what  you  can  do.  I  never 
forget  a  face,  and  I  remembered 
yours  the  instant  I  saw  you  to- 
night Only  I  couldn't  remember 
where  I'd  seen  you  befora  Now  I 
know  where  it  was.  At  the  Twistle- 
tons',  down  in  Swampshire.  You 
played  De  Neuville  to  Mrs.  T.'s 
Madame  de  Fontanges.  I  had  the 
Bwamptown  Theatre  at  the  time, 
and  they  sent  me  a  card  for  their 
first  night.  Yes;  you  ain't  a  novice 
gone  stage  mad,  Mr.  Seveme— you'll 

'  This  was  satisfactory. 


'  "Perhaps  you'll  bring  me  oatf 
I  suggested. 

'"I  would,"  he  returned,  with 

flattering  promptness,  "  only ** 

And  there  he  stopped,  fiowniDg. 
"  You  see,"  he  went  on,  presently, 
"we  open  next  week  with  our  firiend 
Plagio  s  highly  successful  drama, 
'Each  for  Himself,'  and  the  parts 
are  all  cast  And  we  expect  the 
piece  to  have  a  run.  There  is  just 
the  part  for  you  in  it— Yivian,  the 
lover.  Eh?"  he  questioned,  glano- 
ing  at  Tom. 

'  "  Oh,  he'd  do  it  £E»t  enough,  you 
know!"  the  latter  said;  "and  Id 
be  devilish  glad  to  have  him  instead 
of  that  leading  juvenile  of  youis— 
whafs-his-name  ?" 

'  "  Belverstone,"  the  Manager  re- 
plied. "Yes,  I  was  thinking  of  him." 

'  "But,"  Tom  went  on,  to  me, 
"just  reflect,  Wilfrid " 

' "  I  have  reflected,"  I  said,  "and 
I'm  quite  in  earnest  I'll  sign  any 
reasonable  agreement  you  like,  Mr. 
Beddoe." 

'  Tom  shrugged  his  shouldens,  and 
sucked  away  at  his  dgar. 

' "  Yes,"  the  Manager  observed, 
"  you  might  get  sick  of  it,  you  see, 
and  then  I  should  be  left  in  a  hole, 
perhaps,  if  you  happen  to  draw. 
Well,  I  tell  you  what;  you  shall 
come  down  to  us  and  open  as  Vivian, 
if  you  like.  The  part  wants  a  gen- 
tleman to  play  it,  and  that  feUow 
Belverstone  is '* 

' "  A  howling  cad !"  growled  Tool 

'"Perhaps.  But  popular,  rather, 
with  the  pit,"  Beddoe  said.  "Still/ 
he  added,  to  me, "  if  you  like  to  come 
down,  ni  do  what  I  say.  We'll 
arrange  about  salary  and  that  when 
you've  been  with  us  a  week,  and 
have  felt  our  people  s  pulse.  I  liked 
your  De  Neuville ;  and  if  you  only 
play  this  as  well  I  shan't  mind  the 
risk  of  a  row  with  Belverstona  So, 
if  you  choose,  it's  agreed." 

' "  Agreed,  then,  by  all  means  I" 

'And  Horace  Beddoe  and  I  shook 
hands  upon  it  And  that  was  bow 
I  became  a  member  of  the  company 
of  the  T.  B.  Cottonopolis. 

'  The  manager  and  I  journeyed 
down  together  the  next  day;  and 
on  the  day  after  I"  joined"  on  the 
stage  for  a  a  rehearsal  of  "  Each  for 
Himself,"  having  found  time  to  read 
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over  the  xii>lit  before  the  greater 
portion  of  Vivian's  'Mines"  as  they 
stood  in  a  greasy,  dogseared  MS. 
lately  under  study  by  Mr.  Howard 
Belyerstone,  leading  jayenile. 

'  Tbat  individual,  now  naturally  my 
mortal  enemy,  had  been  relegated 
without  very  much  ceremony  to  the 
r^e  of  "Charles,  his  friend;"  and 
scowled  at  me  when  I  came  on  with 
Beddoe  to  be  fonnally  introduced  to 
my  companions,  with  his  haughtiest 
stage-sneer. 

'  He  was  a  good  actor  enough  in 
his  line,  and,  as  Beddoe  had  said,  a 
&yourite  with  the  pit ;  and  he  very 
reasonably  felt  aggrieved  at  having 
to  give  way  to  "  a  novice,"  and  re- 
linquish a  part  in  which  he  had 
counted  on  making  a  tremendous 
hit.  By-and-by,  when  he  and  I 
were  the  best  of  friends,  and  "the 
novice"  had  won  his  spurs,  Howard 
Belverstone  confided  to  me  that  if 
he  had  known  what  was  in  me  he 
shouldn't  have  minded  so  much. 
Meantime,  he  scowled  at  me.  So 
truculently,  indeed,  that  I  very 
nearly  laughed.  A  presentation  to 
"  Mrs.  Leycester,  our  leading  lady," 
saved  me  from  the  committal  of  that 
fresh  crime,  however;  and  Mr.  Bel- 
verstone stalked  off  moodily  to  his 
wing. 

<  A  very  handsome  woman,  Mrs. 
Leycester;  tall,  rounded;  with 
plenty  of  fieur  hair  of  her  own,  and 
an  effective  pair  of  bold  blue  eyes. 
She  received  me  very  graciously; 
thereby  rousing  fresh  wrath  against 
me  in  one  manly  bosom.  Howard 
Belverstone  adored  Amy  Leycester. 

'  '*  Miss  Lane ;  Miss  Lovell ;  Miss 
Fitz-Glarence;"  the  manager  went 
on ;  "  and  Miss  Fane."  I  turned  to 
behold  Miss  Fane.  When  I  saw  her, 
Horace  Beddoe  and  all  the  rest 
seemed  to  disappear;  a  glory  of 
golden  hair  lit  up  the  dingy  stage ; 
then  I  saw  one  face,  heard  one  voice 
make  sweet,  brief  music,  and  felt 
that  I  should  like  to  look  and  listen 
for  ever.  For  Miss  Fane  was  my 
Beatrice. 

'  Little  aristocrate  that  she  looked 
that  morning  among  the  other 
iromen^  in  her  plain  stuff  gown  with 
its  white  cu£b  and  collar,  and  her 
tofB  straw  hat  with  the  Sempitem 
blue  ribbon  round  it  I 


'  A  princess  in  disgufse !  I  thought, 
while  I  stood  talking  to  her  for  a 
minute  or  two.  "  How  on  earth  does 
slie  come  here?"  The  very  question, 
as  I  knew  afterwards.  Miss  Fane 
was  asking  herself  about  me. 

* "  Now  then,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men," cried  the  stage -manager, 
coming  down  briskly  after  a  col- 
loquy with  the  head  carpenter; 
"now  then!  well  begin,  if  you 
please.  Mrs.  Fleming  discovered 
B.,"  he  went  on,  reading  the  direc- 
tions for  the  opening  scene  from  the 
prompter's  copy ;  "  B.,  please,  Mra 
Leycester  I"— as  the  leading  lady 
blandly  pursued  her  amusement  of 
chaffing  the  irate  Belverstone  at  the 
opposite  wing;  and  only  deigned  to 
hear  the  third  or  fourth  summons — 
*' Mrs.  Fleming  discovered  B.  Helen 
B.C.    B.G.,  Miss  Fane,  please !" 

'  And  Miss  Fane  went  away  from 
me  to  be  discovered  B.C. 

' "  That* s  it  1"  Mr.  Melville  conti- 
nued.  "  Now,  clear  the  stage  there  1" 

'And  the  stage  was  cleared; 
Horace  Beddoe  ta&ig  up  a  position 
in  the  front  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  rehearsal. 

'  To  this  day  I've  very  little  no- 
tion what  Tom's  piece  was  about  I 
saw  from  my  own  part  that  Helen 
Garew,  that  is.  Miss  Beatrice  Fane, 
and  I  had  one  scene— a  love  scene 
of  course— -in  the  second  act ;  ga- 
thered that  the  said  Helen  was  a  de- 
pendent of  Mrs.  Fleming's  (a  flirt- 
ing widow,with  a  husband,  supposed 
to  be  dead  years  ago,  turning  up 
from  Australia  just  in  time  to  bring 
down  the  drop  on  the  first  tableau) ; 
that  she  fell  in  love,  after  the  proper 
amount  of  resistance,  with  the  wrong 
man,  Bertie  Vivian  (myself) ;  and 
that,  after  the  equally  necessary 
amount  of  imbroglio,  all  ended,  hap- 
pily as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  she 
and  L  Altogether  mine  wasn't  a 
bad  part,  I  thought;  and  it  proved 
even  much  bettor  than,  with  my 
knowledge  of  the  author  of  "  Each 
for  Himself,"  I  had  dared  antidpata 
This  was  only  a  book-rehearsal ;  and 
ran  on  pretty  quickly  and  smoothly. 
In  the  first  act  I  was  only  on  to 
make  up  the  tableau ;  in  ^e  second 
I  had  a  good  deal  to  do.  Make  pas- 
sionate love  to  Helen  Garew,  most  of 
it ;  that  went  of  itselt  They  looked 
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on  from  the  wings  lather  cotioaaly, 
the  lefit,  to  see  how  "the  noTioe'' 
thafc  Beddoe  had  been  fool  enough 
to  tnist  a  lead  to,  would  comport 
himself— Bertie  and  Helen  haidng  a 
clear  stage  for  ten  minutes. 

'  At  the  end  of  that  scene  I  got  a 
bxayol  from  Beddoe  in  the  front,  a 
nod  of  approval  from  Melville,  the 
stage-manager  (he  played  the  heavy 
villains  himself,  you  see,  and  knew 
I  shouldn't  interfere  with  him),  at 
the  O.P.  wing;  ironical  congratula- 
tions from  Mrs.  Leycester,  who 
hated  my  Helen;  and  a  most  com- 
plicated scowl  item  "Charles,  my 
friend,"  in  the  person  of  Howard 
Belverstone.  So  I  considered  I 
might  conclude  that  the  scene  had 
gone  well.  Odd  if  it  hadn't,  with 
my  little  princess  in  disguise  to  play 
tol  She  was  delicious;  a  bom 
actress,and  a  bom  princess  to  boot, 
I  could  have  sworn.  Again  I  mar- 
veiled  how  the  deuce  she  came  to  be 
playing  Horace  Beddoe's  ingenues 
on  the  boards  of  the  T.B.  Cottono- 
polis. 

^  Of  one  thing,  though,  I  felt  cer- 
tain after  that  first  rehearsal — ^that 
Bertie  Vivian  ought  to  make  a  hit 
Of  another,  that,  in  my  hands,  it 
would,  supposing  the  Cottonopoli- 
tani  were  not  blindly  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  their  Belverstone.  It  was 
just  the  part  I  could  play,  that; 
especially  now  I  had  seen  my  Helen. 
With  all  my  "penalties"  as  a  "  no- 
vice" and  a  new-comer,  I  thought  I 
had  my  debut  safe,  and  a  few  pounds 
to  spare.  Beddoe  thought  so  toa 
'"  You'll  dol"  he  said,  when  we  left 
the  theatre  presently  together;  "I 
wasn't  mistaken  in  you.  You'll 
make  that  rather  a  cradc  scene  with 
littte  Fane,  when  you've  looked  it 
over  a  time  or  two,  I  shouldn't 
wonder." 

/"Thanks  to  her,  then,**  I  re- 
turned, modestly.  "By  the  way, 
whois]MissFane?" 

'  The  Manager  glanced  at  me  side- 
ways out  of  his  shrewd  eyes. 

'"Who  is  she?"  be  repeated; 

' "  Pooh  1"  I  said,  wondering  what 
he  was  fencing  for;  "I  know  that; 
what  else  is  she?" 

'  "A  very  good  little  girl,"  he  re- 
tained,   demurely;   "clever;  and 


popukr,"^t]]e  managerial  notian  of 
talent,  this— "and  draws  welL" 

'"Thafs  all  you  know  aboat 
her?" 

'  "What  else  should  I  want  to 
khow?  What  do  you  want  to 
know?" 

'"Something  more  than  you've 
told  me." 

'"Curious,  eh?" 

' "  Well ;  I  am  rather.  Somehow 
she  seemed  rather  out  of  her  proper 
element  among " 

<«  Among  those  other  women,  you 
mean,  eh?  Well,  Tve  thought  so 
myself.  She  keeps  'em  piet^  well 
at  arm's  length,  though.  Has  no 
friends;  and  no  enemies  either  I 
believe.  They  all  like  her,  the 
women  do;  barthe  Leyoester,  per- 
haps, who's  jealous  of  everybody. 
And  the  men  more  than  lil»  her, 
without  one  of  ^em  daring  to  make 
love  to  her.  Yes,  I  don't  wonder 
you  fiemcied  she  looked  d^ysSe 
among  that  lot  However,  here  we 
are  at  your  door.  You'll  find  these 
very  comfortable  diggings;  they 
know  me  here.  And  come  and  dine 
at  five,  and  be  presented  to  Mrs.  B., 
will  you?" 

'With  which  hospitable  invita- 
tion the  manager  -left  me.  I  went 
and  dined  at  five,  and  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  B.,  a  piquante  little  woman, 
who  played  soubrettes  and  bur- 
lesque princes.  Her  I  escorted  pre- 
sently to  the  sti^e-door;  and  then 
took  myself  off  to  witness  the  per- 
formance firom  the  maiutgerial 
box. 

'Miss  Fane  was  playing  in  two 
pieces  that  m'ght;  and  I  saw  no 
one  else.  When  the  curtain  feU  on 
her  for  the  last  time  I  rose  and  de- 
parted. 

'"Gadl"  I  soUloqnized  as  I 
strolled  homewards,  smoking  (Hie  of 
the  last  of  Garlin's  Gabafias  I  had  in 
the  world;  "I'm  devilish  glad  I 
came  here.  It  was  a  brilliant  idea 
of  mine  to  take  to  the  boards.  I 
shall  be  worth  verv  good  pay  to  our 
friend  Horace;  I  shall  inflict  a  littie 
wholesome  x^^iushment  upon  the 
Dad  when  he  knows  I'm  playing  in 
my  own  name;  and  I've  lit  upon 
Miss  Fane.  Miss  Beatrice  Fane. 
Jolly  name  I  Wonder  whether  if  8 
her  own?    The  Beatrice  is^  FIl 
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-swear.  I  only  know  erne  Beatrice ; 
and  Bhe  looks  her  name  just  like 
this  one.  Yes;  ifs  Beatrice,  all 
right.  Wonder  who  she  is  ?  Bah  I 
what's  it  matter?  She's  the  dearest 
little  thing  I  ever  met»  bar  none  of 
you^mesdamesl  And  she's  no  more 
business  to  be  doing  this  sort  of 
thing  than—than  I  have.  But,  after 
all,  I'm  obliged  to  do  it ;  I'ye  qnar- 
Telled  with  the  Dad  about  Miss 
M'Grankie.  Ain't  I  glad,  by  the 
way,  I  did  qnarrel  aboat  her,  now  ? 
Perhaps  she,  Beatrice,  has  qnar- 
zelled  with  Aer  Dad  about—.  And 
perhaps,  Wilfrid,  my  boy,  you  are 
not  making  an  ass  of  yourself,  and 
hadn't  better  go  to  bea." 

'At  all  events  I  went. 

'  Well ;  in  due  time,  I  made  my 
debui.  It  was  a  success.  The  Ck)t- 
tonopolitani  took  to  me  from  the 
first;  and  I  had  them  all  safe  when 
the  act-drop  fell  on  the  scene  be- 
tween Yivian  and  Helen.  They 
called  us  both;  the  whole  house 
was  shouting  my  name  and  hers. 

'"Go  on,  manT'  Beddoe  said, 
pulling  back  the  guy-wire  of  the 
drop  with  his  own  hands  in  his  ex- 
citement "Goon!  Lead  heron! 
They're  so  pleased,  you  ought  to 
get  a  double  calL    Now,  then !" 

'  I  led  her  on,  all  quiyering  with 
the  nerve-strain  of  that  last  ten 
minutes,  with  her  hair  all  loose  upon 
her  shoulders,  as  it  had  fidlen  when 
I  had  caught  her  fainting  in  my 
arms  upon  the  stage  in  the  course 
of  the  business.  My  own  pulses 
were  beating  fiist  and  hot,  too. 
They  cheered  us  again  and  again. 
It  is  worth  living  for,  that,  you 
fellows !  We  were  back  out  of  the 
glare  of  the  footlights,  out  of  the 
sight  oi  that  sea  of  fiiLces,  in  tho 
shelter  of  the  prompt  wing;  the 
storm  of  applause  dying  away 
slowly. 

*  "  I'm  so  glad  I"  her  eyes  said 
mora  plainly  than  her  lips  to  me, 
as  I  let  her  go,  and  she  passed  on 
to  her  dressing-room. 

•"And  I  so  thankful— to  you!" 
I  returned. 

' "  Gallant  1"  Mrs.  Leycester's  voice 
said,  mockingly,  at  my  elbow.  And 
Mrs.  L^cester's  eyes  glanced  vi- 
ciously at  Miss  Fane's  retreating 
figure.     The  leading  lady  hadn't 


had  a  call  this  time.  I  answered 
her,  with  much  presence  of  mind — 
*"No;  only  grateful,  Mrs.  Ley- 
oester.  Guess  what  I  must  be  to 
your 

*  "TeU  me!" 

^The  bold  blue  eyes  looked  a 
challengeu  Prudently  I  declined  to 
accept  it 

<  "I  dare  not!"  I  said. 

<"Abolddragoon,and  don't  dare!" 

'She  had  picked  up  the  "  bold 
dragoon,"  and  a  good  deal  more 
about  me,  by  this  time,  you  see. 
Melville  came  to  my  rescue  with  an 
imperious  stage-manager's^ 

'"Stand  clear  there!  Clear  the 
stage, please!"  followed  by  a  raking 
volley  at  the  men  in  the  "  flies.'' 
Under  cover  of  which  I  executed  a 
strategic  movement,  and  gained  my 
dressing-room. 

The  third  act  began,  and  ended 
triumphantly.  Plagio's  piece  was  a 
success;  and  my  dihut  a  hit  I 
went  home  that  night  under  an  en- 
gagement to  Horace  Beddoe  for  the 
remainder  of  his  season. 

*  I  thmk  I  fjEurly  earned  my  monoy, 
though  the  manager  was  liberal 
enough.  I  worked  hard,  and  didn't 
dislike  the  work;  played  all  sorts 
of  parts  and  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  sorts  of  people;  nved  a 
pleasant,  Bohemian  life,  and  didn't 
sigh  much  for  the  life  I  had  left  be- 
hind me.  My  confrhrea  fraternized 
after  a  bit,  when  they  got  used  to 
me,  Howard  Belverstone  and  all ; 
the  last  chiefly,  I  &ncy,  because  I 
resolutely  declined  the  flirtation 
which  Amy  Leycester,  his  adorata, 
wished  to  engage  me  in,  and  left 
that  field,  at  all  events,  quite  free  to 
hiuL  What  did  I  care  about  the 
Leycester's  eyes  when  I  had*  only 
eyes  for  my  little  Beatrice?  How 
could  I  be  anything  but  blind  to 
madame's  tolerably  undisguised  ad- 
vances when  I  was  in  hot  portfuit 
of  some  one  else?  for  that  was  ex- 
actly what  I  was  engaged  in;  it 
was  just  that  pursuit  that  made 
that  time  such  a  happy  c«e  to  me. 
I  had  found  out—she  had  told  me*- 
all  about  my  little  Frincesse  d^ 
pays^e.  She  toas  a  princess,  as  I 
had  guessed  directly  I  saw  her. 
There  was  as  good  blood  in  her 
pretty  l>lQa  veins  as  ran  in  my  own. 
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If  it  had  been  otherwise,  and  my 
own  prejudices  had  been  even 
fltronger  than  they  were,  it  would 
have  mattered  little.  I  loved  her, 
all  the  more  when  I  knew  how  it 
was  she  came  to  be  where  I  had 
foond  her.  I  had  nearly  hit  upon 
the  cause  that  night  I  had  walked 
home  smoking  the  big  CabaKa  and 
thinking  of  her.  Horace  Beddoe 
was  cognizant  thereof,  it  seemed. 
It  was  either  his  discretion,  or  some 
notion  that  I  might  be  wanting  to 
take  her  away  ffom  him,  the  best 
inginue  he  had  ever  had,  that  had 
made  him  fence  with  me  when  I 
spoke  to  him  of  her. 

'That  notion  of  his  tamed  oat  a 
correct  one.  I  did  want,  and  did 
mean,  to  take  her  away  from  him— 
to  take  her  to  myself,  if  she  would 
let  me.    One  day  I  told  her  sa 

'For  one  moment  I  held  her  in 
my  arms,  and  my  lips  held  her  lips. 
The  next,  she  had  broken  away  from 
me,  stretching  out  trembling  hands 
to  bar  me  back  from  her. 

'My  wife?  How  could  I  marry 
her?  I  should  go  back  by-and- 
by,  she  said,  to  the  world  I  had 
1^  Gould  I  take  her  with  me? 
Would  she  not  be  pointed  at,  spoken 
o^  as  one  who  had  no  right  to  be 
there?  Ooght  my  wife  to  be  liable 
to  this?  No;  for  my  own  sake  I 
must  go  back  alone,  leave  her,  and 
forget  her. 

'  I  told  her  I  would  never  go  back 
at  all  but  with  her,  and  I  pleaded 
hard.  But  she  could  be  hard  too, 
all  the  harder  that  she  loved  me. 
She  kept  out  of  my  sight  as  much 
as  she  could,  gave  me  no  word  but 
those  we  might  have  to  speak  to 
one  another— Hsuch  bitter  mockery 
some  of  them  seemed— on  the  staige; 
took  duenna-escort,  no  longer  mine, 
home  at  night;  hrrf^  half-broke  her 
little  heart,  and  was  utterly  merci- 
less to  me.  It  was  no  longer  a  plea- 
sant time.  I  grew  savage  under 
my  punishment  at  last,  and,  the  day 
of  my  deliverance  finmi  my  bondage 
to  Beddoe  being  near  at  hand,  swore 
I  would  out  Cottonopolis  and  go 
away  from  her— the  devil  knew 
where. 

'  Mrs.  Leycester,  I  found  out  after- 
wards, had  a  good  deal  of  this  to 
answer  for.    In  her  spite,  or  her 


jealousy,  or  whatever  evil  feeling  it 
was,  she  set  things  afloat  concerning 
my  Beatrice  and  me  that  hardened 
the  girl's  heart  yet  more,  and  played 
the  very  mischief  with  the  course  of 
my  true  love.  However,  never 
mind  Mrs.  Leycester.  I  pass  over 
those  evil  days  and  come  to  the  last 
of  my  stay  in  Cottonopolis. 

'  Every  dead  wall  in  the  place  was 
covered  with  huge  posters,  wbere- 
from  he  who  ran  might  learn  that 
to-night  was  positively  the  con- 
cluding night  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Se- 
verne's  engagement,  and  that  that 
individual  would  play  Count  Priuli 
in  "  Betribution,*'  supported  by  the 
company. 

'Beddoe  had  chosen  the  piece, 
anticipating  it  would  prove  a  tre- 
mendous draw  after  the  light  come- 
dies we  had  l)een  fekvouring  our 
houses  with  of  late;  and  as  I  had 
played  Priuli  pas  ci  par  la  dozens  of 
times  and  liked  the  part,  I  made  no 
objection.  It  rather  suited  my  pre- 
sent frame  of  mind,  too;  and  I  went 
down  to  the  theatre  that  mommg 
for  a  final  rehearsal  very  much  the 
Count  indeed.  "  fietribution"  had 
been  very  liberally  mounted^an 
elaborate  "  set"  for  each  act--and  I 
could  hear  Melville  drilling  his  fel- 
lows over  the  intricate  working-into- 
plaoe  of  the  boudoir  and  mocmlit 
garden-scene  of  the  third  act,  which 
was  to  bring  down  the  house,  as  I 
made  my  way  through  the  white- 
washed, grave-smelling  passage  on 
to  the  back  of  the  stage. 

'As  I  came  down  towards  the 
rampe  I  could  hear  some  one  else— 
Horace  Beddoe,  Manager,  in  a  great 
rage,  and  using  strong  language 
with  unusual  freedom. 

'  "  What  the  devil  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this,  I  should  like  to  knowf* 
he  was  asking  everybody  within 
hearing,  apparently.  "HI!  staff 
and  nonsense!  She  played  well 
enough  last  night  for  her  own  bene- 
fit; and  now  Vm  to  believe  she*6 
ill?  Ksad— dliel—shecon'^be! 
It's  sheer  spite.  She  knows  she  can 
put  us  in  a  hole;  that  there  aint 
any  one  else  to  play  the  part;  and 
she's  ill  I  Tahl  ifssickening;  iti^ 
upon  my  soul !" 

'  And  Horace  Beddoe  swore  agaio» 
and  executed  a  short  pas  teul  en* 
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pressiye  of  fury  and  disgust  His 
last  twirl  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  me. 

' "  What's  the  row?"  I  asked. 

'"Bow?  Read  that,  sir  I"  He 
thrust  a  piece  of  paper  into  my  hand 
and  danced  off  again.  The  other 
people  looked  on>  impressed.  No 
ODe  had  ever  seen  Beddoe  in  snch  a 
state  before. 

'"Bead  that,  sir!  After  the  whole 
town's  been  billed  and  canvassed; 
after  we've  spent  Lord  knows  how 
mndh  on  thus  infernal  piece;  jnst 
when  we're  safe  to  make  the  greatest 
hit  we've  ever  made  here,  that 
woman  goes  and  says  she's  ill,  and 
can't  play,  and  sends  me  that  doc- 
tor's certifloatel  Ha!  hal"  And 
Horace  ground  his  teeth  severely. 

'There  it  was,  certainly.  An 
orthodox  document,  signed  by  some 
local  M.J).>  aud  setting  forth  that 
Mrs.  L^cester  was,  in  his,  the 
M.D.'s,  opinion,  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
Tmdariake  her  profiossional  duties 
that  evening. 

'  Now  Mra.  Ley  cester  was  to  have 
played  Clarisse  de  Beaupr^  to  my 
Count  The  performance  of  "Be- 
tribution"  that  night  was  now 
knocked  on  the  head. 

*"WeU,"  the  Manager  asked, 
''devilish  pleasant  state  of  things, 
am'tit?   mafstobedone?" 

'  Melville  had  come  down  by  this 
tune  from  his  carpenters' rehearsal 
Even  h&  clever  at  expedients  as  he 
was,  had  no  suggestion  to  make, 
but  stood  staring  blankly  at  his 
chief. 

'"It's  no  use,"  the  latter  said, 
after  a  Icmg  pause;  "we  can't  make 
her  play,  I  suppcxse,  and  we  can't 
play  the  piece  without  her,  con- 
found her  I  We  must  do  the  best 
we  can,  and  improvise  a  bill  some- 
how; and  yety  after  all  the  bother 

'"Yes,"  Melville  ohuned  in,  "it 
is  horribly  provoking.  Still  I  don't 
flee  how  we  can  do  it  without  her, 
as  you  say;  unless,"  he  broke  out, 
suddenly,   struck  with  a  brilliant 

idea, "  unless .     By  Jove  I  the 

very  thing!" 

' "  What  ?"  Beddoe  asked,  eagerly, 
"  what's  the  very  thing  ?" 

'"  Get  Miss  Fane  to  play  Clarisse^" 
Melville    zetumed,    triumphantly. 


"She'd  do  it !— do  it  better  than  Mrs. 
L.,  I'll  swear.  And  there'll  be  time 
for  her  to  run  through  a  rehearsal 
this  morning.  She's  a  quick  study, 
and  clever.  She'll  pick  up  the  part 
at  once;  and  you  can  have  a  line  in 
the  bills  asking  their  kind  indul- 
gence—moment's notice — that  sort 
of  thing.    Don't  you  see  ?" 

'The  Manager's  fisu»  brightened 
at  once. 

'"You're  right,  Melville,"  he 
said;  "capital  notion!  Yes;  she'd 
do  it  She's  a  &vourite  with  'em, 
and  she'd  pull  us  all  through— if 
she  can  get  the  lines  in  time." 

' "  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  that," 
the  other  returned,  confidently. 
"Shell  be  letter-perfect;  only 
there's  no  time  to  lose :  I'll  send  for 
her  at  once." 

'  And  Melville  hurried  away. 

'  The  Manager  rubbed  his  hands, 
his  equanimity  quite  restored. 

'"The  very  thing,  ain't  it?" he 
asked,  turning  to  me,  who  had  been 
quite  silent  during  the  colloquy. 

' "  Yes,"  I  answered,  as  coolly  as 
I  could.  Melville's  proposition  had 
sent  such  a  strange  thrill  of  plea- 
sure through  me  &at  I  could  have 
hugged  the  stage-manager  then  and 
there.  My  last  night,  and  Beatrice 
Fane  for  my  Clarisse ! 

' "  Ha!"  Horace  continued,  "when 
Mrs.  L.  hears  this,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  we  have  her  down  here  again 
quite  recovered  and  ready  to  go  on. 
She  thought  we  couldn't  do  without 
her.  When  she  finds  we  can,  she'll 
be  ready  \o  howl  with  vexation  at 
having  given  such  a  part  uj)  to 
another  woman,  who'll  play  it  a 
deuced  sight  better,  I  believe,  and 
who  shali  play  it  now,  whatever 
happens,  by  jingo!" 

*The  manager  kept  his  oath;  it 
was  Beatrice  Fane  who  played  the 
Gounfs  Clarisse  that  night 

'She  appeared  presently  in  re- 
sponse to  Melville's  hasty  summons. 
A  quick  flush  crossed  her  pale  face 
when  they  told  her  what  they  wanted 
of  her,  but  she  agreed  at  once. 

'The  last  rehearsal  began,  the 
only  one  Clarisse  would  get  She 
hardly  needed  that  An  old,  worn, 
much-scored,  La(^s  Acting  Edition 
of  the  piece  I  had  missed  of  late 
hadn't  been  days  in  her  hands  for 
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nothing.  She  gave  sncb  a  reading 
of  the  part  as  quite  astounded  Ho- 
race Beddoe. 

' "  She  ought  to  have  had  this  line 
before,"  he  said  to  Melville.  "  The 
Leyoester  can't  hold  a  candle  to  her. 
Shell  do  something  to-night,  the 
little  one  will  That  third  act  will 
electrify  'em— electrify  'em,  sir  I" 

'I  knew  that  too.  Even  those 
hons  bourgeois  must  catch  something 
of  the  fire  that  made  the  little  handS 
that  clung  to  me  bum  and  throb. 
My  Glarisse  was  shivering  with 
fever.  Madame  de  Beaupre  was 
likely  to  be  only  too  reaL 

'That  long,  wearisome  rehearsal 
ended  at  last.  She  drew  her  cloak 
about  her  and  moved  away.  I  fol- 
lowed, in  time  to  see  her  sink  down 
npon  a  sofa  that  stood  ready  to  be 
moTed  on  for  the  opening  scene. 

'"Beatrice!  what  is  it?  You  are 
ill?" 

'She  looked  up,  so  pale,  poor 
child. 

'"Only  tired/'  she  said.  "But 
don't  be  afraidL  I  shall  be  quite 
strong  to-night  The  Count  shan't 
find  his  Glarisse  wanting,  I  promise 
you." 

' "  Don't  talk  like  thai  You  are 
ill.    You  shan't  play  this!" 

' "  I  wiU  play  it  I  I  wouldn*t  give 
it  up  for  the  world  I    After  she  flung 

it  up 1   Ah!  how  glad  I  am! 

She  wanted  to  rob  you  of  a  last  suc- 
cess; but  you  will  have  it,  and  I 
shall  have  helped  you.  I  could  al« 
most  forgive  her!"  she  muttered. 

'"Forgive her  what?" 

' "  Nothing.  I  didn't  know  what 
I  was  saying.  And  now  I  shall  go 
home  and  rest ;  it  won't  do  to  break 
down  to-m'ght,  you  know." 

'  All  she  said  had  been  spoken  in 
the  strange,  feverish  excitement  that 
had  come  upon  her  during  the  last 
few  hours,  since  she  knew  she  was 
to  be  my  Glarisse. 

'I  drew  her  oloak  closer  about 
ber  as  she  rose. 

'"Thanks,"  she  said;  "and  now 
au  revoir.  Monsieur  le  Gomte  1"  She 
was  going.   I  sprang  after  her. 

'"Let  me  take  you,  Beatrice,  for 
the  last  time!" 

'  She  stopped  and  tunied,  laugh- 
ing. The  soft  laughter  jarred  on 
me. 


•"Well,  come^  then,"  she  anr 
swered;  "for  the  lost  time.  Take 
me!" 

'  Through  the  whitewashed  pas- 
sage, heavy  with  grave-yard  odours, 
into  the  street,  chilly  with  autumn 
rain. 

'  Walking  beside  her  as  she  hurried 
along,  I  pleaded  my  cause  with  her 
yet  once  more.  She  would  not  listen ; 
talked  wildly  of  this  and  that ;  then, 
suddenly  turning  on  me,  called  me 
cruel  to  speak  so  to  her.  Why 
would  I  torture  her?  what  had  sl^ 
done  ?  What  I  wanted  oould  never 
be;  she  had  told  me  why  before. 
After  to-night  I  should  go  back  to 
my  proper  place,  and  leave  her 
where  I  had  found  her^  and  forget 
her. 

'  And  with  that  bitter  word  on  her 
lips  she  was  gone.  I  had  failed 
again.  The  girl's  pride  was  stronger 
than  her  love  for  me;  there  was  an 
end. 

'  I  wandered  about  under  the  rain, 
smoking,  I  remember,  hard  all  the 
time,  till  I  had  to  go  bock  to  the 
theatre  and  dress. 

'  When  I  got  there  the  onrtain 
was  down  on  the  first  piece;  they 
were  "setting"  Madame  da  Pom- 
menar's  salon  for  our  first  act  Mel- 
ville was  superintending,  dressed  fiir 
Morisset;  Beddoe,  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  was  pervading  the  stage 
and  vnngs  generally. 

' "  Tremendous  house  I"  he  fityond 
time  to  say  to  me;  "all  eurious 
about  the  new  Glarisse,  I  hear.  Look 
sharp,  my  boy,  and  dress.  We  shall 
ring  up  in  ten  minutes." 

'  I  waited  about  a  little  while 
longer,  thinking  I  might  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her  before  we  b^;an;  but 
she  kept  close  in  her  dressiag^^zoom. 

'  The  orchestra  rattled  its  death- 
rattle.  I  knew  the  curtain  had  risen 
by  the  roar  of  applause  that  greeted 
my  Glarisse  as  she  eame  down  with 
Madame  de  Pommenars  to  the  Ibot- 
lights.  Then  came  a  knock  at  my 
door,  and  the  Toioe  of  the  call-boy 
outside.  The  next  moment  I  had 
made  my  ^ntiy  through  the  centre 
folding-doors  of  the  salon.  She  had 
to  turn  and  see  me— she  alone.  To 
turn,  and  stand  there  with  her  ^es 
on  mine,  stricken  dumb  and  motion- 
less at  a  sign  from  m^  while  the 
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other  people  chattered.  White,  al- 
most haggard  in  its  feverish  emo- 
tion, her  fEkce  seemed  not  her  fiaxse, 
but  the  real  woman's.  With  the 
first  words  I  si)oke  to  Morisset  my 
own  self-consciotumess  went  from 
me;  I  was  myself  no  longer;  was 
the  man  I  played.  The  Gottonopo- 
litani  saw  a  Connt  and  a  Glarisae 
that  night,  at  all  events,  who  weren't 
acting.  The  sight  of  her  so  changed, 
my  love  for,  my  wrath  against,  her 
other  self,  strung  my  nerves  in  a 
terrible  tension  I  had  never  felt  be- 
fora  All  passed  as  in  a  dream.  As 
in  a  dream  I  heard  my  own  voice 
and  hers;  the  voices  of  the  ottier 
people;  Beddoe's  speaking  to  me 
now  and  then  when  I  came  off;  the 
voice  of  the  crammed  honso,  that 
grew  loader  and  louder  each  time 
the  act^rop  fell.  Her  hands  when 
they  touched  mine,  were  now  chill 
as  ice,  now  hot  as  &e.  The  fever  of 
ezcitconent,  the  passion  she  had  becoi 
trying  to  fight  down,  the  knowledge 
that  Qiese  two  hours  were  to  be  our 
last  together,  transformed  her  for 
the  time.  To  you  two  that  trans- 
formation, so  absolute,  so  utter, 
would  have  been  sometlung  fearful, 
as  I  said  just  now:  It  startled  our 
audience  into  enthusiasm,  that 
waxed  wilder  and  wilder  every  mo- 
ment 

*Tou  know  the  piece;  you  may 
guess  how  our  scenes  went  We 
have  two  in  the  first  act — between 
the  man  with  a  vengeance  and  the 
neglected  girl-wife  of  that  gay  pro- 
fligate, De  Beaupr6,  for  whom  retri- 
bution to  match  his  crime  is  prepar- 
ing. What  that  retribution  is,  you 
b^in  to  gather  when  Morisset  Ima 
left  the  pair  alone  a  moment  No 
love  in  his  tone  whom  she  is  learn- 
ing to  love,  despite  all— to  love,  even 
while  she  shrinks  from  him  in  a 
vague  terror.  But  a  deadly  hato 
when  he  speaks  of  her  husband; 
who,  he  tells  her,  is  deceiviug  her 
to-night,  as  he  did  yesterday,  as  he 
will  to-morrow.  She  asks  for  proof 
in  one  breath,  and  then  in  the  next 
denies  desperately  that  what  he  says 
can  be. 

'  The  proofs  are  ready  when  she 
chooses,  he  answers;  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  her  promise  to  receive  them 
and  him,  alone;  on  those  muttered 


words  of  his,  that  tell  her  whole 
story,  as  he  watches  her  off,  and 
crushes  the  broken  fan  in  his  cruel 
hand— "She's  mine  at  last!  Bm 
heart  is  in  my  gripe  1" 

*  The  two  brothers  meet  in  the 
next  act,  and  you  hear  Bodolphe  de 
Momac's  story  in  detail.  Presently 
comes  De  Beaupr^,  to  chatter  aod 
laugh  over  the  little  conjugal  lesson 
he  is  going  to  give  his  wife;  sits 
there,  playing  his  foeman's  game 
perfectly ;  uncovering  himself  in  soch 
tranquil  unconsciousness  of  the 
deadly  blade  that  is  even  now 
poised  to  striki)— the  blade  you  see 
in  De  Momac's  hand  when  the  other 
is  gone*  the  good,  patient  sword 
you  see  iiim  kiss. 

'The  curtain  rises  on  the  third 
act  The  scene  is  Madame  de 
Beaupr^'s  boudoir.  The  windows 
look  upon  a  moonlit  garden.  Clansso 
sits  there  alone,  thinking  of  that 
dark,  stem  man  who  is  coming  there 
to-m*ght  at  her  summons — ^thinkicg 
of  him,  and  trembling  for  herself. 
What  does  she  care  for  the  boy 
Victor's  boy's  love  when  ho  pleads 
to  her?  That  love,  soon  to  be  sealed 
with  his  life,  never  touches  her ;  the 
boy's  warning  only  rouses  icy  wrath 
against  himself,  for  the  Count's 
Clarisse  is  under  the  spell  he  has 
breathed  upon  her. 

Yet  she  can  struggle  against  it, 
once  more,  desperately.  De  Beau- 
pr^  is  gone ;  that  mock-melodramatic 
letter  of  adieu  she  saw  him  write  is 
in  her  hand,  with  the  miniature  of 
herself  that  was  enclosed  in  it  She 
is  again  alone,  and  the  time  of 
Priuh's  coming  is  very  near.  The 
garden  gate  by  which  he  is  to  enter 
is  left  open.  If  he  found  it  shut — 
locked?  The  wall  is  too  high  to 
dimb.  Yes;  she  will  prevent  his 
coming.  She  will  see  him  in  broad 
daylight,  when— when  it  will  be 


She  waits  —  white,  and  with 
strained  eyes  and  ears— while  Bap- 
tiste  locks  the  garden  gate,  and 
brings  her  the  key.  Then  she  sinks 
down,  shivering,  but  with  the  deep 
sigh  of  a  great  relief  "  Safe  for  to- 
night, at  least,"  she  mutters.  And 
at  that  moment  the  man  she  dreads 
and  loves  so  strangely  is  standing 
on  the  balcony  outside  the  window. 
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with  the  pole  moonlight  on  him^ 
wfttching  her. 

'  He  opens  the  window,  and  comes 
down  towards  her,  so  softly  that  she 
never  hears  him.  Yet  she  feels  as 
if  his  eyes  were  on  her  now.  Slowly, 
shndderingly,  she  turns  her  head, 
and  sees  hun. 

'"Ahr 

'Not  a  scream,  for  he  lifts  his 
hand  to  stop  her,  but  a  low,  famt 
moan,  as  she  cowers  down  before 
him. 

'And  then  begins  the  great  scene 
in  the  piece— at  least  oar  great  scene 
that  night 

'  The  silent,  breathless  honse  hnng 
on  every  woid  of  it,  utterly  carried 
away  by  the  strange  reality  of  what 
was  passing  before  their  eyes. 

'  I,  like  the  real  man,  spoke  out  of 
a  love  I  thought  lost ;  the  hot,  bitter 
words  put  into  the  Count's  mouth 
came  hotly  and  bitterly  enough  from 
mine. 

'  And  that  child  there,  with  the 
fashion  of  her  face  all  changed,  with 
a  wild  broken  voice  I  could  not  re- 
cognise, with  a  helpless  wringing  of 
her  little  hands,  was  crouching  at 
my  feet— was  dragging  herself  on 
h^  Imees  towards  me,  praying  me 
to  spare  her. 

'Yes;  I  would  go,  if  she  bode 
me. 

'"Not  in  anger."  And  her  arms 
were  stretched  out  passionately  to 
stay  me.  And  I  stop,  and  take  the 
hot  hands  in  mine.  Ah  I  and  hold 
them  still,  for  she  is  quite  powerless 
now,  when  I  tell  her  what  my  love 
for  her  must  bring  upon  her. 

'  Quite  powerless  she  lies  there : 
her  &te  must  be  what  I  will.  Ana 
I  grasp  my  vengeance  at  last 

'  A  step  on  the  stairs  without— De 
Beanpr^'s.  In  another  moment  he 
will  be  in  the  room,  and  she  will  be 
lost  And  then— the  child  is  so 
helpless  and  so  innocent — comes  a 
tardy  pity  for  her  *  and  the  Count 
loosens  his  hold  and  lets  his  revenge 
slip,  and  leaves  her. 

'  And  on  him,  as  he  stands  for  a 
moment,  dark  in  the  moonlight, 
looking  through  the  open  window 
from  IJbe  balcony;  on  her,  as  she 
falls  sobbing  hysterically  into  her 
husband's  aims,  tiie  act-drop  de- 
scends. 


'  A  thunderclap  broke  the  breath- 
less silence  in  the  front;  peal  after 
peal  of  passionate  applause  rolled 
round  the  house.  It  Toee  en  masssg 
and  called  for  her  again  and  again. 

'  When  I  had  made  my  way  round 
from  the  back  on  to  the  stage,  I 
found  her  with  a  little  group  about 
her,  lying  half  unconscious  in  the 
fauteuil,  where  she  had  slipped  from 
Belverstone's  arms. 

'The  manager  was  standing  a 
little  apart,  looking  excited,  and  a 
little  fnghtened. 

' "  It's  been  too  much  for  her,  that 
last  scene,"  he  said  to  me.  "She 
flung  herself  into  the  part  a  little 
too  far.  I'm  afraid  she's  fainted. 
But,  by  Jove  I  she  electrified  'em, 
didn't  she  ?    I  said  she  would." 

'I  pushed  my  way  with  scant 
ceremony  through  the  group.  One 
of  the  women  vras  bathmg  my 
Clarisse's  forehead  with  eau-de- 
Cologne  and  water ;  the  others  stood 
looking  on  helplessly.  I  cared  little 
enough  now  for  their  presenoa  I 
bent  over  my  poor  pale  darling,  and 
called  her  by  her  name,  and  said- 
God  knows  what,  but  words  that 
brought  her  back  to  life  again,  any- 
how. 

'  Beddoe  hurried  up. 

« "Better,  Miss  Fane?"  he  asked. 
"  That's  right  Tou  were  magnifi- 
cent—played only  too  well.  Take 
her  on,"  he  whispered  to  me; 
"they're  yelling  for  you  both  like 
mad.  They'll  pull  the  house  down 
if  they  don't  see  her." 

'"Let  them,"  I  answered,  sa- 
vagely. And  then,  as  I  drew  her 
hand  under  my  arm—"  Let  me  take 
you  away  from  this,  Beatrice— take 
you  home.    Tou  shan't  go  on  I" 

'"Take  her  away!  Shan't  go 
on!"  Beddoe  repeated,  in  high 
wrath.  "Perhaps  youll  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  what  the  devil 
you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Seveme.  Tm 
master  here,  I  think." 

'And  Horace  Beddoe  raged  awBj 
for  some  little  time,  I  believe:  I 
neither  heard  nor  replied  to  hioL 
The  cries  for  her  in  the  front  grew 
iiercer  every  moment.  Melville 
hurried  back  to  us  from  the  promp- 
ter's wing. 

'"Now,  Miss  Eane,"  he  said,  in 
his  sharp,  business-like  tone;  **ikej 
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wUl  see  yoiL  The  piece  can't  go  on 
till  you've  shown." 

'I  broke  out  with  something  that 
made  Melyille  etaie,  and  the  Ma- 
nager was  wild.  But  she  answered, 
drawing  her  hand  from  my  arm  as 
she  spdte — 

'"I  am  quite  ready.  Will  you 
take  me  on,  Mr.  Seyeme  ?*'  And  as 
she  walked,  quite  firmly,  down  to 
the  side — "  the  play  must  be  played 
out,  you  know." 

*  ijtd  I  did  lead  her  on  to  reoeire 
her  ovation,  hardly  knowing  that  I 
was  doing  so;  and  the  play  was 
played  out. 

'  But  when  my  Glarisse  knelt  pre- 
sently over  De  Beaupr6  in  the  last 
scene,  with  the  last  words  she  had  to 
speak,  the  fictitious  strength  that 
had  supported  her  till  then  went 
firom  her,  and  she  fell  back  all  cold 
and  lifeless. 

'The  Gottonopolitani  never  saw 
her  again.    She  was  quite  deaf  to 


all  thehr  clamour  for  her;  and 
Beddoe  had  to  go  before  them  to  ex- 
plain. 

'  It  was  many  a  long,  anxious  day 
before  she  knew  my  Toice  again. 
That  night  had  been  too  much  for 
her;  fever  fastened  on  her,  and 
nearly  robbed  me  of  my  darling— 
for  mine  she  was ;  I  heard  it  from 
her  own  lips  by-and-by,  when  my 
love  had  conquered  her. 

*  Horace  Beddoe  lost  his  best  tn* 
genve,  and  I  won  my  wifs.  The  Dad 
ran  mad  for  a  certain  time  when  he 
heard  of  it,  and  cast  me  off  for  ever ; 
that  is,  till  he  saw  my  Glarisse,  and 
heard  her  story.  Then  the  dear  old 
boy  went  down  before  her  in  the 
most  abject  manner,  forgave  all  my 
iniquities,  and  carried  us  both  away 
down  to  Chevening. 

'And  so  ends  my  love  story. 
Claude  is  past  praying  for ;  but  oh, 
my  cy  nical-snulmg  Monti,  may  yours 
end  as  fiurly  V 
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IN  the  year  1859,  the  Irish  militia 
regiment  in  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  hold  a  commission  was 
disembodied;  but,  as  a  reward  for 
our  distinguished  services  at  Forts- 
mouth,  where  we  mounted  guard 
daily  on  the  dockyards  for  more 
than  twelve  months,  each  subaltern 
was  presented  with  a  gratnity  of  six 
months*  pay— a  boon  that  must  haye 
been  highly  appreciated  at  the  time 
by  our  muoh-enduiing  and  long- 
sufiiering  tailors,  into  whose  pockets 
most  of  the  money,  in  the  end, 
found  its  way. 

Dick  Mannsel,  the  senior  lieu- 
tenant, and  myself  were  cousins, 
and  (as  the  old  chief  never  lost  a 
chance  of  telling  us  when  we  got 
into  trouble)  'always  hunted  in 
couples.'  Our  fietther's  allowance 
had  been  liberal.  We  were  free  from 
debt— that  'Old  Man  of  the  Sea,' 
which  too  often  hangs  like  a  mill- 
stone about  the  British  subaltern's 
neck— «nd,  finding  ourselves  at 
liberty,  as  a  matter  of  course  deter- 
mined to  go  off  somewhere  and  get 
rid  of  our  pay  together.  Much  beer 
and  tobacco  was  consumed  in  the 


various  'corobberys'  held  to  talk 
the  matter  ove^;  and  at  length  it 
was  decided  that  we  should  take  a 
lodge  at  a  small  watering-place, 
well  known  to  both,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Irelflmd,  and  there 
abide  until  something  better  turned 
up. 

I  don't  think,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  could  have  made  a  much 
better  choice.  The  salmon  and  sea- 
fishing  were  excellent;  when  tbo 
shooting  season  came  round,  most 
of  the  moors  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  free  to  us.  The  summer  had 
been  unusually  hot ;  we  were  tired 
of  town  life,  and  longing  to  divest 
ourselves  of  the  'war  paint,'  'bury 
the  hatchet,'  and  get  away  to  some 
quiet  bay  in  the  Atlantic,  where  wo 
could  do  what  seemed  right  in 
our  own  eyes,  free  from  the  eternal 
pipeclay  and  conventionalities  with 
which  we  had  been  hampered.  'Last, 
not  least,'  at  a  ball  given  before  the 
regiment  left  Ireland,  we  had  met 
two  girls,  sisters,  who  usnally  spent 
the  season  there,  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  I  bcheve  they  had  hit 
us  so  hard  we  were 'crippled'  from 
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flying  Tory  fax,  Eo,  after  an  im- 
partial distributioii  of  the  regimental 
plate,  and  a  rather  seTere  night  at 
mess,  to  finish  the  remains  of  the 
cellar,  we  bade  farewell  to  oar  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  found  ourselyes 
once  more  in '  dear  old  dirt»y  Dublin/ 
en  route  for  the  south. 

One  evening,  about  six  weeks  after 
our  arrival  at  Aunaghmore,  we  were 
lying  on  the  cliffs,  watching  the 
trawlers  as  they  drifted  slowly  up 
with  the  tida  The  day  had  been 
dark  and  misty,  with  some  thunder 
fiELr  out  at  sea;  but  it  cleared  up 
as  the  sun  went  down,  and  I  was 
pointing  out  to  Dick,  who  had  been 
unusually  silent,  the  remarkable 
likeness  between  the  sceDe  before 
us  and  one  of  Turner's  best-known 
pictures,  when  he  interrupted  me 
suddenly,  saying — 

Til  tell  you  a  story,  Frank.  When 
a  boy,  I  remember  starting  one 
morning  with  poor  Ferguson  (the 
owner  of  Harkaway)  to  ride  one  of 
his  horses  in  a  private  match.  We 
took  a  short  cut  across  an  old  moun- 
tain road,  and  coming  out  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  which  commanded 
one  of  the  finest  views  in  Ireland, 
I  pulled  up  my  horse  to  call 
Ferguson's  attention  to  it  ''For 
heaven's  sake,  sir,"  he  said,  im- 
patiently, "  think  on  something  that 
will  do  you  good."  And  just  at  this 
moment  old  man,  I  feel  half  inclined 
to  agree  with  him.  How  much 
money  have  you  left?' 

Without  speaking,  I  handed  him 
my  purse,  the  contents  of  which 
he  counted  slowly  over,  saying, '  I 
think  we  shall  have  enough.' 

'  Enough  for  what?'  I  asked. 

<  For  a  ball,'  he  replied,  coolly. 
'The  people  here  have  been  very 
civil  to  us,  and  we  owe  them  some 
return.  There  are  plenty  of  girls 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  make  a 
very  good  one:  men  are  scarce;  but 
we  can  ask  the  "Plungers"  over 
from Barracks.  Besides,  I  pro- 
mised Emily  last  night,  and  there's 
no  getting  out  of  it.' 

1  ventured  mildly  to  suggest  that 
the  regiment  didn't  get  out  of  the 
last  under  a  couple  of  hundred,  and 
that  we  had  not  half  that  between 
us. 

'A(y  dear   fellow,'  be    replied. 


'  this  is  quite  another  aSfair  alto- 
gether. We  can  borrow  the  Club 
archery  tent  for  a  ball-room.  There 
are  many  things,  game,  &c.,  to  be  bad 
for  nothing  heie.  My  sisters  are 
coming  over  on  a  visit;  they  will  look 
after  the  details.  It  will  be  a  great 
success,  and  we  shall  only  have 
wine  and  lights  to  pay  for.' 

'And  how  fiur,'  I  asked,  with  a 
shght  sneer,  '  will  the  money  left 
go  in  getting  those,  not  to  speak  of 
other  essentials  that  must  be  pro- 
vided?* 

'I  have  arranged  all  that  as  well,' 
answered  Dick,  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  thoroughly  mastered 
the  subject  '  The  races  here  come 
off  the  end  of  August  There  is  a 
50Z.  Plate  to  be  run  for  on  the  fiat, 
and  a  steeple-chase  as  well.  I  know 
all  the  horses  likely  to  start  With 
one  exception  (Father  B.'s)  ours 
can  give  them  a  stone  for  either 
event  The  priest  can't  run  his 
horse:  the  new  bishop  has  been 
down  on  him.  We  can  send  for 
ours:  plenty  of  time  for  a  rough 
preparation.  Thanks  to  the  hot 
weather,  and  that  confounded  drill, 
you  can  still  ride  eleven  stone. 
There  now,  what  more  do  you 
want?  Gome  along  to  the  lodge, 
and  we  will  talk  the  matter  over 
comfortably.' 

I  certainly  had  my  misgivings 
as  to  the  practicability  of  Dick's 
scheme,  but  knew  him  too  long  and 
well  to  doubt  his  attempting  it  at 
all  events.  I  could,  of  course,  refuse 
to  join,  and  leave  him  to  his  own 
devices ;  but  we  had  pulled  through 
too  many  scrapes  together  for  that 
To  do  him  justice,  he  generolly  suc- 
ceeded in  whatever  he  undertook; 
and  whether  it  was  owing  to  his 
eloquence,  some  of  his  fother's  old 
claret,  or  both  combined,  befoie  we 
separated  that  night  I  had  entered 
heart  and  soul  into  his  plans. 

We  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
our  preparations.  Within  a  week 
the  horses  had  arrived ;  then  Dick's 
sisters^two  fine,  light-neaited  girls, 
full  of  fun  and  mischief,  came  over. 
After  that  there  was  no  rest  for  m& 
No  unhappy  adjutant  of  a  newly- 
embodied  militia  or  volunteer  regi- 
ment ever  had  more,  or  a  greater 
variety  of  work  on  hand.    Soniise 
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generally  found  me  in  the  saddle, 
giying  me  hoises  a  gallop  on  the 
8and»--a  perfonnanoe  which  had  to 
be  repeated  twice  dming  the  day, 
Dick's  weight,  some  sixteen  stone, 
preventing  him  from  giving  me  any 
assistance.  I  was  overhead  in  love, 
besides,  and  fonr  hoars  at  least  had 
to  be  devoted  to  the  object  of  my 
afifections.  We  kept  open  honse; 
game  and  fidi  had  to  be  pro- 
vided  for  the  larder,  and  the  girls 
were  always  wanting  someihing  or 
other  from  the  neignbouring  town, 
which  they  declared  only  I  conld 
get:  so  between  all,  my  time  was 
folly  occupied,  and  seemed  to  fly. 

If  Mr.  Mill's  bill  for  giving  ladies 
the  franchise  had  been  in  force  then 
I  think  Dick  and  myself  would  have 
had  a  fiur  chance  of  representing 
the  conniy.  80  soon  as  onr  inten- 
tion to  give  a  race  ball  was  known,  we 
became  the  most  popular  men  in 
it.  Offers  of  supplies  and  assistance 
came  pouring  in  from  all  quarters. 
Plate,  china,  and  glass  arrived  so  fast> 
and  in  such  quantities,  the  lodge 
could  not  contain  them,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  pitch  the  tent  As  the 
time  drew  near,  the  preparation  and 
bustle  increased  tenfold.  Our  life 
was  one  continual  pic-nic  From 
early  morning  until  late  at  night, 
the  house  was  crowded  with  girls, 
langhing,  flirting,  tiying  on  ball- 
dresises,  and  assisting  in  the  deco- 
rating of  the  tent.  We  never  thought 
of  sitting  down  to  dinner,  but  took 
it  where,  when,  and  how  we  could. 
Ay  de  mi!  I  have  been  in  some 
hospitable  houses  since,  where  the 
owner  kept  ditfs,  and  prided  them- 
selves, not  unjustly,  on  the  quality 
of  tibeir  cellars;  but  I  never  en- 
joyed anything  so  much,  and,  I 
fear,  never  shidl,  as  those  scrambling 
dinners,  though  the  bill  of  fiue  often 
consisted  of  cold  grouse,  washed 
down  by  a  tankard  of  beer— taken, 
too,  standing  in  the  comer  of  a 
pantry,  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
pretty  girls,  all  of  them  engaged  in 
teasing  and  administering  to  my 
wants. 

Early  one  morning,  about  a  week 
before  the  races  were  to  come  off,  I 
was  engaged  as  usual,  exercising 
Dick's  hunter  on  the  course,  when, 
at  a  little  distance,  I  saw  a  horso  in 


body-olothes,  cantering  along  with 
that  easy  stride  i)eculiar  to  thorough- 
breds. For  some  time  the  rider  ap- 
peared anxious  to  avoid  me,  in- 
creasing the  pace  as  I  came  near, 
until  the  animal  I  rode,  always  head- 
strong, broke  away  and  soon  ranged 
alongside. 

'  Whose  horse  is  that?'  linquired 
of  the  groom. 

'  My  master's,  yer  honour,'  he  re- 
plied, without  a  smile,  slackening 
his  pace  at  the  same  time,  as  mine 
raced  past. 

When  I  succeeded  in  pulling  up 
again,  the  fellow  was  galloping 
away,  in  another  direction.  I  had 
seen  enough,  however:  there  was 
no  mistaking  those  flat,  sinewy 
logs.  So,  setting  the  horse's  head 
straight  for  the  lodge,  I  went  up 
to  Dick's  roouL  He  was  in  bed, 
but  awake;  and  though  his  &ce 
slightly  lengthened  when  I  told 
him  I  was  certain  the  priest's  horse 
had  arrived,  he  answered  eooUy 
enough— 

'You  need  not  look  so  serious, 
Frank ;  at  the  worst,  it  is  only  a 
case  of  selling  "  Madman,"  and  I 
have  had  a  good  offer  for  him.  It 
is  too  bad  of  the  priest,  though,  to 
spoil  our  little  game.  They  told  me 
the  bishop  had  sat  on  him ;  but  of 
course  he  will  run  in  another  name. 
I  should  have  known  an  old  fox 
like  that  would  have  more  than  one 
earth.  He  won't  be  able  to  go  in 
for  the  double  evenly  that  is  certain. 
His  horse  can't  jump.  Tli^  steeple- 
chase is  ours;  so  come  and  have  a 
swim.  After  breakfast  we  will  seo 
what  can  be  done.' 

Unfortunately  there  was  no  help 
for  it  The  priest's  horse  had  carried 
off  a  Queen's  Plate  at  the  Gurragh, 
and,  safe  and  well  at  the  post,  could 
win  as  he  pleased.  It  was  too  late 
for  us  to  draw  back,  however,  even 
if  we  were  disposed  that  way.  The 
invitations  for  the  ball  (which  was 
to  come  off  the  night  of  the  races) 
were  out.  So,  consoling  ourselves 
as  well  as  it  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  we  continued  our 
preparations,  looking  well  after  the 
horses,  determined  not  to  throw 
away  a  chance. 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  alone. 
The  day  before  the  race,  so  ardently 
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looked  forward  to,  arriyed  at  last. 
I  had  been  engaged  in  unpacking 
the  flowers  that  were  arriying  all 
the  afternoon  &om  the  neighbonr- 
iog  conseryatories,  while  Dick  was 
amusing  himself  brewing  cold  punch 
in  the  lodge.  The  girls  were  oat 
walking;  and,  when  my  work  was 
oyer,  I  took  a  stroll  along  the  beach 
to  meet  them.  Up  to  this  time  the 
weather  had  been  glorious;  such  a 
smnmer  and  autumn  as  few  oould 
remember:  but  now  I  saw,  with 
some  anxiety,  there  was  eyeiy  ap- 
pearance of  an  un&yourable  change. 
Although  not  a  breath  of  wind 
stirred,  the  gionndHBwell  broke  hea- 
yily  on  the  bar,  and  there  was  a 
greenish  look  in  the  sky  where  the 
sun  was  setting,  that  boded  no  good. 
The  curlews  were  unusually  noisy, 
their  clear  shrill  whistle  resounding 
on  all  sides,  and  large  f  ocks  of  sea- 
birds  were  flying  in  towards  the 
land.  A  fishing-boat  had  just  made 
fast  to  the  pier,  and  the  owner  came 
forward  to  meet  me. 

'  What  luck  this  eyening,  Bar- 
ney?'I  inquired. 

'Justmidd]in',yer  honour.  There's 
a  dozen  of  lobsters,  a  John  Dory, 
and  a  turbot  I'll  send  them  to 
the  lodga  The  oysters  went  up 
this  mormng— iligant  ones,  they 
wor;  raal  jewels.' 

'All  right,  Barney— what  do  yon 
think  of  the  weather?' 

'Sorra  one  of  me  likes  it,  at  all. 
Them  thieyes  of  seals  are  roUin' 
about  like  purposes,  and  it  isn't  for 
nothin'.they  do  that  sama  It'll  be 
a  Ballintogher  wind,  too,  before 
long,  I'm  thinkin'.' 

'  A  what  ?'  I  exclaimed. 

'The  very  question  the  captin 
axed  my  brother.  It  was  the  first 
time  iyer  he  went  to  say,  and  they 
wor  lyin'  somewhere  oflf  Afrikay. 
The  captin  was  walkin'  the  qnar- 
ter^deck,  when  my  brother  comes 
up  to  him,  and  says,  "  Captain  Les- 
lie, you  had  better  shorten  sail." 

* "  Why  so  ?"  ses  the  captin,  yery 
sharp. 

'^'Bekase  ifs  a  Ballintogher 
wind." 

' "  And  what  the  d— 1  wind  may 
thatl^r' 

'  "  Oh  murther !"  ses  my  brother. 
**  There  you  are,  wandherin'  about 


the  world  all  yer  life,  and  didn't 
hear  of  a  Ballintogher  wind,  when 
there  isn't  a  gossoon  in  my  conn- 
thry  doesn't  know  the  Tillage  it 
oomes  from,  an'  that  it  niyer 
brought  anything  but  cowld  storm 
and  misforthin'  along  with  it" 

'  Well,  with  that,  they  all  tuk  to 
laughin'  like  to  split  t^r  sides  at 
my  brother,  an*  the  captin,  he 
towld  him  to  go  forrid  and  mind 
his  work;  but  faith,  th^y  womt 
laughin*  two  hours  afther,  when  the 
ship  rowled  the  masts  out  of  her,  and 
they  wor  wracked  among  the  faay^ 
thens.  But  wind  or  no  wind,  yer 
honour,  I  suppose  the  raees  wili 
come  off?' 

'So  I  hear,  Barney.' 

'  I'm  towld  ihere^s  to  be  a  fight 
between  the  Flahertys  and  the 
O'Donnells;  but  shure  ay  the 
priesfs  there,  it's  no  use  foot  than  to 
try: 

'  Why  not,  Barney?' 

'He's  mighty  handy  with  a  hunt- 
ing-whip, an'  has  got  a  bad  corse 
besides.  Hehot  Mick$yBeyineoyer 
the  head,  for  tryin'  to  rise  a  row  at 
the  fair  of  Dmgle,  and  left  a  hole  in 
it  you  might  prut  your  fist  in.  It 
was  no  great  things  of  a  bead,  at  the 
best  of  times,  but  faith,  he's  quare 
in  it  at  the  full  of  the  moon  iver 
since.  He  cursed  Faddy  Keolaghan, 
too,  last  Easter,  an'  the  luck  1^ 
him.  His  nets  wor  carried  away,  • 
the  boat  stoye  in,  and  the  pig  died. 
I  don't  giye  in  to  the  pig  myself, 
for  they  let  him  get  at  the  long  lines 
afther  they  wor  baited;  and  sore 
enough  when  the  oraythar  died, 
there  was  fifteen  hooks  in  his  in- 
side, enough  to  kill  ai^  basta  Be- 
sides his  reyerenoe  is  yery  par- 
tikler,  an'  wouldn't  curse  a  Chris- 
tian out  of  his  own  parish ;  bat  ifs 
not  lucky  to  cross  nim  any  how; 
an'  if  he's  there  to-monow,  sorra 
bit  of  fun  we'll  haye.  They  say  yer 
honours  are  for  giyin'  a  ball  afther 
the  races.' 

'  So  we  are,  Barney;  and  that  re- 
minds me— tell  the  girls  to  come 
up  the  next  night,  and  well  giye 
them  a  dance  before  the  tent  is 
taken  down.' 

'  Long  life  to  yer  honour !  Ifs 
proud  and  happy  they  will  be  to 
go.   Here's  the  young  ladies  comin'. 
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Good  evenin',  sir !  We'll  be  on  the 
coons  to-morrow,  an'  see  yon  get 
fair  play  anyhow.* 

The  tent-ropes  flapped  ominously 
that  night  as  we  tamed  in,  and  be- 
fore morning  a  storm  oame  on  which 
increased  to  a  hurricane,  when  our 
party  assembled  for  breakfiut,  and 
looked  out  disconsolately  enough  at 
the  boiling  sea»  dimly  yisible  through 
the  driving  rain  and  spray  tlmt 
dashed  in  sheets  of  water  against 
the  glass.  Already  numbers  of  the 
peasantry  on  their  way  to  the  course, 
were  staggering  along  the  road, 
Tainly  trying  to  shelter  themseWes 
from  the  furious  blast  which  made 
the  Tery  walls  of  the  lodge  shake. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  slight  lull, 
we  managed  to  get  a  young  fir-tree 
propped  up  against  the  pole  of  the 
tent,  and  had  just  returned  to  the 
house  when  a  well-appointed  four- 
in-hand  came  at  a  bw^  trot  up  the 
avenue. 

'Here  come  the  Plungers,'  said 
Dick.  'Plucky  fellows  to  drive 
over  fourteen  miles  such  a  morn- 
ing.' 

While  he  was  speaking  a  dozen 
bearded  men  got  down  and  stalked 
solemnly  into  the  room.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  ladies  of  our  party 
made  their  appearance,  and  &fore 
long  the  new  comers  were  busily 
engaged  in  some  fashion  or  another. 
I  have  often  admired  the  way  in 
which  Irish  ladies  contrive  to  make 
the 'lords  of  the  creation'  useful, 
but  never  saw  it  more  strongly  ex- 
emplified than  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Here  you  might  see  a  grave 
colonel  employed  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  lobster  salad ;  there  a  V.G. 
opening  oysters  as  industriously  as 
an  old  woman  at  a  stall ;  while  in  a 
snug  comer,  a  couple  of  comets 
were  filling  custard  cups,  and  ar- 
ranging flowers.  To  do  the  gallant 
fellows  justice  they  accepted  the 
situation  frankly,  and  set  to  work 
like  men,  while  at  every  fresh  blast 
the  girls'  spirits  seemed  to  rise 
higher;  and  before  long  a  merrier 
party  could  hardly  be  found  any- 
where. Twelve  o'clock  had  now 
come  round,  at  which  time,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed,  the  day  must 
clear  up ;  and  a  slight  gleam  of 
watery  sunshine  appearing,  we  all 
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started  to  carry  the  things  over  to 
the  supper-room  of  the  tent  As  wo 
mustered  a  tolerably  strong  party, 
in  leas  than  an  hour  this  was  ef- 
fected, not,  however,  without  sun- 
dry mishaps;  one  poor  comet  being 
blown  right  over  a  fence,  into  a  wet 
ditch  wi&  his  burden. 

We  were  all  so  much  engaged 
laying  out  the  tables,  that  the  in- 
creasing darirness  of  the  day  was 
scarcely  remarked  until  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning,  followed  by  a 
loud  peal  of  thunder  which  broke 
duectJy  overhead,  made  the  boldest 
fAuse  for  a  moment  in  his  occupa- 
tion. .The  storm,  which  had  gone 
down  considerably,  burst  forth 
again  worse  than  ever,  the  tent  pole 
swayed  to  and  fro  like  a  fishing-rod, 
and  the  fir-tree  we  had  lashed  along- 
side for  additional  security  threat- 
ened every  moment  to  come  down 
by  the  run.  Matters  were  beginning 
to  look  serious,  when  Dick,  snatch- 
ing a  carving- Imife  from  the  table, 
cut  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the 
tent,  through  which  we  all  bolted 
into  the  open  air.  Hardly  had  we 
got  dear  of  the  ropes,  when  the 
tent-pole  snapped,  the  pegs  gave 
way,  the  roof  flew  off  down  the 
wind,  and  with  a  crash  of  broken 
glass  heard  distinctly  above  the 
howling  of  the  wind  and  sea,  the 
whole  fabric  came  to  the  ground, 
burying  all  our  materials  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  supper  in  the 
ruins. 

All  was  over  now, — 'the  stars  in 
their  courses'  had  fought  against 
us.  There  was  no  use  in  contend- 
ing against  fate  and  the  elements ; 
so,  after  seeing  the  girls  safe  in 
shelter,  and  leaving  the  dragoons  to 
test  the  merits  of  Dick's  cold  punch, 
I  filled  my  largest  pipe  with  the 
strongest  cavendish,  and  had  walked 
round  to  the  lee  of  the  house,  to 
blow  a  cloud  in  peace,  and  think 
over  what  was  best  to  be  done,  when 
a  window  opened  above,  and  looking 
up,  I  saw  a  bright,  sunny  face 
framed  against  the  dark  scowling 
sky,  and  heard  a  voice  call  out, 
'  Wait  there  one  moment,  Frank,  I 
am  coming  down.' 

Without  giving  me  time  to  reply, 
the  face  disappeared,  but  imme- 
diately aftorwaoxis  a   small  slight 
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figure,  cloeely  muffled  up,  glided 
round  the  comer,  and  put  its  anu 
in  mine,  while  a  pair  of  bine  eyes 
looked  np  appealingly  in  my  fEUse. 

*  Don't  look  so  downhearted, 
Frank,  or  yon  will  make  me  cry.  I 
oonld  hardly  keep  from  it,  when  I 
saw  the  tent  in  rains,  and  heard 

fhatdreadfnl  crash.  All  Lady ^'a 

old  china,  I  promised  to  take  snch 
care  of,  and  the  flowers,  and  Mrs. 
»-— *s  dinner  service,  that  has  been 
in  the  fttmily  for  four  ^nerations. 
It  is  a  downright  calamity ;  bat  we 
are  determined,  happen  what  will, 
to  haye  the  ball,  and  I  want  yon  to 
come  to  look  at  a  bam  we  saw  the 
other  day.' 

'Bat  yon  cannot  think  of  going 
oat  in  sach  weather !' 

'Kot  by  the  road— the  sea  is  all 
across  it.  Bui  we  can  go  by  the 
fields.  Come  now,  and  take  great 
care  of  me.' 

We  did  reach  the  bam,  thoagh 
with  great  difflcnlty;  and,  at  firai 
sight,  a  more  xmlikely  or  anpro- 
mising  place  coold  hardly  be  found. 
in  one  comer  stood  a  heap  of  straw 
and  a  winnowing-machine,  ander 
which  half  a  dozen  rats  scampered 
as  we  came  in.  The  root  was 
thatched,  and  in  seyeral  places  we 
could  see  the  sky  through  it  Long 
strings  of  floating  cobwebs  hung 
from  the  rafters,  and  the  rough 
walls  were  thickly  coated  with  dust. 
There  were  two  storeys  to  it,  how- 
ever ;  the  floor  of  the  upper  one  was 
boarded  and  seemed  sound.  Taking 
out  a  note-book,  my  companion 
seated  herself  on  aa  old  garden- 
roller,  saying— 

'  Go  down  stairs,  Frank,  and  finish 
your  smoke;  I  want  to  think  for 
five  minntes;  oryoa  may  stay  hero, 
if  you  promise  not  to  speak  until  I 
give  you  leave.' 

I  gave  the  required  pledge,  and, 
lighting  my  pipe,  lay  down  in  a 
comer  watching  the  rats  peering 
out  with  their  little  sharp,  black 
beady  eyes  at  the  strange  visitors, 
and  rather  enjoying  the  confosion 
of  the  spiders,  who,  not  relishing 
the  smoke,  were  making  off  out  of 
reach  as  fast  as  they  could.  Before 
long  my  companion  called  me  over, 
to  give  her  directions,  which  were, 
'to  go  back  to  the  lodge,  and  bring 


all  the  volunteers  I  could  get,  ai 
well  as  some  materials/  of  which 
she  gave  me  a  list 

On  my  way  I  met  one  of  the 
stewards,  who  told  me  the  races  had 
been  postponed  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  aftemoon,  and  on  reaching  the 
lodge  found  Dick  and  the  officecs 
engaged  in  recovering  'salvage' 
irom  the  tent.  Getting  oat  a  wa- 
gonette, I  soon  had  it  filled  witii 
volunteers,  and  drove  them  over  to 
the  bam,  where  we  once  moie  set  to 
work,  and  for  the  next  few  houn 
the  rats  and  spiders  had  a  bad  tisie 
of  it 

I  was  hard  at  ^york  oatmrtiog 
some  rough  deal .  boards  into  a 
sapper-tablOf  when  a  littld  boy 
handed  me  a  note,  sayings 

'  They  are  clearin'  the  coorae^  yer 
honour;  you  haven't  a  minit  to  lose; 
I  brought  down  a  ^  baste"  for  yoa.' 

The  note  was  finom  JMl^  tailing 
me  the  first  race  would  be  znn  dl 
at  once.  There  was  a  dveesing- 
room  provided  on  the  ground*  so^ 
jumping  on  the  hcxTse,  I  rode  down. 

The  storm,  after  doing  all  the 
harm  ik  well  could  to  us,  had  now 
deaied  of^  and  the  scene  on  the 
coarse  was  lively  and  *""»«*»«< 
enough.  A  dozen  feiese- coated 
furmers,  headed  by  an  dd  hmte- 
man  in  scarlet,  were  galloinms 
wildly  about  to  clear  the  ground 
the  usual  'dog'  being  represented, 
on  this  ocoamo,by  aXsgion  of  curs, 
barking  at- vie  heels  of  stray  don* 
keys,  sheep,  cows,  and  goats^  aa  they 
doubled  in  and  out,  to  avoid  the 
merciless  whips  of  their  pursuers; 
and  when  at  last  they  vrere  dfiven 
off,  the  people  broke  in  on  the  lin$, 
and  the  whole  place  appeared  one 
mass  of  inexbricable  ccmfasion,  until 
the  priest^  aooompanied  by  the  stew- 
ards, were  found.  The  fishuBmoaa  cer- 
tainly had  not  belied  his  reverence^ 
More  than  (mce  I  saw  his  whip  de- 
scend with  a  vigour  that  made  itself 
felt  even  throngh  the  thick  great- 
coats worn  by  the  peasantry,  causing 
the  recipient  to  shrink  back,  shaking 
his  shoulders,  and  never  feeling 
himself  safe  until  he  had  put  the 
nearest  fence  between  him  and  the 
giver.  Soon  his  stalwart  figure, 
mounted  on  a  stout  cob,  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  Muve  gu»  jieii^, 
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and  tiie  mob  gradnally  settled  into 
something  like  order,  leaTing  the 
course  tolerably  free. 

Six  bones  came  to  the  post  for 
the  first  race,  which  was  about 
three  miles  on  the  flat,  the  priest's 
of  course  being  the  &yoarite,  and 
with  reason.  It  was  a  magmBoent 
daik  chestnut,  with  great  power 
and  symmetry,  showing  the  'Ish- 
mael '  blood  in  every  part  of  its 
beautiftd  frame^  Dick's  hunter,  al- 
though thoroughbred,  and  with  a 
fair  turn  of  speed,  looking  like  a 


coach-horse  beside  it.  The  only 
othe^  competitor  entered,  worth  no^ 
tioe,  was  alight  bay,  high-bred,  but  a 
great,  staring,  weedy-looking  brute, 
eyidently  a  cast^ff  firom  some  zao- 
ing-stable. 

At  the  word  'off,'  afiur  startwas 
effected.  The  'bay,'  howerer,  had 
hardly  taken  a  dozen  strides,  when 
it  came  down,  giving  the  rider  an 
ugly  ialL  After  rollmg  over,  it  sat 
up  like  a  dog,  and  stared  wildly 
about ;  then,  jumping  up  suddenly, 
galloped  into  the  sea,  where  it  lay 


down,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  committing  suicide.  Before  we 
had  gone  a  nnle,  all  the  other  horses 
were  shaken  off,  and  the  priest's 
jockey  and  myself  had  it  all  to  our- 
selves. He  was  a  knowing  old  fel- 
low, and  evidently  didn't  wish  to 
distress  his  horse,  keeping  only  a 
few  lengths  ahead,  until  within  the 
distance-post,  when  he  let  him  go, 
cantering  in  a  winner  by  about 
twenty  yards,  and  receiving  a  per- 
fect ovation  from  the  people. 
In  half  an  hour  the  buglo  sounded 


for  the  horses  to  fall  in  for  tJie  raca 
A  steeple-chase  being  always  the 
great  event  on  an  Irish  course,  we 
were  about  to  take  our  places,  when 
Dick  came  up  with  rather  a  long 
fiice  and  whispered —  ^ 

'I  am  afraid  the  luck  is  against 
us  still,  Frank.  Look  at  that  grey. 
He  has  been  kept  dark  until  now. 
Before  seeing  him  I  backed  you 
rather  heavily  with  the  priest.  It 
was  our  only  chance  to  get  out.' 

The  more  I  looked  the  less  I  liked 
the  appearance  of  either  horse  or 
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num.  To  a  oafdial  observer  fhe  first 
was  a  plain  animal,  cross-built, 
rough  in  the  coat,  and  with  remark- 
ably drooping  quarters;  bnt,  on 
closer  inspection,  a  hunter  all  oyer, 
if  not  a  steeple-chaser,  although  an 
attempt  had  eyidentlj  been  made  to 
disguise  his  real  character.  The 
saddle  was  old  and  patched;  the 
bridle  had  a  rusty  bit,  with  a  piece 
of  string  hung  rather  ostentatiously 
from  it;  the  rider  might  once  have 
been  a  gentleman,  but  drink  and 
dissipation  had  left  their  mark  on 
what  was  originally  a  handsome 
face.  His  dress  was  slorenly  and 
careless  to  a  degree,  but  he  sat  his 
horse  splendidly,  and  his  hand  was 
as  light  and  flEur  as  a  woman's.  He 
returned  my  look  with  a  defiant 
stare. 

'That  fellow  looks  dangerous,' 
said  Dick;  'but  I  suspect  he  is  more 
than  half  drunk.  Make  a  waiting 
race  until  you  see  what  he  is  made 
of.  Above  all  things  keep  cool,  and 
don't  lose  your  temper.* 

I  had  perfect  confidence  in  the 
mare  I  rode.  She  had  been  broken 
by  myself,  and  many  a  long  day  we 
had  hunted  together  over  the  big 
pastures  of  Bosoommon  and  Meath. 
There  was  a  thorough  understanding 
between  us.  My  only  anxiety  was 
as  to  how  she  would  &ce  the  crowd, 
who  were  collected  in  thousands 
about  every  jump,  barely  leaving 
room  for  the  horses  to  pass,  ana 
yelling  like  a  set  of  Bedlamites  let 
loose.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last  fence,  there  were  no  very  for- 
midable obstacles.  It  was  a  stone 
wall,  fully  five  feet  high,  built  up 
loose,  but  strong,  and  rather  a  severe 
trial  at  the  end  of  a  race,  if  the  pace 
was  severe  throughout.  There  was 
no  time  for  thinking  now,  however. 
The  ward  was  given,  and  we  wore 
away. 

About  a  dozen  horses  started^-all 
fair  animals,  with  that  cat-like 
activity  in  negotiating  a  fence  so 
remarkable  in  Irish  hunting.  We 
had  hardly  gone  a  mile,  however, 
w];en  the  want  of  condition  began  to 
tell,  and  they  fell  hopelessly  to  the 
rear,  leaving  the  race  to  the  grey, 
my  mare,  and  a  game  little  thorough- 
bred, ridden  and  owned  by  one  of 
the  dragoon  officers. 


Up  to  this  time  I  had  foUowed 
Dick's  directions  to  wait  on  the  grey, 
a  proceeding  evidently  not  approved 
or  by  the  nder,  for,  tumiBg  round 
in  his  saddle  as  he  came  down  on  a 
water  jump,  he  said,  with  a  sneer— 

'Ton  want  a  lead  over«  I  sup- 
pose.' 

I  made  no  reply,  and  he  went  at 
the  river;  but  whether  by  aoojdent 
or  design,  when  within  a  fsw  yards 
of  the  brink,  his  horse  bolted,  dash- 
ing in  among  the  crowd.  The  dra- 
goon's swerved  sh'ghtly  to  follow; 
the  rider,  however,  would  not  be 
denied,  and  sent  him  throng  it; 
while  my  mare,  cocking  her  ears, 
and  turning  her  head  half  round,  as 
an  old  pointer  might  do  at  seeing  a 
young  one  break  fence,  flew  over 
like  a  bird,  and  settled  steadily  to 
her  work  on  the  other  side. 

For  some  distance  the  dragoon 
and  myself  rode  neck  and  neok, 
though  the  pace  was  beginnmg  to 
tell  on  his  horse,  who  was  slightly 
overweighted.  Our  iriend  on  the 
grey  now  raced  alongside,  and  gal- 
loping recklessly  at  an  awkward 
ditch,  which  he  cleared,  took  a  lead 
of  a  dozen  lengths,  and  kept  it  until 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  last 
fence,  when  he  fell  back,  allowing 
us  to  get  to  the  front  once  more. 

I  think  fear  was  the  last  thing 
uppermost  in  my  mind  as  I  rode  at 
it.  My  blood  was  fidrly  roused,  and 
passing  a  carriage  a  minute  before, 
I  got  a  glance  from  a  pair  of  blue 
eyes  that  would  have  made  a  coward 
brave.  Still,  with  all  that,  I  could 
not  avoid  a  slight  feeling  of  anxiety 
as  it  loomed  across,  looking  about  as 
dangerous  an  obstacle  as  the  most 
reckless  rider  could  desire  at  the  end 
of  a  race.  If  stone  walls  '  grew/  I 
could  have  sworn  it  had  done  so 
since  I  crossed  it  on  Dick's  hunter 
the  evenmg  before.  The  people  had 
closed  in  on  both  sides  until  there 
was  scarcely  twenty  feet  of  dear 
space  in  the  middle,  and  evidently* 
row  of  some  sort  was  going  on. 
Sticks  were  waving  wildly  about, 
and  a  dozen  voices  shouted  for  me 
to  stop,  while  hundreds  called  to  go 
on.  The  grey  was  creeping  up, 
however.  I  had  faced  as  bad  be- 
fore, when  there  was  less  occasion; 
so  pulling  the  maze  up  to  a  trot 
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cmtil  within  a  few  yards,  when  I  let 
her  go  with  a  shout  she  well  knew, 
and  in  a  second  we  were  safe  on  the 
other  side.  The  dragoon's  horse  re- 
fusing, the  grey,  who  came  np  at 
full  speed,  chested  it  heavily,  and 
horse,  rider,  and  wall  came  rolling 
over  to  the  ground  together,  while  I 
cantered  in  alona 

I  had  hardly  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  stewards,  when 
Dick  came  up,  looking  flushed  and 
excited.  As  ne  grasped  my  hand, 
ha  said,  hurriedly — 

'Whv  didn't  you  stop  when  I 
shouted?' 

'It  was  too  late.  But  what  is 
wrong?* 

'That  scoundrel  on  the  grey 
hrihed  a  couple  of  fellows  to  add  six 
inches  to  the  height  of  the  wall 
during  the  storm  this  morning. 
They  raised  it  nearly  a  foot  Some 
one  told  the  priest,  but  not  until 
you  were  in  the  field.  He  has 
caught  one  of  them,  the  other  got 
away.  As  for  the  fellow  himself, 
his  collar-bone  is  smashed,  and  the 
horse  all  cut  to  pieces.  He  couldn't 
expect  better  luck.  It  was  a  near 
thing,  though.  I  don't  know  how 
the  mare  got  over  it.  She  must 
have  known,'  he  added,  patting  her 
neck, '  what  a  scrape  we  were  in.' 

The  usual  hack  races  for  saddles 
and  bridles  followed,  and  the  day's 
sport  came  to  an  end  without  a  fight, 
thanks  to  the  priest,  whose  exertions 
to  keep  the  peace  would  have  satis- 
fied a  community  of  Quakers,  al- 
though they  might  not  approve  of 
the  mode  by  which  the  object  was 


We  had  hardly  finished  dinner 
at  the  lodge,  when  the  carriages 
with  our  guests  for  the  ball  be^m 
to  arrive,  tiiose  from  a  distance 
looking  with  dismay  at  the  wreck  of 
the  tent,  that  still  lay  strewed  on 
the  lawn.  They  were  all  directed 
forward  to  the  barn,  however, 
whither  we  were  soon  prepared  to 
follow. 

Although  my  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  resources  of  the  ladies  of 
our  party  was  nearly  unlimited,  I 
could  hardly  avoid  feeling  somo 
slight  misgiviogs  on  entering  the 
barn,  knowing  tlie  short  time  they 
bad  to  work  in,  and  how  heavily  the 


mishap  of  the  morning  must  have 
told  against  them.  Every  one,  how- 
ever, agreed  they  had  seldom  seen  a 
prettier  room.  The  walls  and  roof 
were  completely  covered  with  fish- 
ing-nets, filled  in  and  concealed  by 
purple  and  white  heath.  The  efiect 
was  remarkably  good ;  and  if  the 
storm  had  deprived  the  supper-table 
of  many  of  the  light  dishes,  quite 
enough  was  left  to  satisfy  guests 
who  were  not  disposed  to  be  cri- 
tical. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  reader  by  • 
giving  a  description  of  the  baU, 
which  proved  a  complete  success, 
more  than  compensating  us  for  the 
trouble  and  anxiety  we  had  under- 
gone. It  was  seldom  the  girls  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  a  change  of 
enjoying  themselves  in  that  way, 
and  they  seemed  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Human  endurance, 
however,  has  its  limits.  Towards 
morning  the  band,  whose  '  staying 
poweis  were  sorely  tried,  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  mutiny.  Threats 
and  bribes  (the  latter  too  often  ad- 
ministered in  the  shape  of  cham- 
pagne) were  tried,  and  they  were 
induced  to  continue  for  another 
hour.  The  result  may  easily  be 
anticipated :  they  broke  down  hop&- 
lessly,  at  last,  in  the  middle  of  'Sir 
Boger.'  A  sudden  change  in  the 
music  made  us  all  stop,  and  to  our 
dismay  we  found  one  half  of  the 
performers  playing  'God  save  the 
Queen.'  The  others  had  just  com- 
menced 'Partant  pour  la  Syrie,' 
while  the '  big  drum '  was  furiously 
beating  the  'tattoo'  in  a  comer. 
Turning  them  all  out,  we  threw 
open  the  windows.  A  flood  of  sun- 
shine poured  into  the  room,  and  the 
cool,  fresh  sea  breeze  swept  joy- 
ously round,  extinguuhing  the 
lights.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  departure.  One  by  one  our 
fair  guests  drove  away,  leaving 

<  The  b8nqiiet>luai  deserted.' 

The  last  man  to  go  was  the  priest. 
As  he  mounted  his  horse,  I  saw 
him  hand  Dick  a  sheaf  of  dingy- 
looking  bank-notes,  and  they  parted, 
hoping  to  meet  again  the  following 
season,  whenibe  latter  pledged  hun^ 
self  to  bring  something  out  of  bis 
own  stable  to  race  against  the  maro. 
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But  we  only  appealed  fhero  onoe 
dnce,  in  pnblio,  and  that  was  at  a 
wedding.  Before  the  next  autamn 
came  ronnd  we  had  settled  down 
into  steady  married  men.  I  still 
hant,  bat  have  grown  stouter,  and 
the  old  mare  has  given  place  to  a 


weight-carrier.  She  draws  my  wife 
and  children  to  church  xtBgularly, 
however,  and  though  rather  mors 
matronly  looking,  is  as  fall  of  life 
and  spirit  as  when  she  started  with 
her  master  to  win  his  first  and '  last' 
steeple-chase. 

FrimticukH. 


CORNERS  IN  CORNWALL. 


'  TT  is  eortainly  a  very  remarkable 
L  line,  a  very  remarkable  coun- 
try/ I  said  to  myself  when,  for  the 
first  time,  the  train  bore  me  from 
Plymouth  westward  hoi  Since  then 
I  have  done  Cornwall,  with  some 
approach  to  completeness,  from  the 
warlike  watero  of  the  Hamoaze  to 
Mount's  Bay,  and  the  waters  that 
stretch  between  the  shores  guarded 
by  St  Michael's  Mount,  over  tho 
submerged  kingdom  of  Lyonnetse 
to  the  granite  archipelago  of  the 
Scilly  Isles.  I  have  navigated  the 
whole  length  of  the  iron,  rock-bound 
coast  of  the  north  of  Cornwall,  and 
have  explored  weU-nigh  every 
estuary  and  core  on  t£e  almost 
Italian  southern  shore ;  but  I  never 
failed  to  be  greatly  impressed  with 
tills  line  of  railway^^  which  priind 
facie  inclines  you  to  acquiesce  in 
the  criticism  that  Brunei  rather 
magnified  and  invented  diffioultiea 
to  delight  and  display  his  own 
genius,  than  was  thinking  of  those 
unfortunate  shareholders  whose  pre* 
sent  state  and  future  prospects  are 
of  a  chilling  and  oheerless  kind. 
You  pass  through  a  oountry  of 
streams  and  woods^streams  dyed 
blood-red  as  if  by  a  prophet's  wand— 
woods  where  you  have  certainly  not 
much  timber  thicker  than  a  walking- 
stick,  but  where  the  wide  expanse 
of  plantations  make  a  dense,  agree- 
able boskage ;  but  the  most  remark* 
able  feature  is  that  the  train  leaps« 
as  it  were,  from  hill  to  hill  on  a 
system  and  succession  of  wooden 
bridges  and  viaducts.  The  journey 
appears  perilous  until  you  have 
gained  that  familiarity  with  the  line 
which  breeds  contempt.  You  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  rail- 
way is  traversed  several  times  daily, 
in  order  to  test  thoroughly  each 


square  inch,  and  that' the  Board  of 
Trade  does  not  permit  the  trains  to 
travel  faster  than  at  the  rate  of 
sometwo-and^wenty  miles  an  hour. 
Those  deeply-ooloured  streams  you 
find  are  dyed  through  minsB  of 
which,  on  the  eastern  part  of  your 
journey,  you  only  obtain  fnasing 
glimpses;  but  after  you  have  left 
Truro  the  country  is  a-blazo  with 
furnace-fires,  and  you  are  aodd  the 
shapeless,  ungainly,  po  ver^-stricken 
features  of  a  mining-diatriet,  which 
makes  the  heart  aick  that  j^enona 
who  work  so  hard  should  have  their 
lives  illumined  vrith  so  httle  of 
human  grace  and  enjoyment;  and 
then  onoe  more  you  are  <mt  on  a 
pastoral  country,  and  preaantly 
emerge  on  as  ftir  a  view  aa  mortal 
eye  can  greet,  wheM  the  bluewatem 
of  the  sea  come  upio  the  Texy  line 
of  lailway,  and  the  sunlight  is  on 
the  innnmemble  fishing-boala  off 
shore  as  you  enter  PamDance,  where 
the  railway  system  of  Englairt  oomes 
to  a  final  tiap. 

I  f  I  w«re  writing  aboot  the  towns 
of  Cornwall  I  should  write  lovingly 
and  appreciatinglyof  Penaanca,  with 
its  climate  so  mild  and  heaithy  that 
ev^  Italians  have  ooma  hither  as  % 
healthy  resort— its  pleasant  town 
and  charming  society,  so  ample  in 
all  its  resources,  ao  abounding  in 
its  neighbouriiood  with  varied  tOL*- 
cursions.  The  Cornish  towns,  it  in 
to  be  observed,  all  run  small,  and  a 
small  town  in  Cornwall  is  diflercnt 
from  a  small  town  anywhere  else. 
From  any  small  town  on  what 
may  aloaost  be  called  the  mainland, 
you  may  wander  to  any  point  of  the 
compass;  but  in  Cornwall  you  aro 
never  very  far  from  either  of  the  two 
seas  and  tliat  long  bleak  ridgo  of  hili 
or  moor  which  makes  the  background 
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of  the  county.  Comw&ll  has  always 
been  an  exoeptiony  as  it  weie,  to  the 
xest  of  England ;  and  although  the 
railway  is  leTeiUng  and  equalizing 
ail  things^  it  stiil  zetams  its  insnlar 
or  peninsolar  character.  Bat  still 
some  of  them  aie  charming  towns^ 
especially  Tnuro,  with  its  dean, 
broad  streets,  its  noble  lirer,  its 
striking  country  ndes;  Falmouth, 
with  Its  noble  harbour,  its  pio- 
turasque  streets,  its  crowded,  sea- 
luring  population;  Bodmin,  on  the 
keen  moorland,  the  county  town. 
The  number  of  small  towns  is  con- 
sideiable;  and  before  the  Beform 
Bill  of  183a  Cornwall,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, retamed  as  many  mem- 
bers as  liiere  were  in  all  Scotland ; 
and  was,  in  fiict,  a  mofing  canse  of 
reform  legislation.  The  &rm-hold- 
ings  throughout  the  eoanty  uw 
ohkfly  small,  originathig  in  a  sys- 
tem of  creating  Yotes.  But  this 
paper  is  not  concerned  with  the 
towns  of  Oom wall,  for  then  it  would 
be  acase  of  book-writing,  not  article- 
writing;  but  with  sundry  Cornish 
comers,  which  scribbliug  tourists 
have  almost  left  untouched-Hmd, 
still  more  to  narrow  the  subject,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  southern 
side.  The  more  noticeable  parts  of 
the  northern  eoasMooh  as  Tintagel, 
and '  the  thundaring  sherea  of  Bade 
and  Boas/  are  tolerably  fttaoiUar  to 
the  pul^  through  its  linmers  by 
penandpoofliL 

I  get  out  at  Si  Austell,  admiring 
the  fine  tower,  but  ksa  fine  than 
that  of  ProboB,  in  the  same  county 
— ^the  two  in  any  other  part  of  the 
woild  would  achiete  a  unvreraal 
&me--baTing  determined  to  make 
ajoumey  therefrom  by  Tan.  I  had 
seen  the  Tan  greatly  commended  in 
some  tourist  works,  and  I  was  also 
anxious  te  traTel  in  Cornwall  after 
the  manner  of  the  Cornish.  Well, 
I  am  Tery  far  from  denying  that  the 
Tan  is  a  quaint  and  picturesque  and 
cheap  mode  of  locomotion ;  also  that 
youTisit  curious  proTincoai  nooks, 
and  meet  with  curious  prorindal 
people,  hot  it  is  a  Tery  tedious 
mode  of  travelling,  and  if  the  driver 
has  a  spirit  that  soars  above  the 
statutory  number  of  miles,  he  is 
promptly  called  up  and  fined.  But 
by  way  of  experiment— Tery  mode- 


rate experiment— it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  *  do'  a  Tan  once  in  a  way. 
There  are  some  considerable  curi« 
osities  of  locomotion  in  ComwalL 
There  is  a  Tery  singular  line  of  rail- 
way that  runs  from  Bodmin  to 
Wadebridge.  This  last  is  a  curious 
corner;  but  I  don't  know  much  about 
it  beyond  the  fiict  that  woodcocks 
were  sellmg  in  the  neighbourhood 
last  winter  at  fonrpence  apiece. 
But  the  railway  ia  the  most  primi- 
tive railway  conoeiTable.  it  was 
the  second  liiat  was  made  in  this 
country,  before  the  idea  of  the  rail- 
way station,  with  all  its  adjuncts, 
rooms,  and  offices.  There  is  nothing 
covered  in  at  Bodmin.  Modem  im- 
piOTements  are  absolutely  un- 
known; and  you  may  witness  here 
the  earliert  notion  of  a  railway,  al- 
most as  primitiTe  as  the  notion  of 
mailcoacnes  drawn  by  engines. 
The  tiains  are  almost  entirely  used 
for  the  transit  of  the  heaviest  mate- 
rials, such  as  granite;  and  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  to  enter  the 
trains  in  *  Bradsfaaw,'  but  still  pas- 
sengers are  carried  once  a  day,  I 
think,  on  alternate  days.  The  dis- 
tanoe  is  about  seTen  miles,  and  the 
time  consumed  is  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  We  hear  of  miracles 
of  speed,  but  there  are  also  such 
things  as  miracles  of  slowness.  The 
driTer  wilt  stop  the  train  to  haTe  a 
crack  witti  an  aequaintanc&  He 
will  dismount  from  the  engine  to 
drive  away  a  stray  sheep  or  fioek  of 
cackling  geese.  One  day  the  train 
orertook  an  old  woman,  or  rather 
an  old  woman  OTcrtook  the  train. 
The  driver  oflbred  her  a  lift  She 
thanked  him  kindly,  but  said  she 
couldn't  that  day,  as  she  was  in  a 
great  hurry  to  sell  her  eggs.  When 
they  got  into  Bodmin,  sure  enough 
the  old  lady  was  in  the  market 
leisurely  driving  her  h(mest  trade. 

In  the  darkness  the  van  came 
down  tiie  daric,  steep,  narrow  streets 
of  the  fishing  Tillage  of  MeTsgissey. 
A  pervading  fishy  odour,  and  a  peep 
into  fish-cellars,  showed  that  we 
were  arriTed  at  a  great  spot  of  the 
pilchard  fishery.  Mevagissey  is  as 
queer  a  comer  as  you  will  see  in  the 
whole  county.  The  name  is  a  junc- 
tion of  its  two  patron  saints,  St 
Mevan  and  St  Issy.     There  are  a 
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multifcade  of  saints  in  Oornwall  who 
must  sorely  puzzle  the  most  deeply- 
read  ritualist,  and  who  are  nndis- 
coTerable  in  the  annals  of  the  Bol- 
landists.  The  pilchard  is  a  wondoful 
t)oon  to  the  Oomish  poor.  They 
may  often  be  bought  at  ten  a  penny, 
and  thns  a  penny  will  feed  a  house- 
hold for  a  day.  They  are  iound 
along  the  south  coast  as  fiur  as  the 
estusjry  of  the  Exe  (i^  naturaliBtB 
are  mistaken  who  in  their  books 
confine  them  within  natiow  limits), 
and  are  Tery  good  eating;  and 
though  not  popular  beyond  the 
western  peninsuia,  are  very  popular 
on  the  moras  of  ttie  Mediteminaan, 
whither  they  are  imported  ia  vast 
quantities.  The  broken  and  ti^use 
fish  are  often  used  for  mamire. 
The  pilchard  seine-fishing  ia  the 
most  exciting  kind  of  all  deep-sea 
fisheries.  It  has  often  been  de- 
scribed, but  the  tourist  ought  also 
to  endeayour  to  witness  it  Meva- 
gissey,  probably  owing  to  its  dirt, 
was  once  decimated  by  the  cholera. 
Like  the  Phocffiaas  of  old,  the  de- 
spairing sailors  iock  to  their  boats 
and  sought  a  refuge  elsewhere, 
within  the  friendly  haven  of  Fowey. 
I  was  bound  to  a  point  beyond  Me- 
vagissey,  but  I  was  unable  to  post» 
as  the  chaise  in  which  the  place  re- 
joiced had  not  yet  coma  h^na  In 
vain  I  tried  to  bribe  some  of  the 
natives  to  aeoompany  me  and  carry 
my 'traps' to  their  destination.  The 
idea  of  a  nighf  s  walk  aeross  oonntry 
was  apparently  one  that  had  never 
hitherto  suggested  itself  to  the  local 
imagination.  I  was  told  thai  none 
of  the  natives  would  venture  out  in 
the  dark;  and  after  a  time  I  was 
obb'ged  to  desist,  finding  that  such 
was  really  the  case.  The  Cornish 
peasantry,  singukurly  intelligent, 
well-mannered,  observant,  and  civil- 
spoken,  are,  as  a  daas,  strongly 
superstitious.  They  have  ahnoet  as 
elaborate  a  qrBtem  of  myths  and 
fiibles  connected  with  their  topo^ 
graphy  as  was  evolved  by  the  Itel- 
lenic  mind,  only  their  superstitions 
are  by  no  means  so  ftiacemL  After 
a  long  delay  the  widied-for  ohidse 
was  at  last  obtained,  and  I  was  soon 
within  hospitable  doors.  Let  me 
>ore  gratefully  say  that  there  is  un- 
bounded and  almost  oriental  hospi- 


tality in  Cornwall,  as  I  have  most 
pteasont  reason  to  testify. 

My  good  host  was  funousforhis 
dinners  and  wines.  Hospitality  in 
Cornwall,  as  I  sometimes  ttncy,isof 
a  somewhat  stately  character,  as  if 
to  make  certain  that  distance  from 
town  should  in  no  wise  deteriorate 
the  quali^  of  ceremoniaL  I  was 
speaking  at  dinner  about  "Wesl^- 
anumt  which  is  the  established  re- 
ligion of  Cornwall,  when  a  sign  from 
my  host's  son  warned  me  off  Die 
topio«  I  afterwards  understood  that 
the  highly  respectable  butler  who 
was  pouring  out  my  wine  was,  in 
point  of  tad,  a  Methodist  minister. 
'  You  will  find,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  wine  in  Gornwall/  je- 
mwcked  my  host  . '  In  former  days 
tho  packets  used  to  run  into  Fal- 
mouth, and  there  was  a  good  under- 
standing between  tibieir  captains  and 
the  country  gentry.  At  that  time 
pilots  sometimes  made  their  two 
thousand  c^year.  The  Portuguese 
ambassador  was  once  detained  heie 
for  some  weeks  by  contrary  winds, 
sfidieoeived  a  great  deal  of  hqspi- 
tali^  from  the  ^ntry.  •  He  was 
auxioua  to  be  allowed  to  be  of  use 
to  them«  and  promised  that  he  would 
send  over  some  of  the  best  genuine 
port  wine.  It  was  a  splendid  wine, 
but  thick  and  dark  as  ink  on  its 
first  arrival  My  friend  who  got  it, 
gave  a  couple  of  small  casts  to  his 
butler«  when  he  retired  from  his 
service  and  set  up  an  inn ;  on  the 
strength  of  which,  by  a  process  of 
judicious  mixture,  he  sold  port  wine 
ever  afterwards.  I  will  now  give 
you,'  continued  my  Amphitryon, '  a 
glaas  of  sack.  I  have  got  a  Uttle  of 
it,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  veritable 
kkd  of  sack  which  Falstaff  drank  at 
Pame  Quickly  V  On  this  and  on 
other  occasions  I  made  farther  in- 
quiries about  the  fisheries.  I  ibund 
that  very  fine  cod  was  often  to  be 
bought  near  the  coast  at  a  penny  a 
pound,  but  the  supply  of  fish  is  not 
to  be  depended  on.  Ihavedinedat 
remote  country  houses  in  Cornwall, 
the  grounds  of  which  were  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  yet  the  fish  had  ccmbo 
down  all  tiie  way  from  London.  One 
could  almost  r^ize  the  feelings  of 
Vattel,  the  Chantilly  cook,  who  de- 
stroyed himself  because  the  fish  bad 
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not  airiyed  in  time.  I  obfierved  a 
statement  in  the  '  Times/  the  other 
day,  to  the  effect  that  the  lobster, 
which  in  the  West-end  is  sold  for 
three  shillings,  can  be  bought  in 
Cornwall  for  threepence.  This  is 
certainly  not  my  experience.  It  is 
hard  to  procure  shell-fish  on  this 
coast,  as  they  are  contracted  for  by 
the  dealers  for  the  London  and  the 
great  provincial  markets.  When 
they  are  to  be  sold,  the  prices  do  sot 
much  differ  from  the  London  prices. 
I  am  told  the  dealers  oontiaGt  to 
pay  threepence  for  every  lobster  deli- 
vered, whether  large  or  small,  which 
may  explain  the  statem^t  An  in- 
dustrious Gomish  fisherman  can 
subsist  very  respectably,  but  he  has 
to  work  hard,  and  has  many  disap- 
pointments. I  once  accompanied 
three  men,  who  had  a  seine  net,  for 
the  whole  of  a  long  afternoon,  and 
they  sold  me  their  entire  haul, 
which  was  slight  enough,  for 
eightaenpence. 

XoBtwithiel  is  a  very  judicious 
place  to  stop  at  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  curious  comers.  I  cannot 
say  much  for  the  accommodation.  I 
was  directed  to  what  I  was  told  was 
the  best  inn,  but  I  slept  ina  room  with 
a  window  broken,  and  was  obh'ged  to 
send  my  spoilt  breakfast  away  almost 
ontastea.  Accordingtoa  pretty  de- 
rivation, which  oi  course  is  most  un- 
certain, the  name  of  the  town  means 
'  lost  within  the  hills,'  which  easily 
describes  the  little  town  which  lies 
in  a  depressed  basin,  of  which  the 
sides  are  formed  by  surrounding 
hills.  At  a  short  distance  from  the 
town»  by  a  very  pretty  walk,  are 
the  ivied  ruins  of  the  moated  castle 
of  Bestormel.  If  you  are  in  ever 
such  a  hurry,  you  ought  to  stop  at 
Lostwithiel  for  Bestormel,  and  go 
on  by  the  next  train.  There  is  a 
mine  dose  by,  which  the  Queen 
visited  when  she  was  in  Cornwall. 
Kear  here  also  is  Landydrock  House, 
which  has  a  name  of  its  own  in  the 
parliamentary  wars.  I  should  here 
say  that  some  portions  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's 'History'  was  to  be  ad- 
vantageously studied  while  travel- 
Img  through  ComwaU.  'Landy- 
drock,' says  the  'Quarterly  Be- 
view,'  'stands  almost  untouched,  as 
if  it  had  been  buried  alive  smce  the 


days  of  the  Puritans.  The  library 
.  .  .  stands  on  the  old  shelves  of 
the  long  gallery,  as  if  its  Boundhead 
purchasers  had  been  usiug  it  only 
yesterday  .  .  .  rare  old  tomes,  a 
large  part  seasoned  with  many  a 
bitter  MS.  marginal  note  against 
prelacy  and  popery.'  Boconnoc  is 
also  best  visited  from  Lostwithiel. 
There  are  more  beautiful  domains 
in  Cornwall,  more  especially  on  the 
seaboard,  but  Boconnoc  is  certainly 
the  finest  park  in  the  country,  the 
only  park,  I  fancy,  where  there  is 
really  fine  timber  to  be  found. 
There  is  a  lawn  of  a  hundred  acres 
traversed  by  a  carriage  road  of  six 
miles*  It  is  a  great  place  for  crick- 
eting, and  the  'Ladies'  Day'  at 
Boconnoc  is  a  festival  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Mr.  Eortescue,on  the  death  of 
La4y  GrenvillOj  late^  came  into  this 
pco^ty,  and  also  the  beautiful  do- 
main of  Dropmore^  near  Maidenhead. 
When  I  lately  visited  Dropmore, 
the  gardener,  a  very  well-known  in- 
dividual, told  me  that  the  Queen 
had  lately  been  over,  and  had  owned 
that  there  were  things  at  Dropmore 
which  were  not  to  be  found  at  Frog- 
more.  There  are  especially  some 
fine  specimens  of  tne  Araucaria, 
which  the  country  people  abbreviate 
into  the  *  xory-oory.' 

At  Lostwithiel  you  pass  over  a 
bridge  q^aimed  across  the  thin  in- 
fiemt  stream  of  the  Fowey. ,  Just  be- 
fore visiting  it  I  had  heard  a  man 
tried  at  Boomin,  for  an  attempt  at 
self-murder  by  tbrowiug  himself 
into  the  stream.  The  jury  acquitted 
him ;  and«  as  the  water  could  hardly 
have  come  over  his  knees,  I  was  not 
surprised  at  the  verdict  At  the 
same  time  an  acquittal  does  not 
stand  fw  much  in  Cornwall,  at  least 
in  former  days.  As  among  the 
Welsh,  so  the  Cornish  juries  have 
an  extreme  repugnance  to  convict, 
and  are  only  being  educated  into 
the  notion  of  administering  even 
justice '  between  our  Sovereign  Lady 
the  Queen  and  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.'  From  Lostwithiel  you  ought 
to  descend  the  river.  I  took  a  route, 
which  by  this  time  is  probably  for 
ever  dosed  to  the  pedestrian,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  river,  where  a 
railway  is  to  run.  Though  consi- 
derable progress  had  been  made 
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with  the  line  at  the  time  of  mj  visit, 
the  works  had  been  entbrely  aban- 
doned for  the  time  being.  All  was 
silent  except  the  lap  of  the  tiny 
wayes.  Once  a  leveret  dashed  by; 
once  I  heard  the  deep  baying  of 
hounds;  otherwise  my  walk  on  the 
deserted  line,  only  separated  ixoai 
the  tidal  river  by  the  tiliick  trees  on 
its  brink,  is  to  be  remembered  for 
its  picturesque  loneliness.  A  peasant 
tola  me  that  he  had  just  seen  a  fine 
salmon  cast  np  on  the  shore,  bit  by 
an  otter.  It  is  an  iniquitous  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Powey  is  closed 
to  fishermen  while  the  abounding 
salmon  is  in  season,  and  is  (mly  open 
when  salmon  in  this  port  of  the 
world  is  out  of  season.  Let  us  hope 
that  Mr.  Walpole,  jun.,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland  will  redress  this 
mischievous  state  of  things.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  notice  thegndual 
expansion  of  the  Fowey  from  a  mere 
river  into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  H^re^ 
near  one  side,  is  the  quaint  little 
church  of  St  Winnow.  Two  n>* 
mantio  inlets  rxm  up  into  the  conn* 
try— glassy  inlets,  inviting  explorar 
tion  and  suggestive  of  pio-nies,  hints 
which  were  not  altogether  lost  ca 
the  present  writer.  Then  you  are 
upon  the  deep  broad  estuary  of  the 
river :  on  the  other  side  is  the 
closely-packed  little  town,  too 
closely  i^acked  to  be  wholesemef  and 
suggestive  of  cholera  in  the  future, 
crowned  by  the  palace-like  abode  of 
its  sqxure,  and  the  other  side  oceu- 
pied  by  tibe  village  of  Polruen.  On 
each  nde  are  the  ruins  of  squaxe 
forts,  and  an  iron  chain,  recently 
discovered,  once  connected  them  as 
a  river  banier. 

There  are  curious  social  diflTeiv 
enoes  between  Fowey  and  Polruan. 
The  one  illustrates  the  aristeoratic, 
the  other  the  demooratical  prin- 
ciple. Fowey  aud  its  neighbour- 
hood are  much  and  advantBgeonsly 
under  the  influence  of  squires  and 
landowners.  The  Polruanites  pride 
themselves  on  their  sturdy  inde- 
I)endenoe.  They  have  little  intcr- 
oourae  comparatively,  little  either 
of  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage 
with  the  Foweyites  over  the  water. 
They  troo^  away  on  Sundays  to  their 
far-off  parish  church,  built  in  a  lone 
and  altogether  deserted  neighbour- 


hood. Once  the  Fowey  town-crier 
came  over  in  state ;  but  despite  the 
majesty  of  his  office,  the  Polruan- 
ites treated  him  derisively,  and  sent 
him  adrift  in  a  boat,  as  a  mark  of 
ignominy  and  an  assertion  of  au- 
tonomy. "When  yon  have  crossed 
over  from  Fowey  to  P(^ruan  by 
either  of  the  two  fmries,  the  fiast 
Oomwall  coast  is  before  you;  to  ex- 
plore its  environs,  hoi^ever,  you 
should  at  least  go  as  fkr  as  Bt>l» 
perro,  a  fishing-village  with  a  rude 
pier,  nestling,  as  it  were,  in  a  fissure 
of  dark  slate  rooks.  A  truly  primi- 
tive place  is  this :  a  quaint  scene  is 
the  fish  sale  which  I  witnessed  in 
the  afternoon;  aaMl  a  row  ensuing 
among  the  fishermon,  as  is  often  the 
case^  one  man  in  the  heat  of  passion 
accused  another  of  fishing  on  a 
Sunday,  which,  I  was  glad  to  eee, 
was  kmked  upon  as  a  heinous 
offence  by  tbe  simple  community. 
Mr.  Oouch,  one  of  our  most  eminent 
naturalists,  lives  here,  and  his  cu- 
rious museum  of  skeleton  and 
stuffed  fishes  ought  to  be  invest!* 
gated.  He  discovered  beneath  the 
clifb  hete  some  fossils  (kshthyc^itesy 
now  adentifically  known  as  *Poi- 
perro  sponges.'  Proceeding  east- 
ward yen  intl  get;to  Looe,  with  its 
town  bw3t  cm  both  sides  the  river, 
and  fimnsrly  the  two  half-towns  re- 
turned together 'fMir  members.  In 
West  Looe  there  is  a  pretty  chapel, 
Whioh,  until  saved  fh>m  desecration, 
served  as  a  town-hafl  and  as  a 
theatre  fbr  strolliBg  actors.  There 
is  an  inlet  above  the  bridge  here,  of 
which  'Murray'  ssysthaAit  *  fhr- 
nishes  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
scene  of  the  kind  in  Oomwall— the 
shelving  hills  being  steep  and  lofly, 
and  literally  covered  with  trees  fh>m 
the  water's  edge  to  the  summit' 
Then  you  get  into  Whitesaud  Bay, 
BO  called  from  the  whiteness  of  its 
fand;  but  the  beautifnl  shore  has 
been  fraaght  with  much  disaster  to 
vessels.  You  tread  along  the  bay 
by  a  long  line  of  semicircular  cliffii 
to  Ram  Head,  whence  you  are  soon 
in  the  safe  anohonge  of  Oawsand 
Bay,  beneath  the  overiianging  woods 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

Fowey  is  exceedingly  l?ke  Bart- 
mouth,  in  Devonshire :  it  is  difficult 
to  award  the  supremacy  in  respect 
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of  safcond  stiengtii  and  beauty. 
like  Dartmoatb,  it  sent  oat  ships 
to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  the 
CrTi8ade&  We  have  to  add  that 
in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  on  a 
chaige  of  piracy,  their  yeosels  were 
taken  from  the  Eoweyites  and  given 
to  the  people  of  Dartmouth.  It  is 
enormoQsly  Men  off  since  the  time  of 
Edward  in.,  when  Fowey  pzovided 
the  second  laigest  armament  in  the 
kingdom  towards  the  blofl&ade  of 
Calm.  An  obeUsk  of  lioxylian 
granite  by  the  watarside  commemo-' 
rates  the  landing  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  here  in  1846.  This 
same  granite  famished  the  sarco- 
phagos  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington* 
The  great  sight  of  Fowey  is  Place 
Hoose — place  meaning  palace-*- a 
title  which  the  edifice  well  deserves. 
Dr.  XrefEry,  who  inherited  the  pro- 

rrty  fjxm  hia  consini  the  fiunoaa 
T.  Tief&y,  and  who  entertained 
the  ]hnnce  of  Wales  hece,  is  still 
carrying  on  the  works  commenced 
by  his  predecessor,  more  especially 
a  splendid  porphy:^  hall.  The  late 
Mr.  Treffiy  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  that  ever  \rred, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
regular  biography  of  him  baa  ap- 
I>eared.  His  paternal  name  was 
Aostinj  but  be  took  the  name  of 
TreSiy  wbenhe  became  the  nfn»» 
sentattve  of  that  ancient  lunity, 
which  had  done  good  service  to  the 
state  in  its  day.  Mr.  Treffiry  was 
an  eccentric  man,  and  many  stories 
are  told  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
eccentricity:  he  did  not,  indeed,  go 
to  church,  for  he  was  preached  at 
by  the  parson,  but  he  had  a  strong 
sense  of  religion;  he  was  a  good 
man  and  a  jost,  one  who  looked  well 
to  the  interests  of  his  men  and  the 
morals  of  his  maidens.  Mr.  Treffiry 
bad  a  ^rfect  genias  for  business, 
and  projected  and  carried  on  great 
public  works,  such  as  are  generally 
left  to  communities  and  govemr 
mentSy  and  are  rarely  essayed  by 
pnyate  enterprise.  He  owned  vast 
mines,  built  two  harbours  and  a 
breakwater,  laid  out  a  railway,  was 
a  large  farmer,  was  a  lai^e  ship- 
owner, and  built  what  was,  in  its 
time,  before  the  railway,  perhaps 
the  greatest  wonder  of  the  €k>mish 
world— a  fine  granite  viaduct,  to- 


wards the  bead  of  the  valley  of 
GarmearB,  which  should  be  explored,, 
as,  perhaps,  the  most  romantic  valley 
in  all  Cornwall.  He  woald  some- 
times pay  in  a  week  thousands  to 
the  thousands  he  employed,  and 
was  sometimes  utterlv  in  doubt 
whether  he  was  a  millionaire  or  in 
debt  Just  outside  Fowey  is  the 
pretty  marine  villa  of  Point  Nep- 
tune, belonging  to  Mr.  Ba£hlelgh,of 
Menabilly.  The  view  from  its  ter- 
race is  superb,  looking  in  one  direc- 
tion towards  the  baven,  and  in  the 
other  towards  the  open  sea.  '  Mur- 
ray's Handbook '  unaccountably 
passes  over  this  ec^fice,  which  is 
well  worthy  of  attention,  and  whose 
allegorical  title  has  been  quaintly  ob- 
served in  details.  Menabilly  is  the 
well-known  seat  of  the  Rashleighs. 
It  is  situated  on  a  jutting  peninsula, 
and  its  terraced  walks  slope  down 
to  a  tiny  boy,  that  almost  washes  a 
keep^s  cottage.  Near  this  is  a 
beautiful  grotto,  wbich  bad  a  famous 
collection  of  minerals,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, has  since  been  sold.  £e- 
tuming  to  Fowey  ihroudi  one  of 
the  Menabilly  gates,  you  observe  the 
romantic  and  deep^runken  village 
of  Polkerris,  a  fishing  cove  of  that 
wild  diaracter  which  recalls  the  pe- 
euliar  touches  d  SlEtlvator  Bosa. 

•  At  this  point  I  will  venture  to 
tell  a  IztHe  narrative,  suggested  by  a 
Cornish  comer  at  Christmas.  The 
leading  circumstances  of  the  story 
are  true  enough ;  but  as  I  did  not 
take  notee  at  tiie  time,  I  cannot 
Touch  for  all  the  details.  In  work- 
ing through  a  very  ihtezesting  part 
of  the  country,  far  awa^r  from  the 
district  we  have  been  discussing,  I 
Ibund  myself  pet«mptoriIy  directed 
by  my  *  Murray  *— to  whom  I  render 
a  servile  obedience — ^to  see  a  certain 
bouse,  with  its  grounds,  whose 
praises  were  highly  oelebrated.  The 
beauty  of  the  place  was  indeed  very 
great:  among  the  various  show- 
bouses,  the  recollection  of  this  one 
stands  out  with  peculiar  distinct- 
ness. The  bouse  was  sumptuously 
decorated;  the  paintings  were  by 
great  masters;  there  was  a  large 
Correggio,  I  remember,  which  was 
peculiarly  imposing.  The  glades, 
that  in  beautiful  vistas  opened  upon 
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the  sea,  that  seemed  to  crown  the 
hollows;  the  cayes,  grots,  arboois, 
temples,  pieces  of  water;  the  con- 
fler?atorie8,  the  meadow-like  lawil, 
the  mile  of  wall-fruit— all  made  tip  a 
picture  of  that  smnptaons  afflnence 
which  is  witnessed  oftener  in  Eng- 
land than  in  aoy  other  country  of 
the  world,  but  was  witnessed  in  its 
highest  perfection  here.  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  owner  of 
this  h9xe  domain  had  returned  his 
income  for  the  previous  year  at  sixty 
thousand  pounds.  I  was  told  a 
curious  peisonal  history  respecting 
him.  Many  years  ago  he  had  been 
aminer  in  the  west  country.  Those 
were  the  days  in  which  the  mining 
interest  in  the  west  country  was 
prosperous.  The  adventurers,  as 
they  are  called,  worked  hard,  and 
made  large  earnings.  Tou  should 
study  the  lives  of  Watt  and  Boul- 
ton  to  understand  the  Cornish  ad- 
venturers. As  a  rule,  the  large 
earnings  were  spent  well :  as  a  rule, 
a  man  would  buy  his  own  plot  of 
ground,  and  build  his  own  house, 
and  subscribe  liberally  towards  the 
chapel  and  school,  and  would  give 
self-denyingly  towards  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  the  minister,  who  would  give 
him  the  kind  of  doctrine  which  he 
liked,  hot  and  strong.  These  palmy 
days  of  mining  are  now  over,  at 
least  for  the  present,  and  it  is  indeed 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
speedily  return.  Anything  more  sad 
and  deplorable  than  the  present 
condition  of  the  mining  population 
of  Cornwall  cannot  be  conceived; 
and  those  who  would  do  good  to  a 
deserving  class  cannot  do  better 
than  look  in  this  direction.  There 
was  one  man  who,  when  the  mining 
interest  began  to  fjEtil,  discerned 
clearly  that  he  had  better  betake 
himself  to  some  better  market  for 
labour.  He  had  some  little  capital, 
ludicrously  trifling  in  the  eyes  of 
capitalists,  but  also  skill,  intelli- 
gence, a  stout  heart,  and  steady 
perseverance.  He  was  engaged  to 
DC  manied  to  a  girl  of  his  o?ai  class, 
probably  one  of  the  Tnining  girls 
who  so  numerously  belong  to  Corn- 
wall; but  wishing  her  good-bye  till 
happier  days,  he  left  England,  and 
went  off  to  South  America,  whose 
lioh  mines  wero  onoe  sufficient  to 


firo  every  imagination,  bfut  whidh, 
practically  speaking,  in  the  present 
day,  may  be  worked  nnprofitably, 
and  cost  infinite  disappointment  and 
loss.  If  our  adventurer  had  viaioos 
of  Potosi  and  Golconda  before  him, 
he  was  doomed  to  be  nndeoeived. 
He  laboured  as  unsuccessftdly  in 
Peru  as  he  had  ever  done  in  Oom- 
wall.  At  last,  when  he  was  at  work 
in  the  mountains,  at  the  tim^  when 
things  seemed  at  the  darkest,  worst, 
and  altogether  hopeless,  He  soddenly 
hit  upon  a  vein  of  the  rieheet  rilter. 
Soon  time  passed  aiway,  and  it  was 
Christmas  Eve  in  the  old  oountiy. 
That  blessed  eve,  that  wakes  into 
brilliancy  so  many  festal  lamps,  stole 
dark  and  dun  over  an  ugly,  bleak, 
hero  mining  district  On  one  aide 
of  the  rough  highway  was  a  deserted 
mine,  into  whi(£  the  water  had  found 
its  way,  and  now,  many  a  fiithcnn 
deep,  lay  in  its  grim,  stiu  blaekneas. 
The  river  ran  close  by,  almost  Vkxd- 
red  from  the  copper  mhie  tothor  on 
in  the  gorge  of  hills,  all  its  troot  and 
salmon  long  slain  hj  the  poisoDed 
water.  Thero  is  the  fJEunihsr  shaft, 
there  the  huge  unshapely  mounds, 
there  the  wooden  tranch  that  leads 
the  water  along  to  the  wheel-— all 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  tte 
mining  district  At  a  wayside  cot- 
tage a  little  family  group  were  as- 
sembled. They  haa  left  off  work 
early ;  and  indeed  they  would  have 
been  willing  enough  to  have  wmtod 
late,  Christmas  Eve  though  it  was, 
for  work  was  slack  enough,  and  the 
best  men  wero  only  working  half 
time.  So  ihe^  sat  together  m  the 
twilight,  heapmg  up  the  peat  wad 
wood,  that  threw  a  ruddy  UaaBs 
through  the  cabin;  for,  happily, 
peat  and  wood  wero  easily  to  be  ob- 
tained. They  talked  and  thought 
of  friends;  and  the  tall  girl  in  the 
comer,  dark  and  mtelligent-looking, 
was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  lover 
who  had  now  gone  for  years  to 
South  America,  to  see  if  he  conld 
gather  together  what  might  suffice 
to  make  them  a  httle  hune.  Pe»> 
sently  a  well-remembered  figure 
stood  at  the  threshold,  and  the  girl 
flew  to  the  arms  of  her  betrothed  to 
whom,  in  absence  and  silence,  she 
had  been  fiuthful  for  years.  Bichaid 
did  not  seem  to  have  gathered  much 
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moss  by  fhe  loUiog  pioeeBS.  He 
sat  down  on  the  settie  in  His  old 
mining  clothes,  bronssed  by  years 
of  exposare,  and  tired  with  the 
long  tmdge  he  had  made  with  his 
^chaoges' in  his  knapsack.  Beyond 
heartfelt  d<plight  it  was  very  little 
that  the  ^l  and  her  parents  oonld 
do  to  testify  their  welcome;  and  as 
Biehard  did  not  volunteer  to  in- 
eiease  the  slender  store,  it  was  only 
too  evident  to  them  that  he  had  re- 
tnmed  empty-handed.  That,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  the  least  differ- 
ence to  their  honest  hearts.  The 
vroyfarer  was  more  anzions  to  hear 
their  story  than  to  tell  his  own — 
anxioas,  most  of  all,  to  know  whether 
his  love  had  remained  true  to  him 
dnrisg  that  weary  absenoe,  or  had 
found  another  mats,  or— as  mnst 
always  be  a  snbject  of  anxiety  during 
a  long  absence— had  been  called 
away  nom  earth.  I  think  he  was 
very  soon  satisfied  on  the  point  of 
her  constancy.  Late  at  night  he  took 
his  farewell,  and  went  off  to  some 
place  hard  by,  and  took  the  parcel 
of  his  'changes'  with  him.  The 
Hiext  morning  his  XUlen  could  hardly 
believe  her  e^es.  In  the  west  coun- 
try it  is  often  a  marvellous  change 
from  the  workday  to  the  Sunday 
atiare.  But  no  change  was  so  mar- 
vellous aa  that  this  Christmas  mom. 
For  her  lover  was  not  the  casual 
gentleman  of  Sunday  or  holiday, 
but  such  as  the  parson  or  squire, 
vnth  real  doth,  real  gold,  eveiv  ap- 
pearance of  the  thorough  knowledge 
and  enjoyment  of  affluence.  Then 
Biehard  showed  all  the  treasures  he 
had  got,  the  gold  and  notes  and 
cheque-book  and  parchments,  and 
told  how  suddenly  and  marvel- 
lously he  had  been  blessed  with 
vast  wealth;  how  the  prettiest 
estate  in  that  part  of  the  country 
had  been  put  up  for  sale  owing  to 
the  silliness  and  extravagance  of  its 
former  possessor,  and  how  he  had 
bought  it,  and  would  make  his  con- 
stant love  the  lady  of  the  domain, 
and  would  always  care  for  and  tend 
her  parents.  Now,  would  not  this  al- 
most do  as  a  romance  ?  Yet  it  is  sub- 
stantially true,  and  told  of  a  worthy 
man  who  has  now  passed  away. 

My  experience  in  Cornwall  was  not 


without  that  which  was  once  com- 
mon enough  in  Cornish  history,  but 
yet  is  not  often  witnessed  by  Cornish- 
men  themselves-^  doable  wreck. 
The  fierce  gales  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember, 1865,  will  be  recollected. 
The  hurricane  swept  with  terrific 
fury,  shattering  windows  and  dis- 
mantling roofe.  The  storm  was  very 
severe  in  London ;  but  1  can  say ,  from 
the  personal  experience  of  others  an<) 
my  own*  that  nothing  for  years  had 
been  known  like  it  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Channel.  Between  the 
modem  harbour  of  Par,  constructed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Treffiy,  and  the  an- 
cient harbour  of  Fowey,  a  little  bay 
runs  up  into  Ty  wandreath  parish. 
The  tendency  of  the  water  is  here 
to  recede,  ai^d  within  recent  yeaiB 
^sandbanks  have  been  deposited, 
which  have  been  recUamed  for  pur- 
poses of  cultivation.  The  further 
end  of  the  bay,  then,  is  choked  with 
sand;  but  one  sido  is  very  rocky, 
and  m  a  sheltered  cove  on  the  Pol- 
kerris  side  is,  very  happily,  a  station 
for  a  life-boat  Nothing  was  more 
brilliantly  mocking  in  this  hurricane 
than  the  wild  sunbeams  which  ever 
and  anon '  strike  along  the  world.* 
On  one  of  the  nights  of  the  gale  the 
whole  village  where  I  was  staying 
was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the 
news  that  two  vessels  were  labour- 
ing off  shore.  It  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  one  was  wrecked,  and 
the  other  momentarily  expecting  the 
same  fate.  On  Sunday  morning^ 
there  was  a  very  small  congregation 
in  church,  for  the  pious  Comishmen 
had  gone  *  wrecking '— using  the 
word  in  its  milder  sense  of  viewing 
the  wreck.  That  Sunday  afternoon 
the  weather  was  fine,  and  the  whole 
country-side  had  gathered  to  the 
beach.  We  were  told  that  the  life- 
boat had  put  off  through  the  surge, 
and  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  tiie 
crew  of  one  of  the  vessels,  sixteen  in 
number.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
vessel  things  were  not  so  fortunate* 
I  heard  of  one  very  remarkable 
escape.  A  sailor  tied  one  part  of  a 
rope  round  himself,  and  one  part 
round  a  favourite  cat.  Several  times, 
when  he  would  have  been  lost,  he 
was  saved  by  the  rope  tied  round 
the  cat's  neck.  One  of  the  vessels 
was  a  total  wreck,  and  in  a  few  days 
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the  other  was  xedaeed  to  the 
state.  I  had  neTer  befofe  xealued 
the  fall  foroe  of  the  exprccaion, 
'wreck  and  rain.'  Far  o^  alaaoafc 
at  low-water  inaik«  laj  the  keel  of 
the  ^reaael,  the  bottom,  with  the 
slightest  poaatble  skeleton  of  Hie 
aides.  All  over  the  arcik  of  the 
eanda  of  the  hay  weee  aeatiBred 
remnantB  of  the  wreck.  Hexe  waa 
the  eapstan;  there  many  beama; 
here  a  great  heap  of  spare,  timber 
and  iron*  aboat  to  be  carted  off  as 
salvai^e.  Every  aow  and  then  yea 
discerned  what  aaemd  to  be  faasloi 
of  shining  gold.  On  approaching 
them  the  appearanee,  I  16and»  waa 
canaed  by  masaea  of  Indian  eom,  of 
which  the  cargo  had  consiated.  The 
coaatgnard  regnktiona  were  Teiy 
strict^  and  no  attempt  waa  made  to 
plunder;  hot  for  a  long  timeafter 
the  and,  where  the  aeoomposed 
grain  lay»  waa  a  flRvoorite  mannrOi 
mm  Tariona  inanirioa  I  made^  I 
was  salisfied  that  ttie  old 'wreeking' 
habits  of  the  Gormshmen  were  not 
ataiiezaMerated.  Itwaaa&Tonrite 
plan  to  oriTe  a  donkey  along  a  cli£^ 
with  a  lantern  at  its  tail,  and  one 
iQgtiednp.  This  gave  tiie  wretched 
mariners  a  deluaiTs  idea  of  the  Ught 
of  a  li^thoaae.  It  waa  the  nightly 
aspiration  of  children  that  they  might 
have  a  wreck  before  morning;  and 
a  legend  is  related  of  a  parson  who 
annoonoed  a  wreck  to  his  congrega- 
tion, and  implored  them  to  give  him 
'iame  to  change  his  garb,  that  they 
might  all  start  fair. 

I  have  noted  many  Gomiah  cor- 
ners which  I  cannot  include  within 
this  present  paper.  There  is  St 
Neot's,  with  its  many  windows  filled 
with  ancient  stained  glass  recording 


the  adieBtaTea  of  tiie  blcosod  i 
and  tiie  miracalona  fiah  on  winch 
he  fed.  Then  there  ia  tiie  village 
with  the  kiggan  which  Iiientflnaiit 
GoldaadHi  polled  down;  and  aa  it 
destroyed  itae  attsaction  of  the  pfaM» 
it  was  afterwards  called  *  GohlBiith^ 
Deaarted  Village.'  Helston  la  tfe 
key  to  the  wooderM  Lizaid  cooh 
try ;  and  thouc^  I  ahonkl  keep  de» 
of  this,  as  ao  often  deseribedl,  yst 
the  fine  Looe  Pool,  like  the  Skpton 
Sands,  only  kept  dear  tem  the  sea 
by  a  bar  of  aand,  and  the  goHnt 
diatom  of  'Flnrry  Day,'  oqgfat  ta 
be  doBcribed.  Fatanootii,  with  the 
pretty  pbusea  belonging  to  liie  Fox 
family,  would  well  repay  deseriptka. 
There  were  some  interesting  notioeB 
of  it  to  be  found  in  Carlyle'a  'Lde 
of  Sterling.'  Above  all,  the  beantieB 
of  tiie  Truro  river,  eepedaUy  at  tiui 
point  wheie  the  Fal  fiUla  imho  it; 
and  those  tortuous  inlet^wiiefe^  aa 
an  old  writer  truly  saya,  a  hanmd 
vessels  might  tie  hid,  and  not  one 
see  the  mast  of  another.  I  hvve 
noticed  variona  picturesyie  eonars 
on  bay,  or  creek,  or  winding  tbato, 
whioh  nearer  great  towns  would  be 
gay  with  villas  and  gardeoa^  bat 
which  now,  except  to  some  loving 
and  observant  few,  are  unknown  in 
their  aeqnostered  londineas.  I  had 
intesided  to  have  drawn  atkntkn 
at  length  to  one  or  two  of  a  zoora 
remarkable  character,  but  have  been 
earnestly  dissuaded  not  to  nm  a 
chance  of  deeeorating  snoh  plaoes 
into  common  eights,  but  to  leave 
these  oumers  for  their  original  dis- 
coverers until  they  an  gradually 
displaced  by  invading  touiiafak 
Here,  then,  I  pausa 


WET  HE  CHANGED  HIS  BOOHS. 
9  CamhrOrse  iftriUatCom 


I  WAS  a  Trinity  man  in  my  second 
year,  that  delicious  time  when 
we  rest  on  our  oars  and  drift  lazily 
down  the  merry  current  of  college 
life;  the  little  go  just  over,  the 
d^ree  sufficiently  distant,  and  all 
one's  thoughts  intent  upon  enjoying 
the  May  term.  The  May  term, 
that  Elysium  of  university  days. 


that  time  to  which  overwoAed 
curates  and  underworked  banistGrs, 
the  (Competition  Wallah  in  his  reek- 
ing cutcnerry,  and  the  young  mem- 
ber in  his  scarcely  more  odoriferous 
committee-room,  alike  look  back  as 
tho ' jolliest  time  in  a  follow^  ]ik* 
The  ten-o'clock  bi^ak&sts  (oh! 
those  csufi  ^  VAurwtl),  the  pale  ale 
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and  ro^  Uices,  the  skies  xmclouded, 
the  streets  clouded  with  muslin, 
the^in  tact  the  whole  things  for  I 
must  hasten  on  to  my  stoiy,  oomes 
once  and  lives  for  eyer.  I  had 
rooms  in  the  old  conrt»  on  the 
ground-floor;  I  liked  the  ground- 
floor  because,  as  I  used  to  say,  you 
just  walk  in,  by  Jo?e!  and  there 
you  are.  Large  low  rooms  with  a 
passage  leading  to  them,  and  abut- 
tiog  upon  both  the  other  sets  on 
the  story.  One  of  these  was  a 
capital  appartement,  as  th^  say  in 
the  Qoartier  Latin*  and  a  capital 
fellow  'kept'  in  them,  little  Tom 
Speers,  the  bow  of  our  first  boat, 
who  sang  the  best  song,  gave  the 
best  supper,  and  had  the  best  tem- 
per of  any  man  in  the  year.  The 
other  was  a  singularly  small  aod 
inoonyoiient  set  of  rooms,  with  no 
good  ibatme,  not  even  snuguess, 
about  them;  and  their  new  tenant, 
Home,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  add 
to  the  bcBiaiy  or  comfort  of  their 
appeaxume.  One  table  and  two  or 
three  things  on  which  a  bold  man 
might  attnipfc  to  sit»  made  up  tlw 
tobil  of  his  luxniture,  and  the  sols 
omaiiientB  were  a  shelf  of  dirtgr 
books  and  ft  huge  bassoon.  In&ot, 
Tom  Speeai,  after  his  first  peep  into 
our  Cairo's  chamber,  rushed  into  my 
room  and,  sinking  oa  the  nearest 
chair,  xecitei  fiiintly  but  with  mnch 
feeling— 

•ThRNi^OldQMit  and  IK^m  Oouxt 


Ba  a  evw •»«§%;  tlMPfa  no  plitt  like  Homers.' 

And  poor  Hone  Imnaelf!  well,he 
is  doing  ^ood  I  believe  now  among 
the  aborigines  of  some  Yorkshire 
colliery  district:  but  to  see  him 
ihm!  Why,  the  most  ruflQanly 
nawy  would  not  have  dreamt  of 
"eavmg  'arf  a  brick'  at  him:  the 
smaUest  fragment  of  one  would 
have  floored  him.  As  narrow  as  he 
was  loDg,  his  face  perfectly  expres- 
sionless, his  clothes  as  ill-cut  as  his 
features,  his  voice  weak  and  his  in*- 
tellect  apparently  weaker,  he  lived 
but  for  one  thing,  and  that  was-* 
his  bassoon.  Sfaiall  I  ever  forget 
how,  the  first  evening  that  brought 
him  to  Trinity,  our  mutual  friend 
the  bed-maker  rushed  wildly  into 
my  rooms,  where  Speers  and  I  were 


intently  brewing  a  bowl  of  'bishop/ 
aud  adjured  us  to  hasten  to  the  aid 
of  'poor  Mr.  'Ome,  which  I  'ave 
just  a  bin  and  opened  his  door,  sir, 
and  there  was  he,  sir,  iUlen  on  the 
floor  with  a  piece  of  brass  stuck 
right  through  nis  throat,  sir,  which 
his  groans,  gentlemen,  would  break 
your  'earts.'  And  sure  enough, 
when,  our  chatter  hushed,  through 
the  wall  next  his  room  did  oome  a 
wild,  unearthly  sound  as  of  a  human 
being  in  agony  inarticulate.  We 
went,  we  saw  (in  fact  we  saw  it  all 
only  too  plain},  we  resolved  to  con- 
quer. That  night  our  plan  was 
laid ;  over  that  memorable  brew  of 
bishop  the  plot  was  concocted,  and 
here  it  is.  Our  first  step  next 
morning  was  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  the  bed's  head  of  our 
unlucky  nei^bour,  which  proved 
to  be  ft  spot  m  the  wall  of  an  inner 
sitting-room  which  I  seldom  used 
and  had  barely  famished.  Next  wo 
prooored  a  SBBall  iron  target,  which 
was  earefolly  screwed  into  the  wall 
fti  the  spot  ascertained ;  and  then 
with  ft  sakxm-pistol  of  Tom's  the 
aehemo  was  oompleto.  That  even- 
teg,  from  ssnren  o^clock  to  ten,  with 
■eareely  any  intermission,  the  d«me 
of  the  bassoon  made  night  hideous ; 
and  if  I  had  any  compunction  about 
the  meditated  plot  before,  it  vanished 
under  the  influence  of  those  weird 
strains.  As  Si  Mary's  matfihless 
chimes  tolled  out  the  hour  of  twelve, 
Spe€BB»  who  had'  undertaken  this 
part  of  the  afGair,  retired  into  the 
mner  soon  and  eaxefiiUy  locked  the 
door  behiad  Inm.  In  a  minute  I 
heard  Mis  zing  of  the  little  bullet  on 
Hm  targeti  and  wondered  how  it 
sounded  to  a  man  whose  head  was 
only  an  inch  from  the  place  hit 
An  interval  of  amoment  or  so,  then 
crack!  again,  and  so  on  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Suddenly  a  door 
burst  open,  a  hurried  step  scuffled 
towards  my  room,  and  a  frantio 
knock  rattled  on  my  panels.  'Come 
in,  old  boy!'  I  shouted;  'how  ar» 
your  knuckles?  Holloa!  I  beg  par- 
don,' as  the  white  face  and  trem- 
bling figure  of  Home  apneared  in 
the  doorway.  Was  he  frightened  or 
enraged?  ' Beg  pardon,  I  was  ex* 
pecting  Speers.  Glad  you've  dropped 
m,  though,'  I  added,  replacing  my 
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weed  between  my  lip8 :  'makeyoniv 
self  at  home,  pray.  I've  been  listen- 
iDg  to  your— oa^ipe  k  it? — all  the 
eyeolDg ;  quite  missed  it  when  you 
stopped.  Uayeaweed?  No?  some 
bishop,  then?  Wait  a  moment;  Til 
get  you  a  glass.' 

Ab  I  rose,  my  friend,  who  still 
stood  starine  with  a  mystified  ex- 
pression on  hit  &oe,  seemed  to  re- 
cover speech. 

'I— I— really,  sir,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me;  but  supposing  that  my 
bedroom  and  yours  lay  somewhere 
near  together,  I  came  to  inquire  the 
— er— meaning  of  the  extraordinary 


■ounds  that  disturb  my  rest,  and 
that  prooeeded  firom— er— this  direo- 
tion.' 

Instantly  I  assumed  a  aerkniB  ex- 
pression (I  need  hardly  say  that 
Tom's  pistol  was  quiet  as  soon  as  he 
heard  Homes  entry),  and  lookiog 
hard  at  him,  I  ask^,  mysterkmsly, 
'What,  you  have  heaM  it,  have 
you?  and  already?  It's  a  oon- 
founded  shame  of  old  Leveson  put- 
ting any  one  into  that  room ;  always 
the  same;  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  fitting  it  up— and  I'm  told  that 
you've  made  it  most  unoommoQ 
snug— the  settling  in  and  all  that. 


and  then  after  a  night  or  two  off 
you  go.  Too  bad,  by  Jove!  Im 
sorry  for  you,  deuced  sorry.' 

'Bnt  what— what,  sir,  is  the 
meaning  of— of  all  this?  I— you 
puzzle  me;  I  don't  follow  you; 
with  the  exception  of  that  horrid 
noise  of  which  I  came  to  complain, 
and  which  I  must  really  request 
you  to ' 

'  My  dear  sir/  I  replied,  calmly, 
'  sit  down  a  moment,  and  I  will  ex- 
plain it  all  to  you ;  but  first  let  me 
Btipulato  that  should  my  disclosures 
determine  you  to  leave  the  rooms, 
as  alas  I  so  many  have  been  com- 


pelled to  do  before  yon,  you  will 
not  mention  l^em  to  your  tutor, 
who  might  consider  me  offidoos  for 
volunteering  the  statement* 

Eagerly  promising  implicit  se- 
crecy, poor  Home  bent  forward  to 
catch  tne  low  tone  in  which  I  pro- 
oeeded. 

'  Some  fifty  years  ago  your  rooms 
and  mine  were  tenanted  by  two  men 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
in  love  with  the  same  lady.  Jea- 
lousy, hatred,  murder,  were  the 
lesali  They  fought  a  duel  in  the 
Old  Court  here  one  morning  befoce 
chapel,  and  your  predecessor  shot 
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mine  throngh  ihe  longs.  He  was 
brought  np  to  his  rooms  to  die,  and 
his  last  act,  as  he  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  yonder  door,  which  has  never 
been  nnlocked  since  his  body  was 
<»rried  out  of  it,  was  to  call  for  a 
loaded  pistol  and  discharge  it  at  the 
wall  that  a4Joins  your  bedroom,  the 
wall  that  parted  him  from  the  man 
who  had  taken  his  life.  Throngh 
his  clenched  teeth  he  mutterod 
"  Again,  again,  fob  evsb  !"  and  then 


sank  back  and  died,  jnst  as  tne 
clocks  chimed  midmghi  But 
through  that  night  l^e  watchers 
swore  that  the  pistolnshots  con- 
tinued, and  so  they  have  ever  since: 
you  heard  them  to-night*  I  paused, 
for  I  saw  that  my  work  was  done : 
the  plot  had  answered. 

'  How  dare  the  tutor  send  me  to 
such  a  place  ?'  he  exclaimed,  warm- 
ing into  a  vehemence  that  sat 
strangely  on  him.    '  111  see  him  the 


first  thing  in  the  morning;  and  oh! 
'  I  is  shameful,  shameful,  sir.  I  thank 
you  for  your  candour;  I  shall  be 
very  sorry  to  lose  so  good  a  neigh- 
bour*—I  bowed—*  but  if  I  sleep 
another  night  in  Trinity  may  I 
be ' 

'Haunted!'  said  I,  'is  that  it? 
but  don't  act  rashly,  you  know; 
you  could  easily  get  other  rooms 
here.    Leveson ' 

'  Don't  mention  him,  sir,'  he  re- 
torted ;  '  I  regret  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  nuake  public  what  you 
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have  told  me ;  but  I  have  a  cousin 
at  St.  Catherine's;  he  wished  me  to 
go  there ;  I  wish  I  had;  I  will  to- 
morrow. An  excellent  man,  sir^ 
acd  such  a  comet-player  T 

•My  dear  fellow,'  I  replied,  with 
enthusiasm, '  if  I  have  a  pleasure  in 
life  ifs  music.  I  shall  miss  your 
bagpipe— bassoon  is  it? — oh!  more 
than  I  can  say ;  but  my  sorrow  will 
be  lessened  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
hope  for  an  invitation  some  day  to 
music,  mufb,  and  muffins  at  your 
future  rooms.' 

3    L 


5U  The  Queen  of  &e  Ball 

'Sir,   eaad  Home,  as  he  gnsped  and  loddDgasifbehadfleen^ust- 

xny  hand, 'yon  do  me  proud.  Good-  esses' — Cthe   feminine  Tarkty,  I 

night,  sir.'  presume/  observed  Tom,   'tnd  a 

'  Good-nighV  sud  I :  'remember,  denoed  sight  worse  to  see  than  tbe 

not  a  word  of  this  to  Leveson  or  ghoBts,no  doubt ')—' but  indeed  she 

your  cousin/  did  hear  si^  that  the  genttenum 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  mutual  had  oome  to  the  wrong  oollc^  by 

gratulations  which  Speers  and  I  ex-  mistake/ 

changed  aa  soon  as  the  door  had  'Ah/  said  I,  carelessly,  'be  said 

closed  upon  our  friend.  I  only  know  last  night  he  thought  of  gcingio 

that  the  '  bishop  *•  seemed  positiyely  *'  Oatt'a" '  * 

beatified,  and  my  humble  Xiopez  as  '  Not  to  the  dogs,  at  aqy  nte,  let 

fragrant    as   Hudson's   Prince   of  ns  hope,*  said  Tom. 

Wales.    We  took  it  in  turn  to  keep  And  let  us  also  hope,  I  may  add 

up  a  little  more  firing,  a  few  stray  now  that  my  tale  is  done,  that  if 

shots,  till  the  summer  daybreak ;  Home  ever  reads  it  he  wfll  foigive 

and  when  we  met  next  morning  at  the  plot  that  made  him  duH9g9  iiii 

breakfast,   about  twelye,  were  of  rooms, 

course    astonished    l^    our    bed-  B.F.W. 
maker's  news,  that  'Mr.  'Ome  'ad 

bin  an  packed  up  heverythink  last  ,  r.""*^  !?  T"  ^L'^i'*  ^  ^''*°^ 

night  which  anuJl  his  baggage  WW,  *»  ki«>'^  to^wdopadnito. 
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THE  QUEEN  OP  THE  BALL. 

HE  is  Queen  of  the  eyeniog,  Queen  of  na  all, 
'  And  we  bliod  slayes  fall  at  her  feei ; 
a  will/  aaith  Beauty,  and,  lo !  'tis  law 
For  the  Medes  and  thePensiaai  naeil 

Jn  a  shower  of  feathery,  eioody  hee. 

Festooned  o'er  a  robe  of  rose. 
She  is  sailing  along,  and  the  human  tfla 

Of  worshippers  zoond  her  floma 

What  heedeth  she?    Tis  a  matter  «r coarse; 

Both  the  Bose  not  know  she  ia  Mtt 
Jbid  the  jewels  glittar  with  double  pnde 

Enthroned  on  her  eheatant  hair. 

Circe,  Lalage,  Jubo^  aZI 

Fuised  into  a  glorious  one; 
Bhe  is  Queen  of  the  lesser  sovereigntiea: — 

Do  the  stars  not  hide  from  the  sun? 

A  heliotrope  from  her  bouquet  fieklls; 

'Tis  only  Her  Highness'  wile. 
That  a  hundred  lovers  may  strive  for  the  prim, 

And  the  one  be  paid  with  a  smile. 

See !  she  adjusts  her  diamond  spray. 
With  a  feigned,  unconscious  grace; 

It  is  studied,  every  chapter  and  verso. 
For  the  attitude  suits  her  Dace. 

Tet  what  a  peerless  beauty  is  she^ 

As  her  long,  dark  lashes  veil 
The  melting  black  of  her  glorious  eyes^ 

And  she  turns  from  red  to  pale! 
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Idstomog  BOW,  vith  a  real  joj, 

Xo  the  old,  old  story,  told 
HM  the  cxaah  of  mnaic,  the  glitter  of  light, 

Of  flowexs,  and  jewels,  and  gold. 

Ah,  well  I  Tis  better  to  rale  one  heart. 

To  live  in  one  love  alone. 
Than  to  play  o'er  dozens  the  tyxanf  a  part, 

And  to  sit  on  a  ball-room  throne. 


THE  PICCADILLY  PAPEE8. 
By  a  FxBiPATxno. 


Books  07  Tbaykl. 


TT7E  have  a  wonderful  variety  of 
VV  works  of  tiavel,  mnning  the 
wh6Ie  gamut  from  a  Voyage  round 
the  World  to  a  Voyage  round  my 
Boom.  When  once  a  man  has  got  a 
reputation  for  travelling,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  travel— or,  at 
all  events,  to  write  books  of  travel. 
M.  de  Chttllu  was  certainly  a  great 
traveller— a  very  gonlla  of  travellers 
— ^bnt  his  journey  to  Ashango  Land 
does  not  recount  much  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  went  there— and  back 
again.    Mr.  Ellis  once  wrote  a  very 

food  work  about  Madagascar— there 
ave  been  several  works  about  Ma- 
dagascar lately,  but  he  remains 
facile  princepa  on  the  subject ;  and 
he  accordingly  gives  us  'Mada- 
gascar Bevisited,'  not  at  all  a  had 
work,  but  still  an  example  of  harp- 
ing upon  a  popular  string.  But  the 
calmest  member  of  society  is  a  Mr. 
Husgrave,  who  takes  a  month's  holi- 
day in  I^nce,  and  thereupon  mann- 
factures  a  two-volume  work  on 
that  moni^*8  rambles.  The  present 
peripatetic  writer  takes  his  three 
montiis'  ramble  in  the  year,  but 
the  notion  of  manufacturing  half  a 
dozen  vokunea  out  of  them  has  not 
occurred  to  his  fovifid^  iniogiqatioih 
Only  a  travel-rei|dipff  pubGo  wQuld 
ptand.tha^  sort  q|  thing.  But  the 
literature  of  travel  is  always  a 
ifovourite  kind  of  literature.  Strocg- 
jninded  people  who  do  not  caie 
lor  fiction,  or  weak-minded  people 
who  object  to  fiction,  affect  travels 
Igreatly.  Moreover,  the  restless 
activity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
desiderates  travels,  as  an  appro- 
priate pabulum  whereby  to  beguile 


such  leisure  time  as  is  not  taken  np 
by  travelling. 

Another  important  woriE  of  travel 
is  Sir  Samuel  Baker's '  Kile  Tribu- 
taries of  Abyssinia.'    Of  course  this 
is  not  the  result  of  any  additional 
travel  since  Sir  Samuel  issued  his 
important  work,   but  it  occufries 
large  and  importaat  ground  which 
he  left   untouched  in   the  'Nile 
Sources.'  But  Sir  Samuel  also  illus- 
trates our  remarks  on  traveUen 
travelling  in  the  same  track :  it  was 
probably  thought  that  the  mention 
of  Abjssiniaon  the  title-page  would 
be  especially  suitable  for  the  present 
time.    The  information  given  about 
Abyssinia  is,  however,  disappoint- 
ingly scanty.    It  is  to  be  noted  that 
perhaps  the  best  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Abyssinia  is  that  by  the  two 
Frenchmen,  Ferret  and   Galinier, 
who    visited    and    explored    the 
country  in  the  year  1840,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  French  Minister  for  War, 
Marshal  Soult.   The  general  nature 
of  the  country  is  now  fully  well 
understood.    It  is  not  an  accurate 
description  to  say  that  it  is  a  table- 
laud.    It  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  a 
mountainous  country,  the  ranges  of 
mountains  reaching  nearly  as  great 
a  htighA  Sfi  the  Alpine  ranges,  with 
6ne>H'y,;jey  peaks.    The  river-beds 
ruQ:i&  extraordinarily  deep  valleys, 
eomei  3000  feet  below  the  pkiteau. 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  all  the  Abys- 
junian  rivers,  that  they  rise  and  fall 
^suddenly.  By  the  sides  of  the  riven 

there  is  abundance  of  rich  prairie 
grass,  with  jungle,  where  the  lion 
and  elephant  havo  their  haunts.  As 

the  land  rises  into  terraces,   the 
a  L  a 
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wood  giTOB  plaoe  to  the  lawn,  fair 
spreading  nplands,  dotted  l^  forest 
trees,  from  which  arise  the  towering 
monntain  chains.  The  Abyssinian 
rirer  Atbara  is  the  nominal  frontier 
between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  Sir 
Samuel  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
this  river,  as  the  most  important 
confluent  of  the  Nile,  next  to  the 
'White  Nile,  and  has  really  nothing 
to  tell  ns  abont  the  Abyssinian 
dominions  of  King  Theodore.  From 
all  accounts,  as  soon  as  the  troops 
have  got  away  from  the  hot,  deadly 
climate  of  Massowah,  they  will  be 
in  a  very  intsresting  and  exciting 
country,  and  officers  will  mrobably 
find  a  good  deal  of  game.  The  chief 
diffioully  will  be  liie  transit  over 
some  thread-likelines,  whichdoduty 
for  roads— a  kind  of  path  which, 
apparently,  requires  at  times  the 
escalade  of  a  rugged  mountain  side. 
I  will  here  exiHress  my  hope  and 
bebef  that  the  expediticm  will  be 
attended  with  a  much  larger  diare 
of  fruitful  results  than  is  ordinarily 
anticipated.  The  AbysBinian  expe* 
dition  nas  come  to  us  in  exactly  the 
same  way  that  tamch  of  our  Indian 
empire  has  come  to  us.  We  have 
been  most  unwilling  to  engi^  in 
war ;  we  have  been  dragged  into  it 
hj  circumstances  which  we  eould 
not  hare  ibreseen  or  have  avoided; 
we  have  podtponed  it  as  long,  or 
longer  than  honour  permitted ;  and 
now  that  we  Bxe  fairly  embarked 
in  it,  we  seem  to  be  doing  ao  with  . 
high  energy  and  prudence.  This 
has  been  the  history  of  many  a 
chapter  of  the  acquisition  of  our 
Indian  empire,  although  it  must  be 
allowed  tmut  every  chapter  of  that 
history  does  not  come  under  the 
same  category.  The  history  of  the 
Abyssinian  war  has  much  ^  cha< 
racter  I  have  indicated.  The  English 
are  the  great  colonizers  .of  the 
world— the  great  pioneers  or  civili- 
zation; and  it  is  not  giiren  to  us, 
that,  satisfied  with  our  vast  achieve- 
ments, we  shoidd  rest  from  our 
mission.  Tears  ago,  Harris,  the 
Ethiopian  traveller,  said  of  Abys- 
sinia, "  There  is  perhaps  no  portion 
of  the  whole  continent  to  which 
European  civilization  might  be  ap- 
plied with  better  idtimate  results.' 
We  need  not  despair  of  a  happier 


Algeria,  a  more  suocessfrd  Mexica 
We  may  hope  that  Abyssinia  may 
add  another  to  those  better  triumphs 
of  England  which  consist  in  the  pro- 
gress of  religion,  dvilization,  and 
good  government.  It  will  be  much 
if  we  only  put  a  stop  to  the  present 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  that  prevail 
in  Abyssinia. 

But  with  regard  to  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  book.*  What  may  be  called 
the  theorem  of  his  wodc  is  this: 
*  ThB  equatorial  lakes  £sed  Egypt ; 
but  the  Abyssinian  rivers  cause  the 
inundation.'  The  work  is  appro- 
priately dedicated  to  the  Pdnoe  of 
Waks^  as  the  first  of  England's 
toyal  race  who  has  sailed  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Nils>  the  lake  sources 
of  whieh  mighty  river  are  hoaour»l 
by  the  names  of  his  augost  parents. 
The  Victoria  aaid  Albert  lakes  are 
the  never-&iling  reservoirB  which 
supply  the  enormous  equable  volume 
of  waters  to  the  Nile,  despite  evapo- 
ration and  absorption,  but  the  in- 
undation itself  is  the  result  of  those 
AbysBinian  streams  which,  being 
shsJlow  or  empty  water-courses  in 
the  dry  season,  swell  into  mighty 
torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  and  not 
only  spread  their  fertilizing  waves 
over  Lower  Egypt,  but  bring  down 
the  deposit  which  has  formed  the 
delta,  and  may  be  made  a  mighty 
instrument  of  cultivation  over  re- 
gions which  are  now  arid  deserts. 

The  north  boundary  of  Abyssinia 
has  always  been  an  uncertain  h'ne. 
King  Theodore  urfi^  upon  Egypt 
that  the  natural  limiiis  the  junction 
of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles.  Tho 
Egyptians  deride  this,  and  say  tha^ 
were  it  not  for  the  protection  given 
to  Abyssinia  by  the  English  (which 
has  been  so  ungratefolly  retnmed^, 
the  Egyptians  would  have  eaten  it 
up  long  fl^Ob  but  they  have  been 
vmiA  o£  the  interference  of  Ghrns- 
tian  powers.  Sir  Samuel  speaks  of 
King  Theodore's  dislike  to  mis- 
sionaries, and  says,  witii  some  pranp, 
that  'Any  fresh  dogma  introduced 
by  strangers  mi^^t  destroy  the  union 
of  the  Abyssinian  chnroh,  and  would 
be  not  only  a  source  ot  annoyance 
*  <The  Nile  Tribatuiei  o£  AhrtOoiti,* 
and  'The  Sword  Huntan  of  the  Hanuiar 
AnW  By  SirS«iiuelW._Bakar.  Ifao- 
millan. 
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to  tbe  priesthood,  bnt  would  most 
probably  inflnence  them  and  the 
kiDg  against  all  Europeans/  Sir 
Samuel,  however,  might  have  spared 
some  sneers  whi<di  he  makes  against 
missionary  efforts;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  his  con- 
ceptions are  of  the  'church'  and 
'priesthood'  of  Abyssinia.  Dean 
Stanley*  says  that  '  In  the  church 
of  Abyssinia  we  shall  find  the  best 
example  of  what  many  seek  in  a 
limited  degree  in  the  west-~a  com- 
I>1ete  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  letter/  The  Dean  men- 
tions the  curious  fact  that,  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  there  alone,  Pontius  Pilate 
is  canonized  as  a  saint,  because  he 
washed  his  hands  and  said, '  I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just 
man.'  Dean  Stanley  is  so  graphic  a 
writer  that  we  may  do  well  to  give, 
in  an  abridged  form,  his  sketch  of 
the  Abyssinian  church : 

'  There  is  a  daughter  of  the  Coptic 
church  which  is  me  extremest  type 
of  what  may  be  called  Oriental 
nltramontanism.  The  church  of 
Abyssinia,  founded  in  the  fourth 
century  by  the  church  of  Alex- 
andria, furnishes  the  one  example 
of  a  nation,  savage  yet  Christian. 
One  lengthened  communication  it 
has  hitherto  received  from  the  west 
— ^the  mission  of  the  Jesuits.  With 
this  exception,  it  has  been  left  almost 
entirely  to  itselt  Whatever  there 
is  of  Jewish  or  of  old  Egyptian 
ritual,  preserved  in  the  Coptic 
church,  is  carried  to  excess  in  the 
Abyssinian.  The  likeness  of  the 
fia(»ed  ark,  called  the  Ark  of  Ten,  is 
the  centre  of  Abyssinian  devotion. 
To  it  gifts  and  prayers  are  offered. 
On  it  the  sanctity  of  the  whole 
church  depends.  Circumcision  is 
regarded  as  of  equal  necessity  with 
baptism.  There  alone  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  still  preserved,  as  well  as 
ihB  Christian  Sunday.  Dancing 
still  forms  part  of  their  ritual,  as  it 
did  in  the  Jewish  temi^e.  The  wild 
shriek  which  goes  up  at  Abyssinian 
funerals  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
that  which  Herodotus  heard  in 
ancient  Egypt.  The  polygamy  of 
Iho  Jewish  church  lingers  hero, 
attcr  having  been  bunishcd  from 

*  '  LccUres  on  tho  Ui^tcry  of  Cho  Eastern 
Chaich.' 


the  rest  of  tho  Christian  world. 
Whatever  of  extravagant  ritualiBm, 
of  excessive  dogmatism,  of  the  fatal 
division  between  religion  and  mo- 
rality, disfigures  to  so  large  an  extent 
the  rest  of  Oriental  Christianity,  is 
seen  in  its  most  striking  form  in  the 
usages  of  Abyssinia.' 

Mr.  Blanchard's  work  on  India*  is 
hardly  a  book  of  travels— so  fre- 
quented and  even  vulgarized  is  the 
overland  route— but  a  set  of  social 
sketches,  which  strikingly  illustrate 
the  coelum  non  animum  theory,  for 
the  author  limns  and  satirizes  An- 
glo-Indian society  as  if  from  a  club 
window.  Much  of  the  writing  is  of 
the '  forcible-feeble  kind,'  but  many 
of  the  sketches  are  by  no  means  un- 
amusing*  We  are  idways  at  homo 
hearing  the  din  of  Indian  conflicts 
and  jealousies,— between  the  old 
families  and  the  competition  wallahs, 
between  the  covenanted  and  the  tm- 
eovenanted,  between  the  civil  and 
military  services,  between  town  and 
the  Mofhssil,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Blan- 
chard's sketches,  evidently  written 
without  much  effort,  and  demanding 
little  attention  from  the  reader,  will 
tend  to  popularize  Anglo-Indian 
subjects.  Mr.  Blanchara  is  very 
severe  on  Mr.  Trevelyan's  Indian 
work;  but  Lord  Macaulay*s  nephew 
has  fine  qualities  of  his  own,  which 
he  will  yet  display  both  in  literature 
and  in  Parliament  Some  of  Mr. 
Blanchard's  storiea  relate  to  names. 
One  man's  'name  was  Window,  and 
as  he  was  something  of  an  exquisite 
in  his  dress,  he  waa  generally  known 
asi?eatt Window.  Thejoke,mildasit 
was,  so  enraged  him  that  he  changed 
his  name.  The  designation  he  chose 
was  Lyon,  which  he  thought  quite 
safe ;  but  the  first  time  he  aired  it 
at  mess,  he  was  called  Dandy  Lyon 
on  the  spot,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  life  IS  doomed  to  most  abject 
despair.  Most  men  who  were  in 
India  during  the  mutinies  must 
have  known  Lieut-Colonel  Friday. 
He  had  a  brother,  and  their  friends, 
in  order  to  distmguish  the  two,  used 
to  call  them  respectively  Friday 
Week  and  Friday  Portmght,'    It  is 

♦  '  YestcidAy  and  To-day  in  India.'  By 
Sidney  Laman  Bhnchard.  W.  H.  Allen 
and  Co. 
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•  eonsolattan  to  know  that  however 
hot  things  m&y  be  at  Galcntta,  the 
ijnerioan  ships  bring  OTer  '  Wen« 
ham  Lake'  enongh  to  'keep  the 
popnlation  in  skating,  if  it  could  be 
adapted  to  that  poipose.' 

'Twelve  Tears  in  Oanierbnzy» 
New  Zealand,**  belongs  to  a  class  of 
works  which  hare  a  special  valne  of 
their  own.  The  literary  merit  is 
eitromely  meagre,  but  as  a  fair, 
truthful  transcript  of  actual  expe- 
rience the  book  Iuib  a  real  interest; 
and  if  an  interest  in  such  works 
were  fostered,  thqy  would  prove  as 
stirring  as  those  of  a  'sensational' 
character  and  far  more  useful.  The 
work  truthfiillT  exhibits  the  advan* 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  emigra- 
tion to  New  Zealand,  and  its  auto- 
biographical form  insures  it  the  in* 
terest  which  belongs  to  all  genuine 
autobiography.  There  are  few  pas- 
sages Uiat  call  for  special  attention ; 
such  a  book  must  be  taken  as  a 
whole.  The  story  of  the  wreck  of 
the  'Orpheus  *  might  furnish  either  a 
story  or  a  moral.  The  vessel  waa 
commanded  by  an  old  commodore, 
who  refused  to  obey  signals  and 
would  be  guided  only  by  his  charts. 
But  his  charts  were  old  oxyes,  and 
the  sand-banks  were  shifted  since 
they  were  drawn,  and  in  this  way 
he  took  the  wron^  passage,  his  ship 
was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  himself 
with  nearly  all  on  board  lost  On 
the  whole  the  Canterbury  settle- 
ment has  been  highly  successful: 
the  Oanterbuty  pilgrims  have  re- 
cently erected  a  statue  to  their 
leader.  The  peculiarity  of  the  co- 
lony is  that  it  was  started  on  a 
Church  of  England  basis,  with  a 
view  to  develop  a  perfect  system  of 
Church  ffovcmmeni  The  exclusive 
ideo  could  not  be  carried  out,  for  all 
the  sects  put  in  an  appearance ;  but 
they  hve  in  a  state. of  delightful 
amity,  which  might  be  advantage- 
ously imitated  by  ourselves  at  their 
antipodes. 

OK  JODBinVlKa  TEIBn  CLASS. 

Dneof  ourmostoelehrated  bishops 
ona  day  met  another  digmtary,  al- 
though not  quite  so  dignified,  at  a 

•  •Twelve  TaoTi  !n  Canterbury,  New 
Zealand.'  By  Mrs.  Charles  Thomson.  Samp- 
ton  LowandCob 


great  London  terminn.  'Isuppose 
you  are  going  down  to  the  palace? 
said  the  archdeacon.  The  bidiop 
said,  *  Yes.  'I  am  grang  down  to 
your  nei^bouriiood,  ani  we  had 
better  travel  together.'  The  faidiop 
cheerfuHy  asBented.  '  First  dass,  I 
suppose,  bishop?*  aaid  the  andh 
deaoon.  The  bishop  shook  his  bead. 
'  I  shall  not  mind  traTdlingseooDd, 
once  in  a  way/  said  the  ardhdeaoon. 
'But,'  said  the  Ushep,  'I  always 
travel  thisd.' 

Now  I  am  certainly  not  goingto 
advise  my  f^rienda  to  feUow  the 
epifloopal  eiample  altogetheor.  In 
these  days,  when  tiie  railways  have 
80  much  difficulty  in  making  botii 
ends  meet^  then  ought  ndher  to  be 
some  sumptuary  r^ulatton  to  the 
^ect  that  such  peopla  aa  bisbop" 
should  at  least  parchase  fts^«tos8 
tickets.  But  it  would  sot  be  a  had 
Eclf-denying  ordosanee  iroBi  time  to 
time  to  piurehaae  fint-ctes  tifdnts, 
and  to  travel  tfadrdHshes.  Ihave 
tried  the  plan  myself  and  cm  re- 
commend it  toothen.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  makiBg  wafSIt 
praotically  acquainted  with  ti» 
modes  of  tttinkmg  and  spealdBg 
that  prevail  among  thoee  who  will 
be  our  political  maslMa  Inapar- 
liamentary  train  yon  meet  people  on 
terms  of  perfect  eqfuality;  they  hate 
paid  their  foe,  ana  are  aa  good  as 
you  are,  and  are  not  supposed  to  ho 
aware  tiiat  social  differeneea  eiisk. 
You  may  find  yourself  amongkiiots 
of  aervants,  iabouxen,  soldier, 
sailors,  policenien,  artisans,  travel- 
lers, fto.,  and  with  a  little  tact,  ytm 
may  gain  a  real  insight  intoopiiuoDS, 
prejudices,  and  popular  wi^s  of 
thinking.  Unless  I  am  greatfy  de- 
ceived, you  will  find  that  baBfaitfS 
and  intelUgenoe  are  pervaidiBg  ele- 
ments  of  a  fteshi  hvely  eonvena*' 
tion.  You  ma^r  sometimes  hear  keen 
arguments  and  discnarion  on  reli- 
gious and  political  sabjecta  To 
travel  third-class  is  always  a  savhig 
of  the  pocket,  a  potent  reason  with 
many,  but  by  Iheezceedingly  loaited 
dass  of  those  who  do  so  havingpiid 
a  higher  fate,  I  think  ihat  parl!«p- 
mentary  travelling  in  the  middle 
and  north  of  England  wfil  be  found 
to  give  the  beat  return.  You  there 
find  the  greatest  amount  of  cbane- 
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tcr,  flelf-assertton,  and  intellectDal 
Tjgour.  The  jpatou  is  at  times  dif- 
ficult to  understand,  and  at  times 
there  is  roughness  of  manners,  not 
to  mention  inodorous  odours  and 
kindred  disagreeables.  Still  if  you 
wish  to  find  shrewd  sense  and  nn- 
sophisticated  manners,  to  gather  up 
the  feelings,  and  humours,  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  working  class— I  will 
add,  if  yon  really  wii£  to  like^  and 
understand,  and  sympathise  with 
them— yon  ought,  like  the  great 
bishop,  to  do  a  considerable  part  of 
your  travelling  by  parliamentary 
train.  Only— on  public  grounds — 
carry  out  my  suggestion  of  taking  a 
first-class  ticket 

Tou  will  see  also  in  a  parliamen* 
f  ary  train  a  great  deal  of  the  dra- 
matic action  of  real  life.  Tou  will 
see  how  tender,  considerate,  and 
helpful  poor  people  will  be  to  the 
sick  ana  aged  and  to  little  children. 
Sometimes  the  whole  exodus  is  be- 
fore yon  of  a  large,  poor  &mily  mi- 
grating from  one«iid  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other.  Now  it  is  the  poor 
curate  or  diEsenting  minister,  the 
tutor  or  governess,  and  such  kind 
of  people,  to  whom  saving  is  an 
object^  but  who  have  tho  evident 
atamp  of  being  gentlefolks,  who  are 
without  moch  difficulty  recognised. 
You  may  sometimes  put  tc^ther 
hints,  or  surmise  circumstances,  or 
glean  fragments  of  ic formation, 
which  might  go  far  to  moke  up  thQ 
i^ketoh  of  a  life  history.  Sometimes 
we  meat  with  false  shame  for  cheap 
travel  Travelling  third-class  once, 
I  was  assured  with  much  earnestness 
by  a  lady's  friend  that  the  lady  was 
travel  iing  third-class  for  the  first 
time  in  her  mortal  existence.  Some- 
how I  was  not  startled  bgr  the  un- 
wonted humility,  which  this  lofty 
being  had  displayed.  Many  persona 
travel  third  who  ought  properly  to 
pay  higher— persons,  for  instance, 
who  will  charge  their  employers 
first-class  expenses  and  travel  third, 
pocketing  the  dLBerenco;  persons 
again  who  have  abundant  leisure 
and  moQ^,  but  to  whom  time  is 
a  less  object  than  money. 

I  may  here  say  that  there  are 
many  hnea  on  which  the  dioice  of 
class  virtually  lies  only  between 
the  fixst  and  the    third,     ^hen 


the  second-class  is  not   properly 
cushioned  and  padded,  as  is   the 
case  on  some  lines,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  second-class  is  at  all  pre- 
ferable to  the  third,  except  on  con- 
ventional considerations.    My  own 
prejudices  are  entirely  in  favour  of 
first-class  carnages.    I  do  not  be- 
lieve people  who  tell  me  they  travel 
second  instead  of  first  because  they 
prefer  the  second  to  the  fir&t    The 
great  requisite  of  railway  travelling 
is  to  deaden,  as  far  as  possible,  tho 
innumerable  little  shoclu  which  tlie 
vibration  of  the  carnage  occasions 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.    I 
believe  that  medical  men  are  now 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  an  infinite 
amount  of  mischief  is  done,  in  case 
of  heart  or  brain    feebleness   or 
disease,  by  much  railway  travelling. 
The  man  of  business  who  comes  up 
to  town  from  Brighton,  by  the  time 
he  I'eaches  his  office,  feels  that  half 
a- day's  work  has  been  taken  out  of 
him  by  the  demands  which  the  rail- 
way journey  has  made  upon  his  ner^ 
Tous  powers*    Now  the  object  is  to 
reduce  this  demand  as  fiir  as  pos- 
sible, and  this  is  only  done  in  the 
first<ilass  carriage.     It  might  be 
much  better  done  than  is  the  case  at 
pre^ni    I  noticed  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition this  year  some  carriages 
where  the  padding  was  so  extraor- 
dinarily dense  that  the  vibration 
must  be  reduced  to  a  vanishing 
fraction.    That  is  tho  kind  of  pacU 
ding  which  ought  to  be  suppli<xl  to 
first  and    second-class    carriages. 
When  second-class  people  cannot 
get  any  padding  at  all.  they  ought 
to  go  third.    I  will  add  one  further 
piece  of  advice,  which  I  aqi  stub 
will  be  indorsed  by  the  faculty — 
keep  the  windows  closed  during 
swill  motion  but  open  them  at 
every  station.    On  our  railways, 
more  persons  ore  killed  by  draughta 
than  by  accidents. 

SSSAIS  AlO)  K)2MS. 

We  have  just  been  perusing  two 
works  for  which  we  hardly  prog^ 
noetioata  any  extensive  fame,  but 
which  show  so  much  intellectual 

Swer,  and  so  much  seal  goodness 
1  unfrequent  phenomenon  in  mo- 
dern literature),  that  I  do  well  in 
directing  attention  to  them.  A  thick 
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▼olmne  of  poems,  like  'SlcetdioB 
by  the  Wayside,**  published  simply 
on  its  merit,  without  any  effort  to 
obtiin  notoriety,  or  even  notice, 
ought,  nevertheless,  to  challenge  the 
examination  of  those  who  would  de- 
sire to  be  thoughtful  critics  of  con- 
temporaiy  literatura  We  see  at 
once  that  the  author  has  put  his 
best  into  it— his  heart,  his  feincy,  his 
experience,  his  mental  powers;  and 
a  book  like  this,  in  these  days  of 
bookmaking,  is  entitled  to  sympathy 
and,  indeed,  to  some  reverence. 
There  is  a  tone  about  it  of  calnmess 
and  purity  which  is  truly  soothing 
and  satisfying  in  these  feverish  days. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  criticize 
the  work  minutely.  The  author  has 
got  substance,  but  he  wants  force 
and  shape;  he  lacks  condensation 
also,  and  perhaps  a  more  perfect 
mastery  of  the  meehaniem  of  his 
art.  In  this  volume  he  has  made 
four  distinct  experimente  in  poetry. 
The  first  poem,  'The  Two  Sisters,' 
is  entitled  a  metrical  tract,  but  par- 
takes of  that  idyllic  character  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  so  greatly  popu- 
larized. Next  we  have 'Aliee  Power/ 
in  Hudibrastic  metres  which  is 
amusing  enongh  at  times,  and  has  a 
felicity  of  rhyme  which  reminds  us 
of  Barham.  Thirdly,  'Lurlei,  a 
Masque,'  which  Wagner  would  tlnd 
as  appropriate  for  an  opera  as  *  Tann- 
hauser'— reminding  ns  a  little  of 
'  Gomus/  but  more  of  the  libretto  to 
Gounod's  'Faust;'  and,  fourthly,  a 
collection  of  lyrics,  many  of  which 
have  a  sacred  character.  We  expect 
that  Mr.  Herbert  will  find  that  he 
has  to  make  an  election  between 
his  different  styles.  We  suspect, 
also,  that  he  is  only  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  to  blot  Many 
great  poets  have  a  strong  turn 
for  the  humorous,  and  of  these 
Byron  is  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample ;  but  in  most  cases  the  Maiv 
git^  element  is  gradually  extirpated 
in  favour  of  the  heroic.  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson is  an  example  here.  He  still 
retains  touches  of  humour;  but  in 
different  editiona  he  has  silently 
omitted  all  merely  comio  parts. 
*  Alice  Power'  is  merelv  an  exag- 
gerated   portraiture    of    scondal- 

♦  •  Sketches  by  the  Wayside.*     By  T. 
Herbert.    A.  W.  Bennett.    Pp.454. 


mongers,  a  very  obvious  and  well- 
wom  theme.  If  Mr.  Herbert  had 
published  a  much  thinner  volume, 
comprising  his  first  poem  and  se- 
lected lyrics  (omitting  those  whkh 
dwell  somewhat  morbidly  on  death 
— ^the  usual  theme  of  very  young 
poete),  he  would  have  had  a  much 
better  chanoe  of  a  literary  success. 
As  it  is,  the  very  extent  of  his  work 
will  militate  against  him,  and  he 
will  be  ranked  rather  among  the 
poete  of  promise  than  of  perform- 
ance. 

The  first  poem, 'The  Two  Sisteis,' 
is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  one^ 
written  in  a  strongly  realistic  veio, 
and  deals  with  a  delicate  subject, 
handled  delicately,  but  withal  most 
firmly.  A  labourer  has  two 
daughters.  One  is  homdy,  bat 
honest  and  amiable,  and  marijes  a 
man  of  her  own  class.  The  other 
is  very  pretty,  and  weak,  fond  of 
finely  and  flattery,  and  the  gaiety  of 
shops  and  town  life.  It  is  the  old, 
sad  story :  she  is  seduced,  and  sinks 
from  bad  to  worse,  becoming  as  the 
vilest  offiacouring  of  the  streetn. 
The  good  sister  sedn  her  out  in 
her  abasement,  and  enlreate  her  to 
letom: 


Lltas  Tiilbie  love,  tnrixied  nnod  her.  ■•  tvte 


Of  aom«  iUr  vine  oa  Deljihrs  deaeri  hlU 
Enclasp  a  shattered  statue,  from  whose  pore 
AVhlte  form  drear  storma  have  gnav'd  the 

pdlishedpdde; 
And  ber  red  Upc,  oa  Ellen'k  psttlve  ckeak 
Fkwt'd  doqwnt  «na  lon^  ontinoqw  JUgs; 
While  her  lorn  sister  took  Ifaat  mnto  qszcm 
At  coldly  as  a  GttyaOd  bean 
The  silent  soft  endearments  of  the  sun.' 

The  poor  prostitute  madly  xepnlses 
her;  but  years  after  we  find  her, 
with  thoughto  of  suicide^  wfttofamg 

*  the  river,  dark  and  gIo«y,  aod  sooot'i 
Ab  polished  Jet ;  whereon  the  windows  near. 
Aflame  with  candle^  «Bst  kng  atk«ah«  or  firt^ 
And  thoi^t  If  she  were  alMpins  In  ite  depth! 
Hore  Ug|i(  would  ahiw  upon  her  gme  then 

ever 
Gladdened  her  life.' 

But  she  thought,  as  she  watched 
the  dead  boughs  shooting  beneath 
the  arch,  that  she  &us  mig^t  be 
hurried  aw«y,  and  her  sister  never 
know  that  she  still  loved  her,  simI 
had  sought  her  forsrraDeas.  Ono 
morning  she  is  found  prostratB  and 
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insensible  at  her  sisteir'B  door.  From 
that  illnesB  she  never  recovers^  nor 
yet  deBires  to  zeooyer : — 

So  eaiUy  led  aetraj.    IflrpgAinad 

My  hMlth  tad  strength  the  devU  might  tempt 


And  1  might  flUL    Ahl  wonrrletmtdle; 
Th»  gran  ffrowi  gnm  abovef&rffoitm  graea, 
^nd  a«rs  off  «rrprt  «ir»  laid  eolM  to  «ie9  ; 
Or  <^  flM»  llpMl;  ^  iM  Aord  Mortb  qf  MoMC 
31W|r  c«MMo<  jitieros  tt«  tranced  Aeori  0/ deotA. 
BMi^  (haZ  narrow  eartkwork  qf  (he  grcm 
Tkert  U  ¥tf€  r^fiifftfnm  purttdngfoa  ; 
n«  haa  qfwtm  word»pkrce$  not  tktrt.' 

Bate,  again^  is  a  fine  passage  :— 

'Batoow 
Hwven'i  mfdnlgbt  mem  wm  over,  end  on  high 
The  hrlght  fltar-ccBitn  one  bjr  one  were 


And  the  wfaft»4rohM  AoolTtCk  ttie  pele 
Pore  twilight^  with  ite  ilnsen  calm  and  cold. 
Bore  them  awaj.     Then  glimmering   oauie 

forth, 
f  n  the  gray  light  of  morn,  the  stan  of  earth ; 
For  all  th«  hanki  were  peoplad  with  wild 


As  •  pm«  mind  is  psopled  with  (air  thonghtfl^ 
Sweet  prfapniira    tnnooent  Tiolets— 
God's  children— flowers.' 

The  dramatic  aetion  of  the  poem 
is  Bwifl,  natoral,  and  moat  e£fectiT& 
The  simple  narratlTe  is  almost  start- 
ling in  its  intense  reality,  and  the 
imaifeeted  reiigioas  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  beyond  praise. 

We  Tdll  not  discuss  Mr.  Herbert's 
other  poems-— of  which,  indeed,  we 
could  hardly  speak  with  the  same 
unsparing  commendation— but  we 
clearly  recognize  the  adyent  of  a 
fresh  poet 

Not  altogether  unlike  Mr.  Her- 
bert's work  is  '  A  Book  about  Do- 
minies.' *  The  author  tells  us  that 
it  is  the  work  of  years:  it  is  easy  to 
see  also  that  it  is  a  labour  of  earnest- 
ness and  loTe.  The  traces  of  a  per- 
sonal history  are  disclosed  to  us.  He 
first  became  a  tutor  from  necessity, 
and  afterwards  irom  choice.  In  an 
old  city  churoh,  watching  some  boys, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  as  a  school- 
master he  would  always  be  able  to 
do  some  good  in  the  world  '  Tho 
clergyman  had  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing, and  the  congregation  was  dis- 

*  <A  Book  about  Dominies,  being  the 
Reflections  and  Recollections  of  a  Member 
of  the  P^fesBiflO.'  JSdinbmigh.  William 
Kimmo. 


persing,  bat  I  lingered  behind  in  a 
pew  to  make  a  silent  tow,  which  I 
had  resolved  upon  m  a  moment^ 
that  all  my  life  1  would  be  a  school- 
master, and  devote  myself  to  teach- 
ing wiiBdom  to  boys ;  not  only  tho 
wisdom  which  is  for  colleges  and 
libraries,  and  that  which  is  for  Sun- 
days and  controversial  pamphlets, 
but  the  pure  wisdom  which  is  one 
with  goodness  and  happiness,  and  is 
for  every  day  and  hour  of  hfe.'  The 
writer  is  not  very  orthodox  about 
Sundays  and  sermons,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  we  think  that  some  of  his 
expressions  are  unworthy  of  him, 
and  he  will  probably  yet  see  reason 
to  withdraw  them.  He  was  to  have 
been  married  once;  but  when  the 
lady  found  out  that  he  was  only  a 
Mominie'  she  broke  off  witd^  him, 
as  not  being  genteel  enough.  We 
suspect,  however,  that  the  author  is 
not  quite  so  old  a  man  as  he  would 
have  us  believe.  Yet  he  is  old- 
fashioned  enough,  and  utteriy  honest 
in  his  notions;  strongly  n^iea  on  the 
judicious  use  of  the  towse;  detests 
children  who  are  'young gentlemen' 
instead  of  si^oQlboys ;  dislikeB  inter- 
fering parents;  and  is  even  more 
stem  towards  the  'dominies'  than 
thesohooboys.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing fimd  of  anecdote  and  profes- 
sional sketches  ftdl  of  sly  sarcasm. 
The  literary  merit  is  unifonnly  of  a 
high  order.  There  is  a  fine  healthy 
feelipg  about  the  work,  and  a 
genuine  pathos  which  does  not  leave 
the  reader  all  unmoved.  It  is  a 
book  which  will  repay  penml,  and 
is  especially  to  be  commended  to 
schoolboys  and  schoolmasters.  The 
abounding  love  and  tenderness  ol 
this  cbUdleis  schoolmaster  towards 
boys— despite  the  tawse,  yclept 
'  lion  '-—should  be  foil  of  beneficen 
teaching  to  both  dassea 

FEBASASTB  AUD  PBASANTB. 

I  do  not  couple  these  together 
merely  for  the  alliteration,  or  to  give 
any  well-worn  anecdote  of  .verbal 
humour.  The  two  things  go  to- 
gether, and  sometimes  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant kind  of  way.  It  is  un- 
pleasant for  the  landowner  to  know 
that  his  peasants  make  war  on  his 
pheasants,  and  that  the  small  farm- 
ers, and  even  the  small  gentry  con- 
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niye.  The  low  opinion  proTaik  that 
this  kind  of  dishonesi^  is  not  even 
as  other  kinds  of  dishonesty;  and 
the  poor  man  has  told  me  of  some 
sncoessful  act  of  poaching  Tery 
mnch  with  the  air  that  he  was 
relating  some  meritorions  action. 
They  wonld  (theoretically)  own 
the  sin  of  stealing  fowls,  but  ad« 
-vanoe  some  kind  of  Badical  jnsti- 
fication  for  stealing  the  costlier 
article  that  lies  within  a  more  con* 
Tenient  compass.  Yet  the  pheasant 
costs,  on  an  ayerage,  a  guinea  a 
piece  to  the  game-preserver,  not  to 
mention  an  infinite  amoimt  of  pains 
and  trouble  which  he  takes,  and  that 
chronic  necessity  for  flying  into  a 
passion  which  the  kindest-hearted 
and  meet  moderate  country  gentle- 
man endures  when  he  is  womed  by 
his  keepers,  andpilla^iied  l^  poachers. 
I  have  known  the  Jdndest  and  best- 
hearted  men  become  ahnost  maniacal 
on  the  subject. 

1  own  to  a  great  sympathy  with 
them.  The  game-shops  in  a  country 
district  are  often  tainted  with  sus- 
picion, especially  in  the  not  unfre- 
quent  case  where  there  is  a  wide- 
spread conspuracy  throughout  a 
country-side  against  preserving.  I 
buy  my  game  iX  the  dealer's,  asking 
no  question  &ir  conscience'  sake ;  yet 
I  am  always  glad  to  see  the  £Jiot- 
wonnd,  as  primd/acie  evidence  that 
the  bird  fell  in  fair  sport,  and  has 
not  been  snared. 

There  is  only  one  point  on  which 
I  have  the  least  sympathy  with  the 
poacher.  Ejs  accusers  are  his  judges. 
He  does  not  always  enjoy  the  mudi- 
abused  British  privilege  of  having  a 
fair  trial.  Some  poaching  rascal  is 
detected,  on  the  clearest  possible 
evidence.  The  birds  are  found  in 
his  pocket,  bag,  or  cart  I  am  afraid 
his  case  is  not  regarded  with  the 
most  dispassionate  feelings  by  the 
bench  of  country  magistrates.  They 
would  almost  be  without  natural 
feeling  if  it  were  not  with  some  tri- 
umphant and  vindictive  feeling  that 
they  find  one  of  their  natural  ene- 
mies in  their  power.  They  have 
sore  recollection  of  stolen  eggs,  dis- 
appointed hopes,  bootless  attempts 
to  prevent  or  frustrate  some  lawless 
foray.  There  is  hardly  a  game*pre- 
fierving  magistrate  on   the  bench 


who  doubts  that  the  iepulsive-Ionk« 
ing  prisoner  has  made  free  with  his 
own  preserves,  and  who  could  not 
easily  change  places  with  the  nomi- 
nal prosecutor.  With  an  electric  cur- 
rent of  sympathy,  it  is  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  villain  is  to  be  pun- 
ished with  the  utmost  rigour  of  tbo 
law;  and  the  only  &ult  they  find 
with  the  law  is  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently rigorous.  So  they  heap  up 
fines  and  costs,  and  possibly  the 
smock-fjTOcked  peasant  has  some 
twenty  pounds  to  pay.  Whereupon 
he  probably  produces  a  dirty  pouch 
out  of  his  corduroys,  and  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner  deals  out  the  pre- 
cise sum ;  and  the  cotmtry  magis- 
trates have  the  pleasing  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  is  out  of  their 
preserves  that  the  culprits  pursue 
such  gainful  criminali^  as  msurcs 
them  against  the  occasional  chance 
of  a  conviction. 

One  might  feel  a  good  deal  of 
misplaced  sympathy  for  the  poor 
Eingsleyian  hero,  who,  under 
sudden  temptation,  or  with  want  at 
home,  threw  his  stick  at  a  bird  and 
brought  it  down;  but  poachers  de- 
serve to  have  no  kind  of  poetical 
or  romantic  attributes  attached  to 
them.  They  are  the  most  sordid, 
brutal,  idle,  and  withal  most  money- 
making  rascals  out  of  penal  servi- 
tude Poaching  is  now  a  gainful 
business,  managed  with  some  little 
capital,  much  skill  and  address, 
and  making  largely^  remunerative 
returns.  It  is  a  business,  also,  that 
can  only  be  pursued  for  half  the 
year,  so  the  gains  must  be  propor- 
tionately large,  to  allow  for  a  period 
of  enforced  idleness.  But  the  man 
who  matriculates  in  poaching  often 
graduates  in  something  much  worrC. 
Any  kind  of  crime,  especially  violent 
crime,  comes  handy  to  him.  By  the 
nature  of  his  business  he  is  exposed 
to  give  and  receive  wounds  or 
death.  A  burglary  or  high^vay 
robbery  is  a  natunu  development 
Yet  there  are  persons  who  talk  non- 
sense about  the  game  laws,  and  even 
lend  themselves  as  receivers  in  these 
worst  instances  of  stolen  goods. 

And  what  a  friendly,  hospitable, 
social  institution  is  shooting !  After 
all,  the  landowner  preserves  more 
for  others   than  for  himselC    Of 
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coarse  the  preserver  on  avery  large 
scale  will  sometimes  send  off  game — 
I  have  known  it  done  by  the  ton— as 
aset-off  to  the  fishmonger's  account^ 
a  very  profitable  arrangement  for 
that  indiTidual  But  Ihe  eqnire's 
game-book  shows  with  how  cour- 
teons  and  liberal  a  hand  he  sends 
his  game  loond.  I  was  talking  to 
a  clergyman  the  other  day,  who 
said  that  the  earl,  his  squire,  sent 
him  every  week,  I  think  it  was,  a 
leash  of  partridges,  a  brace  of  phea- 
sants, axul  a  hare  or  two.  Then  the 
sport  is  so  vigorous  and  healthy, 
that  this  consideration  is  by  far  the 
most  important:  there  are  only 
ench  things  as  these  which  would 
drag  out  a  Inxnrions  Englishman 
into  cold  weather.  There  are  Very 
Eeverend,  or  Bight  Reverend,  indi- 
vidnals  who  surreptitiously  don  the 
fihooting-jaoket  It  is  the  standing 
reason,  also,  for  those  great  shooting 
parties  which  often  mean  Tery  much 
more  than  shooting. 

I  grant  that  there  is  much  to  be 
objected  against  the  hattue  system. 
No  doubt  it  is  not  much  different 
to  blazmg  away  among  the  bam 
fowl.  Your  genuine  sportsman— 
especially  if  he  is  one  who  nodep- 
Btands  Mr.  Galton's  Art  of  Travel, 
and  has  done  anything  in  wild 
countries— looks  with  contempt  at 
sportiiig  to  which  he  only  con- 
descends as  a  fashionable  weakness. 
To  have  a  late  luxurious  breakfast; 
to  soUy  forth  accompanied  by  ser- 
Tants  and  keepers,  who  carry  the 
guns  and  save  every  trouble;  to 
return  home  to  a  state  dinner,  where 
the  day's  sport  perhaps  receives 
hardly  an  allnsioD, — this  is,  of 
course,  entirely  different  to  genuine, 
hear^  sport.  The  only  approxima- 
tion to  sport  which  such  percons 
often  get,  is  a  shot  at  a  snipe  or 
woodcock  in  a  fenny  country.  Still, 
the  system  has  its  advantages ;  for 
only  under  such  a  system  would  so 
Tast  a  quantity  of  game  be  raised 
as  every  season  comes  on  our  tables, 
and  give  Uiose  who  are  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  a  breech-loader, 
a  fair  share  in  that  beautiful  Asian 
bird  which  is  now  the  glory  of  our 
northern  woodlands. 


H.  DB  BABAimL 

I  cannot  but  be  glad  to  see  M. 
Guizot's  noble  papr  on  M.  de 
Barante,  which  originally  appeared 
in  the  'Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,' 
translated  into  an  Enslish  dress  by 
the  accomplished  author  of  'John 
Halifax.'  M.  de  Barante  and  M. 
Guizot  have  been  friends  and  asso- 
ciates for  many  eventful  years ;  they 
were  almost  identified  in  their  poli- 
tical fortunes  and  their  literary 
tastes.  It  is  most  touching  to  see  the 
illustrious  statesman  and  writer  of 
eighty,  thus  commemorating  a  still 
older  man,  who  has  but  just  passed 
away,  and  whom  he  must,  ere  long, 
follow.  Buch  volumes  as  the  ]pre- 
sent  will  tend  to  familiarize  English- 
men with  the  pure  and  high  renown 
of  the  two  most  illustrious  French- 
men of  the  age.  As  a  politician, 
M.  de  Barante  hardly  approached 
M.  Guizot  Of  late  years^  M.  Guizot 
has  lived  so  quietly  and  studiously 
in  the  seclusion  of  Val  Rocher,  that 
the  present  generation  of  English- 
men hardly  knew  him  as  the  intel- 
lectual athlete  who  stood  the  on- 
slaught of  the  mob  of  orators  in  the 
last  free  parliament  of  France,  and 
the  somewhat  crafty  statesman  who 
achieved  the  Spanish  marriages.  M. 
Guizot  of  late  years  has  been  exoln- 
siv^y  occniHea  in  issuing  different 
works  and  different  editions,  and 
taking  that  oonspiououa  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  which  he  haa  Tindioated 
its  principles  in  opposiaon  to  M. 
Goquerel.  His  lasting  title  to  xsre- 
renoe  in  French  history,  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  lived  history  and  written 
history  beyond  any  other  French* 
man,  has  been  the  greatest  champion 
of  constitutionalism,  and  greatly 
conduced  to  that  remarkable  i>ra- 
eminence  which  French  historieal 
writers  possess  at  the  present  tima 
in  contemporary  European  literature. 

M.  Guizot's  account  of  M.  de 
Barante's  political  career,  more  ee^ 
cially  at  Turin  and  St.  Petersbcurg, 
is  an  important  contribution  to 
political  history.   His  conversationa 

•  M.  de  Bamnte,  b  Memoir  Biographical 
and  AuiobiogniphicBl/  By  M.  Guizot. 
Tniidatcd  bjr  the  author  of  *  John  Hali£a, 
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with  the  Emperor  Nicholas  have 
not^  however,  the  same  interest  and 
importance  which  attach  to  the 
recorded  conversation  of  onr  own 
ambassador  with  Nicholas,  just  be- 
fore the  Crimean  war. 

The  events  of  1848  closed  the 
political  career  of  M.  Gnizot  and 
M.  Barante.  Henceforward  they 
had  no  farther  share  in  the  des- 
tinies of  Eranoe  than  as  thonghtfdl 
onlookers  of  events.  M.de  Barante 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate  of 
Barante,  where,  as  a  father,  a  land- 
owner, and  a  tolerant  Fiotestant, 
he  found,  though  an  tmambitions, 
a  peaceful  and  useful  mission.  M. 
Guizot  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  speak 
with  reticence  of  his  opinions  of 
the  Empire;  but,  from  scattered 
hints,  we  may  divine  the  nature  of 
his  opinions,  and  believe  that  the 
noble  motto  from  Lucan  which  he 
prefixed  to  his '  Histoire  de  la  Con- 
vention National,'  'Jusque  datum 
sceleri,' — ^*Law  in  the  hands  of 
Crime,'  would,  in  his  opinion,  aptly 
describe  the  national  condition  of 
France.  Probably  also,  as  he  more 
and  more  reproduced  for  himself 
and  the  world  the  antecedent  chap- 
ters of  French  history,  with  fresh 
dissatisfaction  would  he  dwell  on 


strange  faces,  altered  influence^ 
other  minds.  We  find  him  writing 
to  M.  Guizot,  expressing  his  deep- 
ening sympathy  with  the  past ;  and 
if  ever  we  are  permitted  to  see  the 
correspondence  of  M.  Guizot  with 
M.  de  Barante,  we  shall  probably 
discern  a  growing  predominance  of 
this  feeling.  '  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,' he  writes,  'lifted  itself  up 
against  religion;  the  nineteenth 
doubts  the  very  existence  of  God/ 
For  twenty  years  M.  de  Barante 
lived  quietly,  and,  on  the  whole,  not 
unhappily,  at  Barante;  and  the 
wonderftd  concourse  of  the  people 
of  the  province  who  fiallowed  the 
body  from  the  chfttean  to  the  village 
church,  attested  the  personal  aSao- 
tion  and  veneration  in  whidi  he 
was  held.  I  only  echo  what  the 
translator  says  in  her  graceful  pre- 
face to  the  book:  M  believe  every 
thoughtful  mind  will  enjoy  its  dear 
reflections  of  French  axid  European 
politics  and  histcnry  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  eurious  light 
thus  tlm)wn  xxpm  many  present 
events  and  combinations  <u  Gircam*> 
stances.  For,  as  M.  Guizot  truly 
observes,  "Les  choees  humaines 
changent  plus  k  la  surfiaoe  qu'aa 
fond."' 


VICTIMS  AND  THEIR  VICTIMIZERS. 


IT  is  an  equallv  true  saying,  in 
friendship  as  in  love,  that  there 
is  always  one  'qui  tend  la  joue  et 
I'autre  qui  baise.'    However  reci- 

Erocal  the  affection  between  two 
riends  may  be,  one  is  invariably 
the  recipient,  and  the  other  the 
donor.  It  may  be  that  one  has 
no  power  of  demonstratlveness,  or 
simply  that  one  is  stronger-minded 
than  the  other;  but  from  whatever 
cause  it  arises,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  in  every  friendship  one  will 
is  paramount,  one  is  the  guiding 
spirit,  one  always  has  the  upper 
hand. 

This  consciousness  of  power  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  disregard 
of  the  feelings  of  the  one  who  has 
been  weak  enough  to  place  his  hap- 
piness in  another's  keeping.  It  has 
been  vei-y  truly  said  that  'a  mor- 
bid love  of  power  in  the  shape  of 


cruelty  lies  at  the  bottom  of  every 
human  heart,  and  where  either  a 
man  or  a  woman  is  invested  with 
absolute  dominion  over  tiie  happi- 
ness of  another,  that  very  instant, 
like  taxes  sown  by  the  Evil  One» 
comes  the  inclination  to  tyranniza*^ 
If  this  is  true  of  those  Who  are 
unconscious  of  anyunkindnesa,  and 
who,  if  reproached  with  it,  would 
consider  themselves  mora  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  what  can  be 
said  for  the  many  who  embitter  tho 
neai^st  and  dearest  ties  of  relation- 
ship by  their  selfish  and  exigAint 
tempers,  and  make  the '  dreary  in- 
tercourse of  daily  life'  more  dreary 
than  it  is  already  made  by  the  cark 
and  care  of  this  weary  world,  and 
who  infase  jwison  and  unrest  whero 
we  might  legitimately  hope  for 
sweetness  and  repose  ?  We  are  not 
'^  Mim  Jewibiiiy« 
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DOW  BpeaklDg  of  unkindness  that  is 
intentional  and  premeditated.  It 
may  be  that  the  victimizers  BufiEcr 
even  more  than  their  yictims,  for 
the  insnlting  word  and  oovert  sneer 
may  be  the  means  of  their  acquiring 
patience  and  forbearance,  so  that 
rest  and  P«m»  may  come  to  them 
with  the  daily  oonsoionsness  of  in- 
creased self-control.  Bnt  the  inner 
life  of  many  who  inflict  that  kind 
of  suffering  npon  those  who  at  the 
same  time  they  love  dearly,  must  be 
A  podtiTo  hell  npon  earth. 

All  the  compassion  felt  by  these 
domestic  tyrants  is  for  themselves. 
It  is  they  who  are  not  nnderstood  or 
appreciated ;  they  who  are  too  re- 
fined to  bear  the  nps  and  downs  of 
daily  life :  their  sensitiYe  o^aniza- 
tion  whidi  cannot  tolerate  the  rough 
handling  that  others  are  forced  to 
endure.  They  little  realize  the  pain 
they  inflict;  they  do  not  hear  the 
groans  of  their  victims,  or  see  the 
tears  forced  back  from  eyes  that 
disdain  to  weep.  If  by  chance  a 
momentary  compunction  comes  over 
them,  they  dismiss  it  by  compla- 
cently dwelling  upon  some  act  of 
generosity  they  may  have  displayed 
on  a  recent  occasion.  Manypemuule 
themselves,  that  if  their  conscience 
does  not  reproach  them  for  any 
failure  of  kindness  in  action,  words 
and  manner  are  of  no  moment  How 
little  such  people  understand  hxmian 
nature,  if  they  think  that  any  act, 
however  generous,  or  any  gift,  how- 
ever magnificent,  can  elicit  one 
spark  of  gratitude,  or  produce  any- 
thing but  pain,  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  blighting  words  or  contemptuous 
sneers— those  '  living  serpents  with 
their  venomous  stings'  that  deal 
desolation  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  their  pr^. 

No  tyrant  nas  more  power  of 
creating  misery  in  his  own  little 
world  thui  the  domestic  tyrant,  or 
so  completely  banishes  the  two  great 
elements  of  happiness  in  social  life, 
namely,  freedom  and  trust 

Domestic  discord  has  lately  been 
most  admirably  portrayed  in  a 
weekly  pociodiad  under  the  name 
of  the  NaggletODs ;  but  a  querulous, 
discontented  woman,  and  a  selfish, 
imsympathizhig  husband,  scarcely 
€X3me  up  to  the  kind  of  cruelty  of 


which  we  are  speaking,  and  to  which 
the  wrung  hearts  and  quivering 
nerves  of  the  inmates  of  some  appa- 
rently happy  homes  bear  ample 
testimony. 

When  we  remember  the  way  in 
which  all  children  kill  flies,  tease 
dogs  and  cats,  and  the  number  of 
boys  that  delight  in  spinning  cock- 
chafers, it  seems  as  if  cruelty  was 
inherent  in  human  nature;  or  it 
may  be  only  the  love  of  power  that 
makes  so  many  persons  delight  in 
saying  whatever  will  most  wound 
or  mortify.  They  seem  to  take  posi- 
tive pleasure  in  this,  and  seem  to 
practise  it  as  if  it  were  an  accom- 
plishment, the  amount  of  pain  given 
being  the  gauge  of  the  success  of 
the  entertainment.  Such  people 
are  among  the  most  unpopular- 
wounds  to  self-love  being,  of  all 
small  injuries,  the  most  difficult  to 
forgive. 

We  were  once  present  when  a 
lady  came  in  rather  unexpectedly  to 
call  upon  a  very  young  wife,  and 
found  her  dissolved  in  tears  at  the 
temporary  absence  of  her  husband. 

'  So  Col.  '^—  has  left  you  alone ! 
—it  is  really  too  bad.' 

'He  has  been  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  business,'  was  tlie  some- 
what indignant  rejoinder. 

'Business,  my  dearl  Have  you 
still  to  learn  the  meaning  of  that 
very  convenient  term  for  all  that 
gentlemen  wish  to  do?  lam  not 
at  all  surprised  to  find  you  alone ; 
in  fact  I  quite  expected  it,  after 
hearing  your  husband  say  the  other 
night  tibat  he  was  quite  determined 
to  be  present  the  first  night  of  the 
new  opera.  Let  me  see;  that  is 
to-night,  is  it  not?'  looking  at  a 
newspaper  which  lay  on  the  table. 
'Yes,  to  be  sure;  so  that  is  his 
business ;  and  I  advise  you  to  write 
to  him,  and  show  him  that  you 
know  what  his"  businoBs"  is.  Why 
did  not  he  take  you  with  him  ?' 

The  poor  little  wife  turned  red  and 
pale  aftemateljjr;  but  her  'Mend' 
departed  in  high  glee  at  having  so 
efiectually  stabbed  her  in  the  most 
vuhierable  part 

Sometimes  this  kind  of  cruelly  is 
veiled  by  exaggerated  expressions  of 
interest  in  the  victim's  healtii  or 
happiness.    'My  dear  JuliOylhave 
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comeon  purpose  to  see  howyon  $xe, 
for  yon  were  looking  so  wietehedly 
last  Dight,  it  made  me  quite  anxious. 
Yon  were  as  white  as  your  own 
gown.  Every  soul  remarked  it,  and 
you  were  so  silent  and  depressed 
that  we  feared  you  must  hare  heard 
some  bad  news;'  or, 'lam  so  de- 
lighted to  meet  you  out ;  for,  from 
what  the  Philipses  told  me  of  your 
singing,  I  feared  your  cold  must  be 
Tery  bad  still  When  yoa  ssng  at 
Madame  — 's  oonoert,  every  one 
thought  your  voice  quite  changed.' 
Both  victizns  smile  grimly,  and  ex- 
press some  gratitude  for  the  interest 
diq>layed  in  their  weUare ;  and  both, 
for  the  reet  of  the  day,  feel  equally 
imoomfortable. 

We  constantly  hear  and  read  of 
the  happiness  of  a  newly-married 
couple--of  the  bliss  of  a  honey- 
moon. We  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  first  year  of  married  life  is, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  atrial  both 
to  husband  and  wife.  Till  th^  are 
properly '  broken  to  harness,'  people 
are  apt  to  chafe  agamst  having  to 
give  up  their  wills  continually,  and 
being  so  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
another's;  and  it  requires  a  good 
temper  and  an  elastic  nature  to 
yield  easily.  '  My  dear  Henry,  will 
you  drive  me  over  to T  says  a 

ag  lady,  lately  maixied,  to  her 
and. 
'Tes,  to  be  sioe,  darling:  when 
'Will  you  go?* 

^  At  once,  if  yoa  like;  the  sooner 
the  better.' 
'  Ahl  but  I  forgot;  I  cannot  go 
I  must  see  Peters  about  that 


'How  tiresomel  Surely  he  can 
wait.' 

'Impossible:  how  can  I  let  a 
man  come  sixteen  miles  by  appoint- 
ment, and  then  tell  him  to  wait? 
But  he  will  come  by  the  eleven 
o'clock  train,  and  will  not  detain  me 
more  than  an  hour.' 

*  An  hour  I  it  cannot  take  him  an 
hour  to  look  at  a  horse.' 

'But  he  has  other  things  to  do. 
We  must  go  over  the  farm.'  This 
is  said  rather  impatiently;  but  he 
sees  a  cloud  gatiicring  upon  his 
wife's  brow,  and  hastily  adds,  *  How- 
ever, it  will  1)0  cooler  in  the  after- 
noon, so  I  will  order  the  phaeton  at 


two  o^slook.  At  two  o'dock,  then, 
bve,'  he  repeats ;  and,  sealing  tlie 
arrangement  with  a  kiss,  he  lights 
his  cigar  and  saunters  out  of  the 
room. 

Two  o'clock  strikes ;  but  Mr. 

is  not  eome  in.  The  servants,  in 
answer  to  her  inquiries,  suppose  him 
tobestillatthefiirm.  Thephaeton 
eomes  round ;  t^e  bride  piUs  on  her 
most  bewitching  hat,  awl  goes  into 
the  garden,  watting  patiently  till 
half-past  twa  Three  o'doek  strikes, 
and  finds  her  still  waiting ;  then  she 
hastily  orders  the  carriage  back  to 
the  stables,  and,  lovely  summer's 
day  though  it  be,  takes  aS  her  hat 
and  settles  herself  for  the  affcomoon 
in  the  house  to  some  needlework 
which  she  detests*  Presently  she 
hears  a  hurried  step  on  iSbe  stairB, 
and  her  husband,  hot  and  panting, 
enters  the  ro(»EL 

'  Dearest  Ck>nstanee,  I  am  so  sarry 
to  have  kept  yon  waiting,  but  Peters 
did  not  come  till  one  o'clook,  and  is 
only  this  moment  gone.  I  have  mn 
all  the  way  from  the  form;— poof ! 
how  hot  it  isl'  And  heUuis^m- 
self  and  wipes  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief.  BntConstaneestitchea 
on  silently,  only  heaving  sqg^  ai 
intervals. 

'  WeU,  Gonsy,  ain't  you  going  to 
get  ready?  The  carriage  will  be 
round  directly.  I  sent  word  to  the 
stables  as  I  came  in.' 

'WiU  it?*  says  Constanoe,  with 
the  air  of  a  martyr;  ' then  yoa  are 
going  out  again?' 

'Why,  what  the  deuce  do  yoa 
mean  ?  Didn't  you  ask  me  to  dnve 
you  to ?' 

'  Tes;  at  two  o'clock,'  withaveiy 
strong  emphasis  on  the  two,  and  a 
glance  at  the  ormolu  dock  on  the 
nsantelpieoe  that  had  just  strock 
'four.' 

'But  I  could  not  possiUyeome 
sooner,  and  it  won't  take  long  to 

trot  over  to ,  if  you  will  get 

ready  at  ovce.* 

'  Thank  you,  Edward,  but  I  am 
not  going  out  to-day.  It  certainly 
is  a  beautiful  aftemo(m,  but  if  I  am 
always  to  be  left  alone,  the  sooner  I 
get  used  to  it  the  better.  It  was 
very  different  at  homo.  Dear  mamma 

little  thought '    Here  the  tease 

that  begin  to  flow  are  hastily  wiped 
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ftway,  and  the  silent  stitohing  is  re- 
snmed.  It  is  a  new  phase  to  the 
youDg  husband,  who,  noDplossed 
and  discomfited,  walks  to  the  window. 

'  Well,  will  yon  come  out  or  not?' 
This  is  said  rather  crossly. 

'  No,  thank  yon,  Edward,'  is  the 
reply,  scarcely  above  a  whii^,  and 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

'Bat  I  must  go  to  —— ,  and  the 
horses  must  haye  eKeEcis&  I  can* 
not  drive  all  that  way  alone.' 

'Of  coarse  the  horses  must  be 
cQDsidand,  they  cannot  be  made  to 
stay  at  home  or  wait' 

'What  nonsense  I  come  along! 
What's  the  good  of  being  vexed 
about  a  thing  thaf  a  over,  and  can't 
behelpedf 

'I'm  not  vexed,  Edward,'  in  a 
tone  of  deep  despoodeney;  'but  I 
am  not  going  out  to-day.' 

A  hasty  ejaculation,  not  of  the 
most  complimentary  land,  and  the 
husband  strides  out  of  the  room, 
banging  the  door.  His  vrife  watches 
him  from  the  window,  aaid  sees  him 
flog  the  horses  and  drive  furiously 
away  from  the  house,  and  sinks 
upon  the  sofa  in  a  paroxysm  of 
weeping,  inveighing  bitterly  against 
his  cruelty  in  going  without  her, 
entirely  regardless  of  her  many  re- 
fusals to  his  repeated  entreaties  to 
accompany  him. 

We  confess  to  feeling  some  lym* 
pathy  with  the  young  vrife,  and 
think  that  she  had  a  right  to  con- 
sider herself  aggrieved  in  the  matter 
of  waiting,  which  to  eager,  nervous 
temperaments  is,  of  9iL  trials,  the 
least  endurable. 

•  ABpettVp  e  oon  Torire, 
Star  in  letto.  e  non  donolre 
Ben  servira  e  non  grodlre 
Son  tr^  COM  a  far  morUc' 

Another  frequent  trial  of  strength 
and  cause  of  victimizing  in  a  family 
is  dissension  arising  from  the  neces- 
sary payment  of  weekly  or  monthly 
household  bills.  Mr.  — >  is  going 
out  in  a  hurry;  his  wife  calls  bim 
bock  to  ask  for  a  cheque  wherewith 
to  pay  them ;  he  gives  it  rather  im- 
patiently, annoy^  at  being  de- 
tained, and,  with  no  great  pleasure 
at  the  cause,  accompanied  with  a 
good  deal  of  grumbllDg  and  some 
hard  words  about  extravagance. 
Hrs. goes  out  of  the  zoom  with 


the  money  in  one  hand  and  her 
pocket*handkerchief  in  the  other,  to 
brood  over  his  unkindness,  and, 
possibly,  the  injustice  of  his  com- 
plaints. In  the  evening,  he  comes 
home  ocdd  and  tired,  after  having 
been  occupied  all  day,  without  the 
faintest  reooUection  of  the  squabble 
of  the  morning.  To  his  horror  and 
amaawment  he  finds  his  wife  and 
ikmily  sitting  by  a  black,  fireless 
grate,  by  the  light  of  one  solitary 
candle. 

'  Good  heavensi  how  cold!  Why 
on  earth  is  there  no  fire  in  this  room 
to-day  ?• 

*  I  desired  that  it  should  not  be 
lighted.  I  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  do  without  a  fire,  as  you 
complained  so  much  of  the  coal-biU 
this  morning,'  is  the  mild  reply. 

He  rings  the  bell  furiously,  and 
the  housemaid  is  sent  for,  and  a 
small  spark  of  fire,  among  a  pile  of 
black  coals,  only  makes  the  room 
appear  more  dismal  still.  Mean- 
while the  fiunily  adjourn  to  dinner, 
where  the  same  system  of  economy 
has  been  practised,  there  being  only 
one  small  chicken  for  five  people. 

'  Bring  the  rest  of  the  dimier  im- 
mediately,' thunders  the  master  of 
the  house. 

'  There  ain't  any  more,  sir/  is  the 
servant's  half-amused,  half-fright- 
ened reply. 

'Do  you  mean  that  there  is  no- 
thing more  to  eat  ?'  he  says  to  his 
wife,  in  a  tone  of  awful  sternness. 

'  Oh,  yes  1  there  is  a  rice  pudding 
coming  presently/  she  sayef,  in  a 
cheerful  tone. 

'  £ic6  pudding !  Do  you  suppose 
that  we  can  dine  on  such  trash  as 
that?' 

*  1  had  ordered  partridges,  as  well 
as  trifle  and  plum  |>uddiDg,  but 
after  what  you  said  this  morning,  I 
sent  down  to  the  kitchen  and  conn- 
termandod  it  all.' 

A  muttered  imprecation,  with  an 
order  for  the  cook  to  send  up  all  the 
cold  meat  in  the  house,  is  the  only 
reply,  and  the  dinner  proceeds  to 
the  sound  of  mutterings,  almost  like 
distant  thunder,  from  the  master  of 
the  house.  The  same  difiSculty 
arises  about  wine,  the  lady  steadily 
refusing  to  drink  anything  but  a 
little  cold  water,  saying^  ocoaaion- 
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ally,  with  a  sad  smile,  how  'vory 
ezpensiTe  it  is  to  dine  off  cold  meat, 
I)eople  eat  so  much  more  of  it' 

Sne  looks  like  a  sweetly-resigned 
mar^,  doubtless  considerably  sup- 
ported by  the  underlying  oonsdons- 
nesB  that  she  has  effectually  punished 
her  husband  for  complaining  about 
the  household  expenses,  and  that 
probably  he  will  never  do  so  again. 

It  was  once  our  &te  to  be  staying 
in  the  house  with  a  lady  who  was  a 
perfect  adept  in  the  art  of  yictim- 
izing.  The  house  was  one  of  '  the 
fitatSy  homes  of  England/  and  the 
room  in  which  we  usually  sat  in  the 
day  time,  a  library  nearly  sixty  fiset 
long,  lliis  room  had  a  fireplace  at 
each  end,  and  one  very  large  bay, 
which  was  almost  a  small  room  in 
itself,  so  that  any  one  who  retired 
there  with  his  book  or  his  writing 
would  be  comparatively  alone.  It 
was  rather  a  duigerous  room  in  one 
respect,  as  it  was  not  always  eagy 
to  see  if  any  one  was  established  at 
the  farther  end  of  it  There  was  a 
large  party  in  the  house  at  the  time, 
and  one  of  the  guests  was  the  wife 
of  an  eminent  personage  who  was 
also  staying  there.  She  was  ex- 
tremely handsome,  and  both  were 
talented,  agreeable,  and  accom- 
plished. But  he  was  the  last  of  his 
race,  and  the  happiness  of  their 
married  life  was  said  to  be  manquM 
by  their  having  no  children.    Lady 

was  sitting  listiessly  by  the 

fire  when  Mrs. pounced  upon 

her  as  a  good  subject  for  her  powers 
of  victimizing. 

'Are  you  ill  to-day,  dear  Lady 

?      You   look  so  pale    and 

weary.* 

No:  Lady was  quite  well; 

as  well  as  she  ever  was. 

*  Perhaps  your  spirits  are  a  little 
low;  and  no  wonder,  poor  thing  I 
you  must  often  feel  sad,  and  espe- 
cially here,  where  there  are  so  many 
children  to  remind  you  of  your  dis- 
appointment in  not  having  any.  I 
assure  you  I  can  feel  for  vou,  for  it 
was  my  own  case.  But  then  it  was 
so  different  It  was  no  particular 
object  to  me  to  have  children,  but  it 
is  of  such  consequence  to  you;  and 
then  nothing  sours  a  man  so  much 
as  a  disappointment  of  this  kind.  I 
dare  say  you  feel  it  so.' 


The  poor  lady,  whose  eyes  hod 
filled  with  tears  at  the  beginning  of 
this  harangue,  protested  against  any 
supposition  of  the  kind,  saying  that 

Lorn was  often  worried  and 

overworked  in  his  office,  but  had  the 
sweetest  temper  imaginabl& 

'  Ah,  poor  man !  tiiat  makes  one 
feel  still  more  sony  for  him,  espe- 
cially when  I  xenaember  that  his 
object  in  manying  was  to  secure  an 
heir  to  his  name  and  to  that  magni- 
ficent property.  I  declare  it  is  woQ- 
derfal  to  see  how  well  he  bears  smdi 
a  continual  mortification.' 

But  Lady evidently  could 

not  bear  to  hear  any  more,  and, 
rising  hastily,  left  the  room,  while 
her  companion  continued  her  crochet 
with  a  complacent  smile  on  her 
countenance,  deb'ghted,  doubtiess, 
at  the  pain  which  her  venomous 
words  nad  evidentiy  produced. 
Presently,  after  sauntering  a  little 
about  the  room,  she  finally  seated 
herself  by  the  side  of  a  bo&  on 
which  a  lady,  apparently  in  delicate 
health,  was  lyinR. 

'  My  dear  Lady  Jane,  I  did  not 
expect  to  see  you  downstairs  to-di^. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  that  you  are 
better,  for  every  one  seemed  quite 
alarmed  lest  you  should  be  detained 
much  longer,  and  so  the  ''event" 
come  off  hera  You  must  be  long- 
ing to  get  home  safely.'  Lady  Jane 
assures  her  that  she  is  mxuih.  better, 
and  has  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  go 
home  in  a  day  or  two.  '  Of  course 
you  must  be  anxious  to  do  so  with 
sachatribeofchil^dren;  letmesee^ 
how  many  are  there  ?  Four— four 
in  five  yearsl  and  there  will  soon  be 
a  fifth  1  Poor  thing !  it  is  really  very 
dreadful.  I  pity  you  so  much,  and 
poor  Arthur  still  more.  It  is  such 
a  drag  upon  a  man  while  he  is  still 
young,  if  he  is  not  a  "millianaire,** 
to  fed  that  he  has  so  many  childrei& 
to  provide  for.' 

Lady  Jane  replies  eheecfoU^  12iat 
she  does  not  think  it  is  so  m  her 
case,  for  her  husband  is  devoted  to 
his  children. 

'  Ah,  my  dear,  that  may  be  so 
now,  while  the  children  are  so  yooDR, 
such  mere  babies;  but  for  a  young 
man  to  have  his  son  treading  upon 
his  heels  is  the  greatest  possible  an- 
noyance, I  can  assure  yon.' 
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In  spite  of  Mis. 's  kind  com-  of  others.    Kindness  is  like  mercy 

passion.  Lady  Jane  does  not  seem  to  twice  blessed,  and  blesses  him  that 

take  her  affliction  greatly  to  heart ;  gives  and  him  that  takes.'    Kind 

the  tnith  being  that  she  was  in  the  words  are  the  '  music  of  the  world.' 

room  all  the  time  while  Mrs. The  desolate  homes,  the  life-long 

was  lamenting   over  the  opposite  dismiion,  the  aching  hearts   that. 

niisfortmie  in  Lady ^'s  case,  so  harsh  and  cruel  words  have  pro- 

her  shafts,  venomous  as  they  were,  dnced,  can  never  be  all  enumerated, 
foil  harmless.  A  popular  author  says,  that  he 

We  might  enumerate  numberless  '  could  sooner  £Ekoe  all  his  sins  at  the 

instances  of  this  kind  of  crue ;  Ityfor  last  day  than  his  unkindness.' 
too  many  people  wound  others  gra-  .0  ye,  who  meeting  sigh  to  p.rt» 

tmtOUSly,   for   the    simple    love   01  Whc»e  words  are  treasures  to  gome  hetrt. 

giving  pain.     But  if  we  believe  that  Deal  gently  ere  the  dark  days  come, 

we  shall  be  judged  for  '  every  idle  When  earth  has  bat  for  one  a  home, 

word,'  surely  a  heavy  retribution  Lest  musing  o'er  the  past,  iike  me 

must  await  those  whc^  words  are  IZT^Z^ZT:^^::^^ 

bllghtmg  and  cruel,  who  nave     the  ^^^veU  weeping  on  a  careleas  word.' • 

poison  of  asps  under  their  lips.'  ^  m 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  *     ' 

Talue  of  tenderness  for  the  feelings  •  Hon.  Mre.  Norton. 


MARIE. 

IN  Marie's  merry  maiden  face, 
With  tears  and  laughter  running  over. 
Half-hid  in  dreamy  eyes  I  trace 

A  secret  which  I  must  discover. 
Her  lips  are  purity's  retreat. 

Ana  love  is  lurking  in  each  dimple ; 
What  makes  you,  love,  so  sadly  sweet  ? 
Come  whisper  it— 'tis  very  simple. 

Last  summer  when  the  world  was  bright. 

And  brother  Charley  home  from  college. 
Did  you  perceive  a  faithful  knight 

In  Clayton,  full  of '  fads '  and  knowledge  ? 
When  Arthur  read  beneath  the  tree 

Of  Lancelot— that  perfect  sinner. 
You  drank  the  poet's  melody 

And  thought  of  Arthur  after  dinner? 

Or,  was  it  in  a  croquet  game. 

At  Heathersett,  behind  the  laurels. 
You  fancied  cynicism  fiEune, 

When  differences  led  to  quarrels? 
You  love  us  most  when  we  are  rough, 

And  quite  forgive  our  sneers  and  hisses, 
If  only,  when  you  cry  'Enough!' 

We  heal  your  little  wounds  with  kisses. 

•  Or,  Marie,  was  it  later  still. 

When  autumn  rained  its  leaves  about  you. 
Upon  the  stile  beneath  the  hill 

That  some  one  sighed,  *  My  love!  without  yoa, 
My  life  were  like  a  barren  land, 

A  ghost  with  which  I  dare  not  wrestle  ? 
And  when  the  even  came,  his  hand 
Sought  yours,  and  there  you  let  it  nestle. 
VOL  xn.— wo.  Lxsn.  a  m 
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Or,  has  some  yillain  at  a  blow^ 

Well  knowing  woman's  love  increases. 
Transformed  your  summer  heart  to  snow 

And  dashed  yonr  idol  all  to  pieoes? 
And  would  you  sigh?  and  can  yon  weep 

For  love  which  can't  outlive  to-morrow? 
0^  Marie  I  send  your  heart  to  sleep. 

And  wake  it  freshened  from  its  sorrow ! 

Well,  riddles,  love,  are  seldom  guess'd. 

And  so  I  halt  at  my  beginning. 
Bat  by  that  rose  upon  your  breast, 

ril  swear  that  you  are  worth  the  winning. 
And  when  in  time  my  tale  comes  true, 

m  drink  you  both  in  wine  that* s  mello\r« 
And  sing  my  sweetest  songs  of  you, 

And  wish  him  luck--the  happy  fdlowl 


OXm  GARDENS  IN  DECEMBER 


YERY  respectable  people  are  often 
known  to  say  that  a  garden  is 
a  melancholy  place  in  the  winter. 
The  contrast,  they  say,  between  the 
remembered  gaudiness  of  August 
and  the  blankness  of  December, 
makes  the  dreariness  more  percep- 
tible: points  the  moral,  as  it  were, 
of  all  things  passing  away;  dying 
with  the  years  that  make  up  the 
life  of  man. 

We  gladly  bear  testimony  to  the 
xmquestionable  ezoellence  of  tfao 
social  character  of  there  moralizers, 
but  we  take  leave  to  say  that  they 
are  uncommonly  bad  gardeners; 
for,  in  truth,  a  garden  in  Deomiber 
ought  to  be  a  d^rf ul  plaoe^^-s  place 
wli^ro  beauty  lingers  not  to  be 
effaced  by  any  other  but  that  change 
which  heaps  beauty  upon  beauty, 
and  adds  promises  to  facts;  pro- 
mises, too,  that  have  never  iailed  of 
fulfilment,  and  never  will  while 
seed-time  and  harvest  bless  the 
earth. 

Of  course  a  garden  in  winter  may 
be  a  heap  of  decny  and  rottenness, 
with  moss-grown  walks  so  slippery 
in  their  undrained  nastiness  as  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  all  who  try  to 
traverse  them;  but  whose  fieiult  is 
that?  Surely  a  gai'den  has  ceased 
to  be  a  garden  when  it  has  become 
for  the  time  a  collection  of  heaps  of 
fermenting  litter. 

Will  you  walk  in  imagination 
through  a  winter  garden  with  me  as 


you  read  these  pages,  and  see  what 
gardens  in  December  ought  to  bj? 
If  your  own  is  unlike  it,  let  the  dif- 
ference cease  altogether,  or  at  least 
in  part, before  next  December  comes; 
and  remember,  good  resolutions,  as 
to  gardens  in  December,  must  bo 
acted  upon  now.  If  you  determine, 
on  ooncluding  your  walk  with  me, 
that  you  will  have  a  good  winter 
garden,  cr  a  better  winter  garden, 
next  year,  you  must  begin  tms  year; 
in  fact,  as  I  have  written,  now, 

I  take  you,  of  course,  by  hard, 
well-drained  walks,  smooth  enough 
and  wide  enough  for  shoes  and 
sodability.  You  may  look  about 
and  see  tie  bright  evergreens,  never 
so  bright  as  in  December,  never  so 
glorious  as  when  the  year  dies 
royally  with  every  drop  of  rain 
sparkling  with  the  prismatic  co- 
lours, shooting  like  stars,  covering 
Dame  Nature  with  diamonds  for  hu: 
evening  dress. 

There  is  the  arbutus  with  its  giant 
red,  bare,  upstanding  stems,  if  you 
have  been  wise  enough  to  let  it  grow 
into  the  dimensions  of  a  tree,  loaded 
inth  bunches  of  its  strawbeny-fike 
fn^i  It  is  never  perfect  till  De- 
cember comes.  And,  for  a  contrast, 
see  the  leafless  jessamine  against 
the  wall,  or  pinned  down,  making  a 
flower-bed,  covered  with  its  bright- 
yellow  beautiful  blossoms.  There 
are  pines,  and  fir-trees,  and  others  of 
that  brilliant  tribe,  whose  time  of 
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riclmess  is  the  winter.  Look  at  the 
cones^  some  hanging  singly,  some 
in  rows  of  pendants,  some  striking 
out  in  clasters  from  the  branches, 
others  sitting  in  Tery  stately  fashion 
on  the  feathery  bonghs,  looking  tip 
at  the  sky,  like  the  cones  on  tbie 
glorions  cedar.  The  mnsio  of  the 
rostle  of  their  dry  spines,  where  we 
may  pick  np  fallen  treasures  for  oar 
evening  fires,  is  delightful  to  ns. 

Then  at  otir  feet,  in  fall  flower, 
is  the  moor  heath,  which  noamoont 
of  cold  or  wind,  and  no  poverty  of 
soil,  seems  to  prevent  doing  its  vfotk 
of  brightness  through  every  winter 
of  our  lives.  The  garrya,  too,  ^at 
curious  evergreen  shrub,  is  full  of 
beauty.  It  does  well  on  a  wall,  and 
seldom  grows  above  eight  feet  high. 
It  comes  from  California,  and  its 
bunches  of  pale-green  catkins  are 
too  lovely  to  be  described  As  to 
holly,  it  would  be  nnnecessaiy  to 
name  those  common  and  beautifid 
trees,  only  in  December  we  are 
naturally  getting  anxious  as  to  the 
amount  of  berma  we  may  be  able 
to  have  for  Christmas.  Well,  theie 
they  are,  the  grand  old  green  holly, 
wiui  its  Tarnished  leaves  and  coral 
beads  all  down  the  branches ;  and 
others,  Hae  gold-edged,  silver-edged, 
variegated,  bronzed-hued,  thorny, 
hairy-leaved,  and  some  yellow-bdr^ 
ried,  which,  though  it  goes  rather 
agunst  on^  conscience  just  now, 
within  sight  of  Christmas,  when  all 
holly  is  called  red,  I  must  say  is  exr 
tremely  beautiful. 

As  to  the  laoristinus,  we  oan 
never  forget  them.  They  are  so 
beautiful  with  their  white  flowers, 
that  bear  both  cold  and  wind  so 
bravely  that  th^r  claim  as  much 
gratitude  as  admiration.  Mix  their 
flowers  with  those  of  the  common 
single  yellow  wall-flowers  which,  if 
you  have  kept  a  succession  by  sow- 
ing at  intervals,  you  may  have  now 
in  abundance,  and  you  need  not 
envy  anybody's  conservatory  dtber 
for  beauty  or  scent.  Then  there  is 
the  snowberry  shrub,  now  in  fullest 
beauty.  Hold  your  destroying  fin- 
gers, and  do  not  pluck  all  those  in- 
viting white  bunches  as  soon  as 
they  cornel  Let  them  stay;  get 
your  plants  where  higher-growing 
shrabs  shall  shelter  them ;  they  will 


bear  crowding  wonderfdUy,  and 
then  see  what  rich  branches  will 
deck  your  winter  zKxsegay :  the  ber- 
ries  will  be  many,  Tery  large,  and 
quite  sparkling  in  their  snowy  white- 
ness. And  a  low  evergreen  that 
will  also  bear  crowding  is  the 
butcher's  biroom.  It  will  keep  its 
large  crimson  berries  upon  it  till 
December  very  well;  ana  it  is  Teiy 
useful,  with  its  stiff  growth,  for 
keeping  other  things  in  their  piaoes 
when  yon  are  dressing  your  flower- 
vases.  Never  despise  a  plant  be- 
cause it  has  a  humble  place  in  the 
gardening  world,  where  foreigners 
are  apt  to  hxM  their  heads  obtru- 
sively high.  Do  not  pass  oTer  the 
rosemary  vdth  its  white  flowers,  nor 
the  sage,  whose  grey  foliage  ought 
to  have  a  more  oistinguiB&d  plaoe 
than  IS  often  given  it  in  well-cared- 
for  flower-beds.  The  giey-leaved 
cerastiam  is  beautifiil  round  the 
edges  of  beds  in  winter,  partieularly 
if  you  haTe  clipped  it  as  Boon  as  it 
showed  inclmation  to  grow  wild  in 
the  antomn;  and  the  arabis,  which 
you  see  in  every  oottage  garden,  and 
of  oourse  in  year  own,  dther  as  a 
rook-plant  or  as  an  edging,  will 
probably  give  you  flowers,  and  cer- 
tainly useftd  stiff  1»anches  of  foliage, 
throughout  the  winter  months. 

But  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  winter 
is  the  hellebore— the  Christmas  rose 
it  is  often  called.  It  is  a  delightful 
plant,  and  eai^  of  oultiTatioD.  It 
is  increased  by  dividing  the  root, 
and  it  is  impoasible  to  have  too 
many  of  them. 

The  sweetHBoented  good  old  friend 
of  aU  true  loTers  of  flowers— the 
dear  old  monthly  rose^will  not 
forget  us  in  December.  It  deserves 
to  have  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  really, 
for  December's  sake.  It  comes 
forth  naturally,  deserving  its  name, 
and  does  not  appear,  like  a  poor 
creature  on  its  last  legs,  with  a  life 
-  prolonged  into  an  imitation  of  youth, 
like.the  modern  perpetuals.  I  have 
picked  monthly  roses  in  December 
by  handfulfl,  and  th^  have  liTed  in 
water,  and  sweetened  and  bright- 
ened our  winter  world  delightfully. 
It  is  melancholy  to  see  so  many 
gardens  vrithont  them.  Pick  all 
the  flowers  and  buds  in  December, 
a  u  2 
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and  in  Febnuufy  ent  sway  uh 
necessaiy  wood -^  then  see  whal 
bnshee  of  bloom  70a  ^1  liK?e  in 
spring:  yon  are  neTtf  lik^  to 
neclect  them  any  more,  after  eocha 
sight  as  shall  bless  yon  tiiien. 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  a 
winter  garden  may  be  yonr  pillara 
and  yonr  beds  of  ivy.  Ivy  fasa 
long  been  tised  for  banks  and  edl|^• 
ings;  bnt  ik  is  a  Tery  elegant  thing 
when  allowed  to  form  a  bed  l^ 
itself.  It  is  sometimes  a  little  sknr 
at  growing,  at  first ;  and  somo  Bwy 
like  the  plan  of  letting  it  help  itself 
np  by  fastening  to  rough  logs  of 
wood.  This  wm  give  a  good  fonn 
io  the  bed  eertainly,  and  nom  these 
logs,  when  there  is  no  greater  bei^t 
to  climb,  the  irv  will  branch  forth 
luxuriantly,  and  beeome  a  rety 
pleasing  object  to  iftie  gardener's 
eye.  There  are  so  many  sorts  of  ivy 
now,  and  these  varieties  have  such 
excellent  foliage,  that  the  cnitiva- 
'  tion  of  this  hardy  elhnber  may  be 
carried  to  great  perfeetkm.  The 
sorts  that  grow  most  Inxnriaatly, 
and  have  large  leaves,  very  dis- 
tinctly marked,  aro  the  best  for 
producing  a  really  good  efiect  on  a 
large  scala  Bnt  smaller  beds  of 
mixed  sorts,  and  small* leaved, 
speckled  varieties  are  good  near  the 
house,  where  the  curiosity  of  their 
foliage  may  be  seen  to  advantage 

Another  beautiful  way  of  treating 
ivy  is  to  train  it  up  a  tluck  pedestal 
of  wood,  about  three  feet  high.  It 
should  be  allowed  to  form  a  sort  of 
crown  round  the  top  of  this  pedestal, 
and  on  the  top  may  be  placed  a  pot 
containing  a  large  clustering  plant, 
or  plants,  of  scarlet  geranium,  when 
the  proper  time  for  so  ornamenting 
the  summit  arrives.  The  offset  is 
very  good,  and  it  k^oks  w^  rising 
from  the  turf.  The  white  and 
variegated  hardy  sorts  are  used 
with  excellent  effect  in  this  way, 
and  they  ornament  the  winter  gar- 
den very  agreeably.  l%eir  dus- 
tered  berries  are  now  of  many 
colours. 

The  coral-berried  peraetlya,  and 
the  skimmia,  witih  its  berries  of 
crimson,  give  us  most  exquisite 
foliage  and  colour  all  tha  winter 
through;  and  these  white-flowering 
little  shrubs  are  very  hardy,  and 


OBB  ba  bad  in  aov  niden.  The 
ddmmia  laves  the  fioaoe.  Andth^ 
thwe  is  the  Janan  privet  ligustrmn, 
as  it  is  calleOj  which  is  beautiful 
and  ueefulf  for  it  thrives  under  all 
aorta  of  circumstanoeSjaad  seems  to 
aeeommodate  itself  to  a  garden  foul 
with  smoke  as  c(»nfoitiS>ly  as  if  it 
were  a  spot  in  the  pure  connti; 
foil  of  the  flweetsstfinsh  aii.  The 
ligostram  is  a  very  handsome  plant; 
its  flowers  are  on  the  trees  very  late, 
ofloB  into  December^  and  tbey  ap- 
pear very  like  those  of  the  white 
like,  viewed  at  a  short  distance, 
thos^  a  closer  examiuatinn  abo^ 
a  difference— end  I  must  say  an  in- 
fariority— in  texture,  quality,  and 
ibnn;  also,  it  is  scenUesa. 

This  short  examination  of  our 
December  garden  will  show  you,  I 
think*  BO  deficiency  in  heau^  or 
riclmeas  in  Uxtm,  oolour,  on  flower. 
Neither  need  a  garden  be  very  laige 
to  give  you  these  winter  beauties; 
it  is  only  necessary  that  yon  shonld 
r«member«  when  plantizig  your  ga^ 
den,  that  it  wae  only  in  fiie  poefs 
dream  that '  evesy  month  was  May/ 
You  mnst  provide  for  the  difierent 
aeasonsof  theyear;  and  inproTid- 
ing  for  winter  yoa  will  be  eniich- 
ing  your  property  with  some  of 
the  lumdsomeat  and  finest-growing 
plants  that  are  as  yet  known  to 
na. 

One^  and  that  not  veiy  long  ago, 
it  seemed  to  the  eye  that  all  ever- 
greens  were  of  one  oolour.  This 
gave  a  sameness  to  winter,  where 
apaoedid  not  allow  of  much  exten- 
sion of  choice  in  the  direction  of 
oedaia  and  yew  trees;  it  gave  a 
gloom  to  the  idea  of  winter  foliage ; 
bat  no  such  pr^udioe  can  eiist 
now.  The  varieties  of  foliage  which 
belong  to  our  vrinter  trees,  shrubs, 
and  plants  extend  to  the  utmost 
possible  limits.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  have  any  winter  folis^ 
as  bright  as  the  varnished  pale  green 
of  the  new  acadas,  which  are  among 
the  gems  of  our  flowering  spring 
trees;  but  I  can  promise  you  all 
varieties  of  shad^  from  the  white 
powdered  grey  ci  the  sage  and  the 
cerastiam  to  the  darkness  of  the 
Irish  yew,  the  myrtle^  and  the 
phillyrea^ 

How  yon  will  aixange  &em  must 
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^pend  ontwoihinga— the  nttoreof 
the  gromid,  and  the  effiact  you  ifuh 
to  piodace;  and  these  timi^  are, 
each  of  them,  beyond  the  objeot  of 
this  paper.  I  only  nnderteke  to 
show  yon  that  December  may  boast 
of  as  beantifol  a  garden  as  May, 
thongh  a  garden  of  another  sort: 
indeed .  many  plants  are  sot  at  their 
best  voen  they  axB  in  flower ;  their 
richest  and  most  beantiftil  season  is 
when  they  are  in  berry  or  ihiit. 

Bat  if  we  estend  oar  observations 
beyond  December,  which  we  hare  a 
light  to  do,  as  winter  extends  itmlLf 
into  March,  we  get  among  stores  of 
wealth  for  oar  garden.  The  earth 
has  been  holding  those  loieliest  of 
flowers,  the  crocases.  There  they 
have  been  staying,  waiting  to  snr* 

C*  d  OS,  and  all  we  haye  had  to  do 
been  to  take  care  not  to  distarb 
them,  for  neither  erocoses  nor  snow- 
drops haye  any  jdeasore  in  being  too 
offldoosly  att^ded  to. 

Inside  oar  edgings  of  box,  what 
can  be  more  lovely  than  the  row  of 
crocases?  a  doable  row,  if  yon  like, 
of  yellow  flrst,  •  then  wMte,  or  pale 
striped  ones,  mixed ;  a  treble  row, 
if  yoa  please,  the  innermost  one 
being  dark  blue.  Then,  if  yoa  have 
planted  a  roond  bed — ^and  beds  of 
fimiastio  shapes  are  seldom  snooess- 
ftil — ^I  advise  yoa  to  keep  to  squares 
and  oblongs,  rounds  and  ovals:  if 
yoa  have  planted  a  round  bed,  a 
mezereum,  which  will  be  loaded 
withflowers  by  February,  will  charm 
all  eyes. 

Then  there  is  the  Forsytbea;  and 
the  Chinese  variety,  with  its  yellow 
^flowers,  blooms  in  January;  and 
'the  little  winter  aconite,  with  its 
stanry  gold  flowers,  which  looks 
well  as  an  edging,  when  planted 
thick  enough.  Violets  of  many 
sorts  flower  at  Christmas  with  all 
possible  fragrance,  and  primrosea 
are  nerer  more  welcome,  or  more 
oertain,  when  properly  looked  after. 

AH  the  primroses  and  the  poly- 
anthuses of  the  cottage  garden  are 
treasures  in  the  eyes  of  the  true 
florists.  They  are  propagated  by 
the  •  thousand  from  seed,  without 
fiulure,  and  with  no  more  care  than 
the  bestowal  of  those  common  neces- 
tt^es,  sand  with'the  seed,  and  fine 
or  siftod  eorih.    The  freedom  with 


which  these  plants  flower  at  an 
early  period  of  the  year,  their  beauty 
and  gij  appearance,  and  their  sweet 
seen^  should  recommend  them  to 
all  gardeners.  Thej  look  well  in 
patches  within  the  stiff  edges  of  a 
flower-bozder«  and  their  soft,  tender, 
cmmpled  green  foliage  has  a  charm- 
ing e&ot  in  contrast  with  the  stiffer, 
darker  growths  of  winter. 

All  the  naBcissuses,  jonquils,  and 
dear  daffodikh^which  last  I  really 
eannot  pass  b^  without  a  word  to 
mark  my  affeotion  for  them— will  bo 
coming  into  flower  between  Decem- 
ber and  March.  You  should  have 
them  in  quantities.  They  make 
beantiful  patohea;  but  you  would 
do  well  to  have  a  long  narrow  bod 
in  your  kitchen*gardea  £or  these 
plants.  Thfigr  do  not  like  being 
meddled  with.  Their  roots  liedeep, 
and  they  pre&r  being  left  unmo- 
lested to  increase  in  their  own  way. 
In  such  a  bed  as  the  kitchen-^rden 
may  give  jjou,  yoa  may  get  plenty 
of  bloom  vnth  no  trouble;  you  may 
remove  the  roots  to  the  flower- 
garden  as  they  ana  wanted;  and 
you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but 
weed,  and  Kive  a  top-dressing  in  the 
automn*  I  could  tell  you  of  the 
doable  white  narcissos— that  com- 
mon cottage  flower,  so  fine  in  fro- 
gmnoe,  and  so  lovely  in  appearance, 
with  the  singLa  yellow  di^odfl,  and 
othens^  being  left  to  grow  up  through 
the  tuif  in  certain  comers  of  a  well- 
kept  lawn.  They  came  up  in  Feb- 
rnary  flrsfc,  and  were  welcomed 
gladly;  there  they  bloomed  freely, 
and  iliej  were  never  anything  but 
admired. 

I  cannot  show  you,  in  our  winter 
garden,  manjr  hyacinths,  though 
they  are  flourishing  in  the  house  in 
the  glaases  appropriated  to  them.  Of 
their  haauiy  uiere  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  of  their  cultivation  as  a  winter 
flower  out  of  doors,  I  can  say  no- 
thing to  induce  you  to  try  it  They 
are  too  fragile,  with  weir  many 
blossoma  and  yielding  stems.  You 
must  be  content  to  get  them  later, 
and  in  shaded  .beds.  But  the  doe's- 
tooth.  violet  is  a  hardy  winter  plant, 
eorioua  and  very  beautiful,  both  in 
flower  and  leaf;  also,  as  we  advance 
upon  spring,  you  may  have  the  ex- 
quisite red  cyclamen,  and  Hepa- 
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Noplmttfaailgivmi  isnoraivel- 
eome  to  tlM  ^e  tinii  the  Hepatiea. 
It  bekogi  totiwtturljdinof  the 
^uag  yew,  iiidit»  eaqniale  besa^ 
10  Above  aU  pniae.  A  flowor-boider 
with  mtchM  of  HepaiMi^  and  piim- 
roaei  Mokiiig  a  Una  of  oiooiiaeB,  is 
a  lovely  sight. 

Happy  ttftOBo  who  ahall  walk  up 
aad  oown  by  the  aide  of  mnk  a 
flowiar4ioiider  in  the  d^a  that  are 
DOW  ao  aoeii  eoming  to  ii%  wiUi  ogi»- 
tented  eyea  b«Bt  dowii  ia  quiet  ad- 
muatiaiL 

Thereiaaaother  of  ihemosfc  lavaly 
of  known  floweia  whMi  we  may 
elaim  to  plaee  amonc  our  winter 
ooea;  it  la  the  aoanet  aaamoDe. 
There  ii  BO  aoarlet  like  it;  and  then 
it  bhuna  out  aoaplendidly  with  iti 
pointed  petala.  It  ia  i«ry  hardy; 
and  though  the  double  aearlefc  wind- 
flower,  as  it  IB  oftenaat  called,  I 
believe,  ia  aeud  to  be  tinder,  I  have 
never  found  it  ao.  I  aoapect  that, 
oeoaaionally,  want  of  aaooeiB  may 
haTe  been  in  consequence  of  the 
reotanot  having  auid  given  to  them. 
They  are  deatroyed  by  wet  Sand 
ceema  to  be  the  only  thing  to  keep 
them  aofficiently  drained.  Iti  cul- 
tivation ought  to  be  made  a  deter- 
mined pomt  of  by  all  gardeners. 
There  ia  no  colour  that  can  be  put 
in  comparison  with  it  for  aplendo^ ; 
buti  think  the  mixture  of  any  other 
wind-flower  with  it  in  the  same  bed 
is  raino«u3  to  its  effect  which  this 
gorgeous  flower  will  produce  wiien 
planted  in  sofficiint  quantities  alcns. 
And,  just  as  you  hare  a  kitchen- 
garden  bed  for  yomr  common  bulbs, 
ao  I  advise  you  to  have  one  for  yonr 
anemones,  whioh  are  easily  increased 
fcom  seed;  but  the  scarlet  should 
be  kept  separete,  and  increased  by 
dividing  the  rooia 

Two  common,  old-ftshianed 
l^ts,  which  are  invaluable  at  this 
time  of  whioh  I  am  writing,  are  tiiie 
yellow  alysBum,  and  the  cottage 
plant  called  honesty,  white  end 
purple.  The  alyssum  pins  down 
with  the  most  excellent  results,  and 
gives  plenty  of  bunches  of  an  ex- 
quisitely pale-yellow  flower,  most 
agreeable  in  colour,  and  very  ele- 
gant in  foru. 


And  It  ii  weU  to  ofaurre  Hat 
there  are  phurts  of  tidy  growth  sad 
pleassnt  foliage,  wfaidi,  though  not 
m  flower,  give  s  very  neat  ad 
agrenUe  ai^ieamice  to  a  weU-kept 
bed,  snoli  ss  panka  and  canatieBL 
Than,  after  being  neatly  dressed  in 
thsantoBUi,  kokweUaUthewiaiBr, 
and  may  be  made  to  look  gay  mrj 
early  by  having  Tirginisn  stock 
sown  butweon  tdbe  plsnla  im  Ho- 
vember. 

Bat  there  is  notiung  that  repsys 
a  littie  thought  better  than  the 
BramptBa  pboek.  ItisoaBnafiBB 
rose  colour,  double,  sweet,  osd  very 
haidy.  If  yon  phmt  it  early-Hsij 
in  Ifaffch— it  flowers  in  theantonai, 
and  ke^  its  flowers  with  a  del^fat- 
ial  pertinacity,  as  if  ooinekmeaey 
of  weather  oonld  have  any  eSeet  qd 
its  chistBring  petata.  I  had  than 
ro6s-ook»red  hlossoms  dioiiiBg 
tiirongh  last  yearns  snow.  It  is  t 
plant  well  worth  atteaitkn  for  winter 


It  is  not  always  known  tint  ail 
t^  zeaHy  hardy  annuals  will  do 
well,  and  come  up  early  in  spnog, 
if  sown  in  November.  They  may 
safely  be  sown  where  thqr  are  ixh 
tended  to  flower;  and  I  advise  yoa 
todo  so,  for  I  hope  I  am  writing  fiv 
those  who  are  thdr  own  gazdeien, 
and  are  glad  to  hear  of  any  hkwfol 
saving  of  treubla  As,  then,  our 
g&rdms  in  December  are  not  sub- 
jects for  contemplation  only,  I  must 
end  my  paper  with  a  few  woids 
about  icark. 

If,  after  you  have  read  this  paper, 
the  weather  diould  be  what  is  called 
in  gardening  language  'open'- 
such  weather  as  you  can  sow  in; 
and  if  you  have  not,  in  November, 
sown  blue  nemophila,  migmonette. 
n(^ana  lanceolata,  pansy,  sweet  pes. 
red  linum,  white  lavilera,  all  scnrb 
ttf  lupins,  gilias,  hawkweeds,  coa- 
volvTUUs,  major  and  minor,  wall- 
flowers,  the  forget-me-not,  and  the 
scarlet  Tom  Thumb  nasturtimn,' 
then,  sow  them  noto.  Do  not  be 
frightened;  fine  earth  and  sand, 
which  prevent  winter  wot  from  de- 
caying the  seed,  and  a  covetingO 
sand  on  the  top,  will  make  am^t 
fcsr  lost  time. 

The  nasturtiums  may  be  sows 
where  they  are  to  stay.   Thereisoo 
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iOBriei  finer;  no  foliage  of  a  gayer 
green*  Th^  look  well  in  long  and 
tolerably  bioad  linea.  Ton  will  be 
able  to  throw  them  away  in  time  to 
ha^e  the  ground  emp4y  again  for 
bedding  plants  if  yon  please. 

Of  coarse  yon  wiQ  bow  again  in 
Maxdi;  tant the  antonm  and  winter 
sowing  gets  yon  Tery  early  blooms, 
which  yon  can  afford  to  get  rid  of 
when  yon  cease  to  want  them.  It 
is  a  tolerably  sare  pleasnre  to  sow 
early,  and  not  an  expensite  one. 
A  half-crown's  worth  of  packets, 
each  coetiiig  threepence,  will  do  dU, 
perhaps  more  than  yon  will  want. 
And  always  go  to  a  first-rate  nnnery- 
man  for  yonr  seeds; 

This  is  all  that  I  may  irentore  to 
flay  aboot  onr  gardens  at  preeenl 
There  is  no  time  when  a  garden  is 
more  valnable  than  in  winter ;  no 
aeaaon  when  we  are  more  likely 
to  be  restricted  to  its  length  and 
breadth  for  our  outdoor  pleasures. 
Through  every  season  a  gairden 
oa^  to  ofEbr  its  peeoliar  attrao* 
tions;  and  that  it  shonld  do  so  re- 
quires but  hltlo— wry  little  know- 


led^,  and  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  thought.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  a  mrden  requhes;  and  I  must 
end  this  paper  with  a  defiance— I 
would  defy  anybody  to  do  justice  to 
their  garden  without  it— and  that 
is,  a  book  in  which  your  plans  arc 
marked,  yonr  intentions  noted,  and 
where  yon  most  keM>  memoranda 
as  to  the  success  and  suitabifity  of 
eokmn,  recording  your  mistakes, 
and  your  intended  improyements. 
Without  a  book  of  this  sort,  perfect 
success  will  never  be  attained ;  yon 
will  be  taking  trouble  in  Tain,  and 
hying  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
struggle.  A  very  sitaall  garden  re- 
quires a  book  as  much  as  a  largo 
garden.  There  are  other  things  to 
do  besides  those  that  belong  to  your 
garden,  and  it  is  to  sayeyou  trouble 
that  we  adyise  yon  to  garden  by  a 
book— a  book  of  yonr  own,  contato- 
ing  your  own  plans,  by  which,  wi&- 
ont  any  burthen  on  yonr  memory, 
or  any  harass  of  mind,  you  will  be 
able  to  make  sure  that  the  require- 
ments of  every  season  shall  be  ful- 
filled. 

O.  P. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXIL 

*  WHO  COULD  IT  BBf 


IT  was  a  long  time  before  Edgar 
Talbot  could  make  up  his  mind  to 
go  and  see  his  brother  and  Blanche 
together  as  man  and  wifio.  Her 
turning  &om  him  in  his  trouble  to 
Lionel  had  embittered  Edgar  Tal* 
l)ot  very  much ;  and  as  he  was  folly 
aware  of  the  force  of  bis  bitterness 
and  of  its  injustice,  he  would  not  go 
near  them  while  he  could  stay  away. 
iOut  when  Beatrix  came  up  on  a 
Tisit  to  ilie  bride  just  before  she  be- 
came a  bride  herself,  there  was  just 
fio  much  courteous  coercion  used  in 
the  matter  of  inviting  him,  as  com- 
pelled him  to  go  to  the  inaccessible 
suburb  and  see  them. 

Out  of  genuine  good  feeling  for  the 
man  who  might  still  be  supposed  to 
have  rather  a  sore  feeling  about  her, 
Blanche  decided  that  Edgar  should 


not  find  them  alone.  'Let  ns  ask 
the  Suttons  and  their  Mr.  £ldale 
and  Miss  Bowden  to  dinner  to  meet 
him,  Lai?'  she  said,  suggestively; 
and  when  Lionel,  who  would  have 
acquiesced  in  any  propoaiticm  of 
hers,  even  if  it  had  embraced  invit- 
ing the  moon  and  the  stars  to  a 
family  repast,  when  he  nodded  as- 
sent she  added — 

'Not  to  a  swell  tnrbot  and  Pales- 
tine soap  and  chablis  and  oyster 
dinner,  yon  know,  Lai;  but  I  feel 
that  a  dnmer  iB  the  only  thing  that 
will  bring  Edgar  here  comfortably.' 

So  the  invitations  were  sent  and 
accepted,  and  then  Blanohe  found 
that  a  dinner  in  theory  is  easier 
than  a  dinner  in  practice  if  the 
establishment  be  small.  It  was 
smooth  sailiDg  enough  so  long  as 
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she  "vma  saying  what  she  woald 
have,  and  how  she  would  have  ik 
But  their  one  domestic  was  that 
most  uomanageahle  of  all  anjmals, 
an  obtuse  human  being,  who  would 
act  on  her  own  ii^stincts,  which 
were  invariably  bad.  Accordingly, 
Blanche's  hopes  oi  *  things  going  dS 
well '  were  much  dashed  during  the 
morning. 

'  The  table  will  look  sweet— till 
the  eatables  come  upcm  it/  Blanche 
said  to  Trizy,  'for  Lai  in  his  cba- 
racter  of  artist  has  picked  up  a 
quantity  of  quaint  old  Qerman  and 
Venetian  glass;  that  with  two  or 
three  flowers ' 

*  But  where  will  you  get  the 
flowers  and  the  wine  ftw  the  old 
German  and  Venetian  glasses?* 
Trizy  asked,  laughingly.  *They 
won't  walk  in  to  see  you  by  dinner 
time,  Blanche,  and  you  haven't  or- 
dered them,  have  you  ? 

'  No,  I  have  not,*  Blanche  said, 
candidly ; '  but  ale  and  sherry  won't 
taste  the  worse  for  being  drimk  out 
of  antique  goblets  that  are  meant 
for  hock  and  champagne ;  as  for  the 
flowers— well,  they  are  a  difficulty, 
since  I  can't  toil  up  to  Covent  Gar- 
den Market  for  them.' 

'  I  am  afraid  we  must  give  up  the 
flowers,'  Trixy  said  pensively.  *  It 
is  a  pity,  because,  if  other  things 
fidl,  a  rose  is  nice  to  look  at/ 

*  I  haven't  risked  a  failure/ 
Blanche  said:  'soles  can't  be  very 
badly  fried,  can  they?  unless  they 
are  spoilt  by  malice  intent;  and 
mutton  can't  be  burnt  in  bailing ; 
and  the  weakest-mfndedperson  can 
tell  how  loDg  chickens  ought  to  be 
roasting;  as  for  the  sweets  I  shall 
tackle  that  part  of  tho  entertain- 
ment myself.' 

'It  really  is  not  worth  the 
trouble/  Beatrix  said,  languidly. 

'  No— you  swell  in  anticipation :  I 
quite  agree  with  you  as  for  as  you're 
concerned/  Blanche  said,  laughing ; 
'  but  it's  worth  all  the  trouble  I 
shall  have,  and  a  great  deal  more,  if 
it  brings  Edgar  among  us  com- 
fortably again.  Oh,  if  I  had  some 
flowers,  what  a  sweet  nook  of  a 
drawing-room  I  would  make  of  this 
part  of  the  room  beyond  the  alcove ! 
even  you  should  not  sigh  for  your 
palatial  chambers,  young  lady.' 


'  What  shall  you  do,  as  we  hara 
no  floweis?'  Tnxy  asked. 

'  Oh,  make  the  best  of  it ;  easy 
chairs  (we  would  have  them  whmi 
we  were  furnishing),  and  note,  and 
sherry,  and  the  strongest  coffee,  and 
the  best  intentions;  when  theae 
nail  upon  our  guests  the(y  may  go 
home.' 

'  You  do  make  the  best  of  things/ 
Trixy  said,  in  a  sadden  bnist  of 
good  foeling.  '  Poor  dear  Blanche  t 
ought  you  not  to  be  writing?' 

*  Yes;  I  always  ought  to  be 
writings  and  I  can't  always  be  dmng 
it  Now,  Trixy,  the  preesDt  need  is 
idwaystlMgreatesttomyniInd;  itfs 
four,  and  they're  coming  at  seven. 
Before  that  hour  a  compete  tzans- 
formation  must  be  effected  in  my 
house  and  in  my  person;  and  Lai 
must  not  be  disturbed  through  it  at 
all;  so  for  two  hoios I nrast  bo  « 
housemaid.' 

As  she  epdke  she  put  on  a  long 
brown  holland  apron  with  sleevoB 
in  it,  and  armed  herself  witili  a 
duster  and  a  brash,  and  under  the 
dexterous  management  of  her  supple 
hands  the  little  room  and  the  alcove 
beyond  it  soon  assumed  a  different 
air. 

'  I  always  think  it  prettier  to  dino 
near  to  a  window  instead  of  in  the 
middle  of  the  room/  ebe  said,  pull- 
ing the  table  to  where  the  one  who 
would  sit  at  the  head  would  be 
shrouded  in  the  curtams;  'and  in 
our  case  beauty  and  erptdiaaaj 
unite :  it  gives  more  space  for  the 
free  movements  of  the  eorcellent  man 
who  sold  me  my  potatoes  tiiis  morn- 
ing and  will  serve  them  to  as  to- 
night' 

Then  she  paused,  out  of  breath  a 
little  with  her  exertions,  and  wished 
once  more  for  a  few  flowen,  to 
brighten  that  air  of  barveoaness 
which  might  make  Edgar  think 
that  there  had  been  more  haste 
than  Judgment  in  their  marriage. 

It  WHS  therefore  no  trifling  plea- 
sure to  her^  when  she  came  down 
dreFsed  at  last  to  her  little  sitting- 
room,  to  And  one  of  the  ohairs  occu- 
pied by  a  trayftil  of  ch(^oe  flowers. 
As  she  bent  over  them  inhaling  the 
sweetness  of  theur  blocMns,  the  feel- 
ing of  intense  delight  in  having 
them  at  all  overcame  aU  curiosity 
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9B  to  liow  they  oune  there.  There 
would  be  nothing  wanting  so  £Eur  aa 
the  pride  of  the  eye  wm  eoncerned, 
she  feltj  in  a  room  adorned  by  these 
^wei&  Xh^  would  redeem  it  from 
all  that  plaumesB  and  sombreness 
which  she  had  been  feeliog  rather 
acutely  this  day.  Then  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  no  specimen 
gtesses,  no  three- tier  vaseft— nothing 
whieh  modem  art  hM  designed  for 
the  fitting  holding  of  flowera  So 
^e  set  to  work  at  once  to  impro- 
vise something.  Taking  a  soup- 
Ste  for  the  feundatioo,  placing  a 
ipsstand  in  the  middle  of  it,  and 
putting  a  tall  <^d-fiftsbioned  ale 
glass  on  the  top  of  the  lamp-stand 
she  aohieved  a  irery  £ur  result. 
When  the  whole  structure  was 
decked  with  carefully  -  disposed 
flowers  and  a  great  deal  of  foh'age 
the  'iaijr  lesisUt'  bepame  a  glorious 
one. 

She  lai^ot  how  time  was  passing 
as  she  himg  over  her  flowers^  they 
were  in  suoh  luxuriant  masses, 
though  it  was  mid-winter.  She 
grouped  them  eyery whore:  it  was 
the  lirst  pleasure  of  the  kind  she 
had  had  since  she  left  the  riYer-side 
hotel  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
hear  honeymooii  happiness.  An  hour 
slipped  away  as  she  grouped  crim- 
wm  camellias  with  thin  dark  glossy 
green  leaves,  in  small  old  china 
bowls  OQ  brackets  against  tke  white 
watered  paper.  The  plain,  rather 
narrow  white  marble  mantelpiece 
supported  the  broad  gorgeously 
beautiful  leaves  of  a  rare  foliage 
plant  so  excellently  well,  that 
l^lanohe's  love  of  the  lovely  kept 
her  idly  gazing  far  too  long.  Then 
suddenly  a  knock  at  the  door  startled 
her,  and  she  stood  still  surrounded 
with  unaiianged  flowers,  waiting 
the  adv^t  of  her  guests.  Reeling 
guiltily  that  she  had  neglected  the 
prose  of  life  for  the  poetry^ksow- 
ing  that  she  ought  to  have  gone  to 
the  kitchen  to  see  how  matters  pro- 
gressed there— that  she  ought  to 
have  laid  out  Lionel  s  evening  drees 
for  him— that,  above  all  things,  she 
ought  not  to  have  been  surprised  in 
this  state  of  confusion  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sutton,  now  the  hour  she  had 
named  lor  dinnor  had  fully  come. 

'  Some  good  genius,  knowing  my 


love  of  flowers,  has  sent  me  a  whole 
greenhouse,  fwd  I  have  been  fasci- 
nated into  forgetting  how  much 
room  they  take  up,'  she  said,  apolo- 
getioally,  as  Mrs.  Sutton  came  into 
theroom^ 

Perfect  as  Mrs.  Sutton's  tact  was, 
she  never  would  exert  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  things  pleasanter 
to  Blanche.  So  now,  when  she  saw 
that  Blanche  was  embarrassed  by 
being  thus  taken  unawares,  Marian 
added  to  that  embarrassment  to  the 
best  of  her  ability.  She  smiled  a 
very  faint  smile  as  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Blanche,  and  muttered 
something  relative  to  '  fearing  they 
had  mistaken  the  hour.' 

'  No  you  have  not,*  Blanche  said, 
gathering  up  all  her  flowers  as  she 
»)oke.  '  Dear  me  1  where  can 
Trizy  and  Lionel  be  ?  Do  sit  down 
in  here  (she  indicated  the  alcove^, 
and  I  will  look  to  them;  this 
(laughing)  is  our  only  drawing- 
room.' 

Mrs.  Sutton  glanced  at  the  alcove 
and  then  walked  into  it  with  a  little 
sigh  of  resignation,  and  a  slight 
movement  of  her  shoulders  which 
was  not  lost  upon  Blanche.  Nor 
was  it  lost  upon  Miss  Bowden,  who 
deemed  it  the  correct  thing  to  follow 
in  her  aunt's  footsteps  andbesuper- 
cilious  toa 

'  Let  me  help  you,'  Mark  Sutton 
said,  kindly  taking  the  tray  from 
Blanche ;  *  where  shall  I  put 
them?' 

'  Tou  must  not  trouble  yourself, 
Mr.  Sutt(m.' 

'  It's  no  trouble  to  help  you,  and 
youehouldn't  treat  us  like  strangers,' 
Mark  said;  and  then  Mrs.  Sutton 
made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that 
'  really  they  could  not  complain  of 
being  treated  too  ceremoniously.' 

Blanche  went  upstairs  consider- 
ably mortified  at  the  untoward  com- 
mencement of  her  wellrmeant  enter- 
tainment 'I'm  sure  I  did  not  mean 
to  be  pretentious  as  negligent,'  sho 
thought^  '  and  I  seem  to  have  been 
both.'  Then  she  knocked  rather 
humbly  at  Trixy^s  door  and  asked 
that  young  lady  if  she  were  '  ready 
to  go  down  and  help  to  amuse 
Marian?' 

'Are  they  come?' 

'Yes^and  caught  me  in  confu- 
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aion^-tmngiog,  oht    such  lovely 
fiowen.' 

*  Where  did  you  get  them  ?* 
Beatrix  asked,  briskly  ooiuing  to  the 
door. 

'  I  don't  know  at  all :  they  came, 
sent  by  my  kind  star,  I  suppose; 
they're  superb  r 

'And  you  don't  know  who  aeot 
tliem?*  Beatrix  repoated,  her  pale 
face  flushing  a  little ;  *  that  is  sin- 
gular.' 

Something  in  Trixy's  tone  made 
Blanche  blush  too  as  an  idea  smote 
hor.    Then  she  said,  boldly— 

'  I  have  not  thought  so  before, 
but  now  I  think  it  must  be  Frank ; 
do  you  know,  Trixy  ?* 

•Oh  dear,  noI'Trixy  replied;  'I 
know  nothing  about  it  Yes,  I  am 
rearly;  Til  go  down.* 

When  me  said  that,  Blanche 
went  on  to  Lionel's  room,  feeling 
sadly  that  through  no  £siult  of  hezs 
Lionel's  sisters  were  both  anta- 
gonistic. 

She  got  ample  oompensation  from 
Lionel  for  all  this  worry  and  wear 
and  tear  of  spirit  'My  darling, 
don't  distress  yourself  about  whsU 
you  can't  help/  he  said,  afiectioo- 
atcly.  •  What  if  they  did  find  you 
arranging  your  flowers,  and  if  they 
^ve  to  wait  half  an  hour  for  din- 
ner ?— because  I  can't  giye  you  an 
establishment,  they  don't  expect  my 
wife  to  be  a  slave ;  come  on,  come 
down/ 

'  In  your  Telveteen,  Lionel?* 

'  Why  not?'  he  aslced,  laughing. 
'  You  say  it's  becoming  and  artistic, 
and  I  know  it's  comfortable ;  a  dress 
coat  means  so  much  more  than  we 
are  going  to  givo  them  that  yoa 
must  let  me  wear  this.' 

So  she  said  nothing  more  against 
it;  and  when  they  went  down,  Mr& 
Sutton  said  to  Mr.  Eldale,  who 
arrived  just  at  the  moment,  that  she 
was  sorry  to  see  her  brother  had 
grown  80  negligent  about  conven- 
tionalities: 'he  used  not  to  be— it 
comes  from  his  having  married  a 
thorough  Bohemian.' 

The  whole  party  had  assembled 
now,  and  still  there  were  no  signs 
of  the  approach  of  dinner.  Blanche's 
heart  began  to  go  down ;  it  seemed 
impossible  to  avert  silence,  and 
EOgar   watched   her   closely.    So, 


partly  to  cceata  a  dtrsnioo,  and 
partly  in  puimsnoe  of  her  plan  of 
being  perfectly  open  with  regard  to 
her  relatioQB  with  Frank  Bathuxst, 
she  asked 'if  she  bad  to  thank  him 
fior  the  lo^j  floras?'  adding 
quiddy,  'that  itwis  m  kind  and 
tooogbtftil  to  send  ttan— just  what 
she  expected  of  him.' 

'  Then  I'm  tonry  to  diasppoint 
youreKpeetatioDB,  Blasefaa/  ha  mid, 
gaily.  '  I  never  theoght  of  Ifaem; 
I  know  aotliiig  aboat  them.' 

'  Who  oonld  it  be?*  die  asloed, 
wondering  loohair  n^md  flie  littie 
circle,  and  Hn.  Sutton  reified — 

'  S<»ie  other  thooghtfal  and  eon- 
sidetate  triaB±  How  nioe  it  mast 
be  for  yoB,  Lioael,  to  hafeavife 
who  is  80  warmly  regarded:  what 
lovely  flowen  yoa  get  V 

per/  Mr.  £ldale  suggested— 'same 
one  who  has  read  your  last  woik 
and  dazea  only  to  hqr  floral  (^EnngB 
at  your  ahonei' 

'  Aiooept  Mr.  EMal^s  reading  ef 
the  myatary,  Blanche:  yoa  viU  flnd 
eompenaatian  in  it  for  yoar  last  bad 
review;  itmustbade&glitfBl  to  he 
anauthofon.' 

Marian  spoke  veiy  aweetly,  tat 
the  daloet  tooaa  dad  not  eoBioeal  tbe 
latmt sneer;  and  aa  Biaaohecran- 
aoned  under  the  bknr,Ekigar  Talbot 
said  quietly^* 

'  Do  not  yon  be  filed  fay  ilie  spirit 
of  emulataott,  Marian;  if  yoawveto 
from  eznerienee  yoa  wooU  give  as 
such  hideooa  pifitana  of  aoeiely 
that  we  shoukL  not  like  to  slunria 
it  again.' 

'  Mrs.  Sutton  would  act  the  part 
of  censor  then/ Mr.  Bldale  said.  Hie 
was  the  only  <me  who  was  ootside 
thepaieofrelationahip.  It  was  not 
pleasant  to  him,  theziBfore,  to  hear 
the  hard  fratenai  truths  which  were 
being  told. 

'  Marian  whippmg  fhefsulta  tad 
follies  of  the  age  would  be  an  im- 
proving speotaek^'  Edgar  aaidy 
laughing. 

'  A  psnoramic  view  IB  not  the  hes^ 
I  allow.  One  who  had  mingled  in 
those  faults  and  follies  woidd  winp 
them  better  than  Mrs.  Sutton/  Mr: 
Eldale  said,  eagerly.  '  Do  yon  re- 
member what  the  stinging  little 
poet  wrote— 
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"  iknow  the  thing  tbatTs  noit  uncommon, 
(En^y,  be  dlca^  and  attra4) ; 
I  know  n  tmsonoble  wMtiaa* 

•  «ad  witty,  jet  a.  friend." 


*  Rm  she  no  ftnltfli,  thenr*  Enry  saye,  dr. 
"Tc^  she  has  one,  1  nnisl  aver; 

WhflA  «U  Um  worid  conopUea  to  pniM  her. 
The  vonea'steC  and  does  not  hear." ' 

'Toor  long  quotation  goes  to 
prore  that  Pope  had  not  Marian  in 
his  mind's  eye  when  he  wrote  these 
lines/  Edgar  said ;  and  Marian  put 

*  If  I  were  not  so  stapid,  I  wonld 
say  somettiing  neat  abont  Edgar 
being  so  epigrammatic;  bat  he 
might  tal»  me  to  task  as  to  the 
eiaet  meaning  of  the  word,  and  that 
wonld  be  Mai.' 

Jnst  as  she  said  that,  the  taidy 
dinner  came,  and  poor  Blanche  par- 
tially recorered  her  spirits  as  she 
sat  down  to  the  table  that  seemed 
to  be  laeking  in  nothing  by  reason 
of  the  mnltitnde  of  flowers  that 
were  npon  it> 

To  narrate  each  little  drawback 
to  the  perfect  serving  and  ordering 
of  this  weH-intentioned  banqnet, 
wonld  be  to  descend  to  dreary  dnll 
details.  AooordiDgly,  though  dreary 
dnll  details  make  np  a  large  portion 
of  the  sum  of  life  fer  most,  they  shall 
not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Itisenou^ 
to  say  that  the  dinner  was  not  what 
it  would  hare  been  had  a  French 
cA^  cooked,  and  an  attentive  feot- 
man  served  it,  and  that  the  shadow 
of  each  shortcoming  was  mirrored 
fax  Blanche's  feoe. 

*  The  game  has  not  been  worth 
the  cazdle,'  ehe  thonght,  as  she  led 
tiie  way  npshiire  to  her  own  writing- 
xoom  after  dicmer.  '  Marian  despises 
it  all ;  Edgar  is  cool  to  me  and  to 
his  brother;  and  Trixy  Is  put  out 
lay  the  flower  mystery.  Why  should 
she  suspect  Frank  of  practising 
floeh  a  small  deception,  and  why 
should  she  mind  it  if  he  had  sent 
them  to  me  ?  people  are  very  fanny.' 
As  she  thought  this  she  tried  to 
arrange  three  rather  dissatisfied 
women  in  a  small  room  containing 
one  essy  chair,  and  the  attempt  was 
a  fftilnre. 

« Thanks ;  if  s  hardly  worth  while 
my  sitting  down,'  Marian  said  with 
ill-concealed  rudeness;  'we  are  so 


far  from  home  that  we  must  start 
soon.' 

'  Don't  yoa  dislike  having  nothing 
but  a  blank  wall  to  look  at  when 
you're  writing,  Mr&  Talbot?'  Ellen 
Bowden  asked,  patroniziugly. 

'I don't  think  the  view  of  the 
blank  wall  the  loveliest  in  the  world,' 
Blanche  said,  good-temperedly,  'but 
when  I  am  writmg  I  have  no  time 
to  look  up.' 

'  Ton  haven't  much  time  forany- 
thing  but  writing,  have  you?'  Mre. 
Sutton  asked,  taming  her  head 
round  over  her  shoulder  to  look  at 
Blanche,  with  an  air  of  constraining 
herself  to  take  an  interest  in  her 
hostess  that  was  scarcely  con- 
cealed. 

'  No ;  very  little  time  for  anything 
but  writing.' 

*  Bather  a  bad  thing  for  a  married 
woman','  Mrs.  Satton  said,  consider- 
ately;  '  if  you  can't  look  after  things 
yourself,  with  Lionel's  means^  yon 
will  find  soon  yourself  in  an  awk- 
ward position.' 

*  I  hope  not,'  replied  Blanche ;  'I 
hope  not,  for  his  sake  much  more 
than  my  own ;'  and  she  did  not  add 
that  she  was  wearing  out  her  youth 
and  strength  in  trying  to  add  to  his 
means,  as  it  was  her  pleasure  and 
dutyto  do. 

'Well!'  Marian  said,  'I  have 
pointed  out  one  element  of  success 
that  is  lacking  in  your  books;  if 
you  take  my  advice  you  would  be 
r^  by  peoi)le  who  would  not  have 
your  novels  in  their  houses  now.  I 
often  recommend  your  woiks— but 
it's  no  uso.' 

Blanche  bowed  her  head  slightly, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the— inso- 
lence, for  it  was  nothing  less.  How 
dared  this  woman  come  to  her  house 
and  insult  her  in  this  way  ?  It  had 
indeed  come  to  a  strange  pass  when 
Blanche  had  to  stand  by  and  listen 
to  Mre.  Mark  Sutton's  statement  of 
how  she  had  recommended  Blanche's 
books,  and  heard  them  rejected,  in 
silence. 

Things  were  a  little  better  when 
they  all  went  back  to  the  alcove 
that  was  her  drawing-room ;  for  by 
that  time  the  men  had  warmed  t(>- 
wards  each  other— and  there  was 
only  about  a  qusurter  of  an  hour 
longer  of  each  other*s  society  to  be 
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endured.  Then  %%  length  Edgar 
spoke  to  her. 

*  I  have  been  fiorianiAe  einee  I 
flaw  yoQ,  Blanche/  he  aaid;  'mj 
dream  of  tegaining  all  that  I  have 
lost  is  over ;  but  I  do  look  forward 
to  being  regarded  as  something 
better  than  tbi  hlaok  sheep  of  the 
jGunily  again.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  have 
been  fortunate  again--I  won*t  call 
it  being  ^  fortnnato  "  ciily--to  hear 
yon  have  been  better  xewardad  lor 
yonr  esertioDa.' 

'  Oan  yoo  gness  whal  has  been 
the  first  extravagance  I  have  in- 
dulged in  since  my  return  of  luck?' 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  tnmed 
round  and  took  up  a  group  of  the 
rarest  flowen  wfaioh  had  been  sent 
to  her* 

'  I  am  glad  yon  liked  them/  he 
said.'  '  I  shall  oome  again»  Blanche. 
I  am  working  novr  to  add  to  the 
happiness  of  others.  I  can  face 
Lionel  and  yon  better  than  be&xe*' 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

XBDCl'S  BKOBET. 

The  description  of  one  bridal  has 
already  been  given  in  these  pages; 
it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  inffiot 
anottier  upon  the  reader.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  Frank  Baihurst 
and  Beatrix  were  married—married 
under  very  diffarent  eiroumstances 
to  those  -which  attended  the  cere- 
mony that  made  Lionel  and  Blanche 
man  and  wifei  marriedj  in  spite  of 
all  Trizy^  doubts  and  fears  as  to 
his  love  for  bar  not  being  as  power- 
fhl,  {)erfeot,  and  pure  as  hers  was 
for  hun;  married^  and  so,  according 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  fiction, 
done  for. 

Their  tour  was 
gress;  a  very  different  sort  of 
to  that  quiet  one  which  inangurated 
wedded  lilh  for  Mr.  and  Mr8.Li<Ael. 
Mr.  Bathuzst  bore  his  wife  to  £ome» 
when  she  was  made  happy  by  the 
sf^ht  of  thestodiohe  had  worked  in 
with  Lionel ;  when  that  dose  friend- 
ship with  her  brother  had  been 
formed  which  had  ended  in  this-* 
this  happinefls  which  she  still  re- 
nrded  tremblingly,  in  terrible  fear 
fiialaonwthing  would  come  to  mar  it 


Th^y  were  home  again,  back  at 
beantifal,  quiet  Haldon,  before  fhit 
kax  waa  realiaed.  It  was  Iste  in 
April,  and  in  May  tibey  were  going 
up  to  town  fox  the  season.  The 
little  cloud  came  from  an  unexpeotod 
quarter,  from  Mrs.  Mark  Sutton. 

They  were  such  early  rieen,  and 
the  post-office  was  so  fer  from  them 
that  they  had  generally  finished 
boeakiast,  and  were  walking  aboot 
on  the  lawn  between  ^  boose  and 
the  lake  before  the  bag  was  brooght 
in.  At  any  rate»  they  were  doinr 
80  this  day;  and  when  Frank  bad 
taken  out  the  contents  of  the  beg, 
they  went  down  and  sat  under  tte 
tree  under  which  Lionel  and  Blsnebe 
had  lounged  with  them  long  aga 
and  sorted  their  several  epistles  and 
began  to  read* 

vA  tolerable  budget  from  Muisd,' 
Mr.  Bathurst  said,  tossing  a  tiiiok 
letter  into  his  wifo*B  lap;  'she  is 
sending  you  all  the  feshion%  I  shonki 
think.' 

'  How  dull  she  most  be  to  send 
me  suoh  a  long  letter/  Beatrix  said, 
laughing.  Then  she  opened  the 
envelope  and  began  to  rewL 

It  was  a  long  letter,  a  very  kng 
letter,  and  it  need  not  be  transcribed 
here  in  fulL  It  commenced  hj  Ma- 
rian's teUing  Beatrix  how  grieved 
she  was  to  pain  any  human  beiogi 
much  more  'one  whom  she  had 
always  regarded  as  a  sister/  Mn. 
Sutton  was  not  above  the  vulgarily 
of  dashmg  words  on  which  s&  de- 
sired particular  stress  to  be  hud. 
Those  that  stand  in  inverted  commas 
were  triply  underlined.  Then  she 
went  on  to  say  that  Beatrix  might 
have  heard  of  old  Mr.  Talbot's  w&l: 
she  (Marian)  would  quote  one  sen- 
tence from  it. 

'To  Marian  Talbot,  hii  eldest 
daughter,  one  thousand  pounds  aod 
her  mother's  jewela' 

The  jewels  were  not  worth  mnch, 
excepting  ss  articles  of  curiosity. 
They  were  too  heavy  In  their  bar- 
baric massiveness  to  be  agreeable  to 
wear,  but  they  were  very  curious. 
The  bracelets,  for  instance,  were 
some  of  them  perfect  little  boxes. 
Marion  hod  been  amusing  herself  by 
looking  them  over  andtiying  to  find 
out  secret  springs  in  them  lately, 
and  idle  had  succeeded,  to  her  own 
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sorrow  (she  begged  Beatrix  ta  le- 
member  always  very  mnch  to  her 
own  soirow),  in  lighting  on  such  a 
secret  as  would  be  a  spring  of  grief 
in  the  fomily. 

Poor  Trixj  had  read  as  far  as  this^ 
when  her  husband  finished  his  let- 
ters, and  asked  her  *  What  on  earth 
Marian  could  have  found  to  spin 
such  a  yam  about  ?*  '  I  don't  know 
yet,  Frank/  she  replied ;  '  some  **  se- 
oret"  she  says,  but  I  have  not  come 
to  it  yet* 

Til  just  stroll  round  to  the  sta- 
bles,' he  said,  rising  up.  'By  the 
time  I  come  back  perhaps  you  will 
have  come  to  it,  dear/  Then  he 
walked  away  leisurely  and  Trizy 
went  on  with  her  letter. 

Presently  her  hands  fell  into  her 
lap,  and  she  threw  her  head  up  as 
if  die  wanted  fresh  air,  and  to  Dace 
the  worst  There  was  a  hot  flush 
on  bar  brow  and  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  were  flashing  painfully.  She 
had  just  read  this  paragraph— 

'I  am  sure  you  will  |9ity  me  far 
having  been  the  one  to  nnd  it,  but 
my  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to 
conceal  the  truth  from  you  now  that 
I  have  discovered  it.  Whether  I 
consent  to  conceal  it  from  your  hus- 
band will  be  a  matter  for  after  con- 
sideration. ^  paper  that  I  found 
behind  a  spring  in  one  of  mamma's 
old  bracelets  proves  that  you  are 
not  my  father's  daughter.  He  knew 
it,  and  left  you  nothing,  as  you 
know.  You  hiad  better  write  to  me 
on  the  subject  and  say  what  you 
mean  to  do.' 

What  she  meant  to  do!  It  was 
hard  indeed  to  say  what  she  meant 
to  do— what  there  was  left  for  her  to 
do.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  tell 
this  terrible  thing  to  her  husband, 
and  leave  him  to  direct  her.  Her 
next  was  to  conceal  it  from  him. 
frank  thought  so  very  much  of 
pure  descent,  and  no  one  would  be 
wronged  by  the  concealment  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  basely  bom. 
Basely  bom  I  the  mere  utterance  of 
the  phrase  to  herself  nearly  crushed 
h^  to  the  earth!  She  could  not 
tell  Frank.  She  would  write  at 
once  to  Marian,  and  beg  her,  for  the 
sake  of  all  good  womanly  feeling, 
to  keep  this  secret  which  could 
harm  no  one,  and  which,  if  made 


teDwn  to  bar  (Tmy*iO  husband, 

might  estrange  lum  from  bar.  That 
was  the  rock  on  which  she  split: 
her  horrible  dread  that  anywing 
might  ooour  to  estrange  the  man 
she  worshipped  from  her.  The  feel- 
ing, good  in  itself,  became  of  undue 
weight,  and  swayed  her  out  of  the 
right  honest  course. 

She  got  up  at  kat,  pale  enough 
now,  pale  and  very  miserable.  A 
thousand  doabts  assailed  her.  She 
had  been  marned  as  'Beaixiz  Tal- 
bot;' her  marriage  even  might  be 
Invalid,  since  she  had  no  right  to 
the  name.  What  if  Frank  should 
repudiate  her  for  it !  Men  who  had 
loved  thefr  wives  far  more  passion- 
ately than  her  patsianately-loved 
Frank  had  separated  themselves 
from  those  wives  for  pride's  sake,  or 
ambition,  or  revengeL  Frank  was 
vary  proud.  He  might  feel  nbout 
his  children,  should  she  be  blessed 
with  any,  that  the  mother  had  come 
across  and  marred  the  breed.  There 
was  only  one  thing  for  her  to  do, 
and  that  was  to  throw  herself  upon 
Marian's  mercy. 

She  shuddered  as  she  thought 
this,  for  she  knew  what  Marian's 
tender  mercies  were  likely  to  be 
were  th^y  very  much  needed.  Still 
Marian  could  gain  nothing  by  giving 
the  secret  forth,  and  she  might  gain 
aomething  by  keeping  it  Then  her 
spirit  revolted  at  the  notion  of 
bribing  any  one,  and  she  nearly  de- 
cided upon  taking  the  only  safe 
path  and  telling  her  husband  the 
sad  trath,  concerning  which  she 
was  only  unfortunate,  not  blamable. 
But  again  the  dread  of  losing  the 
smallest  partide  of  hia  esteem  and 
love,  or  of  his  pride  in  her,  set  in, 
and  she  felt  that  ^e  dared  not  tell 
him. 

How  coldly  Nature  mocks  such  a 
social  misery  as  this  on  a  fair  spring 
day  in  a  beautiful  oountayl  The 
trees  decked  out  in  thes  earliest, 
loveliest  green ;  the  lake,  whose  sil- 
very shimmer  was  only  bn&an  by 
the  slow,  majestic  progress  of  the 
swans  across  it;  the  white  oloud- 
fleoked  blue  sky,  the  oodng  wood- 
pigeon  in  the  distance— «one  of  these 
things  were  less  fair  or  sweet  to  her 
because  she  was  baady-bom.  Tet 
in  the  ^es  of  her  kind  she  would 
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be  a  different  being  iboold  ihatroih 
get  known. 

But  it  ehoold  not  get  known. 
She  quickened  bar  steps  almost  to  a 
mnaBshethoaghtthia.  Shewonld 
write  her  letter  to  Marian  at  ono^ 
get  it  off  her  mind,  end  then  try  to 
oocnpv  herself  with  something  that 
shouTa  take  her  thooghts  off  the 
sobject  till  lanoheQn«  when  she 
could  meet  Frank  with  annnniffled 
brow,  with  her  plninsge  in  such 
order  as  he  loved  to  see;  in  factp 
when  she  should  be  so  perfiaotly  gajr 
and  bright  that  he  shoold  foiget  to 
question  her  aboit  that  Inekkwo 
letter  of  the  monuDg. 

She  wondered  if  this  ihiiig  would 
e?er  be  other  than  a  gnawing  pain 
to  her— if  she  shoold  ever  foiget  it, 
or  come  to  think  lightly  of  it^  or 
cesse  to  tremble  when  the  poBsi- 
bility  of  its  being  made  pnWo  oo- 
cnrml  to  her.  Her  vuMux  had 
been  very  croel  to  leave  this  heri- 
tage of  woe  to  her  child,  this  lasting 
shame,  this  wound  for  which  there 
was  no  balml— very  cniel  to  W(»k 
such  a  change  in  ai^  woman  by  her 
evil  deeds,  as  Tzizy  saw  with  sur- 
prise was  wrought  in  herself  as  she 
cam^  into  her  room  and  &oed  her- 
self in  the  glass.  She  was  looking 
eo  pale  and  naggaid  that  she  began 
to  dread  the  look  that  would  come 
upon  her  husband's  face  when  he 
saw  her.  The  tears  would  fill  her 
^es  and  break  from  them,  and  tears 
always  left  their  mark  upon  her  for 
hours. 

Her  hand  was  shaking  and  her 
heart  was  swelling  when  she  sat 
down  to  writo  to  Marian.  She  made 
her  appeal  very  briefly,  very  strongly, 
very  earnestly.  Since  no  one  could 
lose  by  the  terrible  truth  being  with- 
held, and  she  might  lose  fear&Iy  by 
its  being  given  out,  she  implored  that 
it  might  be  withheld.  And  as  she 
wrote  she  grew  easier  in  mind,  for 
she  deemed  that  such  an  appeal 
from  woman  to  woman  must  telL 

The  letter  was  soon  written,  and 
then  she  arranged  her  hair  fxeMjf, 
and  reorganised  some  of  those  deli- 
cate details  of  dress  which  give  a 
new  look  to  a  womaiL  Then  she 
took  up  eame  work  and  went  down 
to  the  librarr,  where  she  generally 
sat  with  her  husband  before  lunch- 


eon, and  found  him  turning  over 
the  papers,  and  rather  disgusted 
with  her  for  having  stayed  away 
from  him  so  long. 

'What  have  yon  been  about, 
child?' he  asked,  as  she  came  in.  'I 
went  back  to  look  for  yon  by  the 
lake,  to  hear  the  contents  of  (hat 
wonderful  letter,  and  you  had  fled.' 

'  And  what  did  you  do  then?*  she 
said;  'sat  down  and  smoked,  I 
brieve.' 

'  Well,  I  did  smoke,  and  thought 
what  a  bure  it  was  that  my  wife  was 
not  there  to  read  the  papers  to  me : 
what  have  you  heea  about?' 

'This.'  She  held  up  her  hands, 
in  which  die  held  an  ivory  diuttle 
and  a  gold  pin,  and  some  fine  cotton, 
.to  indicato  that  she  was  'tatting.' 

'What nonsense!  whafslhegood 
of  it?'  he  said,  contemptuously. 

'It  trims  things,'  she  said. 

'  I  have  had  a  letter  fitom  Lai  to- 
day,' Frank  then  said;  ' he  is  very 
hopeful  about  his  picture;  ifs  ae- 
.cepted,  and  well  hung,  and  Blanche 
has  induoed  him  to  put  a  swinging 
long  price  on  it' 

'Thafs  silly  of  her;  she  diouM 
have  been  contented  with  a  mode- 
rate price.' 

'I  advised  her  to  advise  Lai  to  do 
it' 

'Still  I  think  it  sflly,' Trfxy  re- 
peated; 'it  is  so  essential  to  their 
well-b^g  that  his  pictures  should 
sell  at  some  price,  that  I  think  it 
silly  to  be  exorbitant;  his  pictoie 
will  be  unsold  at  the  end  of  the 
season.' 

'I  tell  youladvised  hertotnrge 
him  to  do  it^*  Frank  said,  quickly; 
'  I  shall  take  caie  that  it  does  not 
remain  unsold  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  for  if  no  one  else  buys  it,  I 
will.' 

'  Ifs  a  pif y  you  can't  imblfsh  her 
books  too,'  Trixy  saia,  quietly; 
'  what  sums  she  would  receive,  ma 
how  many  editions  you  would  force 
them  into,  and  whi^  a  success  she 
would  secure  in  the  cdnmas  of  the 
daily  press  1' 

'  She  will  have  a  better  success 
than  any  one  can  make  for  her. 
Poor  Blanche!  I  should  like  to  see 
her  on  the  top  of  the  trea  Bo  yon 
remember  how  Mrs.  Sutton  tried  to 
crush  her  when  we  idl  dined  there 
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Iwfore  vre  were  married,  by  being 
fine  and  mighty?  By-the-Tvay,wbat 
does  Marian  say  to  yon  to-day  ?* 

'Oh,  Marian's  letter  would  not 
interest  you/  Trixy  replied,  feeling 
dolefally  the  while  what  an  ago- 
nisingly painfdl  interest  this  letter 
would  have  for  him. 

'I  beg  your  pardon;  they  do  in- 
terest me  mtensely ;  they  are  perfect 
studies  <tf  conceit  and  selfishness.  I 
look  upon  myself  as  defrauded  of  a 
TeryiuBOoent  amusement  when  you 
won't  let  me  read  Marian's  letters.' 

'Now,  Frank,  if  you  say  that, 
how  can  you  ezpeot  I  shall  kt  you 
flee  my  sister's  letters?' 

'  My  darling  child,  I  always  for- 
get that  you  are  sistexs;  and  now  I 
think  about  it,  ifs  hard  to  realise 
that  the  same  blood  flows  in  your 
Terns;  I  offer  no  slight  to  you  in 
laughing  at  Marian;  beaideB,  why 
should  you  zoake  yourself  respon- 
sible for  other  peo{^'s  sins?' 

'Why,  indeed?'  Trixy  sighed, 
trying  hard  os  she  spoke  to  seem 
very  much  absorbed  in  her  tatting. 
Every  one  of  the  kindly  sentences 
he  had  spoken  had  gone  straight  to 
her  heart,  catting  and  lacerating 
it  with  the  keen  consciousness  of 
the  deoeption  she  was  practising 
upon  him.  Sheahnoetmadeupher 
mind  to  tdl  him* at  once:  but  she 
hesitated;  and  then  tiie  hmcheoa- 
bell  rang,  and  the  opportunity  was 
lost 

When  luncheon  wbb  over,  she 
could  not  bear  to  mar  the  soft, 
smiling,  quiet  beauty  of  that  spring 
afbomooB,  by  referring  to  a  dis- 
agreeable topic;  so  she  tried  hard 
to  put  the  thought  of  that  letter 
away  from  her  own  mind  even,  and 
to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  glorious 
present,  when  Frank  said  to  her — 

'^lall  we  go  for  a  ride,  Trixy? 
there  are  two  or  three  pictureeque, 
little,  sequestered  villages  about  here 
that  I  shoukl  like  to  show  you; 
they  are  as  lovely  as  anything  I 
have  seen  in  Switzerland ;  will  you 
come?' 

'  I  shall  enjoy  a  ride ;  yes,  Frank.' 

'  It  will  do  you  good,  too;  you're 
looking  pale.' 

Tm  always  pale/  she  said, 
quicldy. 

'But  you're   awftilly  pale  to- 


day: get  ready,  dear,  and  we  wOl 
start' 

They  were  soon  off;  she  on  a 
horse  whose  canter  was  as  the  easy 
undulations  of  a  rockiog-chair,  and 
Frank  on  a  good  strong  roadster, 
who  was  highly  accomplished  in  the 
matter  of  opening  gates.  For  a 
time  their  course  lay  along  the  high 
road,  but  at  last  they  turned  out  of 
it  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  rode 
down  a  steep  narrow  declivity, 
where  the  hedges  rose  so  high 
above  them  that  not  even  the  fresh 
April  air  could  be  felt,  and  the 
stillness  of  the  place  was  as  the 
stillness  of  death. 

'How  eompletdy  out  of  the 
world  1  I  can  hardly  imagine  life 
and  death  going  on  here/  Beatrix 
exclaimed,  when  they  came  at  last 
to  a  yillage— or  rather  in  sight  of  a 
couple  ci  villages,  for  a  narrow  arm 
of  a  tidid  rirer  ran  up  and  divided 
the  two  sets  of  houses,  which  bore 
respectively  the  names  of  Bosen  and 
Caas.  A  rustic  bridge  crossed  the 
water  at  its  narrowest  part ;  and  on 
this  the^  pulled  up  their  horses,  to 
take  in  what  Frank  declared  to  be 
the  best  view  of  the  valley. 

Quiet,  intense  quiet,  that  was  its 
pretailing  characteristic.  The  hills 
rose  abruptly  on  either  side  of  the 
valley,  along  the  centre  of  which 
the  river  ran.  For  some  little  dis- 
tance up  the  base  of  the  hills,  small 
houses  crept  and  poised  themselves 
in  perilous  plao^— or,  at  least,  in 

I)laoes  that  seemed  perilous  when 
ooked  at  from  below.  Bound  most 
of  these  cottages  apple  orchards,  in 
full  bloom  now,  were  thickly  clus- 
tered. Down  quite  in  the  hollow,  a 
couple  of  houses,  of  rather  more 
imposing  aspect  than  the  others, 
covered  with  pale  pink  monthly 
roses,  and  backed  by  stacks  and 
farm  •  buildings,  gave  out  signs  and 
sounds  of  agricultural  occupation, 
in  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  granting 
of  pigs,  and  the  quick  sharp  cackle 
of  geese  and  hens.  Nearer  to  the 
bridge,  boats  turned  keel  upwards, 
nets  drying  in  the  sun,  and  a  few 
pilchard  kegs  and  crab  baskets, 
spoke  of  the  chief  trade  of  the  quiet 
little  place,  that  looked,  as  Beatrix 
said,  'no  more  than  a  hole  in  the 
coast' 
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'It  is  out  of  the  world/  Frank 
ftaid,  after  a  pause.  'I  can  hardly 
fancy  social  laws  obtaining  here,  or 
social  obligations  being  regarded; 
yet  I  can  believe  their  lives  are  to 
more  pure  and  moral  than  those  led 
in  more  accessible  places.' 

'  Tes,  I  do  belieye  a  country  life 
is  that/  Beatrix  replied,  absently. 
Then  she  roused  herself,  as  some 
little  children  came  out  of  a  cottage 
near  at  hand,  and  added — 

'Do  look,  Frank,  what  wonder- 
fully pretty  children  I  see  that 
ycllow4iaired  one,  with  those  in- 
tensely blue  eyes.' 

Frank  stooped  down  and  held  out 
a  penny  towards  the  little  one  she 
indicated* 

'Come  here,  little  woman/  he 
said, '  the  horse  won't  hurt  you.' 

The  child  advanced  with  all  the 
honest  fearlessness  of  its  age  (it  was 
only  about  three  years  old),  took 
the  penny,  applied  to  it  that  inva- 
riable childisn  test,  its  tongue,  and 
then  made  a  sudden  tumultuous, 
tumbling  little  rash  at  the  horse's 
leg,  round  which  it  dung  con- 
fidingly. 

'You  pretty  thing,  take  care  I' 
Trixy  cried.  'Take  it  away/  she 
added,  looking  round  at  a  bigger 
child  who  had  kept  its  distance  con- 
templatively* But  before  she  could 
be  obeyed— before  Frank  could 
rescue  it— all  in  one  moment,  as  it 
seemed,  the  impatient  horse  struck 
out  with  its  hoof,  and  the  little  child 
lay  senseless  and  crushed  on  the 
ground. 

As  soon  as  she  could  conquer  the 
sickenins  sensation  which  over- 
whelmed her  for  a  moment  or  two, 
Beatrix  sprang  from  her  horse,  and 
went  up  to  take  the  child,  that  was 
ahready  in  her  husband*s  arms.  It 
&lt  limp  and  idly  cold  when  she 
touched  it,  and  she  asked,  in  a 
Altering  tone, '  Is  it  dead  ?' 

'No;  I  think  not:  but  where  can 
one  get  a  doctor?— Where's  its 
mother?  Some  of  you  tell  me  where 
to  talra  it/  he  cried,  as  three  or  four 
of  the  idlers  that  apparently  spring 
from  nowhere  in  an  instant,  even 
in  a  deserted  village,  came  round 
him. 

In  the  broad  accent  of  the  county, 
which  I  cannot  do  justice  to  in 


writing,  he  was  directed  to  a  little 
oottage  dose  by;  and  theie  he 
wended  his  steps,  his  helpless  liitie 
burden  still  quiet  as  one  dead  in  his 
arms. 

Beatrix  followed  him  quaking. 
Her  great  dread  was  the  child's 
bock  was  broken;  it  hung  about  as 
if  it  were  boneless.  What  should 
they  say  to  its  mother?  she  tiiou^ii 
How  diould  they  ever  make  lier 
understand  how  it  happened,  and 
how  bhimeiess  Frank  bad  berai? 

The  cottage-door  opened  at  their 
knock,  and  they  went  in  on  sudi  a 
quiet  scene.  An  elderly  womaii  eat 
by  the  fire  knitting;  tiie  hearth  was 
trim  and  tidy :  a  few  flowers  in  the 
window-sill  let  the  light  &11  in 
flickeringly  upon  a  table  at  which  a 
young,  hud-faced,  handsome  wo- 
man stood  ironing.  At  one  glance 
Beatrix  recognized  a  likeness  to  the 
little  injured  child  in  this  woman's 
&ce,  bronzed  as  it  was  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  wind.  She  had  the 
same  wonderful  blue  eyes^  fringed 
on  both  lower  and  upper  lid  with 
black  lashes.  Her  hanr  was  auburn 
now,  but  ydlow  gleams  throng  it 
proved  that  it  had  been  golden  as 
the  child's.  She  was  Tory  band- 
some,  very  composed,  until  she 
saw  what  Frank  canied ;  then  she 
started,  dropped  her  ironing-box, 
and  came  hurriedly  to  them. 

'  She  has  been  knocked  down  by 
my  horse/  Frank  said,  gently ;  '  she 
came  and  clasped  its  leg,  and  before 
I  could  save  her,  poor  little  darling, 
she  was  down.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir/  the  girl  (she  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  girl)  said, 
taking  her  child  from  him. 

*  We  are  so  grieved/  Trixy  said, 
softly.   '  You  are  its  mother?' 

'Yes,  I  am  its  mother/  the  gvl 
said,  blushing  fhriously.  Then, 
while  Trixy  was  marking  that  tiiere 
was  no  wedding-ring  on  her  finger, 
the  elderly  woman  came  up  to  tl^, 
with  a  curtsy,  and  said,  in  a 
querulous  tone— 

'Yes,  m'm,  worse  luck,  for  if  a  a 
chance  child.  Don't  take  on,  Milly/ 
she  added,  almost  roughly,  as  tl^ 
girl  began  to  cry ;  '  better  for  it  to 
die  than  live,  poor  fifttherless  thing.' 
And  the  old  woman  looked  for  ap- 
probation of  her  sentiments  towards 
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the  beautifdl  rich  young  lady  who 
stood  by. 

For  a  moQMnt  Beatrix  stood 
silent.  Then,  as  the  little  child 
opened  its  eyes,  and  smiled  and 
s&etched  itselfi  and  they  knew  it 
had  only  been  stunned,  she  went 
and  knelt  down  by  its  mother's  lap, 
and  kissed  its  little  white  innocent 
brow,  and  nearly  broke  her  heart 
with  her  strong  fellow-feeling  far  it 
What  the  old  woman  had  coarsely 
called  the  baby,  she  (Beatrix)  knew 
herself  to  be.  Was  the  fact  to  be 
thmst  before  her  perpetually  ? 
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The  accident,  which  might  haye 
been  fatal  to  the  child—the  dread 
she  had  laboured  under  for  a  few 
moments  of  Frank  being  blamed  for 
that  accident—the  remark  of  the 
little  girl's  grandmother— or  some- 
thing, she  could  not  quite  decide 
what,  preyed  painfully  on  Mis. 
Bathursf  s  spirits  as  she  rode  home 
that  day. 

'It's all  right,  my  darling.  What 
makes  you  eo  sad  now?^  Frank 
said,  rather  reproachfully,  coming 
close,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
pommel;  'I  can't  bear  to  see  you 
looking  BO  cut  up/ 

She  tried  hard  to  smile  at  him. 
She  knew  that  this  gloom,  which 
would  assert  its  sway  over  her,  was 
a  poor  compliment  to  the  man  who 
had  married  her,  and  was  bright 
and  happy  in  his  love  for  her,  and 
who  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
cause  of  such  gloom.  But  she  could 
not  help  herself.  The  smile  was  a 
very  poor  performance,  and  they 
both  felt  it  to  be  so. 

*My  dear  Trixy,'  he  said,  veiy 
seriously  for  Frank  — 'my  dear 
Trlxy,  are  you  not  well  V 

'Yea,  I  am  quite  well,  Frank,' 
aba  said. 

'GDhen  are  you  not  happy?'  he 
asked,  quickly. 

'Very  happy  with  you,  Frank; 
do  believe  that' 

'Then  what  are  you  not  happy 
about  ?  Trixy,  it's  no  use.  I  seem 
to  be  very  light  and  careless  and 
unobservant,  and  all  that  sort  of 
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thing;  but  where  I  love  I  am  not 
these  things,  and  I  love  vou;  tell 
me,  darling :  I  have  a  right  to  share 
your  sorrow,  if  you  have  one.' 

'  1  was  a  little  shocked  iust  now, 
that  was  all,'  she  said,  fafteringly; 
'the  poor  little  child  looked  so  help- 
less, and  the  mother  seemed  so  hurt 
and  grieved  about  it,  and  the  grand- 
mother seemed  so  hard  and  callous; 
it  upset  me  a  little.' 

'  xes,  the  old  woman  had  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance,'  he  said,  con- 
temptuously ; '  she  thought  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  pity  and  the  purse- 
stringps  of  the  young  married  lady 
by  being  pitiless  to  that  poor  thmg 
her  daughter.' 

'And  she  only  woke  all  my  pity 
for  the  poor  little  child,*  Beatrix 
said,  sadiv— 'the  poor  little  inno- 
cent child,  who  does  not  know  yet 
how  much  it  is  to  be  pitied.' 

'They  never  do  feel  It  much  in 
that  class,'  he  said,  carelessly, '  they 
have  no  traditions ' 

'Frank,  don't  speak  in  that  way,' 
she  said,  imploringly;  '  I  can't  b^ 
it— Ican't,mcleedr 

'  But,  my  dear  child,  simply  they 
have  not.' 

'  They  have  the  traditions  of  virtue 
and  purity  just  as  much  as  we— as 
gentiepeople  hava' 

'Yes,  but  they  don't  fiill  from 
such  a  height  into  such  an  abyss  oi 
shame  as  we  do  if  anything  of  the 
sort  befaUs  us,'  he  said,  energetfo- 
alW;  'ifs  a  living  thing  in  our 
order,  that  iiamily  pride  which  we 
may  feel  in  looking  back  through 
ffenerations  and  saying,  with  truth, 
that  all  the  men  were  brave,  and  all 
the  women  spotless;  it's  a  living 
thing,  a  power  in  tiie  land;  a— 
surely  you  agree  with  me,  Trixy?" 

'I  do;  indeed  I  do.' 

'  Why  on  earth,  then,  do  yon  look 
OS  though  I  were  advancing  fright- 
fully heterodox  or  startlingly-new 
opinions?'  Then,  after  a  minute's 
panse,  he  added, '  If  s  not  worth  our 
while  to  argue  on  the  subject  the 
poor  little  child  introduced,  though. 
Let  us  get  down  to  the  cliflb,  dear; 
the  sea-breeze  will  bring  back  the 
colour  the  fright  bamshed.  I  will 
make  you  decide  on  a  subject  for 
me.  I  want  to  take  a  view  on  the 
coast,  and  you  shall  tell  me  which 
2  y 
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to  iaka  Glorionfl  all  this  is,  to  be 
-mre !  This  time  of  year  down  here 
m  like  a  poem  of  Keats'.' 

'  What  will  haTe  happened  to  ns, 
I  wander,  before 

•  Antmnn  bold. 
With  tmivcntl  tfoge  of  sober  goU' 

be  all  about  ns/  Trixy  said,  as  they 
tamed  into  a  narrow  lane,  in  which 
the  very  spirit  of  spring  seemed  to 
have  been  embodied.  The  sloping 
banks  of  the  high  hedges  were 
thicUy  covered  with  pale  prim- 
loses  and  large,  intensely  violet  dog- 
violets  :  forcing  their  way  np  among 
these,  the  young  curly  fronds  of  the 
harfs-tongne  and  royal  male  fern 
advanced  their  beautiful  claim  to 
consideration.  Honeysuckle,  in 
thick,  fdll  dusters,  wreathed  itself 
about  the  hedge-tops.  The  dark- 
green  leaves  ana  purely-blue  flowers 
of  the  periwinkle  went  along  in 
dnuons  corves,  and  a  few  large- 
eyed  daisies  starred  the  waydde 
g^urden,  which  no  culture  could 
have  improved.  There  were  such 
depths  of  velvety  moss— such  im- 
p^al  clumps  of  golden  fern— such 
darkfy-shaded  nooks,  wherein  water 
trickled  and  hardy  young  cresses 
grew  in  delicious  profusion—BUch 
dazsling  masses  of  red-gold  king- 
cups—such long,  feathery  grasses — 
such  a  wreath  <^  verdure  and  colour, 
in  f$ct,  that  one  grew  to  fear  that 
nature  had  been  too  prodigal  of  her 
gifts  in  that  lane,  and  that  she  must, 
of  strong  neoeesily,  fidl  short  of  her 
fiivours  as  soon  as  she  got  out  of  it 
But  (and  here  is  the  wonder)  in  this 
lavish  western  land  nature  miriches 
evety  spot  alike.  Even  her  clifib 
are  covered  with  a  daintilv-coloured 
carpeting  of  moss  and  lichen.  Her 
rocks  have  shades  of  red  and  purple 
over  them;  her  sands  glitter  with 
crushed  crystals;  her  caves  sparkle 
with  stalactites.  Her  pastures  and 
commons  are  green  with  a  greenness 
on  which  tiie  eye  rests  lingeringly, 
lovingly,  to  which  it  longs  to  re- 
turn. Her  moors  are  magnificent 
mosaics;  forthezeonred  mosses  and 
purple  heather,  yellow  gorse  and 
wild  white  flowers,  forget-me-nots 
and  pimpernel,  bluebells  and  wild 
th:fme  are  mingled  by  a  faultless 
Aitiaf  8  hand.    And  her  lofly  hills 


draw  the  cbuds,  and  her  dense 
woods  shelter  the  land,  so  her  beauty 
is  never  sunburnt,  but  is  always 
j&esh,  as  hom  a  recent  bath. 

Mrs.  Bathurst's  thoughts  were 
very  fiir  from  the  beauties  of  the 
laud  when  they  came  out  of  the  lane 
and  got  upon  a  wide  down,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  which  the  sea  tum- 
bled and  roared  over  and  amidst 
rooks  that  were  limpet  and  weed- 
covered.  She  had  worked  herself 
up  into  such  a  miserable  state  of 
mind  that  no  external  object  could 
appeal  to  her.  As  she  dwelt  more 
and  more  in  bitter  secrecy  uiK>n 
this  deep,  terrible  truth,  which 
Marian  had  made  known  to  her  to- 
day, she  could  not  clear  her  brow 
and  give  the  smiles  that  he  sought 
to  the  husband  who  had  just  asked 
Ibr  her  hearty  coincidence  in  his 
belief  that  it  was  a  firing  tiling  in 
their  order,  that  'pride  in  being 
able  to  lock  back  tnrougfa  genera- 
tions and  avow  that  all  the  men 
were  biave  and  all  the  women  spot- 
less.' 

She  was  veiv  ituserable— pitiably 
miserable— and  there  was  no  acting 
blood  in  poor  Trixy.  She  oonld  not 
seem  to  be  more  bright  and  light- 
hearted  than  she  leally  was,  though 
she  knew  that  her  depression  would 
give  rise  to  suspicions  which  she 
could  not  satisfactorily  allay;  more- 
over, she  was  one  of  those  women 
on  whom  mental  suflMng  has  a 
speedy  physical  ill  eflbci  Her  side 
began  to  ache,  and  her  head  to  feel 
heavy,  and  she  could  not  at  all 
enjoy  the  glorious  burst  of  sea-view 
which  Fnmk  had  told  himself '  must 
surely  rouse  her.' 

'  I  don't  believe  you  care  for  the 
country  a  bit,  Trixy,'  he  said,  dis- 
appointedly, when  they  had  stood 
for  about  Ave  minutes  oontemplatisg 
the  surgmg  waves  in  silence. 

'  What,  Frank?— indeed  I  do!' 

'  Any  way  you  dont  care  for  this. 
You  look  bored.  You  will  be  hap- 
jHcr  when  we  get  up  to  town,  and 
you  can  go  out  and  pace  about  in 
the  Bow.' 

'I  wish  we  were  not  going  to 
town,'  she  said,  energetically;  'I 
do,  Frank;  I' like  bang  hero  fiur 
better;  I  am  happier  here.' 

'  My  dear  child,  you'll  give  i 
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of  yonr  old  friends  laiher  a  queer 
notion  of  your  happiness  if  yon  look 
as  yon  do  now  when  you  go  back  to 
the  world ;  I  oonfess  I  don't  under- 
stand women.'  frank  spoke  as  if 
he  were  both  hurt  and  offended. 

'  But,  Frank/  she  began. 

'Oh,  don't  trouble  yourself  to 
explain  anything  that  yon  would 
rather  leave  unexplainea,  Beatriz«' 
he  interrupted,  rather  stiffly. 

'You  don't  understand  me,'  she 
said,  almost  piteously.  And  then 
she  was  going  on  to  tell  him  that, 
as  far  as  he  was  concemed,  she  was 
Tery  happy,  and  perfectly  well 
satisfied,  and  that  ne  must  not 
imagine  she  was  sad  or  regretful 
wheneyer  a  shade  of  thought  crept 
over  her  &ca  But  he  would  scarcely 
listen  to  this,  being  nominally  anx- 
ious to  get '  along  uie  coast,'  and  in 
reality  being  pained  outof  all  power 
of  listening. 

'  Prank,'  she  said,  when  they  had 
ridden  some  way  in  silence,  '  be  a 
little  lenient  to  a  woman's  foolish 
nervousness;  I  was  very  silly  to 
suffer  myself  to  be  upset,  that  I 
admit.  You  won't  be  gloooiy  to  me 
any  longer?' 

'Is  it  to  me  that  the  charge  of 
gloominess  this  day  applies?'  Mr. 
Bathnrst  replied,  carelessly.  '  I 
should  not  have  thought  so  if  I  had 
been  called  upon  to  decide;  how* 
ever,  it  doesn't  matter,  gloom  or 
sunshine,  we  evidently  are  not  al- 
wajTS  to  have  honeymoon  weather.' 

'Don't  say  that,'  she  muttered, 
giving  him  a  glance  of  yearning, 
pleading  affection  at  the  same  time; 
'  we  have  always  had  it  till  to-day, 
Frank,  and  to-day  the  gloom  has 


'Heaven  knows  howl'  he  inter- 
rupted ;  '  I  don't,  at  least.  I'm  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  it  was  a  mere 
passing  cloud;  sadness  and  dark- 
new  don't  agree  with  me.  Bull 
looks  irritate  me,  Trixy.  If  you 
have  anytliing  to  be  dull  about,  tell 
me,  and  the  mere  speaking  of  it 
will  exorcise  the  demon:  if  you  sit 
and  brood  over  things,  and  make 
yourself  look  old  and  ill,  I  shall  be 
a  pood  deal  more  annoyed  than  you 
will  care  to  annoy  me,  I  femcy.' 

'  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  brooding 
oyer  things.' 


'Yes,  you  are.  All  women  ara 
No,  I  don't  tiiink  Blanche  would 
brood  over  anything;  I  belieye  she 
would  have  it  out  and  have  done 
with  it,  whatever  the  consequences.' 

Trixy's  heart  began  to  b^t  pain- 
fully, as  her  husband  spoke.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  Frank  must  haye 
an  inkling  of  the  truth,  otherwise, 
why  should  he  press  on  her  the 
duty  and  propriety  of  confiding  in 
him,  and  so  extol  Blanche  for  an 
honesty  and  truthfalness  which  she 
had  not  been  called  upon  to  prac- 
tise ?  '  If  I  told  him,  nothing  could 
be  gained,  and  a  great  deal  would 
be  lost,'  she  repeated,  to  herself; 
'  he  would  never  be  quite  happy  if 
he  had  the  knowledge  that  his  wife 
was  basely  bom;  and  if  he  were 
unhappy  about  me,  I  should  never 
know  a  peaceful  hour.'  Then  she 
fell  to  thinking  the  subject  over 
again  in  all  its  hearings^  and  no 
amount  of  thought  made  it  more 
manageable  or  less  terrible,  while  it 
did,  on  the  other  hand,  make  her 
dull,  sad,  and  silent  again. 

'Ifs  rather  unfortunate  that  we 
should  be  going  to  spend  this  eyen- 
ing  alone,  Trixy,'  Frank  said,  when 
they  were  riding  homa  '  A  thurd 
person  would  have  broken  this  mo- 
notony, which  is  becoming  oppres- 
sive to  you.' 

'Now  you  Know  I  am  neyer  so 
happy  as  when  I  am  alone  with  you, 
Frank,'  she  said,  looking  at  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

'You  are  very  good  to  say  so,' he 
replied,  laughing;  'and  as  there  is 
no  GOB  but  Mrs.  loron  to  be  got  to 
relieve  us  of  ourselves,  I  wish  I 
could  believe  you.  Ifs  that  letter 
from  ^our  sister,  Mrs.  Sutton,  has 
done  it,  I  feel  pretty  sure.  I  sup- 
pose she  has  narrated  one  of  her 
creditable  escapades  to  you,  and 
you're  disgusted  or  "  wounded,"  as 
women  call  it,  at  being  connected 
with  her.  Now  haye  I  not  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head  at  last,  Trixy  ?' 

'  No,  indeed,  no,'  she  said,  wishing 
heartily  the  while  that  her  connec- 
tion with  Marian  had  been  a  far 
better  authenticated  thing  than  it 
was. 

'Then  I  give  you  up  for  this 
evening,'  he  said,  laughing,  'and 
shall  ttll  back  upon  my  original 
a  Ni 
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idea  of  asking  Mrs.  Lyon  to  come 
and  dine  with  tub.  She  will  talk  to 
me  and  smile  at  me,  and  you  know 
I  must  he  talked  to  and  smiled  at 
Shall  we  stop  in  the  Tillage  and  ask 
her?' 

'Tes/  Trixy  said,  eagerly.  She 
foresaw  in  Mis.  Lyon's  presence  a 
goard  aganist  further  questioning 
and  remark  for  that  evening  at 
least  Accordingly  they  stopped  at 
Mrs.  Lyon's  cottage  and  asked  her 
if  she  would  he  ready,  as  usnal,  if 
they  sent  down  the  carriage  for  her, 
and  she  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  so  Trixy  had  no  great 
strain  on  her  powers  of  concealment 
when  she  met  ner  husband  at  dinner. 
That  is  to  say,  there  was  no  positiTe 
and  actual  present  strain  on  her 
powers  of  concealment;  but,  after 
all,  it  was  hut  a  brief  respite,  and 
so  widely  different  in  its  resting 
power  to  a  total  cessation  of  dread. 
By-and-by,  in  one  of  the  many  long 
hours  her  husband  and  she  must  of 
necessity  spend  with  each  other 
without  the  saying  presence  of  a 
third  person,  his  mina  would  surely 
revert  to  Marian')}  letter  and  the 
way  his  wife  had  received  it  And 
then,  when  his  mind  did  so  revert 
to  the  disturbing  cause,  in  what 
way  was  she  to  set  it  at  rest  again? 
How  was  she  ever  to  satisfy  and 
reassure  the  man  whom  she  had 
deceived,  whom  she  had  been  com- 
pelled against  her  better  judgment 
to  deceive^  because  of  the  sins  of 
others. 


CHAPTER  XXXV.  (ahd  last). 
toudI 

The  end  of  May  saw  the  Bathursts 
settled  in  town  for  the  season  and 
(Mrs.  Bathurst,  at  least)  satiated 
with   society.      The  pretty,  well- 

g laced,  newly-married  woman  was 
orribly  unluippy,  and  her  unhap- 
piness  was  patent  to  her  husband, 
and  the  cause  of  it  was  a  sealed 
book.  Yery  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  two  or  three  who  had  known 
Beatrix  best  in  her  unmarried  days, 
her  tastes  and  feelings  in  the  matter 
of  friends  and  acquaintances  ap- 
peared to  have  undergone  a  com- 
plete ehange.   She  shunned  Blanche 


and  sought  Marian,  and  this  was  a 
change  that  did  not  commend  itself 
to  Frank  Bathurst;  for  in  spite  of 
all  the  toleration  shown  and  precau- 
tions taken  by  Mark  Sutton,  haid 
things  were  said  of  his  wifio.  The 
presence  of  Ellen  Bowden  no  longer 
gave  a  colouring  of  respectability  to 
the  intimacy  with  Mr.  Bldale,  fat 
Ellen  had  gone  home. 

Ellen  Bowden  had  gone  home 
sorely  discomfited  sjod  very  sad. 
For  several  months  she  bad  seen 
bright  visions  and  dreamt  fiur 
dreams,  and  now  at  last  she  vrm 
compelled  to  awake  to  a  dingy 
reality.  She  had  been  dassled  and 
deUghted  hito  a  feeling  of  scHiietfaiDg 
almost  resemblmg  affecti<»i  Ibr  tins 
pretty  aunt,  who  was  to  her  the 
tangible  representative  of  the  &Ued 
world  of  fashion.  It  was  hard  on 
Ellen,  therefore,  to  have  thatfeeting 
dashed  to  pieces  after  montiis  dt 
cultivation  by  the  discovery  that 
she  had  be^  a  oaf  s-paw  in  ttie  &ir 
hands  of  Mra  Sutton.  The  dieam 
of  marrying  Mr.  Eldale  had  been  a 
joyous  ona  The  waking  to  Ike 
knowledge  that  she  had  been  de- 
ceived only  by  her  own  vanity  and 
Marian*s  vicious  deceit,  the  man 
himself  had  thought  too  little  of  her 
even  to  try  to  aeceive  her,  was  a 
cruel  one. 

So  she  had  gone  home  humbled 
and  heart-stricken^gcMie  home  to 
wake  to  other  truths  which  were 
equally  hard  and  oruel.  The  old 
love  of  her  childhood,  which  ^e 
had  slighted  and  scorned,  and  fool- 
ishly tested,  had  snapped.  She 
could  have  turned  back  to  John 
Wilmot  now  and  have  lored  him  as 
well  as  ever.  As  well?  she  oould 
have  loved  him  better,  for  she  had 
learnt  to  appreciate  his  possession 
of  certain  qualilMS,  from  having 
found  that  others  lacked  them.  But 
it  was  too  late.  He  could  not  love 
her  again ;  be  could  not  trust  her 
again.  It  had  been  a  terrible  wrenoh 
to  his  heart  when  she  first  forced  it 
from  her ;  but  though  the  smarting 
was  not  over  now,  the  hand  that 
had  wounded  was  powerle»  to  heal. 
John  Wilmot  had  buried  his  deed 
and  could  be  friendly  with  her,  but 
his  love  was  gone  from  her,  and  the 
sole  comfort  she  had  was  in  the 
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assertioa  his  mother  made  that  it 
would  naver  centre  on  any  one  else. 
Theirs  had  been  a  brief  romance ; 
but  after  all,  perhaps,  the  blight 
did  not  come  to  them  sooner  than 
it  does  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
solituy  men  and  women  who  live 
and  die  alone  and  apparently  nn- 
loved. 

After  Miss  Bowden's  departure 
I)eopl6  talked  in  the  way  people  will 
talk  about  Mr.  Eldale's  attentions  to 
Mra.  Sutton.  Marian  had  long  ceased 
to  desire  him  to  marry  her  hus- 
band's niece.  She  liked  to  keep  his 
adulation  and  his  presents  to  her- 
self; and  after  a  tmie  her  vanity 
grew,  and  she  became  more  reck- 
less even  to  the  extent  of  boasting 
of  these  things,  and  then  people 
talked. 

'Whether  there's  harm  in  it  or 
not,  they  know  best  themselves/ 
P^nk  Bathurst  said,  angrily,  to 
Beatrix  one  morning;  'all  I  know 
is  I  won't  have  my  wife  mixed  up 
with  it.  You  shall  not  be  driviDg 
about  with  Mrs.  Sutton  in  a  bonna 
and  burnous  thatEldale  has  given 
her.' 

'  What  can  I  say  to  her  when  she 
asks  me? 

'  Say  what  you  like ;  the  truth  is 
best*  Say  I  won't  let  you.  She'll 
hardly  urge  you  to  dispute  your 
husbimd's  authority,  I  suppose  If 
she  wants  a  reason  for  my  disliking 
it  I  wiU  give  it  to  her.' 

'Oh!  pray  don't,  Frank,'  Trixy 
pleaded.  She  was  in  thrall  to  Ma- 
rian, she  knew,  although  they  had 
never  spoken  of  that  secret  which 
gave  Marian  the  power. 

'  Then  you  must  keep  clear  of  her.' 

'I  can't  forbid  my  sister  my 
house/  Trixy  said,  proudly ;  *  if  you 
like  to  do  it  you  will,  but  I  cannot' 

'  I  don't  want  you  to  forbid  her 
your  house;  let  her  come,  but  for 
heaven's  sake  let  her  come  respect- 
ably, and  not  bring  that  fellow 
Eidale.  She  goes  to  the  theatre 
al(me  with  him,  and  parades  his  de- 
votion as  none  but  a  mad  or  a  bad 
woman  would.' 

'  Oh  dear,  I'm  miserably  placed/ 
Trixy  said,  sadly ;  '  it  will  make  a 
quarrel  with  Marian,  but  I  'will  tell 
her  if  you  like/ 

'Make  a  quarrel — who  cares?' 


Frank  replied.  *  For  my  own  part, 
I  so  thoroughly  dislike  and  despise 
Marian  that  I  can't  bear  her  to  come 
in  contact  with  my  wife.  Make  a 
quarrel— the  sooner  the  better — 
with  such  a  combination  of  deceit 
and  frivolity  as  Mrs.  Sutton.' 

•Then  I  am  to  tell  her '  Bea- 
trix began,  but  Frank  interrupted 
her. 

'Tell  her  what  yon  like,  dear, 
only  for  my  sake  don't  be  seen  bo 
much  with  Marian.  She  tells  her 
husband  she  is  "  coming  here"  or 
she's  "going  out  with  Trixy,"  and 
he  thinks  if  s  all  right,  not  sup- 
posing that  Eidale  is  at  her  side 
always/ 

'I  will  try  to  see  less  of  her/ 
Trixy  said,  quietly. 

'  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  approve  of  Marian's  conduct?' 
Frank  asked,  quickly. 

She  would  teU  the  truth  where 
she  dared. 

'  No,  I  do  not ;  no,  certainly  I  do 
not/  she  said,  emphatically. 

'  Then  why  aid  and  abet  and  en- 
courage her?  My  dear  Trixy,  you 
are  inconsistent' 

'I  dare  say  I  am/  she  replied; 
'every  one  is  more  or  less  inoon- 
sistent,  apparently,  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  or  care.' 

'When  you  tell  me  I  don't  un- 
derstand you,  you  state  a  fact;  that 
is  your  own  fftult,  not  mine.  When 
you  say  I  don't  "care"  for  you, 
Trixy,  you  tell  an  untruth.  Marian's 
atmosphere  has  been  more  fatal  to 
yon  than  I  feared  even.' 

He  left  the  room  saying  that,  and 
Trixy  was  left  to  chow  the  cud  of 
most  bitter  meditation  alone.  Here 
she  was,  through  '  no  fault  of  her 
own,'  she  told  herself,  'getting 
wrong  with  her  husband  in  these 
early  months  ot  their  married  life, 
which  ought  to  have  been  their 
happiest  time.'  Through  no  fault 
of  hers,  and  certainly  through  no 
fault  of  his,  for  Frank  had  not 
spoken  until  he  had  received  great 
provocation.  Mtf.  Sutton  was  carry- 
ing on  a  fla^ant  flirtation  with  Mr. 
Eidale— a  flirtation  that  apparently 
justified  the  hardest  things  that 
were  said  about  her,  and  the  things 
said  were  very  hard.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  Frank  desired  his  wifo 
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to  keep  herself  aloof  fiom  the  oon- 
taminstion  there  is  in  such  an  ex- 
ample as  Mrs.  Sutton  offered. 

Bot  how  was  she  to  keep  herself 
aloof  from  it?  Through  the  thin 
veil  of  affection  and  sympathy  for 
her  which  Miman  draped  herself  in, 
IMxysawthe  ntter,  calcnlating  self- 
ishness of  the  woman.  It  was  not 
lore  for  her  sister,  and  longing  for 
wholesome  female  companionship 
whkh  prompted  Mrs.  Sutton  to  seek 
Mrs.  Bathnrsc  and  display  herself 
as  much  as  possible  in  lius.  Bath- 
urst's  society.  It  was  simply  that 
she  wanted  the  protection  of  Mrs. 
Bathurst's  mantle  of  respectability 
to  be  shed  over  her.  While  h^ 
husband  confided  in,  and  the  Bath- 
ursts  countenanced  her,  the  world 
had  no  right  and  no  reason  to  talk^ 
she  said. 

But  this  countenance  and  support 
from  the  Bathursts  was  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  Trixy  knew  that  Marian 
would  bitterly  resent  such  with- 
drawal What  form  her  resentment 
would  taks  was  a  sad  mystery  still 
to  Mrs.  Bathurst ;  but  that  it  would 
fall  upon  her  heavily  she  did  not 
doubt  for  one  moment 

Marian  came  to  her  as  usual  that 
day  just  after  luncheon—came  with 
an  earnest  recjuest  that  *  Trixy  would 
help  her  with  a  little  difficulty. 
Markhad  wanted  her  to  go  to  Lionel's 
house  with  him  that  evening,  and 
she  had  refused,  pleading  a  previous 
engagement  with  Trixy.  If  Mark 
should  chance  to  ask  Trixy  about  it 
at  any  time,  would  she  be  carefhl  ?' 

'Yes,  I  will  be  carefQl,  Marian,' 
Trixy  replied;  'that  is,  I  will  not 
say  you  had  no  engagement  with 
me.  I  can't  tell  a  story  for  you; 
besides,  why  won't  you  go  to  Lionel 
and  Blanche?' 

*  Because  I  hate  Blanche  for  one 
reason,'  Marian  burst  out,  vehe- 
mently ;  'and  because  I  have  some- 
thing better  to  do  for  another.  You 
are  scrupulous  enough  about  de- 
ceiving my  husband— how  about 
deceivmg  your  own?' 

'  At  any  rate,  my  deception  towards 
Frank  is  not  practised  to  his  dis- 
credit in  any  way ;  it  is  because  I 
regard  his  feelings  and  his  happi- 
ness so  highly  that  I  kaei:  my 
secret.' 


'And  I  keep  mine  for  the  sune 
reason,'  Marian  langhed.  'Mark 
would  not  be  happier  any  more 
than  Frank  if  his  wife  confided  in 
him.' 

'  How  can  you  speak  so  lightly  ?* 

'  How  can  you  ask  such  feeble 
questions?  Will  you  do  as  I  ask 
you,  Trixy?— or  do  yon  mean  to 
force  me  to  be  oonsdeoitious  and  tell 
Frank?  It  will  be  less  painful  to 
me  to  wound  his  fine  s^isibilities 
now,  than  it  would  have  been  some 
time  since;  for  he  has  been  oool  to 
me  lately.  If  he  is  as  just,  and  kind, 
and  loving,  as  you  declare  him  to 
be,  he  will  not  blame  you.' 

'  He  will  now/  Trhy  said,  in  a 
dejected  tone.  'Oh!  Marian,  how 
could  I  have  been  sueh  a  fool  as  to 
have  trusted  to  your  generodty? 
How  can  you  take  pleasure  in  ttie 
prospect  of  making  us  miserable  ?* 

'  I  don't— if  s  the  principle  <rfself- 
preeervation  at  work  within  me,' 
Marian  replied,  carelessly.  'Beaidee, 
I  like  to  see  romantio  sentinottital 
boast  proved  the  windy  things  they 
are.  You  wearied  me  with  your 
vaunts  of  IVank's  disinterested  af- 
fection: ^his  love  is  hardly  worth 
the  name  *  you  give  it^  if  it  USSb  you 
for  such  a  trifle.' 

'I  have  made  it  worse  than  it  was 
at  first— I  wont  suffer  it  to  grow 
weightier  by  concealment  any 
longer,'  Trixy  said,  suddenly.  'I 
will  tell  him  myself.' 

Mrs.  Sutton  got  up  ftcm  her  ehair 
and  went  nearer  to  ner  sister,  hold- 
ing down  her  face  to  kiss  Trixy*8 
cheek. 

'Dont  be  rash  because  I  was 
cross  and  unkind  for  a  minute/  die 
said,  in  her  sweetest,  softest  tones; 
'don't  you,  poor  reckless  child; 
dont  risk  your  life's  happiness  m 
that  way:  you  would  break  your 
heart  if  Frank  grew  cold  to  you; 
and'  (she  continued  with  a  sneer) 
*if  you  wound  his  pride  he  will 
grow  cold  to  you,  for  your  husband 
is  po  hero,  Trixy— believe  me.' 

'  I  had  better  risk  my  happiness 
myself  than  let  you  wreck  iw 

'But  I  will  keep  your  secret 
still/  Marian  said,  contemptuously. 
'  You  will  not  speak  a  word  to  keep 
me,  but  I  win  nold  my  tongue  to 
aid  4rou.' 
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'  Bat,  MariaD,  yon  do  not  want 
my  help  for  any  good/  Trix^  said, 
eaniestly.  '  Frank  was  sajing  to- 
day that— that ' 

'That  whatr  Marian  asked, 
sharply. 

'That  people  are  talking  about 
your  flirtation  with  Mr.  Eldale.' 

'  Blanche  has  been  at  him/  Mrs. 
Sutton  said,  with  her  face  burning 
with  blushes.  '  Blanche  and  Lionel 
believe  the  worst  of  me,  and  they 
will  make  Iklgar  and  Fraok  do  the 
sama' 

'  We  rarely  see  Blanche  and  Lio- 
nel: they  work  hard  and  we  are 
idlers;  our  hours  don't  agree.' 

'  You  may  not  see  Blancha  very 
often— but  Frank  does.' 

'Marian!' 

'Curb  your  indignation:  he  does, 
I  teU  you;  he  was  there  yesterday 
morning,  for  Mark  happened  to 

'And  why  ahould  he  not  be 
there?'  Trixy  aeked,  impatiently. 
'  My  own  brother^surely  my  hus- 
band may  go  to  see  him?' 

'  And  his  old  love,  your  brother's 
wife;  "those  who  live  in  glass 
houses," you  remember?  Frank  had 
better  not  make  any  more  remarks 
about  Arthur  Eldale  and  me.  We 
are  coming  to  luncheon  with  you 
to-morrow.' 

'  Indeed  you  must  not,  Marian ; 
indeed  it  is  not  right;  while  such 
reports  are  circulated  I  will  not  re- 
ceive Mr.  Eldale  and  you  alone.' 

Marian  laughed. 

'  How  grateful  you  are  to  me  for 
respecting  your  secrets— it's  not 
much  I  ask  you  in  return.' 

'It  is  too  much,  Marian;  you 
know  it  is  too  much ;  it  would  be  a 
bad  return  indeed  if  I  encouraged 
you.' 

'In  what?' 

'  In  your  mad  course :  where  can 
it  end?  do  you  ever  ask  yourself 
that  question?  do  ;^ou  ever  tell 
yourself  that  there  is  shame  and 
wickedness  in  the  way  in  which  you 
try  to  make  that  man  love  you.' 

'Try!  I  have  not  to  try  very 
much.' 

'And  you  can  boast  of  it!  Oh! 
Marian,  how  can  it  end  ?' 

'  Perhaps— well— better  than  you 
think/  Marian  replied  in  confusion. 


'At  any  rate,  understand  that  you 
won't  improve  the  case  by  thwartr 
ing  me  and  throwing  obstacles  in 
our  path ;  let  us  be  friends,  Trixy,' 
she  added,  suddenly  holdmg  out 
her  hand;  'help  me  and  ril  help 
you.' 

'  I  cannot  enter  into  such  a  com- 
pact; you  are  misled  by  a  wild, 
wicked  hope— do  banish  it,  Marian. 
"  Help  you  "  in  such  a  matter— how 
can  you  ask  me  to  do  it  ?' 

She  put  her  hands  pleadingly  and 
lovingly  on  Mrs.  Sutton's  shoulders. 
'  Give  up  this  man  and  his  flatter- 
ies/ she  whispered;  'save  your- 
self—let me  help  you  to  do  that  I' 

But  Mrs.  Sutton  put  the  hands 
and  the  plea  aside,  and  went  away 
in  anger,  leaving  Trixy  feeling  very 
sorrowful  and  uncertain  about  many 
things. 

It  was  true,  as  she  had  said,  that 
they  saw  very  little  of  Lionel  and 
Blanche.  London  distances  are  great 
obstacles  to  intercourse  between 
people  whose  ways  of  life  difier  as 
widely  as  did  those  of  the  Bathursts 
and  Lionel  Talbots.  These  latter 
had  but  little  time  for  other  recrea- 
tion than  each  other's  society  in 
their  intervals  of  work.  It  was  a 
wearing  business  for  them  to  get 
from  iKeir  inaccessible  suburb  to 
Frank  Bathursts  house  in  Belgra- 
via :  and  when  they  did  get  there  the 
probability  was  that  Trixy  was  out, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  them  to  do 
but  to  get  homo  again  by  the  same 
bewilderiug  line  of  omnibuses  which 
had  brought  them.  It  is  trae  that 
they  went  to  dinner  parties  and 
dances  at  the  Bathursta,  but  then 
Trixy  was  as  inaccessible  to  the  in- 
dividual as  their  suburb.  Often,  too, 
Mrs.  Bathurst  and  her  husoand 
would  ride  or  drive  out  to  see  Lionel 
and  Blanche ;  but  the  former  would 
be  in  his  studio,  and  the  latter 
writing  in  the  room  above  him,  and 
the  visitors  could  not  help  the  de- 
pressing idea  that  they  were  fell  in- 
terruptions to  their  host  and  hostess 
taking  possession  of  them.  Alto- 
gether the  quadrilateral  deemed  it 
best  to  come  to  an  amiable  under- 
standing on  the  sul^t,  which 
Blanche  worded  as  follows : — 

*  While  we  are  poor  and  busy, 
Trixy,  we  can't  rega^^i  social  claims 
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in  the  dajtime;  fPoahaU  nerrer  &Dcy 
yoa  ntglaet  as  or  any  nonaeiiBo  of 
thftt  sort ;  and  yon,  in  tnrn,  mnst 
promise  not  to  think  that  we  axe 
more  absorbed  in  onr  occupation 
than  we  are  obliged  to  be;  I  really 
believe  that  the  less  we  are  diatorbed 
the  better.' 

'  But  I  dont  like  the  idea  of  yonr 
not  ooming  to  us  a  great  (kal/ 
Trizyeaid. 

'And  I  should  like  the  idea  of 
coming  often  immensely*  if  it  didn't 
inTolve  so  much  trouble ;  if,  when  I 
get  up  with  my  bndn  aching  and 
my  imagination  worn  oat,  I  could 
refresh  both  by  getting  on  horso- 
back,  or  into  a  comfortable  carriage, 
I  should  seek  you  with  delignt^ 
Tnzy ;  but  I  oan*t  do  that;  I  have 
to  walk  out  and  find  an  omnibus^ 
and  then  get  in  with  all  sorts  of  un- 
pleasant peoi>le,  very  often,  and 
travel  along  in  a  state  I  hate;  by 
the  time  I  reach  your  house  Tm 
worn  out  and  not  good  company  for 
you.  Now  isn't  it  better  I  should 
stay  at  home  and  make  myself 
agreeable  to  my  husband?* 

'  Well,  certainly  it  is,'  Trixy  said ; 
'  but  I  shall  be  very  glad  when 
you're  not  i>oor  and  busy  any 
longer.* 

'  Soshall  we,'  Blanche  said,  laugh- 
ing; 'meantime  we  won't  misun- 
derstand each  other.' 

This  conversation  had  taken  place 
some  time  before  that  one  which 
has  been  recorded  between  Beatnz 
and  Marian  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Eldale.  It  did,  therefore,  appear 
very  strange  to  the  young  wife  that 
her  husband  should  have  seen  the 
Lionel  Talbots  without  mentioning 
the  fact  to  her.  She  brooded  over 
the  strangeness  of  it  in  solitude  for 
a  long  time  after  Marian  left  her* 
and  at  last  she  ordered  her  carnage^ 
with  the  determination  of  going  to 
SCO  if  Blanche  would  tell  her  of 
Frank's  visit,  and  be  altogether 
open. 

Before  she  left  the  house,  Frank 
came  and  spoke  to  her. 

'  Marian  has  been  here,  I  find,'  he 
Raid,  standing  holding  the  door  (^ 
Trie's  dressing-room  in  his  hand. 

'  Yes,  she  has/  Triiy  said,  hesi- 


tatingly. 


ve  you  anything  to  tell  me  T 


ho  qqeatianed»  rather  meaningly, 
Beatrix  thought. 

*  Nothing/  she  replied,  coldly; 
then  she  looked  at  Frank,  and  re- 
pented herself  of  the  coldness,  and 
went  over  to  him  and  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck. 

'Yes,  Frank — I  spoke  to  her 
about  Mr.  Eldale.  I  hurt  her,  I 
fear— at  any  rate  I  annoyed  her.* 

'  You  made  her  understand  that 
yon  would  not  lend  yourself  to  that 
nnhcalthiness?  for  it  is  moral  un- 
heal thiness;  you  made  her  clearly 
understand  that?' 

'  I  did— and  she  was  Tory  mneh 
annoyed.' 

'  ijid  is  that  all  yon  have  to  tell 
me,  Trixy?*  he  said,  holding  her  off 
and  looking  at  her  very  fondly  and 
very  fixedly. 

'  Why  do  yoa  ask  ?*  she  said,  ner- 
vously. 

'  Why  do  I  indeed?*  he  said, 
moving  his  hands,  and  taming 
away.  'Good-bye,  dear — you're 
going  out,  I  secL  I  won*t  question 
you  again.' 

He  closed  the  door  as  he  said 
that,  and  she  stood  still  for  a  minute 
wondering,  and  feeling  a  little 
frightenecL  Why  had  he  said  that 
he '  would  not  question  her  again?' 
Had  ha  a  doubt— a  suspicion?  and 
if  he  had,  by  whom  had  they  been 
implanted? 

She  turned  back  to  her  glass  and 
finished  her  dressing,  feeling  in  a 
fury— feeling  how  futile  that  fury 
was— how  feeblel  and  for  all  the 
futility  and  foeblAnees  of  it,  how 
much  the  reverse  of  womanly  it 
was!  Futile  and  feebbl  does  not 
every  woman  feeling  her  wrath  to 
be  such,  at  some  time  or  other  of  her 
life,  echo  the  Egyptian  queen's 
craving  for  masculme  stature — 
'Had  I  thy  inches  thou  shouldest 
know  there  was  a  heart  in  Egypt?* 

Some  one  had  implanted  a  doubt 
and  a  suspicion  in  her  husband's 
breast  There  was  a  sting  to  her  in 
that ;  but  there  was  a  sharper  sting 
in  the  dread  she  had  that  Blanche 
had  done  it— Blanche,  that  cousin 
whom  her  husband  had  loved  onoe, 
and  on  whom  ho  called  in  seeret 
now!  She  ocmld  not  put  on  her 
bonnet  to  please  herself  as  she 
thougnt  ot  all  this— as  she  realized 
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har  helplessuoss  and  took  this  trnth 
home  to  her  heart,  that '  being  mar- 
zied'  did  not  mean  independent 
blim  by  any  means. 

Blanche  was  at  homo  when  Mrs. 
Batborst  inquired^  bat  Blanche  was 
'  very  bnsy/  she  said,  as  she  came 
forrard  into  the  room  and  held  out 
her  &ce  to  kiss  her  sister-in-law-^ 
'  very  bnsy  finishing  a  little  story 
that  I  have  been  asked  to  wHte  for 
a  new  magazine/  she  continaed,  in 
explanation, '  and  I  dare  not  be  late 
with  copy,  joa  see,  Trixy;  they 
eonld  do  without  me  very  well,  and 
they  would  let  me  feel  thftt  fact  if  I 
were  not  prompt  in  supplying  their 
demand/ 

'  You  never  have  time  for  morn- 
ing visitors,  have  you?*  Trixy  rc- 
phed. 

'  No,  never,  I  really  nerer  have 
time  to  spare  to  them.*^ 

'  Tet  you  sacrifice  yourself  some- 
times to  special  friends  and  fi^vonr- 
ites.' 

'  Well,  Tery  rarely,  Tnxy ;  you're 
a  special  friend  and  &vourite,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  sacrifice  myself  to 
you  this  morning,  for  instance.  I 
am  (^g  to  ask  you  to  go  and  talk 
to  I^nei,  and  toexcuse  me ;  I  must 
write.* 

*  Absurd  affectation,'  Mrs.  Bath- 
urst  muttered  to  herself,  as  Mrs. 
Lionel  Talbot  ushered  her  up  to 
lioners  studio;  'the  first  writers  of 
the  day  would  not  give  themselves 
such  airs  about  sparing  a  little  time 
from  their  literary  labours.'  After 
the  manner  of  outsiders,  she  forgot 
that  the  first  writers  of  the  day  can 
place  their  productions  where  and 
when  they  pJease,  while  those  whose 
feet  are  stQl  on  the  lowest  round  of 
the  ladder  are  compelled  to  be  ac- 
tively grateful  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity of  serial  publication  is  offered 
to  them. 

Lionel  was  putting  the  finishing 
strokes  to  a  picture  in  which  he  had 
immortalised  the  (to  him)  sur- 
passing beauty  and  charms  of  his 
wife  in  a  subject  that  illustrated  his 
idea  of  these  words :-— 

•  HMT«iMr  bow  dMpcntoly  do  I  aion 
Tby  wUmiDg  gmeeg;— 40  be  tby  defonder 

I  boilj  bom->to  be  a  GaUdore— 
A  very  red-eroM  knight— a  etooi  Leeader, 

Hifitat  I  be  loved  by  Owe  Uke  tbese  or][ore. 


LIglit  Ibet.  daik-nolet  eyes,  oad  parird  hair. 
Soft  d!iiipIod  banda,  white  neck,  and  heaving 
brC'-st; 

Arc  UiiiigB  on  wbldi  the  dazzled  senaes  rest, 
1111  the  fond  fixed  «jea  forget  tbej  itare.' 

It  was  a  lovely  realization  of 
XealB's  glorious  ideal,  and  Trixy 
felt  more  kiadly  towards  Blanche  as 
she  stood  giizing  on  these  pictured 
chartns. 

'I  believe  you  do  desperatelv 
adore  Blanche,  Lionel,'  sho  said, 
after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

« I  should  rather  think  I  do,'  he 
replied;  'Blanche  can  make  any 
one  adore  her.' 

'  Blanche  might  be  contented  with 
your  admiration  now,  I  should 
think,'  his  sister  said,  qtdckly.  Then 
the  strong  need  that  she  felt  for 
help  and  sympathy  oTezcame  aD  her 
little,  unwortny,  jealous  dreads,  and 
she  exclaimed,  'Tell  me,  Lai,  was 
Frank  here  yesterday?' 

'Tes,'  Lionel  said,  grarely,  'he 
was  here,  Trixy:  you  are  not  un- 
happier  for  his  having  been  here, 
and  for  what  Blanche  told  himi  are 
you.' 

*  What  Blanche  told  him!— what 
do  you  mean?*  Mx&Bitthuist asked, 
nervously;  'eveiybody  seems  to 
have  something  to  tell  my  husband; 
first,  Marian  threatens  me,  and  now 
Blanche ' 

'  Has  rendered  Marian's  threat  of 
no  avail,  happily,'  Mrs.  Lionel  Talbot 
interrupted,  coming  into  the  room, 
followed  by  Frank  Bathurst;  and 
then  there  was  a  little  scene  of  ex- 
planation and  reconcihation. 

It  appeared  that  Marian's  secret 
respecting  her  sister's  birth  had  be- 
come known  to  Mark  8utton  also, 
and  he  had  confided  it  to  Blanche. 
The  latter,  for  all  her  own  press  of 
work  and '  busy  '-ness  generally,  had 
found  time  to  see  and  regret  that 
constant  companionship  between 
Mrs.  Suttcm  and  Mrs.  Ba^urst 
which  was  so  offensive  to  Frank. 
Blanche  understood  her  two  sisters- 
in-law,  and,  understanding  them, 
she  felt  assured  that  there  was  some 
other  cause  than  congeniality  at  the 
bottom  of  the  intimacy  that  was 
working  ill  for  Trixy.  After  some 
talk  with  Frank,  during  which 
Trixy's  uneesineBS  on  the  receipt  of 
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Muisn's  lottor  was  XD6ntion6dy  Mzb. 
Lionel  Talbot  came  to  the  cQnclT:b- 
sion  thai  Hr&  Sutton  was  exertiog 
undue  influeDoe  orex  her  sister. 
Then  Mark  Satton.  remembering 
his  old  promise  of  being  '  her  friend/ 
should  the  chanoe  of  being  one  to 
her  ever  be  c^red  to  him,  came  and 
gaye  couOBel  to  Blanche  on  the  sub- 
ject 'Poor  Trizy  has  been  weak/ 
he  said, '  but  she  will  neyer  be  happy 
tin  Frank  knows  all  she  does  about 
herself.  Tou  see  I  can't  speak  to 
Frank  myself  withoitt  blaming  M»* 
rian,  and  no  man  shall  e^er  hear 
me  blame  my  wife,  Mrs.  Talbot; 
but  he  ought  to  know  it,  indeed  he 
ougfht;  no  good  comee  of  a  woman 
deeeiTing  nor  husband  in  er^  so 
small  a  Uiing/ 

'What  would  yon  hate  me  do? 
I  might  be  blamed  for  interfering/ 

*  Bisk  that  blame.  You're  a  brave 
woman,  and  this  stake  of  Beatrix's 
happiness  is  worth  playing  boldly 
for.  Don*t  blame  Marian  to  Bath- 
uist  more  than  you  can  help-^will 
yon  T  he  added,  wistfully. 

'No,  I  will  not/  Blanche  had 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes;  'and 
we  will  set  Trixy  straight  with 
Frank,  and  he  shall  feel  that  vour 
share  in  it  counterbalances  Marian's 
evil  counsel/ 

'Thank  you/  Mark  Sutton  said; 
'  I  can't  bear  any  one  to  think  hardly 
of  Marian,  though  she  doesn't  care 
much  for  what  I  feel/  he  added,  at- 
tempting to  smile,  and  breakmg 
down  in  the  attempt 

So  Blanche  had  written  to  Frank, 
and  Frank  had  come  at  her  request; 
and  then  she,  being  '  brave  enough 
to  play  boldly  for  the  stake  <^ 
Trix/s  happiness,'  had  told  him  the 
secret  which  had  been  so  terrible  to 
Beatrix.  And  he,  quite  satisfied  with 
the  stren^  and  purity  of  the  Bath* 
urst  family  tree,  root  and  branch, 
had  declined  to  be  shocked,  or  sony, 
or  shamed  by  the  announcement  of 
his  wife's  right  to  the  bar-sinister. 
'  But  the  less  Trixy  sees  <tf  Mib. 
Sutton  the  better,  however  hard  my 


decision  may  seem  to  dear  old 
Mark/  he  said,  in  conolusion. 

So  peaoe^perfeot  peace— was  re- 
storea  to  the  principal  members  of 
the  family,  wnose  rortnnes  I  have 
traced  through  a  pmod  of  adver- 
sity. After  a  while,  pvoeperity 
dawned  <m  them  a^ain,  rar  Edgar, 
though  he  did  not  make  a  fortune, 
made  enough  to  repay  Lionel  the 
money  he  had  lost  for  him,  and  so 
the  days  came  sooner  than  Bianobe 
had  aniiflipated  when  they  were 
neither  'too buqr nor  too  poor'  to 
see  their  fnends  and  fulfil  sodal 
claims. 

Their  peace  was  marred  in  a  mea- 
sure by  a  step  which  Mrs.  Sutton 
took.  She  eloped  with  Mr.  Eldale, 
and  explained  ner  reasons  for  doing 
so  in  a  cleverly-worded  letter  of 
attempted  vindication  to  Beatrix. 
'  My  aspirations  were  baffled  by  my 
femily  when  I  was  a  girl/  she  wrote ; 
'  I  was  forced  into  an  uncongeoial 
marriage ;  I  shall  realize  them  when 
I  regain  my  freedom  through  a  di- 
vorce; then  Arthur  Eldale  will  many 
mo  at  once/ 

She  regained  her  freedom,  for 
Mark  Satton  died  of  what  doctors 
called  'heart  complaint'  before  the 
divorce  could  be  procured.  But  the 
high  stakes  for  which  the  pret^ 
widow  had  played  with  wickea  skili 
and  daring  she  lost  after  alL  Di- 
rectly she  became  attainable,  she 
had  ceased  to  be  interesting  to  Mr. 
Eldale.  Accordingly,  be  left  the 
path  of  evil,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  who  had 
called  him ' so  charming'  before  he 
met  with  Mrs.  Sutton,  and  who 
mentioned  thai  he  was  '  so  wicked ' 
now,  as  if  it  were  an  additional 
charm.  He  believBd  that  it  was  her 
'youth  and  innocence'  which  made 
her  utterly  legardless  of  his  well- 
known  derelictions  from  respecta- 
HUij ;  and  as  he  was  happy  in  that 
belief,  she  did  not  undeceive  him 
until  after  they  were  married. 
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'  von  say  yoa  aie  tired,  darling;  then  rest  till  the  ringers  obima, 

I-   Andl  wiUcaU  you  to  hear  the  bdlfl^-oh  yes,  there's  pleniiy  of  time. 
YoTi  may  sleep  for  another  hour,  love,  tis  but  eleven  still, 
And  I  will  watch  for  the  distant  peals  of  the  quarters  over  the  hilL 

'  Do  I  remember  last  New  Year's  Hve  ?  It  seems  scarce  a  year  ago 
Since  yxm  and  Cissy  and  little  Fmnk  went  tombllAg  oyer  the  snow; 
And  Gardener  brought  you  the  pretiy  toys  ficom  the  shop  in  the  little 

town ; 
And  do  yoa  remember  the  great  ^  snow-man  "  yon  wiapp'd  up  in  nurse's 

gown? 

'Talking  does  not  tire  you,  darling?    Well,  rest  your  poor  aching  head 
On  my  shoulder;  and  shall  I  tell  you  again  all  that  the  shepherds  said  ? 
How  for  a  Child  they  came  from  the  East,  from  the  distant  land  a£ELr^ 
And  followed  the  guiding  for  many  a  night  of  the  glittering  erening  start 

'  Will  angels  ever  come  down  again  ?    Well,  darling,  we  do  not  know 
Whether  they  are  permitted  now  to  visit  us  here  below ; 
But  ioe  never  see  them  as  prophets  did,  as  we  read  in  the  olden  time— 
The  ringers  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  ohuroh,  that's  only  the  quarter 

chima 

'  Yes,  darling,  the  stars  are  very  bright,  and  the  air  is  cold  and  clear. 
For  'tis  freezing  hard,  and  the  ground  is  white,  just  as  it  was  last  year. 
The  quarters  ham  chim'd  already,  love,  and  the  ringers  will  soon  begin, 
And  the  peal  that  wakes  the  slumb'ring  town  will  usher  the  new  year  in. 

'  You  cannot  hear  the  footsteps,  dear,  because  of  the  fallen  snow ; 
Cannot  you  hear  my  voice,  my  child?— now,  is  that  better  so? 
Turn  your  &ce  to  tiie  wall,  and  then— there  go  the  ringefcs,  hark! 
No,  dearest,  the  lamp  is  burning  still;  did  you  think  we  sat  in  the  dark? 

'  Now,  darling,  rest  your  weary  head— there,  upon  mother^s  breast ; 
After  the  bells  have  ceased  I'm  sure  you'll  be  able  to  sleep  and  rest 

There  is  the  stroke  of  twelve  o'clock—baby,  how  cold  your  brow !' 

***** 

Ah,  mother,  your  baby  boy's  at  rest,  he  sleeps  with  his  Father  now ! 

II.  R 


/ 
/ 

/ 
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THE  Thumbnail  Skeichez^s  par- 
tiality for  the  London  streets 
may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  fact  that,  being  a  person 
of  no  consideration  whatever  else- 
where, he  becomes,  as  soon  as  he 
places  his  foot  upon  the  wremen^ 
an  autocrat  invested  with  powers 
and  priyileges  of  the  most  despotic 
description.  It  is  then  in  his  power 
to  inconvenience  his  fellow-man  to 
an  extent  xmknown  in  any  other 
sphere  of  action,  excepting  perhaps 
a  theatre.  A  man  who  goes  forth 
in  the  morning  with  the  determina- 
tion of  annoying  as  many  people  as 
possible  during  the  day,  without 
bringing  himself  within  ihe  pale  of 
the  law,  has  an  exciting,  and  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  safe,  career  be- 
fore him.  It  is  then  open  to  him  to 
annoy  hurried  people  by  asking 
them  the  way  to  obscure  or  impos- 
sible addresses.  He  can  call  at  and 
inspect  all  the  apartments  to  be  let 
upon  his  road ;  he  may  buy  oranges 
(if  that  luscious  fruit  is  in  season) 
and  scatter  the  peel  broadcast  on 
the  pavement;  he  may,  by  quietly 
munching  a  strong  onion,  drive  a 
crowd  from  a  printseller^s  window; 
and  he  can,  at  any  time,  reassemble 
one  by  disputing  with  a  cabman  on 
the  matter  of  his  fare.  He  may 
delay  a  street-full  of  busy  people 
by  stopping  his  Hansom  in  (say) 
Threadneedle  Street;  and  he  may, 
in  half  a  dozen  words  carefully  se- 
lected, put  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  London  police  into  operation. 
He  may  delay  an  omnibus-full  of 
people  by  pretending  to  have 
dropped  a  sovereign  in  the  straw, 
and,  if  it  is  a  wet  day,  he  can  spoil 
any  lady's  dress  with  his  muddy 
boots  or  his  wet  umbrella.  He  can 
at  any  time,  on  a  narrow  pavement, 
drive  well-dressed  ladies  into  the 
roadway,  a  pastime  popular  enough 
with  the  politest  nation  in  the 
world,  but  which  has  hardly  yet 
acquired  a  recognised  footing  among 
coarse  and  brutal  Englishmen.  In 
short,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  make 
himself  an  unmitigated  nuisance 
with  perfect  impunity;  audit  is  a 


creditable  feature  in  his  character 
that  he  does  not  often  take  advan- 
tage of  his  privilege.  He  is  satis- 
fied with  the  power  vested  in  him, 
without  caring  to  set  its  machinery 
in  motion  without  due  provocation. 
The  prerogative  which  I  Imvo 
here  claimed  for  the  Thumbnail 
Sketcher  is  not  his  alone;  it  i^ 
shared  in  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
l^  all.  Indeed  the  humbler  and 
more  filthy  the  passenger,  the  more 
marked  are  his  privileges.  The 
organ-grinder  has  it  in  his  power  to 
poison  the  atmosphere  with  his 
hideous  and  distracting  music  when- 
ever he  pleases;  the  coetermonger 
and  dustman  may  make  mom 
hideous  with  their  professional  yells ; 
German  bands  may  bray  wherever 
they  choose,  and  Punch-and-Judy- 
men  crow  and  chuckle  in  every 
street;  while  the  wealthy  and  com- 
paratively inoffensive  bone-crusher, 
soap-boiler,  knacker,  or  tanner  is 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  indicted 
as  a  nuisance  if  he  happens  to  be  in 
evil  odour  with  his  neighbours. 
This  state  of  things  is  altc^etfaer  an 
anomaly,  but  the  humbler  classes  in 
whose  fiivour  it  operates  might 
surely  be  disposed  to  take  the  many 
benefits  they  derive  from  it  as  a  set- 
off to  the  manhood  suffrage  which 
is  not  yet  accorded  to  them.  It 
may  be  taken  indeed  as  a  moral  cer- 
tainty  that  hardly  a  man  walks  into 
a  London  street  without  causing  an 
inconvenience  of  gre^ater  or  less  mag- 
nitude to  some  of  his  fellow-passen- 
gers. But  it  is  not  the  fashion  to 
estimate  moral  certainties  as  phy- 
sical certainties  are  estimated,  and 
therefore  people  are  allowed  to  walk 
abroad  whenever  they  please  with- 
out regard  to  the  fearful  annoyance 
that  may  be  caused  to  a  refined  and 
sensitivo  organization  by  an  out- 
rageous hat,  a  taste  for  bad  cigars, 
or  a  passion  for  peppermint  drops. 
It  is  mstruotive,  by  the  way,  to  con- 
trast the  utter  irresponsibility  of  a 
moral  certainty  with  the  absolute 
responsibility  of  a  physical  certainty. 
A  certainty  is  a  certainty,  whether 
it  be  moral  or  physical;  it  is  a 
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moral  certainty  that  in  the  conrse 
of  the  erection  of  (say)  tiie  new  Law 
Courts  at  least  a  dozen  people  will 
be  accidentally  killed,  yet  nobody 
would  dream  of  stopping  \h»  woits 
on  that  acoonni  But  if  it  were 
possible  to  enter  into  an  exceptional 
arrangement  with  Eate,  by  which 
the  deliberate  slanghter  of  one  man 
before  the  first  stone  was  laid  would 
secure  absolute  immimity  for  the 
hundreds  of  others  whose  li^es 
would  otherwise  be  in  daily  peril 
during  the  eight  or  ten  years  which 
must  elapse  nefore  the  works  are 
coBQpleted,   society  ^ould  protest 


with  one  Toice  against  the  fahntnttn 
compact,  and  the  contractor  who 
entmd  into  it  would  be  branded 
as  a  cold-blooded  murderer.  But 
fxom.  a  politico-economical  point  of 
Tiew,  he  would  be  a  oonspicnoos 
bene&ctor  to  his  species. 

The  TfaumlMiail  Sketcher,  haying 
now  let  off  his  8UX)erflaou8  steam, 
proposes  once  more  to  take  the 
reader  by  the  arm  and  direct  his  at- 
tention to  half  a  doeen  more  of  the 
inToluntarr  models  who  nnwittingly 
provide  hmi  with  amusement  and 
mstruction  wheneTer  he  takes  his 
walks  abroad. 


Here  is  an  amusing  example  of 
that  bland,  gentlemanly,  useful 
humbug  the  fourth-rate  &mi]y  doc- 
tor. Although  undoubtedly  a  hum- 
bug, he  is  not  a  quack.  His  pro- 
fessional acquirements  are  quite  up 
to  the  average  mark,  although  they 
seldom  go  beyond  it.  He  has  satis- 
fied the  Coll^  of  Surgeons  and  he 
has  passed  l£e  Hall  with  decency ; 
he  has  even,  perhaps,  graduated  as 
M.B.  at  London,  and  is  consequently 
styled  doctor  by  courtesy.  But  he 
is  a  humbug  for  all  thai  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  averaj^e  profes- 
sional status  to  which  his  average 
professional  acquirements  and  ave- 


rage nrofessional  brain  would,  if 
honestly  worked,  confine  him;  he 
soars  high  above  this,  on  the  strsogth 
of  a  bland,  impressive  manner,  an 
imposing  presence,  and  a  certain 
quiet  audacity  in  prescribing  eccen- 
tric but  harmless  remedies  ror  ftn- 
cifol  complaint&  He  is  much  too 
sensible  a  fellow  to  go  beyond  his 
depth,  but  his  depth  is  a  tolerably 
deep  one,  and  his  plan  of  elevatiDg 
himself  on  moral  tiptoes  makes  it 
appear  considerably  deeper  than 
it  really  is.  As  I  raid  before,  with 
all  his  hmnbug  and  pretence  be  can, 
if  he  likes,  be  really  usefcd,  and  his 
waiting-room  is  daily  thranged  with 
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real  or  fimcifal  snfierers,  who  aie 
quite  justified  in  placing  a  modest 
belief  in  him.  Their  mistake  con- 
sists in  believing  in  him  absolutely, 
on  the  mere  strength  of  a  bland,  im- 
pressive presence. 

Who  IS  this  red-&oed,  white- 
haired,  pompous  old  gentleman  who 
is  holding  forth  in  a  wiodow  of  the 
'  Senior?'  He  is  an  old  officer  who 
retired  on  half-pay  forty  years  ago, 
a  humble,  blundering  captain,  and 
who,  bv  dint  of  long  standing,  has 
worked  bis  way  up  into  the  digni- 
fied list  of  generals.  When  in  active 
service  he  knew  absolutely  nothiog 
of  his  duty;  he  was  the  stock  regi- 
mental by-word  whenever  the  suo- 


ject  of  military  incompetence  was 
broached.  He  was  the  scapegoat 
upon  whose  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  regimental  blunders 
was  laid,  and  subalterns,  six  weeks 
old,  would  pose  him  with  impossi- 
ble questions  aud  record  his  oracular 
replies.  Now,  however,  that  he  has 
been  out  off  for  forty  years  or  so 
from  anjtbiog  in  the  shape  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  military  matters, 
and  so  has  attained  the  rank  of 
major-general,  he  is  looked  upon  as 
an  important  authority  on  the  or- 
ganization of  armies,  and  advanced 
strategy.  He  is  a  county  magis- 
trate and  a  member  for  an  impor- 
tant boroughy  and  his  orations  on 


Horse-Guards  mismanagement  and 
military  innovations,  though  little 
regarded  in  the  House,  are  looked 
uprm  by  the  outside  public  with  a 
resnect  which  is  bom  rather  of  his 
military  rank  than  of  his  military 
knowledge.    . 

This  anomalous  gentleman,  who 
forms  one  of  a  group  of  four  or  five 
seedy  but  flashy  individuals  who 
are  loafing  about  the  doors  of  a 
theatrical  public-house  in  Bow 
Street  is  an  ex-equestrian,  and  the 
proprietor  of  a  travelling  circus.  A 
few  yeaiB  ago  he  was  known  as  that 


daring  and  graceful  rider  Annibale 
Corinski,  whose  '  Oourier  of  the  Dar- 
danelles* on  fourteen  horses  was 
justly  celebrated  as  the  most  thrill- 
ing performance  ever  witnessed  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  But  An- 
nibale grew  too  fat  for  file  business, 
so  he  married  the  widow  of  his  late 
employer  and  set  up  as  a  circus 
proprietor  on  his  own  account.  His 
present  positidb,  as  master  of  the 
ring,  is  one  of  qualified  dignity.  It 
is  true  that,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
he  is  entitled  to  appear  in  a  braided 
military  frock,  jack-boots,  and  a 
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gold-lace  cap ;  bnt  he  Las,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  submit  to  nightly 


afi&onts  from  ill-conditioned  jesters, 
whose  mildest  insolts  take  thd  fonn 


of  riddles  with  ofifensive  answers.  Here  comes  a  tall,  soldierlj  mtn 
calcolated  to  cover  him  publicly  in  civilian  clothes.  He  is  soldierly 
with  conf  osion.  in  his  carnage,  only  he  has  no  moos- 


iache,  and  his  little  black  eyes  are 
quick  and  restless.  He  is  awake  to 
most  thiuRS,  and  bis  only  delusion 


is  that,  being  a  polioeman  in  plain 
clothes,  he  k)ok8  h'ke  a  prosperous 
shopkee^ier,  a  confidential  <uerk,  a 
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nobleman  of  easy  manners^  or  a 
conntry  yobel  in  town  for  a '  spree/ 
according  to  the  characters  which 
the  pecnliarities  of  his  several  cases 
require  him  to  assume.  Bat  the 
disguises  are  a  fiedlure.  The  more 
he  disguises  himself  the  more  he 
looks  like  a  policeman  in  plain 
clothes,  and  as  long  as  he  conbnues 
in  the  force  his  official  identity  wiU 
assert  itselfl 

Here  is  a  curious  old  bachelor  of 
eccentric  habits.  Nobody  knows 
-very  much  about  him^  except  a  con- 
fidential man-servant  who  effectually 
defeats  any  attempt  to  pump  him 


on  the  subject  of  his  master's  eccen- 
tricities. All  that  is  known  of  him 
is  that  he  li^es  in  a  lodging-house 
in  Dake  Street,  St.  James's.  His 
valet  is  the  only  persoa  who  ia  ever 
allowed  to  enter  his  room;  his 
meals,  carefully  bat  not  expensively 
organized,  are  served  wi&i  extra- 
ordinnry  punctuality ;  he  has  a  hor- 
ror of  children  and  tobacco,  and  a 
nervous  dread  of  Hansom  cabs ;  he 
takes  a  walk,  between  two  and  thiee 
every  afternoon,  round  St.  James's 
Square,  along  Pall  Mall,  up  St 
James's  Street,  and  so  home,  stop- 
ping regularly  at  Sams's  to  look  at 


the  profile  pictures  of  distinguished 
sporting  and  other  noblemen,  and 
finishing  up  with  a  Bath  bun  and  a 
glass  of  cherry-brandy  at  the  corner 
of  Bond  Street  He  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  fraudulent  banker,  by 
others  a  disgraced  clergyman,  by 
others  an  escaped  convict  of  despe- 
rate character,  and  by  the  more 
rational  portion  of  his  observers  as 
a  harmless  monomam'ac.  He  never 
prives  his  name,  and  his  lodgings  are 
taken  for  him  by  his  valet.  There 
is  a  rumour  afloat  that  he  is  a  royal 
descendant  of  Hannah  Lightfoot, 
and  that  he  is  only  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  declare  his  righto 
and  step  at  once  into  the  throne  of 
£Dglana;  but  I  believe  that  this 

TOLb  ZIL— KO.  IXZII. 


theory  is  confined  to  an  imaginative 
and  romantic  few. 

Here  is  one  of  those  miserable 
ghosts  that  start  up  from  time  to 
time  in  the  London  streete,to  sicken 
the  rich  man  of  his  wealth  and  to 
disgust  the  happy  man  with  his 
happiness.  If  the  wretohed  object 
before  us  could  put  his  thoughte 
into  intelUgible  English,  what  a 
story  of  misery,  want,  filth,  sickness, 
and  crime  he  could  unfold!  He  is 
of  course  a  thief;  who  in  his  situa- 
tion would  not  be?  He  is  a  liar; 
but  his  lies  are  told  for  bread.  He 
is  a  blasphemer;  God  help  him, 
what  has  he  to  be  thankral  for? 
He  is  filthy  in  his  perscm ;  but  filth 
means  warmth  in  his  vocabulary. 

2  o 
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He  pnBhes  his  way  insolently  among 
well-dressed  women,  who  shrink 
from  his  infected  rags ;  why  should 
he  respect  those  whose  only  regard 
for  him  is  a  feeling  of  undisguised 
aversion  ?  He  can  tell  you  of  open* 
air  places  where  there  is  snug  lying ; 


places  where  yon  can  sleep  \riih 
tolerable  comfort  for  nothing;  he 
can  tell  yon  all  about  the  different 
houses  of  detention,  criminal  gaols, 
police-cells,  and  tramp-wards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis; 
and  he  can  compare  their  Taiious 


merits  and  demerits,  and  strike  a 
balance  in  &Your  of  this  or  that 
He  has  been  a  thief  since  he  could 
walk,  and  he  will  be  a  thief  till  he 
dies— it  is  the  only  trade  that  has 


ever  been  opened  to  him,  and  in  his 
his  case  it  has  proved  a  poor  one. 
Truly  he  is  one  of  the  saddest  sights 
in  the  London  streets. 


ANSWERS  TO  THE  METAGRAMS  IN  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 
(Pp.  414—416). 

VII.  Pea,  Sea,  Lea. 
Vin.  Bonnet,  Sonnet. 

IX.  Ewe,  Eya 

X,  Bay,  Bey,  Boy. 

XL  Ballet,  Ballot.  » 
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VriGHT,  bnt  it  is  still  and  snltry, 
1 1     Softly  sighs  the  snmmer  breczo ; 
Glints  the  moon  in  silvern  silence, 

O'er  the  streamlet  and  the  trees. 
Maidens  in  their  chambers  seeking 

Slumber  they  will  never  get ; 
Though  the  gay  cachuca's  over^ 

Stilled  the  clinking  castanet 

Proud  Pepita,  tender  Inez- 
Tired  out  with  song  and  dance- 
Seek  not  slumber,  nor  does  Lola, 

Though  the  morning  hours  advance. 
Borne  on  wings  of  balmy  breezes, 

Comes  an  echo  from  afar — 
Gomes  a  song  so  sweet  and  tender. 
Comes  the  twang  of  the  guitar. 

All  there  know  the  voice  so  manly. 

Trolling  forth  its  tender  strain; 
All  list  whilst  he's  serenading, 

Half  in  pleasure,  half  in  pain : 
All  are  rapt  in  admiration. 

As  skilled  fingers  sweep  the  strings; 
All  are  hushed  with  expectation, 

Whilst  that  rich  voice  sweetly  sings. 
Now  the  sound  is  growing  nearer, 

Sancho  is  at  last  descri^ 
By  the  tender,  eager  Inez, 

As  she  draws  the  blind  aside 
There  he  stands,  so  bold  and  stately. 

Whilst  the  moon  shines  full  upon 
Sancho  loved,  revered,  and  worshipped 

By  all  maids  in  Arragon. 
Sings  he  then  of  eyes  whose  lashes 

Sweep  a  maiden's  blushing  cheek- 
All  three  droop  their  eyelids  meekly. 

Deeply  blushiDg  do  not  speak : 
Carols  he  of  raven  tresses, 

Bippling  down  to  dainty  feet; 
Then  does  fancy  proud  Pepita 

She's  the  love  that  he  would  greet 
Chants  he  forth  a  lusty  poean. 

In  the  praise  of  ankle  smart? 
Little  Lola's  eyes  flash  brightly. 

Quicker  beats  her  loving  heart: 
Does  he  praise  a  snowy  b(^m? 

Donna  Inez  deeply  sighs ; 
Does  be  vaunt  a  waist  so  slender? 

Lola  laughs  in  glad  surprise. 
So  he  passes  'neath  each  window. 

Singing  soft  in  stilly  night ; 
Bobbing  maidens  of  their  slumber. 

As  they  watch  in  pale  moonlight: 
Passing  by  each  maiden's  bower, 

Hymning  forth  a  tender  lay ; 
Sometimes  making  light  hearts  sober. 

After  making  grave  ones  gay  1  J.  A.  S. 

•  Illtatratcd  from  tho  Panting  by  Antlgna,  by  permlagkn  of  Mctm.  GoapH  aad  Co. 
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Latbly  I  was  asked :  'What  Is  the  fint  politi- 
cal event  yon  remember?*  I  answered.  *The 
proclamation  of  the  Feace  of  Amiens  in  the  year 
i8oa.'  Bat  on  reflection,  I  find  that  my  memory 
takes  me  back  to  the  year  1998,  the  year  after 
the  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  when  I  saw  a  procetrion 
of  boats  rowing*  and  on  inquiring  what  they 
were  doing,  was  told  they  were  flogging  some 
mutlneeiB  ronnd  the  ships  fas  Plymoeth  Somid. 
The  honor  of  this  was  increase*^  and  impressed 
on  my  child-mind  by  hearing  that  the  toast  of 
these  wretched  men  nad  been  '  A  dark  night,  a 
diaip  knifi^  and  a  Uoodjr  blanket.'  For  many 
a  night  I  went  to  my  bea  In  fear  and  trembling. 

Thb  Peace  of  i8os  brought,  I  suppose,  many 
French  to  Endand :  but  I  only  remember  one, 
tiie  celebrated  If  aaame  Recamicr,  who  created 
a  sensation,  pvtlv  by  her  beanty,  bnt  still  more 
by  her  dress,  which  was  vastly  unlike  the  nnso- 
phisticated  style  and  pokt  bonnets  of  the  BnjUi 


raoides  of  my  sister  and  tdf-^then  very  lonne 
giris.  The  last  BngOshflnmnd  the  Voncfo  trod 
was  that  of  the  private  landing-place  at  If oant 


Edgcnmbe,  from  which  he  went  to  the  ship,  in 
Plymouth  Sound,  which  was  to  take  him  on  hia 
long  voyage. 

Mt  father  had  met  the  Priacen  of  Waks 
several  times  at  dinner  at  her  mother^  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Bmnswick,  and  Her  Royal 
Highness  invited  him,  my  sister  and  me  to  a  ball 
at  Kensington  Palace,  and  frequently  to  othos. 
I  had  scaroafy  ever  seen  the  Princess,  and  hardly 
knew  her  by  sight    At  the  time  of  which  I 


She  appeared  in  Kendngton  ( 
h  Pantiqui,  a  muslin  gown  dinglqg  to  her  form 
like  the  folds  of  the  drapery  on  a  statue ;  her 
hair  in  a  plait  at  the  back,  and  fidfing  la  small 
riufflets  round  her  face,  and  greasy  with  buUe 
antique ;  a  large  vdl  thrown  over  the  head  com- 
pleted her  attire,  that  not  onoatonDy  caused  her 
to  be  followed  and  stared  at. 

RUMOUM  of  war^iM^idi  shortened  our  tour 
— ^took  ns  to  Paris  instead  of  to  Rome.  .  •  We 
went  one  morning  to  see  a  sight  seen  X  im^ine 
by  few  Bnglish  now  alive;  Boniqiarte,  le  Pre- 
mier Consul,  reviewing  his  troops  in  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  f  An  acquaintance  my  fiither  had 
made  (I  forget  who)  gave  us  admittance  into  a 
room  on  the  rez'-dt-ckauaSs  of  the  Tuileries. 
and  for  nearly  two  hours  the  great  man  passed 
and  repassed  before  the  windows  close  to  us. 
He  was  attended  by  Rnstan,  his  favourite  Mame- 
luke, in  his  national  costume;  and  le  Prince 
Eugene  de  Beaubamois,  the  son  of  Josephine, 
was  there,  commanding  I  think  the  light  cavalry ; 
but  my  qres  and  attention  were  riveted  on 
Bonaparte.  He  was  then  thin,  and  his  figure 
appeared  to  be  nusguiut  but  how  grand  was  his 
face,  with  its  haniuome  feature^  its  grave  and 
stem  and  somewhat  melancholy  expression  1  A 
face,  once  seen,  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  fas- 
cinated and  acted  upon  me  like  a  rattlesnake, 
for,  though  a  mere  child,  I  felt  all  the  BngliBh 
horror  orthe  man,  and  yet  could  not  look  at 
him  without  admiration  mixed  with  awe. 

Madamx  di  STAiiL  said  very  truly,  '  CesI  ttn 
trtttt  plaitir  mu  ttlui  dt  voy^gtr,'  One  forms 
friendships  wliich  are  broken  off  and  for  the 
most  part  never  renewed  1 

Thi  beauty  of  Mount  Bdgcumbe,  and  Its 
neighbourhood  to  Plymouth  and  the  doclcyard, 
attracted  most  of  the  principal  forcignen  who 
came  to  England.  Amongst  the  first  I  remem- 
ber was  a  Pope's  Nuncio,  on  hb  way  from 
Portugal  to  South  America.  He  was  brought  by 
Count  Souaa,  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  lar^  suite.  The  Nuncio 
himself  was  a  fine,  dignihed-looking  oM  roan, 
with  a  benevolent  countenance,  but  the  suite 
were  a  most  grubby,  dirtv  set ;  and  tlie  chq>hdn 
or  aumdnitr  wore  a  hat  like  Basilio's,  in  '  FigaYo/ 
and  had  hb  spectacles  tied  ronnd  hb  head  with 
packtiucad;  which  terribly  taxed  the  risible 


plexlon  must  have  been  good,  and  she  had 
bright  blue  eyes,  but  the  enrorion  of  them  was 
bold,  which,  however,  ml^t  be  partly  caused 
by  the  quantity  of  rouge  she  wore.  Her  fair 
hair  hung  in  masses  of  cnris  on  each  side  of  her 
throat,  like  a  lion's  mane.  Everybody,  before 
the  pesee  with  Prance,  dressed  much  accotdiac 
to  tkck  ^dividual  tastc^  and  Her  Royal  BMi- 
ness  was  of  a  showy  twn;  her  gowia  were 
gefierallv  ornamented  with  goM  or  silver  span- 
^es,  and  her  satin  boob  were  abo  embroidered 
with  them.  Somctiaea  she  wore  a  acaikt 
mantle,  with  a  gold  trimming  round  it,  hanghig 
from  tier  shoulden,  and  as  she  swam,  eo  attSed^ 
dowa  an  Bnglish  dance^  with  00  rogard  to  the 
figure,  the  effect  was  rather  strange.  The 
parties  themselves  were  marvdloui^  hetero- 
geneous in  their  composition.  There  were  good 
people  and  very  bad ;  fine  ladies  and  fine  gen- 
tlemen; hum-drums  and  clever  people: 
amongst  the  latter  the  Rev.  Sydney  Sndth,  who 
I  thought  looked  oat  of  place  there.  In  con- 
sequence, I  suppose,  of  my  father's  bavins  lent 
Mount  Bdgcumbe  to  H.R.H.,  she  made  rather  a 
fbss  with  ns^  and  we  both  always  supped  at  tier 
table.  On  one  oocaaion  I  was  much  *»p^tiyti  at 
seeing  mv  father  opposite  to  me.  seated  between 
the  Duebess  of  Montrose  and  Lady  Oxford  t 
Sure  never  were  there  more  Incoogruoua  tnp- 
porters,  and  my  father's  countenance  waa  ine- 
sbtibly  oomic-perfectly  grave,  but  with  a  alight 
curl  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  which  sisowed 
how  he  appreciated  the  absurdity  of  hb  pcaition. 
*  Meihougbt,'  said  he,  as  we  drove  home,  'that 
I  waa  Hercules  between  Virtue  and  Vice.' 

Wb  did  not  arrive  at  Leer  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  moreing^  having  been  sixteen  boon  per- 
forming a  iouronr  of  only  bttj  oiUes.  The 
fatigue  of  thb  tedioustravehing  wasnot  lessened 
by  the  carriage  arraBgements,  which  were  cer- 
tainly not  Inxwioos.  A  pile  of  boxes  divided 
the  floor  in  two  parts.  My  xfMi^vU  was  Mr. 
Stewart,  ifix  feet  high,  with  legs  in  proportion, 
and  sharing  the  small  space  with  us  was  Lady 
CasOereagh'a  fat  buUdpg,  poor  dear  Veaons— die 
was  a  great  pet,  but  her  fkt  and  heavy  body  was 
not  exactly  comfortable  on  one%  feet.  To  avoid 
that,  I  screwed  them  under  the  step  tiU  I  got 
cramped,  when  a  bright  thought  struck  me,  and 
I  said, '  Please,  Alick,  hang  your  legs  out  of  the 
window,  that  I  mav  stretch  mine.'  Rearing 
with  laughter,  he  did  what  I  asked,  and  the  effect 
would  have  been  ludicrous  enough  to  passers  by, 
but  there  were  no  pasren  byw^e  had  the  dreary 
road  to  ourselves. 
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WHAT  stirring  recollections  of 
bygone  days  do  the  above  four 
vords  bring  np  to  the  minds 
of  many  an  old  Bngbeian  I — ^what 
visions  of  hard- won  victories,  of  still 
more  stoutly-oontested  defioats^  of 
moments  when  the  gaining  of  a  foot 
of  groond  seemed  worth  a  kingdom, 
and  the  hononrs  of  Best  Honse  hong 
on  the  issue  of  a  long  and  difficult 
plaee-kiok— flit  fresh  and  clear  be- 
fore his  eyes!  A  picture  forms  Itself: 
«  cold,  bright  November  afternoon; 
the  shadows  of  the  noble  old  elms 
lengthening  over  the  Close ;  the  long 
line  of  school  buildings  standing  out 
in  strong  relief  against  the  &osty 
blue  sky ;  crowds  of  boys  hard  at 
work  at  'punt  about'  with  innu- 
merable balls;  a  solitary  'pink' 
trotting  home  firom  Dunchurch ;  and 
in  the  foreground  two  bodies  of 
'  cape'  straggling  leisurely  over  Old 
Bigside  to  hang  up  their  coats  prior 
to  standing  up  for  'kick  oSJ  No 
unenlivening  sight  this,  and  one 
endeared  to  the  hearts  of  many 
generations  of  'old  boys.'  But 
leaving  them  out  of  the  question  as 
prejudiced  partieB,  there  are  but 
few  casual  visitors  to  the  school 
close  on  such  an  afternoon  who 
would  consider  their  time  as  un- 
profitably  spent.  However,  to  our 
tale.  Let  us  elucidate  the  picture. 
Bigside  matches  are  played  by  a 
picked  body  of  the  school  odled 
'caps,'  some  eighty  in  number,  the 
scene  of  action  being  '  Old  Bigside,' 
a  piece  of  ground  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  yards  long  by  seventy  in 
breadth,  with  a  goal  at  either  end, 
consisting  of  two  poles  six  yards 
apart,  jomed  by  a  cross-bar  at  the 
height  of  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
over  which  bar  the  ball  must  be 
kicked  to  score  a  coal.  Long  lines 
of  aged,  though  still  stout  elms,  run 
round  the  ground,  with  the  exception 
of  one  short  space,  where  a  snarp 
slope,  in  wet  weather  treacherous 
with  mire,  has  caused  many  a  ibot 
to  slip  and  the  owner  to  meafiure  his 
proud  length  in  the  dirt  At  the 
end  of  this  open  space  three  lofty 
elms  stand  out,  within  the  limits  of 
the  play :  these  are  the '  three  trees;' 


and  one  would  fancy  that  extra 
spirit  and  energy  is  inspued  by  the 
Bight  of  their  gnarled  and  rugged 
trunks,  fcnr  here  the  scrummages 
seem  to  rage  more  furiously  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  ground.  Half- 
past  three  chimes  from  the  great 
clock  in  the  school  quadrangle,  and 
it  is  now  full  time  for  'Bigside'  to 
commence.  The  sides  are  ready, 
and  clamorous  for  the  fray ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  it  is  no  joke  to  stand 
about  idle  in  nothing  more  than 
flannel  trousers  and  a  cotton  jersey 
on  a  keen  afternoon  in  November. 
'  Barby  v.  Hillmorton '  is  the  match 
at  issue,  as  we  are  informed  by  a 
young  Bu^beian,  himself  dressed, 
and  hurrymg  across  the  Close  to 
join  a  smaller  game  amoDgst  players 
of  his  own  calibre. 

Wishing  to  be  further  enlightened, 
we  address  ourselves  to  a  couple  of 
boys  who,  linked  arm-in-arm,  arc 
strolhng  past  us,  and  learn  that  the 
band  of  some  thirty  or  forty  '  caps/ 
distinguished  from  their  opponents 
by  blue  and  white  jerseys,  are  the 
representatives  of  the  boarding- 
houses  on  the  Hillmorton  Bead, 
pitted,  for  the  time  being,  against 
the  picked  players  of  the  Barby 
Boad  Houses^  who,  all  clad  in  white, 
muster  in  equal  force.  The  two 
sides  stand  facing  each  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  ground,  ten  or  fifteen 
yards  separatmg  them.  Between 
them  h*es  the  ball,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  few  moments'  repose  before  re- 
ceiving equally  hard  usage  at  the 
hands,  or  rather  feet  (for '  knocking 
on '  is  disallowed),  of  both '  stripes" 
and 'whites.'  Ovfd  in  shape, perfect 
in  make— for  the  four  pieces  of 
leather  are  sewn  with  beautifrd  ac- 
curacy, their  points  meeting  exactly 
at  each  end,  without  being  covered 
by  a  clumsy  patch— and  in  colour 
of  that  rich  dark  glossy  brown  so 
highly  appreciated  by  hunting  men 
in  their  '  tops,'  it  appears  well  cal- 
culated to  brave  tl^  stoutest  kick 
or  fiercest  scrummage  unscathed. 
The  two  heads  of  sides  are  busy 
amongst  their  men,  four  of  whom 
fall  about  thirty  yards  to  the  rear  of 
each  side^  and  form  a  curved  line« 
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60  as  to  command  fbe  wliole  breadth 
of  the  ground  behind  the  mass  of 
players.  These  are  '  backs/  players 
swift  of  foot  and  good  kickers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  any  opponent  who  has 
avoided  the  mass  of  '  forwards/  and 
is  intent  on  carrying  the  ball  into 
goal,  or,  if  the  ball  itself  come  into 
their  neighbourhood,  to  ran  with  it 
or  kick  it  themselves.  Three  other 
players  on  each  side,  *  half  backs/ 
are  selected  to  play  about  ten  yards 
behind  the  scrummages,  to  seize 
upon  the  ball  directly  it  comes 
through,  and  be  off  with  it  at  top 
speed.  This  is  the  most  difficult 
place  of  all,  for  to  be  a  good  '  half 
back'  one  must  be  a  very  quick 
smarter,  active  in  dodging,  a  good 
drop-licker,  ^d  posseeeed  of  plenty 
of  head  work,  and  confidence  to 
l)oot,  for  a  moment's  hesitation  at  a 
crisis  has  often  been  the  losing  of 
the  match. 

The  remainder  of  the  players  on 
each  side  are  the  *  forwards,'  play- 
ing in  a  body,  and  following  up 
close  behind  the  ball,  endeavouring, 
by  bringing  the  whole  of  their 
forces  into  a  mass,  to  drive  the  ball 
through  the  equally  compact  and 
well-drilled  ranks  of  theur  adver- 
saries. The  Hillmorton  side  are  the 
defenders  of  the  school  goal,  whilst 
Barby  give  battle  from  the  'island/ 
and  have  the  advantage  of '  kick-off' 
and  a  sb'ght  breeze  in  their  &vour. 
'  Are  you  ready  ?'  is  heard  from  the 
ranks  of  the '  whites.'  A  sharp,  de- 
fiant 'Yes'  is  returned,  and  the 
head  of  the  Barby  side  tikes  two  or 
three  quick  stejjs,  and  sends  the 
hall  flying  high  in  air,  straight  to- 
wards the  school  goal.  A  ringing 
cheer  peals  out  from  both  sides,  and 
both  masses,  evidently  glad  to  get 
to  work,  br^  into  a  slinging  trot, 
every  'forward'  doing  his  best  to 
get  a  good  prominent  place  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  first  scrammage. 
One  of  the  Hillmorton  back-players 
meanwhile  had  caught  the  ball,  and 
started  off  with  it  at  full  speed 
towards  the  '  three  trees/  but  the 
Barby  '  forwards '  are  too  quick  for 
him,  and  some  ten  or  a  dozen  right 
ahead  are  too  many  for  him  to 
attempt  to  pass,  so  kick  he  must, 
and  the  next  instant  sees  the  ball 


soar  arrow  like  up  into  the  very 
topmost  branches,  where  it  rests  for 
a  second  or  so,  and  then  comes 
dropping  slowly  downward  All 
the '  forwards '  are  up  in  an  instuit, 
crowding  and  jostling  each  other  in 
their  eagerness  to  catch  the  falling 
ball.  Down  it  comes  at  last,  and  is 
caught  by  a  tall,  broad-shouldered 
Bugbeian,  on  whom  half  a  dozen 
opponents  instantly  lay  violent 
hands,  to  force  him  to  ground  the 
ball.  'Have  it  down!'  is  the  cry; 
and  now  watch  the  first  scrummage. 
Closely  packed  round  the  holder  of 
Uie  ball,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  leg 
to  leg,  as  tight  as  they  can  stand, 
are  gathered  the  Barby  *  players  up/ 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  semicircle;, 
with  their  faces  towanSs  the  enemy's 
goal ;  in  front  of  them,  and  pushing 
strongly  against  them  in  a  like 
semicircular  body,  are  the  '  stripes/ 
the  whole  scrammage  being  com- 
posed of  a  round  compact  mass  of 
some  sixty  or  seventy  players,  with 
the  ball  in  the  middle.  Some  diffi* 
culty  is  experienced  in  getting  the 
ball  to  the  ground,  so  tightly  are 
the  two  sides  jammed  together: 
however,  shouts  of  'Down!  downl 
at  length  proclaim  that  business 
may  be  commenced. 

And  grim  business  it  is,  too,  for 
thirty  odd  pairs  of  legs  are  bent 
on  driving  the  ball  through  in  one 
direction,  whilst  thirty  odd  othc* 
pairs  are  equally  determined  that 
its  course  is  to  be  exactly  the  con- 
trary. The  centre  of  the  mass  is 
violently  agitated ;  tassels  of  gold 
and  silver  toss  wildly  on  velvet 
caps ;  and  legs  are  evidently  in  full 
play,  working  a  passage  for  the  baL 
through  the  ranks  of  the  opposite 
side.  A  gap  is  opened  among  the 
'whites/  through  which  pour  half 
Hillmorton  in  triumph;  nut  fhey 
have  overrun  the  baft,  and  lose  no 
time  in  returning  to  their  own  side 
of  the  scrummage,  and  throwing 
themselves  once  more  upon  the  foe. 
And  now  the  dull  '  thud'  of  the 
ball  is  heard  more  and  more  fre- 
quently, for  the  '  forwards '  are  not 
in  a  compact  mass,  and  the  leather 
consequently  gets  about  more,  albeit 
as  yet  apparently  disinclined  to 
leave  the  spot  altogether,  nasty 
place  though  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  'Three  Trees'  is  for  a  loose 
Bcmmmage  in  the  year  of  grace 
1867 !  At  lengthy  howeyer,  a  sluewd 
kick  fakes  the  hall  away  from  its 
crowd  of  persecutors,  forward, 
straight  into  the  arms  of  an  active 
'half-back*  on  the  Barby  side,  who 
is  off  round  l^e  '  three  trees'  in  a 
twinkling,  and  with  a  rattling '  drop' 
sends  it  hi  down  into  the  enemy's 
quarters.  The  'whites'  follow  up 
with  a  cheer,  bent  on  keeping  the 
ball  in  front  of  the  goal ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be,  for  has  not  the  best '  back ' 
of  all  Hillmorton  caught  it?  and  he 
knows— none  better— how  to  get  it 
away  out  of  any  immediate  danger. 
Tucking  the  ball  securely  under  his 
left  arm,  where  it  will  not  interfere 
with  his  running,  he  dashes  away  to 
the  left  side  of  the  ground,  skirting 
the  Barby  road,  and  being  one  of 
the  quickest  on  his  legs  in  all 
Bugby,  and  having  a  few  yards' 
start,  he  easily  distances  all  the 
'forwards,'  whose  first  wind  is  a 
little  touched  by  the  punishing  work 
in  the  first  scrummage.  Both '  half- 
backs'  and  'backs,'  however,  are 
ready  for  him,  and  good  player,  in* 
deed,  must  he  be  if  he  can  pass 
them  too,  one  and  all  picked  men, 
and  adepts  at '  tackling '  and  '  maul* 
ing.'  Fast  the  nearest  he  goes  at 
full  speed,  easily  knocking  down  the 
hands  outstretched  to  catch  him; 
the  second  seizes  him  round  the 
neck,  but  with  an  adroit  movement, 
between  a  duck  and  a  shake,  he  is 
free,  and  off  again,  but  only  for  a 
few  yards,  for,  throwing  himself 
upon  him,  and  clasping  him  firmly 
round  the  waist,  the  last  Barby 
'  half-back '  tackles  him  unmistake- 
ably,  and  both  players  come  instantly 
to  the  ground.  Up  throng  the '  for- 
wards/ and  a  scrummage  is  formed 
before  the  two  prostrate  men  have 
recovered  their  legs  and  resumed 
their  stations  in  the  rear.  The  ball 
soon  comes  out.,  but  only  to  be  driven 
out  of  the  ground  by  a  rush  of  the 
'  whites,'  eager  to  regain  their  late 
position  between  the  '  Three  Trees ' 
and  the  school  goal.  Out  of  the 
ground  at  Bugby  is  called  'in- 
toTich ;'  and  the  first  player  who 
gets  the  ball  brings  it  up  to  the 
'touch-line,'  and  throws  it  straight 
out  into  the  play,  the  sides  standing 
in  two  lines  facing  each  other,  at 


right  angles  to  the  lino  of  'touch.' 
A  '  stripe '  gets  the  ball,  and  throws 
it  as  far  out  into  the  ground  as  pos- 
sible, for  that  famous  run  from  in 
front  of  the  school  goal  carried  the 
play  into  somewhat  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  Barby  quarters,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  Bigside :  Hillmorton 
are  doing  all  they  know  to  keep  the 
ball.  Out  it  comes,  and  is  imme- 
diately in  the  midst  of  a  scrummage ; 
and  here  the  '  stripes'  play  a  scien- 
tific game,  and  allow  the  Barby 
'  forwards '  to  drive  the  ball  through 
their  ranks,  for  then  their  'haJf- 
backs '  can  get  a  chance  of  a  '  drop ' 
at  goal,  which  is  now  towering  in- 
vitingly some  thirty  yards  beyond 
the  scrummage.  The  ball  soon 
emerges,  with  a  dozen  hard-work- 
ing 'whites'  close  behind  it,  but, 
quick  as  thought,  a  '  half-back '  has 
it,  and  is  under  weigh  for  the  island 
goal.  His  foes,  howeyer,  are  too 
thick  round  him,  and  before  he  has 
gained  six  yaids  of  ground  he  is 
grappled  by  a  cluster  of  hands,  and 
must  fain  cry, '  Have  it  down  1  come 
up,  stripes!'  Another  scrummage^ 
and  yet  another;  and  each  time  so 
well  and  impetuously  do  the  Barby 
'forwards'  follow  up  the  ball,  that 
all  the  attempts  of  their  opponents 
behind  the  serummage  are  nipped 
in  the  bud;  for  scarcely  is  the  ball 
within  their  grasp  before  a  headlong 
rush  of  the '  whites '  lays  the  holder 
prostrate  on  the  turf,  with,  it  may 
be,  two  or  three  of  the  aggressors 
piled  in  a  confused  heap  on  his 
oreathless  body.  Both  sides  are 
playing  up  splendidly :  Barby  have 
to  do  all  they  know  to  prevent 
further  encroachments  on  their 
quarters,  and  even  as  the  play  is 
now,  a  lucky  shot  at  long  range  may 
at  any  moment  send  the  ball  fiying 
over  the  island  gosd,  and  gain  half 
the  victory  for  their  opponents. 
Hillmorton,  too,  are  playing  their 
very  hardest,  and  though  one  five 
minutes  may  see  them  gain  as  many 
paces  towards  their  adversaries' 
goal-line,  the  next  will  probably 
find  them  fighting  stoutly  at  pretty 
much  their  old  range.  At  length 
comes  a  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affiiirs ;  the  dogged  determination  of 
the  Barby '  forwards '  has  succeeded 
in  slowly  but  surel;^  driving  the 
ball  to  the  left  of  their  goal,  and  a 
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desperate  straggle  on  fhe  edge  of 
the  slope  results  in  the  whole  of  the 
scrummage  going  headlong  into 
'touch/  A  wary  'stripe/  who, 
from  his  place  at  'half*back/  had 
foreseen  the  result^  is  by  no  means 
kth  to  profit  by  it. 

Holdmg  the  ball  by  the  lace,  he 
flings  it  out  over  the  heads  of 
the  struggling  mass  of  'forwards/ 
straight  to  the  spot  where  the 
furthest  'half-back'  is  standing, 
some  twenty  yards  from  the  line 
of 'touch/  Slightly-built  though  he 
be,  and  not  at  aU  the  cut  which 
most  people,  ignonmtin  such  things, 
consiaer  necessary  for  a  good  foot- 
ball player—'  espeeially  in  that 
dread/Mi  Bugby  game' — ^he  is  lithe 
and  active,  a  quidc  runner  and  first- 
rate  dodger,  a  capital '  drop*kiok/and 
possessed  in  a  remarkable  de|[ree  of 
that  coolness  and  decision  which  are 
so  particularly  required  in  a  Rugby 
Bigside,  and  come  out  clearer  and 
brighter  than  ever  in  the  play  of  a 
good '  half-back.' 

He  sees  his  opportunity :  scarcely 
thirty  vards  of  turf  lie  between  him 
and  the  enemy's  goal-line,  their 
'  forwards'  have  not  yet  gained  tiie 
top  of  the  slope,  and  but  six  back- 
players  are  at  all  dangerous.  His 
mind  is  made  up  even  before  the 
ball  has  dropped  within  his  eager 
grasp,  and  instantaneously  all  his 
energies  are  brought  into  play  to 
effect  the  desired  consummation. 
Passing  the  nearest  'half-back'  by 
sheer  speed  of  foot,  he,  by  a  nimble 

Cip,  just  escapes  a  well-intentioned 
k  firom  the  second,  and  has  now 
the  desired  goal  within  the  range  of 
a  good  '  drop-kick/  All  too  late  is 
heard  the  hurried  shout  of  '  Look 
out  in  front  of  goall'— equally  vain 
is  the  charge  of  the  nearest  Barby 
back-player.  Urged  by  a  well- 
directed  'drop'  the  ball  flies  un- 
erringly over  the  cross-bar  of  the 
island  goal,  and  a  ringing  cheer 
from  the  entire  Hillmorton  side  air 
tests  their  appreciation  of  the  bril- 
liant play  of  their  pet  'half-back.' 
Neither  can  their  opponents,  as  they 
cross  over  and  change  goals,  refrain 
from  expressing  their  approval  'As 
neat  a  run  and  "  drop  "  as  one  would 
want  to  see,'  says  the  Barby  cap- 
tain; 'but  we^l  be  even  with  you 
yet/  as,  ball  in  hand,  he  follows  the 


main  body  of  the  'whites'  into  iiie 
centre  of  the  ground* 

The  two  sides  again  fiaoe  each 
other  as  at  firsts  except  that  their 
positions  are  reversed,  Barby  now 
defending  the  school  and  Hillmorton 
the  island  goal.  At  Bngl^  a  match 
is  won  by  the  side  whicli  obtains 
two  goals  first,  so  Hillmorton  daim 
half  the  victory,  and  are  proper- 
tkmately  confident  But  here  oomes 
the  ball  again,  for  the  'whites/ 
anxious  to  retrieve  their  fidlen  for- 
tunes, have  lost  no  time  in.kicking 
ofi^  and  by  the  vray  they  are  follow- 
iag  up,  there  is  no  mistake  about 
their  meaning  business.  So  eager 
axe  they  that  the  Hillm(nrton '  back' 
—who  on  the  strength  of  past  sno- 
eesses  and  the  rosy  chance  his  side 
seem  to  have,  is  not  so  qmok  on  his 
legs  as  usual-— has  only  time  to  take 
a  short  run  fixmi  the  font  of  goal, 
before,  in  attempting  a  'drop/  he  is 
charged  down,  and  a  Eernmmage  is 
foxiDBd  m  an  instant  round  his 
fffostrate  form.  Barby  are  impa- 
tient, and  press  forward  so  vehe- 
mently, that,  on  their  opponents 
yielding  a  step  to  allow  of  thdr 
'back-player'  lalling  to  tilie  rear, 
the  centre  of  the  mass  gives  way, 
the  impulse  carries  half  the  scram- 
mage  with  it,  and  the  top  of  the 
slope  is  crowned  with  a  pile  ot 
struggling  bodies^-heads,  l^s,  and 
arms,  all  in  one  chaotio  mass.  All 
work  with  a  will  in  pulling  the  pro- 
strate players  on  to  tneir  legs  again, 
and  but  fow  damages  are  vi&ible. 
Two  or  threeof  those  who  were  un- 
dermost have  lost  a  little  wind,  and 
the  fiice  of  another  unlucky  indivi- 
dual exhiMts  traces  of  having  been 
in  dose  contact  with  a  somewhat 
mud-bespattered  bool^  but  all  this  is 
forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the 
ensuing  scrummage.  White '  flan- 
nels'  so  immaculate  a  shcnt  hour 
ago,  are  in  most  cases  suffering  from 
contact  with  mother  earth,  and  the 
velvet  caps  have  disappeared  into 
the  pockel^  instead  of  .adorning  the 
heads  of  the  majoriiiy  of  the  com- 
batants, who  still  straggle  <m  with 
unabated  vigour. 

Twilight  is  coming  on  apace,  and 
akeady  mora  than  one  of  the  minor 
matches  have  been  given  up,  and 
groups  of  boys  in  football  dross  are 
standing  round  the  touch-line  and 
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behind  the  island  god,  irabdung  the 
dim  white  line  of  fonrardfl '  stretoh- 
ing  aaroflB  the  doee  from  the '  Three 
Trees'  to  the  oricket  paTilion.  That 
Barby  means   bnsiness  is  evident 
enongh;  every  man  is  working  as  if 
the  saooess  of  his  side  depended  on 
his  individual  exertions,  and  even 
now  it  looks  as  if  the  day's  play  will 
result  in  a  goal  apiece.    The  school 
clock  chimesfive :  tmt  fifteen  minutes 
still  are  left— ample  time  fior  the 
gaining  or  losing  of  a  goal,  as  indi- 
vidoals  in  both  interests  think,  and 
fight  on  the  more  stontly  in  conse- 
qaence.    Foot  by  foot,  determined 
to  die  hard,  if  die  they  mnst,  back 
go  Hilhnorton,  unable  to  withstand 
t  heir  opponents'  desperate  onslanght 
It  will  indeed,  be  'hard  lines'if  the 
'  whites'  are  nnsuooesBfiil  after sooh 
a  resolute  attack;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  for  the  'stripes'  if 
they  have  to  succumb  at  the  last 
ixKHnent,  after  so  gallant  a  defence. 
Each  succeeding  scrummage  draws 
into  more  and  more  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  Hillmorton  quarters,  and 
already  have  their  back  players  re- 
tired behind  their  line  of  goal,  fer- 
vently wishing  that  the  dock  would 
strike  and  reueve  them  from  their 
quandary  forthwith.  Steadily,  though 
the  'whites'  are  gaining  ground, 
thoy  have  to  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  in  order  to  keep  the  ball 
well  under  their  own  control,  for  if 
kicked  at  all  hard,  so  as  to  cross  the 
goal-line,  it  will  be  at  once  touched 
down  by  their  opponents'  'backs,' 
and  all  hopes  of  a  goal  for  Barh^y  on 
the  first  day  of  the  match  will  be 
dashed  to  the  ground.    However, 
thoy  play  so  well  together '  forward,' 
that  it  looks  very  much  as  if  they 
httld  the  trump  cud,  for  the  scrum- 
mage succeeding  ai^ort  run  by  one 
of  their  vigilant '  half-backs '  is  but 
some  eight  or  ten  yards  from  their 
opponents'  territory,  and  right  well 
does  every  man  loiow  that  now  or 
never  is  the  time.    Straining  every 
muscle  to  the  utmost,  the  '  whites,' 
superior  in  weight  or  will,  push 
Hillmorton    gradually  backwards, 
notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
scrummage.    In  vain  do  the  'half- 
backs'  add  their  weight— the  whole 
mass  of  'forwards'  surges  over  the 
goal-line, and  instantlya  cry  of  'My 


baUl'  'Barby's  ball!'  sounds  half- 
stifled  firom  the  densest  part  of  the 
crush.    The  scrummage  opens,  dis- 
closing the  ball,  lying  just  over  the 
lines,  and  two '  whites,' very  muddy 
ones,  who  had  thrown  themselves 
bodily  upon  it,  in  the  act  of  regain- 
ing theur  legs,  whilst  from  the  crowd 
of  panting  players  there  rises  a  thick 
steam  into  the  cold  evening  air. 
Barby,  on  the  very  best  terms  with 
themselves,  withdraw  ttom  the  goal- 
line,  and  stretch  out  in  a  long  line 
fiusing  the  island  goal,  which  is 
dimly  discernible  through  the  dusk 
at  a  distance  of  some  five-and- 
twenty  yards.    The  'touch-down 
was  eflhcted  within  a  very  few  paces 
of  the  goal  itself,  and  with  such  a 
Mdker  as  the  captain,  who  is  hhn- 
self  taking  out  the  ball,  a  goal  is 
abnoet  a  foregone  conclusion.    To 
the  uninitiated  the  process  of  taking 
the  ball  out  after  a  'touch-down' 
seems  rather  complicated,  but  an  old 
hand  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  in 
the  least  difficult  of  accomplishment 
The  Barby  captain  brings  the  ball 
up  to  the  line,  just  inside  which  he 
makes  a  mark  with  his  heel,  and 
touches  it  with  the  ball    He  then, 
still  keeping  inside  the  line,  retiree  a 
pace  or  two  frcm  his  mark— for 
from  this  his  opponents  may  stretch 
out  and  '  maul '  him  if  they  can— 
and  kicks  the  ball  gently  off  his  toe 
into  the  hands  of  another '  white,' 
who  is  standing  just  outside  to  re- 
ceive it    This  man  instantly  makes 
a  marie  as  near  to.  goal  as  possible, 
only  just  in  time,  though,  for  two  or 
three  'stripes'  chaived  him  the  mo- 
ment the  ball  left  the  captain's  toe. 
From  this  last  mark  the  two  players 
proceed  straight  out  into  the  ground, 
and  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
line,  the  captain  makes  a  small  nick 
in  the  turf,  for  the  reception  of  the 
ball.  On  a  level  with  this  the  Barby 
players  stand  in  line,  Hillmorton  in 
like  manner  bemg  arrayed  at  their 
own  line  of  goal,  intently  watching 
the  holder  of  the  ball.    He  with  one 
knee  on  the  ground,  holds  it  just  off 
the  grass,  waiting  for  the  kicker's 
sign  before  grounding  it.    At  this 
moment  the  quarter  past  five  strikes, 
and  the  lockmg-up  bell  tolls  out  its 
warning  for  the  suspension  of  play. 
The  placer  grounds  the  ball  se- 
curely m  its  hole,  whence  it  rises 
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straight  and  siuely  from  the  cap- 
tain's kick  as  both  sides  charge  for- 
ward. An  unmistakable  ^mJ  is 
prated  by  Tociferoos  appIaoFe  from 
tlio  Bar  by  players ;  a  shout  of  '  no 
Elder  proclaims  that  the  match  is 
over  for  the  day,  and  sends  both 
players  and  spectators  to  refresh 
lx}th  the  outer  and  the  inner  man. 
And  Eo  ends  my  tale  of  a  Bagby 
Bigside. 

As  for  my  friend  and  myself,  after 
diBcussing  a  capital  dinner  at  the 
'Three  Horseshoes/  a  well-known 
Bugby  hoetelrie,  we  set  off  for  the 
station  on  our  return  to .  town. 
Whether  it  was  owins  to  the  dinner, 
or  the  change  from  the  warm  room 
into  the  keen  air  I  know  not,  but  as. 


snugly  ensconced  in  the  comer  of  a 
first-class  carnage,  I  was  whirled 
London-wards  through  the  dark- 
ness, visions  of  football  scenes  floated 
before  my  droway  eyes,  acd  I 
'  fought  the  battle  o'er  again.'  After 
a  splendid  run,  I  found  mvself 
'  tackled '  just  in  front  of  goal  by 
the  last '  back-player,'  and  do  what 
I  would  I  could  not  free  mjGelL 
Waxing  vigorous  in  my  efforts  to 
escape,  I  awoke,  and  lo!  Camden 
station  and  a  ticket  collector  shaldiig 
me  roughly  by  the  arm,  whilst  on 
the  floor  was  stretdied  my  friend  in 
a  state  of  blissful  nnconsciooanesB! 
By  that  time  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
cidl '  no  side '  and  a  hansom  cab. 
A.  G.  G. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  CHRISTMAS  GREETING. 
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THEN  ruddy  suns  in  russet  haze  expire, 
And  shortening  evenings  draw  us  round  the  fire ; 
When  felling  snowflakes  dull  the  sounds  without, 
And  hang  their  thick  white  curtains  all  about ; 
When  gloomy  days,  with  dawnings  dim  and  drear, 
And  chilly  nights,  proclaim  the  d3ring  year ; — 
Then  through  the  land  a  welcome  murmur  steals. 
And  this  glad  secret  the  glad  warmth  reveals — 
That  Christmas  comes,  our  troubles  to  assuage, 
With  snowy  brow— like  goodly,  kind  Old  Age ! 

TOL.  Zn.— OHBISTlfAS  NO.  B 


The  Ediior'i  Chritlnuu  Greeting. 

Yes !  once  again  with  holl/s  beadlets  bright. 
And  sacred  misletoe  of  berries  white, 
With  glossy  ivy-leaires  and  boughs  of  yew, 
Wall,  roof,  and  chimneypiece  we  deck  anew. 
Once  more  we  sing  with  gntitude  and  mirth 
'  Glory  to  God — goodwill  and  peace  on  earth !' 

m  m  m  m  m 

m  m  m  m  0 

Now,  pond'rous  packages,  of  wond'rous  weight 
And  Tast  dimensions,  are  a  common  freight ; 
Now,  heavy  hampers,  bound  for  every  part 
Of  merry  England  load  each  carrier's  cart ; 
And  oyster-barrels— endless  rows  to  scan  ! — 
The  waggon  load,  or  crowd  the  railway-van ; 
For  every  Briton  to  his  numerous  friends. 
At  Christmas,  some  remembrance  ever  sends. 

Our  Christmas  present  in  this  book  behold, 
Sent  tb  our  friends  and  lovers  manifold — 
Sent  to  the  Polar  silences  of  snow. 
Where  hampers  readi  not,  oysters  never  go ; 
To  east  and  west,  to  north  and  sondi, — where'er 
An  English  hesritCKkts,  to  do  and  dare, 
Where  amid  Afric  i—fc  the  lion  roac% 
Where  endless  wiotBr  nfliams  the  siletft  ^ores, 
Where  smiles  the  sea  round  coral-isldte  baght. 
Where  Brahma's  temples  sleep  in  gliMrang  light,- 
In  every  spot  where  England's  sons  wamf  roam. 
Our  welcome  page  shall  apeak  to  them-ef  iifnne ! 

Though  these  we  greet  upon  a  foreign  strand, 
We  seek  the  homesteads  of  our  native  land ; 
To  every  hearth,  where  love  and  kindness  dwell. 
Our  Christmas  greeting  do  we  mft  as  well ; 
In  lowly  homes,  in  grand  baronial  halls, 
We  sndle — ^with  holly  glistening  on  the  vralls, 
Shout — ^with  the  blazing  logs  that  crack  and  roar, 
Laugh—with  the  light  that  dances  on  the  floor. 
Speak — with  that  inner  voice  that  glads  the  soul, 
And  drop  a  blessing  in  the  flowing  bowL 

Then  pledge  us  deq>  I    And  when  the  toast  ye  drink, 
On  those,  who  labour  for  your  pastime,  think — ^ 
Think  of  each  busy  brain,  each  cunning  hand. 
That,  for  your  merriment,  these  pages  planned,—* 
A^hose  zeal  and  toil  have  aided  us  to  fling 
Our  welcome  wreath  before  the  Christmas  King  I 

'  God  bless  us  all !'— >twas  said  by  'Tiny  Tun'— 
In  bidding  you  good-4>ye,  well  copy  him  I 
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BIBY  OHKISTMASr  Ay.  how 
sweet  the  words  sound  when 
spoken  by  the  dear  lips  in  oar  own  eanz 
honse  at  home,  with  its  bright,  cheerral 
look,  and  its  cosy  looms  Sn  decorated 
with  evergreens,  and  great,  mddy, 
roaring  wood-fire  that  crackles  in  glee 
wheneTor  the  door  is  opened,  and  seems 
to  say  to  the  blustering  north  wind  that 
mshing  in  causes  all  this  excitement, 
'  Ck>Die  in,  come  in,  and  warm  yoniselC 
yon  poor  trembling  wind  with  the  ioe- 
stmck  breath ;  come  in  and  be  jolly  for 
onoe  in  a  way,  for  now  is  the  tune,  and 
this  is  the  plao&— this  happy,  joyful, 
cosy  Christmas  parlour  I' 

Ay,  ay,  Christmas  is  indeed  a  meny 
and  a  joyial  time  for  all  of  us  who  have 
eood  houses  over  our  heads,  and  good 
fires  to  keep  us  wann,  and  good  meat 
and  wine,  and  all  manner  of  comforts  to 
drive  away  all  nasty  thoughts  of  cold, 
and  hardship,  and  want ;  but,  oh !  how 
difierent  for  those  to  whom  it  comes  in 
misery,  pain,  and  sufTering;  to  wan- 
derers in  our  own  or  foreign  lands ;  to 
the  toil-worn  and  weather-beaten  mari- 
ners who  sail  the  wintiy  seas ;  and  to 
the  many  many  thousands  who  have 
none  to  wish  them  a  '  Merry  Christmas,' 
and  to  whom,  if  they  had,  the  words 
would  seem  to  be  but  mockery  and 
bitter  contempt 

Kany  a  merry  Christmas  have  I  seen, 
thank  Gk)d,  and  many  more  I  hope  to 
see ;  but  I  have  also  seen,  in  my  time, 
Christmas  that  was  spent  in  hunger  and 
thiret  and  killing  cold ;  Christmas  un- 
housed, under  a  burning  tit)pical  sun, 
that  mocked  all  efforts  to  avert  its 
deadly  strokes ;  Christmas  in  a  dreaiy 
hut  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  other 
human  beings,  when  anguish  and  horror 
and  dread  were  Ihe  only  guests ;  but 
saddest  of  all  was  a  Christmas  Eve  spent 
in  a  howling  tempest,  on  board  a  mighty 
but  storm-strained  ship,  endeavouring 
bv  the  light  of  a  closed  lantem  to  soothe 
the  last  agonies  of  a  dying  friend. 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  brief,  sad  tale, 
and  thus  urge  you  to  turn  aside  fi>r  a 
moment  in  your  career  of  pleasure,  and 
thank  your  Creator  for  your  present 
blessingB,  praying  at  the  same  time  for 
those  poor  suiSerers  whose  lot  it  Is  at 
this  holy  season  to  drudge  on  in  toil, 
and  care,  and  danger? 

Some  few  years  ago,  then,  it  was  my 
fortune  to  be  returning  home,  after  years 
of  hard  service  in  uidia,  on  board  a 
hired  sailing  transport,  that  carried  the 
head-quarters  of  my  own  gallant  regi- 
ment   On  the  morning  of  Christmaa 


Eve  I  was  for  orderly  duty,  and  so  had 
to  turn  out  at  six  aji.,  to  relieve  the 
officer  whose  watch  was  over  at  that 
hour,  and  came  up  on  the  poop  shivering 
and  growling,  and  in  anything  but  a 
festive  humour.  The  aspect  of  affidn 
on  deck  was  not  enlivening.  The  ship 
was  straining  under  single-reefed  top- 
sails, on  the  starboard  tack,  and  lying 
over  veiv  much  from  the  force  of  hau 
a  gale  of  wind  that  blew  from  the  S.S.E., 
accompanied  by  frequent  squalls  of  half- 
frozen  rain,  that  rendered  the  decks  so 
wet  and  greasy  tliat  walking  along  them 
was  attended  with  considerable  perQ« 
Two  men  were  at  the  wheel,  taldng 
their  orders  from  the  first  mate,  who^ 
clothed  from  top  to  toe  in  bright  yeUow 
waterproob  and  sou-wester  cap  to 
match— his  great  beard,  of  much  the 
same  colour,  dripping  with  wet— looked 
like  some  unknown  amphibious  animal, 
as  he  anxiously  peered  now  at  the  bin- 
nacle and  then,  in  the  fooe  of  the  driving 
sleet  hard  to  windward.  Small  groups 
of  the  watch  crouched  at  intervals  undEer 
the  shelter  of  the  weather  bulwarki,  or 
tramped  moodiljr  up  and  down  with 
that  peculiar  rolling  gait  that  is  essen- 
tial to  preserve  the  balanoe  in  the  pitch- 
ing and  rolling  of  a  ship  during  a  strong 
breeze.  Forward,  the  steward,  coo^ 
and  butcher  were  endeavouring  to  per- 
form their  respective  duties,  with  the 
assistance  of  such  volunteers  as  made  it 
a  point  to  stand  well  with  those  frmo- 
tionaries,  who  had  it  in  their  power  to 
occasionally  improve  their  favourites' 
rations  with  some  little  welcome  ad- 
dition. Everything  looked  damp,  un- 
comfortable, and  dreary,  and  I  thought 
with  a  shiver  of  the  oontrast  that  would 
be  afforded  if  I  were  suddenly  trans- 
ported to  my  own  snug  home  in  fiur 
England,  where^  I  well  knew,  all  would 
be  pleasant  gay>  cmd  comfortable  on 
this  morning,  no  matter  what  weatfaei: 
might  prevaiL 

Independently,  too,  of  the  immediate 
circumstances,  our  position  was  anything 
but  safe  and  assured.  The  good  ship 
'  Emperor  *  had  encountered  for  the  Isyi 
ten  days  uninterrupted  bad  weather, 
and  had  lost  many  spars  and  much  can- 
vas, which  she  oould  ill  spare ;  and,  in 
addition,  the  sky  had  been  so  very  thick 
and  cloudy  that  no  observation  had 
been  taken,  and  we  were  in  consequence 
in  the  utmost  anxiety  as  to  our  true 
position  on  the  chart  The 'Emperor' 
unfortunately  was  built  of  iron,  with  her 
lower  masts  and  heavier  spare  of  steelt 
which  had  suoh  an  effect  on  the  com* 
B  a 
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pasB  that  the  captain  and  his  mates 
were  always  mistaken  in  their  oompn- 
tation  of  our  whereabouts  by  the  dead 
reckoning.  The  last  obseryation  had 
placed  us  fifty  miles  south  of  Cape  St. 
Mary,  in  Madagascar,  and  it  was  now 
sunnised  that  we  must  be  running  too 
dose  to  be  comfortable  to  Gape  Lagullas, 
or  the  much-dreaded  Good  Hope. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  illness  on 
board,  for  the  constitutions  of  many, 
enfeebled  by  the  climate  of  India,  could 
not  stand  the  cold  and  hardship  tiiat  we 
now  experienced,  and  more  than  one 
hanmiock-endosed  body  had  been  slip- 
ped oyer  the  gangway,  while  the  storm 
Deat  in  Ihe  faooi,  and  unsteadied  the 
legs  of  sorrowing  comrades,  who  Ustened 
in  Ditier  grief  to  the  touching  words  of 
the  burial-service.  Altogether  our  an- 
ticipations of  Christmas  were  most 
gloomy,  and  as  the  *  rouse*  sounded, 
and  the  soldiers  came  tumbling  up  on 
deck,  I  could  mark  on  the  countenances 
of  most  a  saddened  and  hopeless  sort  of 
expression,  as  they  glanced  hurriedly  to 
windward,  and  perceiyed  that  as  yet 
there  was  but  little  chance  of  the 
weather  abating. 

For  myself  there  was  an  additional 
sorrow,  that  well-nigh  weighed  me 
down,  in  the  illness,  which  I  could  no 
longer  conceal  from  myself,  was  rapidly 
betfing  to  a  watery  g^ye  one  who  had 
been  to  me  a  companion  and  dose  friend 
during  many  a  trying  day.  Frank 
Malton  had  suffered  dreadfully  in  India 
from  constant  illness,  which  had  gra- 
dually culminated  in  rheumatic  fever, 
the  never-ceasing  paui  of  which  had 
quite  broken  him  down,  and  turned  the 
blue-black  hair  and  long  beard  to  iron- 
grey,  and  this  in  a  pow^fulyoung  man 
not  yet  eight-and-twenty.  The  medical 
board  at  Bombay  had  offered  to  send 
Frank  home  overland,  but  he  was  in 
audi  pain  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  pre- 
ferred to  come  with  us,  and  take  his 
diance  of  life  or  death  amongst  his 
trusted  comrades ;  and  I  thought  now, 
with  a  sharp  pang,  of  how  I  had  more 
or  less  inducea  him  to  adopt  this  course. 
For  the  last  week  or  so  he  had  been 
Tcry  much  worse,  the  cold  south-east 
gale  bringing  his  sufferings  to  a  dimax, 
and  Bieeett,  our  doctor,  hardly  ho{>ed 
that  the  poor  fellow  would  survive 
over  Christmas  Day. 

The  morning  wore  on,  and  by  break- 
fkst  time  the  decks  had  been  swept  after 
a  fashion,  and  the  shivering  women  and 
diildren  brought  up,  much  against 
their  will,  to  enable  the  men  to  clean 
thorough^  below,  and  roll  up  the  ham- 
mocks out  of  the  way.    At  ten  o*dock 


the  usual  parade  of  all  hands  was  held, 
and  the  men  were  drawn  up  in  two 
ranks  on  the  troop-deck,  holding  on  by 
long  ropes  that  ran  from  end  to  end, 
wmle  we  officers  and  the  doctor  stag- 
gered and  rolled  along  in  most  undig- 
nified fashion,  examining  moat  closely 
into  the  cleanliness  and  appearance  of 
every  man.  This  very  necessary  duty 
over,  I  had  a  short  time  to  myself,  and 
Went  down  to  poor  Malton's  cabin  for  a 
visit 

Sitting  against  the  door,  I  found 
Simpson,  file's  old  Scotch  servant, 
who,  in  answer  to  my  inquiriee,  only 
shook  his  head,  and  lookea  in  my  eyes 
with  a  hopeless  elanoe  as  he  rose  to 
admit  me.  Some  days  previously  I  had 
had  the  wooden  berth  in  the  cabin 
removed,  and  a  hammock  dung,  to 
afford  some  di^ht  relief  to  poor  Frank's 
torments,  and  m  this  he  now  lay,  only  a 
stranded  wreck  of  the  fine,  able  young 
fellow  he  had  once  been.  He  was  much 
exhausted,  and  very  low  from  the 
almost  total  want  of  deep,  and  the  con- 
stant pain,  to  which  every  roll  of  the 
ship  added.  He  seemed  to  be  dodng 
when  I  entered,  and  it  brought  the 
tears  to  my  eyes  to  see  the  pale  face 
seamed  and  wrinkled  &om  intense  suf- 
fering, and  with  the  grey  hair  and  beard 
and  sunken  eyes  of  apparently  a  Inan 
of  fifty. 

*  Is  that  you,  Sam?"  he  asked,  in  a 
feeble  voice,  as  I  turned  to  withdraw ; 
*don*t  g(\  old  man,  Fm  not  adeep— 
only  dozing,'  he  continued,  as  he  op^ied 
the  once  bright  eyes,  and  looked  up 
with,  oh,  sudi  a  sad,  longing  glance, 
while  one  poor,  thin,  and  wasted  hand 
crept  over  &e  coarse  canvas  of  the  ham- 
mock, and  took  mine  in  its  clammy, 
feeble  grasp.  '  I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
Sam,  l^fore  if  s  too  late— and  to  ask 
you — oh  1'  he  broke  off,  as  a  short  kick 
of  the  vessel,  as  die  suddenly  dipped  into 
a  laiger  sea  tlum  ordinary,  gave  him  a 
sharper  pang — *  to  adc  you  to  write  veiy 
carefully  to  mv  poor,  darling  mother 
when — ^when  aU  is  over.  I  can't  myself, 
you  know  ;*  this  with  a  sad  smile,  as  the 
idea  seemed  to  tickle  him ;  *  but  I  want 
so  to  tell  her,  Sam,  how  sony  I  am  for 
all  the  pain  and  trouble  I  have  given 
her,  and  to  beg  her  pardon.  Tve  been 
a  bad  son,  I  fear—*  bad  man— and  I 
deserve  all  this  and  more ;  but,  oh,  Sam  I 
if  I  could  only  live  a  little,  to  see  her 
once  more — and  my  darling  dsters— my 
darling  little  sisters ;  and  to  kiss  them, 
and  to  look  on  their  dear  foces  before  I 
die.*  And  the  poor  fellow  moaned  with 
ief  and  pain,  and  the  tears  gathered 

tiiie  large  black  eyes. 

I  soothed  him  as  well  as  I  ooold^ 


£^; 
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spoke  hopefully  of  his  getting  over  this 
attack — of  the  chance  of  the  weather 
breaking,  and  the  pleasant  sun  coming 
once  more  to  warm  and  cheer  him— of 
this  holy  Christmas  time,  when  all 
should  be  glad  in  the  gladness  of  the 
world  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and 
of  the  hope  and  trust  he  should  have  in 
his  mercy. 

•No,  no,  Sam,  ifs  no  use;  I  can't 
hope  for  life, — I  don't  A  man  knows 
when  he's  dying,  and  I  know  it  now. 
Ifs  not  that  that  knocks  me  up :  God 
knows  I  am  resigned  to  die,  hoping  in 
his  mercy.    Oh,  Sam,  it's  not  that  up- 


sets me ;  ifs  thinking  of  what  a  wicked 
wretch  I  have  been,  when  well  and 
strong,  and  of  home, — and—and  those  I 
can  never  see  any  more — my  poor 
mother,  my  poor  mother  V  and  the  weak 
Yoice  died  away  in  a  stifled  moan. 

•  There,  like  a  dear  fellow,  now,  don't 
excite  yourself,'  I  said  ;  *  you  know, 
Frank,  ifs  not  right,  and  we  must  hope 
and  be  patient,  even  if  the  worst  comes. 
And  your  mother,  Frank,  your  mother, 
you  know,  loves  you,  and  will  forgive 
any  little  wildness— there  was  nothing 
but  that,  and  we  are  all  liable  to  it — 
that  ever  you  gave  way  to.    I'm  sure 


yon  have  been  a  better  son,  a  better 
man  than  any  of  us  have  been,  and  I 
only  wish  I  was  a  quarter  as  good ;  but 
now  I  must  leave  you  for  a  liHle.' 

« Why  ?  Are  you  on  duty  ?  Ah,  I 
see  your  sash  on,  he  said,  as  he  noticed 
that  mark  of  the  orderly  officer.  *  Well, 
come  back  when  you  can ;  I  want  to  say 
lots  of  things  to  you,  and  send  some 
messages.  And  perhaps,'— this  with  a 
wistful  look — ^*and  perhaps  you  could 
read  me  some  prayers,  Sam,  if  you  don't 
mind  much.' 


'  Oh,  no  I  I  like  it  ^d  now  lie  as 
still  as  you  can  till  I  come  back:  I 
think  the  wind's  lessening  a  little.'  My 
mind  belied  me  as  I  uttered  this  hope 
when  leaving  the  cabin;  and,  indeed, 
'  on  mounting  to  the  poop  I  found  that, 
fieu*  from  lessening,  the  gale  was  un- 
doubtedly on  the  increase.  ~ 

1  had  but  time  for  one  anxious  look 
at  the  lowering,  threatening  horizon, 
when  the  bugle  summoned  me  to  the 
most  unpleasant  of  all  my  duties— super- 
intending the  issue  of  the  day's  rations 
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to  tiw  tnM|M.  Mflkiiig  the  twit  of  mj 
vmy  9kgkg  the  ■lippery  deck,  etingios 
to  the  rigging.  end<  d  ropet,  eukB,  and 
gn»--iiow  lolling  awmy  to  leewBid 
•moDgiit  the  surly,  eoowling  nldien; 
■nan  driren  amidst  a  group  of  women, 
iHm>  sal  coddling  their  children  for 
snitDal  vaiuith — saTing  myself  from 
Mling  down  the  gafiing  hsiefaways  in 
•n  almost  mincalous  maoner,  I  at  koeth 
gained  the  bnak  of  the  fo'ksUe,  mider 
which  the  butcher  and  his  mates  were 
holding  on,  and  waiting  my  arriral  to 
open  the  beef  and  pcfk  casks.  *6ooa,* 
was  my  bfief  onler,  as  I  secued  myself 
in  the  weather  rigging  of  the  foremast^ 
and  prepared  to  spetid  an  almost  in- 
tolerable hour  and  a  halt 

The  Tile  stench  that  emanatns  from 
a  cask  of  jnnk  or  posk,  when  the  top  is 
Ibit  knocked  off,  is  moat  €f«ipowenng» 
bnt  to-day,  somehow,  it  seemed  w<XBe 
ever,  and  many  of  the  orderlies 


» omte  sick,  as  they  staggered  away 
with  me  rations  of  their  mess  to  deposit 
them  in  the  eook^s  coppers.  The  men 
named  nnaeooatably  depressed,  and 
none  of  the  aly  jokes,  minor  witticians, 
or  larking  hmnoor,  with  which  the 
iarae  of  rationaon  a  fine  day  was  nsoally 
marked,  dij^layed  themseiTesb  while,  to 
make  matlen  more  uncomfortable,  every 
sow  and  then  the  vessel  shipped  a  huge 
'green  sea'  that  drenaned  us  all 
thoroughly,  besidea  washing  numbera 
off  their  legs  into  the  lee  8ciippei% 
whence  they  pieksd  themselves  up, 
sweating  savagely  at  the  hurts  and 
bruises  they  had  sustained. 

This  disgusting  duty  perfonned,  I 
had  to  descend  to  the  troop-deek,  and 
TiMt  the  hospital — ^inspect  eTery  hole 
and  oomer  amongst  the  men'a  tables 
and  hammockii,  to  insure  their  perfect 
deanlineas— visitthe  prison,and  women's 
ouarters  for  tiie  same  pnirose,  and  per- 
fonn  numberlea  other  unpleasant  dutien 
that  occupied  much  time. 

*How  do  you  find  Malton  to^y, 
Bissett  ?*  I  inquired,  meeting  the  doctor 
below. 

« Sinking  fast,  poor  fellow,'  he  an- 
swered; 'it*s  all  up  with  him,  I  fear. 
Indeed,  I  hardly  think  he*U  live  till 
night.' 

'  Good  Qod  I  Can  nothing  more  be 
done  for  him?*  said  I,  greatly  shooked ; 
for  my  mind  was  not  prepmd  for  so 
speedy  a  death ;  '  nothmg,  at  least,  to 
alleYiate  the  awful  pain  ?' 

*  No»  there's  nothing  more  to  do  for 
him.  And  the  pain  will  probably  be 
deadened  some  hours  before  he  goes  o£ 
— ^Kow,  stop  steady,  will  you?*  he  con* 
tinned,  as  ne  oooUy  slipped  a  lancet 
into  a  huge  swelling  in  the  jaw  of  a 


soldier,  who  howled  again  under  the 
operation. 

I  hastened  up,  intending  to  go  snd 
■ee  poor  Frank,  and  read  aome  prayes 
to  him  during  the  time  that  would  in- 
tervene before  the  men's  dinner  would 
demand  my  preaenoe.  Chi  the  poop, 
surrounded  by  our  colonel  and  aome 
other  ofSoers,  the  captain  stood,  with 
the  quadrant  in  his  hand,  with  vrhidi 
he  had  been  rainly  essaying  to  'take 
the  sun,'  and  loolong  very  mudi  dia- 
oompoeed  at  his  unavoidable  ignonnoe 
of  his  ship's  position  in  sucha  dangerous 


'  This  will  never  do,  Mr.  Chaplin,'  I 
heard  him  say  to  the  first  mate ;  '  tiie 
breeae  u  nqiidly  freshening  to  a  gale: 
Beet  go  about,  I  think,  eh  7* 

'Ay,  ay,  airP  answered  the  mate, 
'we'd  better.  The  ship  must  be  ruunqig 
does  on  to  Tjignllas  now  if  t^-dead 
reckoning—-'** 

'Damn  the  dead  reckoning,  air  I  what's 
the  use  of  dead  leekoning  in  an  inleEnal 
old  iron  pot  like  tius?--Oh,  Hr.  Dash' 
— turning  to  me—'  Tm  going  to  put  the 
Mf  ahoiut ;  please  get  your  watch  to 
thev  proper  places.' 

•G^thewatch!  All otfaen below T 
I  reared  frtxn  the  poop  zaiL  The  men 
instantly  obeyed. 

'Ran  for^Md,  Mr.  CShnfin,  and  see 
tiiese  lubben  handle  the  sheets  BDMitly, 
wiU  ye?'  aakl  the  captain. 

'  Ay,  ay,  sir,' replied  the  maie^  leaving 
the  poc^  and  making  his  way  to  the 
foot  of  the  fbremast,  whenoe  hie  voice 
presently  hoanely  beDowad,  'All  ready 
wardf 

'Beady aboutr  shouted  the  captsin, 
followed  bj,  *Hehn  a-lee  I— Tacka  and 
sheets  I— Mainsail,  haul  r  and  witii  two 
or  three  tremendous  kicks  that  shivered 
through  her  whole  framob  the  mighty 
ship  ob^ed  her  helm,  and  her  ssib 
seon  filling,  bounded  away  on  the  oppo- 
sits  tack. 

'  I  think  he's  off  his  head,  sir,' 
whispered  the  old  Scotch  eervant,  as  I 
entered  litalton's  cabin,  when  the  above 
job  was  concluded ;  '  he  screamed  dread- 
ful when  the  ship  tadnd,  and  he's 
been  mutteiing  ever  sinoe  about  his 
minnie.' 

'  Mammy,  dear  mammy,  FH  be  good 
if  vou'U  not  be**  out  "with  me.  I  will, 
indeed*  mammy ;  and  it  was  BosBy  that 
pulled  all  your  pretty  flowenl'  mut- 
tered the  poor  foUow's  plaintivei  weak 
iFoioe,  as  1  looked  into  the  hammodc 
wherein  he  swung*  lying  on  his  ba^ 
and  half  dreaming,  hiof  zaving.  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  disturb  him,  and 
sat  down  on  the  sea^^ies^  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  prayer-book,  to  find 
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BomeXtimg  suitable  to  lead  when  he 
should  desire  it  But  now  he  was  very 
quiet,  and  only  moaned  at  intervals,  or 
whispered  to  himself  of  things  that  had 
happened  long,  long  aao,  and  which 
seemed  prindpNulj  to  leter  to  his  home, 
and  his  mother  and  two  dear  sisters,  who 
were  noTer  more  to  see  that  manly 
Ihce. 

PMsenHy  I  was  summoned  to  Tisit 
the  men's  dinners,  and  to  superintend 
the  issue  of  the  grog  afterwards— always 
a  fertOe  source  of  dispute  and  grumbling 
^— and  I  got  quite  angry  over  the  sense- 
less complaints  the  men  made,  which 
sickened,  while  they  saddened  more  and 
more^  my  mind,  already  sinking  with 
sonrow  for  my  Mend. 

The  wind  had  now  increased  to  a 
regular  gale,  which  whistled  and  roared 
tlmmgh  the  straining  cordage  with  a 
weird,  unearthly  sound.  The  ship  was 
running  under  almost  bare  poles,  the 
fore  and  mizoi  top-sails,  close  reefed, 
being  the  only  oanyas  set ;  and  yet,  even 
With  this  small  show  of  sail,  she  lay 
oyer  so  much  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  X^ould  make  my 
way  along  the  doping  deck,  that  leant 
at  such  an  angle  towards  the  raging 
sea  that  I  momeniBrily  fieaied  we  should 
be  on  our  beam-ends.  Four  men  were 
now  stationed  at  the  wheel,  and  it  took 
all  their  strength  to  steer  the  ship. 
Most  of  the  crew  were  alofl;  furling  the 
main  top-sail,  which  flapped  and  flut- 
tered in  such  a  wild  manner  as  threatened 
to  jeric  the  hands  off  the  ice-cold  yard. 

In  the  cnd^,  to  which  I  presently 
descended  for  dhmer,  all  was  confiosion 
and  dismay.  Such  of  the  ladies  as  had 
courage  to  leaye  their  berths  were  crying 
and  wailing  with  frieht  and  encourag- 
ing; by  their  example^  the  poor  littto 
children  in  tiieir  terror.  My  brother- 
officers  were  cool  and  collected,  and  en- 
deayonred,  as  wdl  as  the  terrific  rolling 
and  pitohing  would  permit,  to  snatoh 
hasbr  Boraps  of  food.  Aboye  all  the 
howling  of  the  storm  ruled  supreme, 
interrupted  eyery  now  and  then  by  a 
yrild  scream  horn  forward,  and  the  con- 
stant and  dismal  groaning  of  the  pigs 
and  other  liye  stock,  who  added  uieir 
melancholy  noise  to  the  tonnoiL  Begu- 
lar  dinner  under  these  drcumstanoes 
was  impossible,  and  we  could  only 
hurriedly  swallow  such  morsels  as 
readiest  came  to  hand,  and  could  be 
most  quickly  disposed  of.  To  add  to 
the  dreariness  of  the  meal,  now  and 
a|;ain  i>oor  Malton's  yoice  sounded  from 
his  cabin,  in  entreaty,  in  expostulation, 
and  at  times  in  fierce  rage,  as  memories 
of  early  days  and  bvgcne  eyenii  swept 
oyer  hu  disordered  mm. 


When  this  misemble  attempt  at 
dinner  was  over,  I  sat  for  some  time  at 
the  cuddy  table,  discussing  with  some 
of  my  more  intimate  chums  our  present 
situation,  and  the  sad  end  to  which 
Frank  Malton  seemed  rapidly  hastmiing. 
He  was  an  immense  &yourito  with  our 
whole  mess,  and  there  was  hardly  one 
of  us  who  had  not  had  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  him  for  some  actual  seryioe 
rendered.  He  had  attached  himself  to 
all  by  tiie  simple  unselfishness  of  his 
character — a  quality  somewhat  zaie 
amongst  men  d  the  world— and  now 
that  he  was  going  from  us,  nought  but 
unmitigated  sorrow  preyailed.  To  me 
personally  he  was  yery  much  attached, 
and  had  at  one  time  saved  my  life  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own,  while  he  had 
at  all  times  displayed  an  affection  for 
and  confidence  in  me,  which  had  gained 
him  my  heartfelt  love.  Wild  he  had 
been,  as  which  of  us  had  not?  but 
never  to  any  great  extent ;  and  it  was 
the  thought  oi  some  youthful  follies 
and  trifiing  excesses  that  now  disturbed 
the  calmness  of  his  dying  horns.  Man- 
ftdly  had  he  atoned  for  these  early 
&ult8,  and  lone  before  this  grievous 
illness  had  made  him  ite  prey  he  had 
quite  repented  and  reformed  his  life, 
and  was  known  throughout  the  regi- 
ment for  a  sincere,  practical  Ghristian. 
This  dreadful  rheumatic  feyer--of  which 
the  constant,  never-dying  paui  cannot 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not 
seen  ite  ravages— had  attacked  him 
first  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  had 
soon  pulled  to  pieces  a  constitution 
already  sorely  tried  by  the  deadly 
climate  of  Central  India. 

*  He  is  asking  for  ye,  sir/  whispered 
Simpson,  as  he  rolled  against  me  in  a 
sudoen  lurch  of  the  ship.  « I  think  he's 
a  bit  easier,  and  donH  seem  in  such  pain 
like,'  continued  he,  as  X  rose  to  follow 
him;  *  maybe  he'U  come  round  afisr 
aU.'- 

*  No  hope,  Sunpson,'  I  sadly  replied, 
as  the  words  of  the  doctor  recurred  to 
my  memory;  and  the  tean  welled  up 
in  the  folthfol  servant's  eyes  ai  my  de- 
i^Muring  answer. 

*  Ah,  Sam,  dear  old  fellow  t  Tm  so 
glad  you're  come  ^-but  I  hope  you've 
had  your  dinner  ?* 

'Yes,  snoh  as  it  was,  with  all  this 
rolling,  and  tumbling,  and  smashing  of 
crockery,'  I  answered,  trying  to  be 
cheexful,  now  that  Frank  seemed 
stronger  and  better  than  when  I  had 
last  seen  him ;  'you're  not  in  snoh  pain 
as  you  were,  are  you  ?* 

*0h,  no;  not  in  such  pain:  that 
seems  to  be  dying  away,— and  I'll  soon 
follow  it    But  Tm  weaker.  Bam;  a 
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good  deal  maker.'  TbeD,  after  a  panae, 
during  which  he  seemed  to  rest  to  gain 
strength,  *  Will  yon  get  some  paper, 
Sam,  and  write  for  me  to  faome--to  my 
poor,  darling  mother?* 
.  I  soon  got  the  neeeswy  materials, 
and  wrote,  word  for  word  as  he  uttered 
them,  SQch  a  letter  of  tenderness  as  per- 
hapa  was  never  before  written.  A  letter 
fiiU  of  foye  and  devotion,  of  repentance 
and  sorrow  for  the  few  sins  <»  his  life 
that  had  caused  that  dear  mother  any 
pain,  of  hopes  that  soared  above  his 
coming  watery  ftaYe ;  hopes  of  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  for  her,  and  his  two 
darling  sist»s,  and  himself;  hopes  of  a 
htmr  meeting  in  that  other  joyM 
worM,  where  sin  entsreth  not;  and 
hopes  that  their  sorrow  for  him  would 
not  bear  them  down,  but  that  they 
woold  think  of  him  as  gone  to  the  ever- 
lasting abode  of  love  aind  eternal  inter- 
conrse  with  his  Oreator;  while  as  the 
ibeble  voice  dictated  the  last  words  tiie 
tempest  re^  and  howled  its  wont,  and 
the  dark  mght  came  down  in  its  fury 
and  wratib. 

The  fetter  oondnded,  poor  Frank 
tried  to  aign  it  himself;  but  was  quite 
unable  to  do  ao»  and  lay  back  in  the 
3Wingtn^  hammock  so  exhausted  that  I 
•feared  his  last  moments  had  oome.  I 
called  in  Simpson,  and  while  he  held 
hiin.up  as  well  as  he  could,  I  managed 
to '  get  a  little  champagne  down  nis 
throat,  which  appeared  to  revive  him 
oonalderably,  and  he  found  strength  to 
apeak,  and  begged  of  me  to  reaa  him 
some  prayers,-  or  one  of  the  psalms. 

But  now  it.  had  become  quite  dark, 
and  while  Simpson  was  gone  to  procure 
a  ligfat,:FiBnk  talked  to  me  in  a  low, 
sweet  voioe,  and  gave  me  minute  direo- 
tions  concerning  many  matters  to  be 
carried  out  after  his  death.  'And,  Sam, 
please  go  to  my  dear  old  home,  and  tell 
them  all  about  me  yourself.  I  could 
not  bear  them  to  think  that  I  died 
.alone  and  unhappy  in  this  wild  sea. 
Tell  mother  I  was  resigned*  and  died 
hoping  only,  in  my  Redeemer ;  and  give 
her^and  my  darlmg,  darling  sisters  my 
last  love.  And,  oh,  Sam  I  don't  forget 
'  me  when  Fm  gone  : — and  you'll  take 
care  of  old  .Carlo,  won't  you  ?*  This 
was  a  favourite  dog  which  he  was  bring- 
ing home.  'There,  there,  don't  cry, 
dear  old  boy,*  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
womanish  tenderness  and  soothing  Uiat 
I  may  never  forget;  'don't,  now;  it 
makes  me  so  sorry.  Ah,  it's  so  dark. 
IsitQiffht;yet?' 

I  tola  him  it  was,  and  that  Simpson 
had  gone  for  a  light 

'Poor  Simpson  I  he*s  as  foolish  as 
you  in  being  sorry  for  me ;  ^and  Tm  so 


happ^,'  he  added,  with  a  deep  aigfa  of 
weanneas,  as  he  leant  back,  while  I  told 
him  to  lie  still,  and  gave  him  a  little 
more  of  the  champagne.  FreBeaUj 
Simpson  returned  with  a  large  riiip*ji 
lantern,  which  gave  but  a  duQ,  y^ 
lowidi  light,  ana  made  eveiythiiig  in 
the  little  cabin  look  so  weird  and  anper- 
natural  that  the  honest  old  servant  was 
quite  overcome,  and  retired  to  coneeal 
his  teaiiL 

Then  I  opened  the  prayer-book  and 
read  such  portions  as  seemed  best 
adapted  to  the  ciienmstanoes;  read 
those  grand  words  that  teach  us  of  the 
vanity  and  instabililnr  of  this  weary  Kfe^ 
and  of  the  glory  and  consummated  tove 
of  that  to  come,  the  while  Frank 
braathed  heavily,  and  aa  cm 
wearied,  muttering;  'Trae^  trae,* 
those  passages  whidi  afleeted  him  i 
imtil  at  laSt  he  doaed  att,  and  all  was 
still  for  a  whtte.  Still,  in  UmA  dimwit 
cabin;  but  without  the  stonn  raged  and 
howled  through  the  rigging,  and  the 
good  ahip  strained  and  creaked  and 
kicked  so  desperately  nnda  tiie  heavy 
green  seas  tnat  strack  her  ever  and 
again,  that  I  feared  more  than  onoe. 
from  his  immobility,  that  poor  Vxwak 
was  dead.  Bat,  no;  occasionally  I 
oould  see  the  lips  move,  as  dreams  or 
ravings  of  his  home,  and  of  Indian  and 
his  lue  with  ns  for  years  past  dafled 
through  his  mind,  and  at  times  were 
attend. 

It  was  a  dread  scene  that  small  cahin, 
and  the  recollection  of  it  can  never  be 
eflkoed  from  my  memoiy.  I  seem  to 
see  it  now ;  the  four  white  walls  hoB^ 
round  with  aoooutrements  and  vnrione 
other  artides^here  a  red  coat  and  tnmh, 
there  his  sword  and  revolver,  sor- 
monnted  by  the  heavy  helmet,  a  hold-all, 
a  little  shelf  of  books,  and  tm  either 
side  of  the  small  lookmg-glass  that  over- 
hung the  washing-stand  two  photographa 
—one  of  his  mother,  and  tne  other  of 
two  foir  girls,  with  Frank's  own  sweety 
winning  smiley  that  showed  them  to  be 
his  sisters.  The  floor  was  lumbered  vnth 
bullock-trunks,  boxes,  boots,  and  &e 
great  sea-chest  on  which  I  sat,  whiles 
occupying  the  centre,  swung  vudently 
to  and.uo  the  hammooK  aoove  whose 
coarse  canvas  sides  was  visible  the  thin, 
handsome  face,  channelled  and  seamed 
with  the  de^  furrows  cut  by  constant 
pain,  and  affording  a  fearfol  relief  to 
the  long,  iron-grey  beard,  while  the 
snow-white,  traoBpatent  hands  plucked 
nervously  at  the  dotbes ;  and  over  all 
the  dull  glare  of  the  closed  lantern  shed 
a  yellow,  dismal,  ghsMly  light 

Looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  was 
nearly  eight   o'clock,  and   calling  in 
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Simpson,  who  wbb  sobbing  outside,  I 
told  him  to  call  me  or  Dr.  Bissett  if 
there  was  any  change,  and  went  out 
into  the  cuddy. 

The  lamp  swinging  over  the  caddy- 
table  gaTe  bat  a  dim  sombre  light,  and 
hardly  rendered  distmctly  visible  the 
&oes  of  oar  colonel  and  some  other 
officers,  who,  with  the  captain,  were 
anzioosly  studying  the  chart  The  &ce 
of  the  latter  bore  a  peculiarly  agitated 
expression,  and  it  was  evident  uat  he 
was  much  more  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  his  ship  than  he  chose  to  sav.  From 
ihe  cabin  doors  that  opened  off  the 
cuddy  many  a  poor  lady's  pallid  ikce 
peered  fearfdlly  out,  as  if  trying  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  our  alarming  situation ; 
but  on  bemg  noticed,  was  quickly  with- 
drawn. Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the 
ladies  was  admimble,  and  they  were 
quite  calm  and  collected  fioto,  bearing 
out  a  theory  I  had  long  since  formed, 
that  women,  when  &oe  to  face  with  real 
danger,  are  quite  as  courageous,  if  not 
more  so,  than  men. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  speculative 
theories,  and  as  I  followed  the  captain 
up  on  to  the  poop,  I  found  that,  unless 
prompt  action  was  taken,  or  an  imme- 
diate diminution  of  the  wind  occurred, 
a  feaiflol  catastrophe  must  ensue.  The 
gale  was  now  at  its  very  hiehest,  and 
the  ship  laboured  and  strained  fearfully, 
and  seemed  to  be  unable  to  rise  to  the 
tremendous  billows  that  ever  and  anon 
struck  and  swept  over  her  with  a  noise 
as  of  thunder. 

.  The  captain  was  in  a  dreadful  state. 
He  talkea  of  cutting  away  the  masts; 
but  when  he  remembered  that  they 
were  of  iron,  he  seemed  ouite  in  de- 
spair, and  at  his  wits' end.  What  a  fear- 
ful Ohristmas  Eve  it  was  I 

*  It  can*t  last,  sir,  it  can't  last  I  One 
of  those  coned  iron  masts  must  so  soon, 
and  tear  the  whole  side  out  of  the  ship, 
or  else  shell  founder  I'  he  bellowed  in 
my  ear,  as  we  stood  lashed  in  the  wea- 
ther mizen  rigging.  The  only  re- 
maining sail — ^ue  olose-reefed  fore-top- 
sail—now  split  with  an  appalling  oracl, 
and  was  in  a  moment  torn  into  a  thou- 
sand ^bbons;  and  just  then  the  mate 
sounded  eight  bells^  and,  firom  below, 
the  shrill,  uncertain  notes  of  'tattoo,' 
which  the  bugler  tried  to  blow,  were 
heard  even  through  the  awftil  din  of  the 
tempest 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  down,  but 
presently  I  found  myaeli  on  the  troop- 
deck,  and  hearing  fh>m  the  precise 
sergeant-major  that  all  was  'correct' 
below.  It  was  a  stranse  sight  that 
met  my  view  as  I  looked  down  the  long 
vista  of  the  'tween  decks.    Two  swing- 


ing lamps,  one  at  either  end,  only  suf- 
ficed to  dimly  shadow  f(»ih  the  forms  of 
the  men  who  were  standing,  sitting,  or 
rolling  about  the  deck,  and  of  those  who 
were  already  lying  in  their  hammocks, 
that  swun^  violently  with  every  bound 
of  the  mighty  ship.  Ooeasionallj  a 
shrill  cry  from  one  of  the  poor  little 
children,  or  a  low  moaning  wall  from  a 
frightened  woman  could  ^  heard,  but 
otherwise  all  were  quiet. 

I  hurried  back,  as  well  as  the  pitch- 
ing would  permit,  to  poor  Frank's  cabin, 
hardly  expecting  to  find  him  alive. 
Bat  he  was ;  awaitine  my  coming  with 
glaring  eyes,  that  abone  like  electric 
sparks  in  the  dinmess. 

*  Oh,  Sam  I  I  have  had  such  a  plea- 
sant dream,'  he  eagerly  said,  as  I 
entered  ;  *  and  fdl  uie  paui  is  quite 
gone,  and  I  feel  so  strong  I  Is  the  stdp 
quieter  ?  I  don't  feel  so  tossed  now,  or 
hear  the  wind  and  sea  so  much.' 

I  told  him,  God  pardon  me,  that  the 
gale  was  lessening. 

*Ah,  I'm  glad. — And  I  dreamt  of 
Christmas  Eve  at  home— six  years  ago. 
Isn't  this  Christmas,  Sam?' 

'Yes,  Frank,  dear;  think  of  Christ- 
mas, when  our  Bedeemer  was  bom  for 
us,'  I  whispered. 

'  Ay,  Christmas  Eve— Christmas  Eve 

— ^I  Imow,  I  know— and '    After  a 

pause,  during  which  he  muttered  to 
himself—'  On,  yes  I  we'll  be  so  happy, 
shan't  we  Bosy?  — Where's  Cany? 
Oh,  Iforffot;  gone  down  to  the  lodge 
with  mother;— and  Bosy,  whore's— oh, 
Sam,  is  it  yon?  I  thought  it  was 
mother.  Was  I  asleep,  Sam?'  And  so 
the  dear  fellow  rambled  on,  raving  and 
dreaming,  and  talking  of  home— always 
of  home.  He  spoke  most  of  Christmas 
—merry  Christinas,  as  he  called  it,  and 
talked  of  some  happy  scenes  that  had 
evidently  deeply  impressed  his  mind, 
and  which  had  oocuned  when  he  and  I 
were  last  at  his  dear  mother's  house, 
during  the  holy  season,  when  all  was 
mirth  and  joy  and  Christian  gladness 
with  us. 

It  broke  my  heart  to  hear  him. 

'Do  you  remember  Carry  and  yon,' 
he  continued,  '&lling  through  the 
ice  ?  and  how  ftmny  you  looked,  all  wet 
and  half-frozen,  and  mother  made  you 
go  home  and  dumge ;  and  it  was  cold, 
oh,  so  cold;— is  it  cold  now,  Carry? 
Let's  go  in  to  the  fire ;  I'm  so  odd  I'  and 
he  shivered  all  over. 

I  felt  his  feet— they  were  as  those  of 
a  corpse.  I  made  Simpson,  who  sat 
sobbing  and  crying  like  a  woman,  chafe 
them,  as  well  as  the  swinging  of  the 
hammock  would  permit,  and  leant  over 
to  whisper,  'Frank,  dear,  it's  indeed 
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GhriBhiiat-tune,  when  Christ  warn  bom 
to  Mtve  U0,— to  live,  and  die,  that  we 
might  be  redeemed.  Won't  yon  think 
of  thi:i,  Frank?* 

'  Yes,  yes ;  the  Sayioor  is  good— how 
good  to  me ;— and  at  chuch,  I  remon- 
ber,  it  was  written  np-— all  in  green 
things  and  red  benies^t  was  written 
— what  was  written,  mother  ?  I  forget 
— ^what — where— oh,  mother,  read  me 
that^^  Ah,  God  t'  he  screamed,  with 
a  most  nnesithly  yell,  as  the  ship 
seemed  to  jnmp  under  ns,  dashing  the 
lamp  to  pieces— and  a  tremendous  crash 
stopped  my  heart  Simpaon  and  I  were 
Hung  TiolentlT  forward,  snd  fell  right 
through  the  thin  door  into  the  cuddy. 
The  lights  were  all  extinguished.  The 
awftil  rash  of  raging  waters— the  mad 
howl  of  the  stonn— acreams  of  terror 
and  agony,  and  the  dreadful  clanging 
and  clatter  of  chains  and  iron  hammer^ 
ing  against  hollow  wood— made  the 
most  hellish  din  I  have  ever  heard.  I 
thought  the  last  hour  was  come. 

*  Uuids,  clear  the  wreck  for  ard !'  was 
bellowed  through  a  speaking-trumpet; 
and  recovering  somewhat,  I  got  up,  and, 
with  Simpson,  re-entered  the  cabm. 

Ko  sound  or  sign  of  life ;  and  the 
brow  feeling  oold  and  clammy  with  the 
dread  sweat  of  death. 

*  Try  and  get  a  Uffht,  Simpson ;  I  fear 
all's  over/  I  hurriedly  said,  as  I  rushed 
out  to  see  what,  if  any,  assistance  I  could 
render  on  deck. 

All  was  fearAil  uproar,  conftision, 
demoniacal  noise,  and   infernal  dark- 


'  Some  of  your  men  hurt,  I  fear,*  said 
the  first  mate,  staggerine  past  me  as  I 
stood  under  the  break  of  tne  poop. 

•What  is  it?    What  has  happened?* 

'  Fore-topmast  snapped  off  at  the  cap : 
thank  God  I  shell  ride  easier  now. 
But  get  some  of  your  men  up  to  help 
clear  away  the  wreck.' 

I  went  forward,  collecting  a  few  men 
•n  my  way.  The  mast  had  carried 
away,  and  come  down  on  the  deck, 
bringing  with  it  all  the  top  hamper- 
spars,  ri^^g,  and  all.  Pieroinff 
screams  mingled  with  the  dang^g  ana 
clattering  of  the  wreck,  and  I  found  that 
two  men  were  killed,  while  many  were 
severely  injured, — one  of  the  latter 
having  both  arms  broken  and  his  fikull 
cut  open.  I  set  such  men  as  I  could 
get  together  to  work,  under  orders  of 
Uie  mate,  and  helped  to  extricate  the 


wounded  men,  and  to  bear  them  bekw 
myselt 

On  reaching  the  hospital  we  laid 
them  in  the  bimks  by  the  doctor's  direc- 
tions, and  I  hurrieti  back  to  Malfan's 
cabin,  to  try  and  calm  the  bitter  agony 
of  my  mind  by  learning  if  he  yet  lived. 

Simpson  had  procmed  a  lights  and 
was  leaning  over  the  inanimatfi  body  of 
his  master.  *  Dead,  dead— quite  dead  P 
he  was  sobbing  to  himself  as  I  entered, 
and  I  tiiought  so  too  when  I  lodked  into 
the  hammock.    But  it  was  not  so. 

He  revived  again;  the  breath  was 
drawn  feebly,  the  eyes  opened  with  a 
great  eflfort;  wild  terror  was  depicted  in 
them  as  I  bent  down,  and  witii  ahoane, 
disoordant  scream  as  he  met  my  gaae, 
he  half  raised  himself,  and  cried  in 
stronff  aooents  of  awful  terror,  '  Blood ! 
Blood  r  while  the  bright,  Uack,  flaahing 
eyes  seemed  to  stand  out  of  their  sockets. 
I  looked  at  my  hands— felt  my  &ce— 
they  were  covered  with  the  blood  of  the 
wounded  I  had  helped  below. 

He  fell  back  exhausted.  ■Mother- 
mother  ;  kiss  me,  mother,*  came  plain- 
tively Uid  indistinctly  £^m  the  half- 
open  lipa.  Then,'Mother— pray— my 
Ood !— Savioa]>— meroy — *  and  the  voice 
rattled  in  the  throat  One  strong  sgooy 
of  every  muscle  and  nerve— and  all  wss 


The  honors  of  that  dread  Qhristmas 
Eve  ever  recur  to  me  at  this  holy  time» 
and  cause  me  to  bless  and  thank  heaven 
that  I  was  spared  on  that  awful  night ; 
spared  for  repentance  and  reparation  for 
sin,  and  that  I  was  not  cutoff  in  the  full 
ripeness  and  harvest  of  my  iniquity. 

The  gale  seemed  to  abate  after  the 
fore-topmast  went,  and  by  the  middle  of 
next  (Christmas)  day  the  wind  had 
greatly  gone  down,  and  the  sun  coming 
out,  an  observation  was  taken,  when  we 
found  ourselves  quite  dose  to  the  Obpe 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  were  riding  safely  at 
anchor  in  Table  Bay. 

Will  the  reader  pardon  me  if  I  have 
made  him  sad  by  my  melancholy  tale? 

Perhaps  he  will  when  he  considerB 
that  no  present  happiness  can  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed  without  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  pain  and  sufEering 
that  might  be  his  lot,  were  it  not  for 
the  care  and  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
who  has  Been  fit  in  Ids  wisdom  to  avert, 
for  the  present»  these  miseries. 
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THE  OHBISTMAS  BOSE. 

THOUGH  winter's  handa  lie  pale  upon  the  leayes 
And  winter's  whited  wands  on  all  the  boughs ; 
Though  all  the  hollj*s  stars  are  fikded  oat, 
And  wears  she  now  the  oorol  for  the  pearl ; 
Though  summer  lies  dead-oold  upon  ue  hills 
In  a  mist-shioud,  where  autumn  Drenthed  her  graTe; 
Wreath  jet  the  cup  of  life,  and  drink  to  love. 
String  yet  the  immortal  lyre,  and  sing  to  love- 
Since  love  of  mortals  and  immortal  love 
Are  twins  in  birth  as  sleep  and  death  are  twins — 
For  innocent  love  is  still  tiie  sweetest  flower 
That  grows  upon  the  thorny  bush  of  time ; 
For  youth— for  age,  the  flower  of  all  the  world. 
Life's  early  snowdrop  and  its  Christmas  rose. 

There  lived  a  man  who  held  a  fitncy  strange : 
He  was  too  rich,  he  deemed,  to  win  rich  lov& 
Those  of  his  rank,  the  maidens  of  the  shire, 
Had  a  strange  trick— or  much  his  whim  belied 
The  stately  daughters  of  those  Norman  lords— 
Of  looking,  not  at  him,  but  as  it  were, 
Straight  past  him,  to  his  acres  stretched  beyond ; 
As  though  he  were  a  shadow,  and  the  sun 
Showed  still  its  golden  best  where  he  was  not. 

With  this  fixed  thought  deep-rooted  in  his  mind. 

He  hit  at  length  upon  a  wild  device. 

He  took  two  orolum  children  by  the  hand. 

And  built  for  them  a  flower-crowned  lodge  beside 

The  entrance  to  his  avenue  of  limes. 

There  to  control  the  gate,  keep  watch  and  ward 

Each  day  as  he  upon  nis  mettled  steed 

Pmnoed  forth  to  take  his  pleasure  on  his  lands. 

The  little  maids  grew  up  in  beauty's  growth, 

With  a  wide  difference.    The  one  was  flushed 

As  roses  are  that  kiss  the  light  of  suns. 

And  wild  as  hedse-row  blooms  that  blow  and  shed 

All  in  a  day.    The  other  was  as  pale 

As  Ohristmas'  rose ;  but  gentleness  was  hers. 

And  sweetness,— and  she  wore  them  as  a  crown. 

Eadi  mam,  as  forth  the  lordly  rider  passed, 
Bed  Bose  rushed  out  with  saucy  skip,  and  curls 
Free-dancing  down  the  wind,  to  ope  the  gate. 
With  lifted,  gladdened  eye,  to  serve  his  need. 
And  take  for  guerdon  his  approving  smile. 
But  the  pale  Ohristmas  Bose  stood  By,  abashed. 
Nor  other  service  rendered  save  such  awe 
As  wearied  him  to  note. 

As  yean  drew  on. 
And  these  twin  ihiry  maids,  to  women  grown, 
Gave  promise  of  a  grace  for  some  glad  home, 
'Twas  time,  he  thought*  to  pluck  the  fiivoured  rose 
Which  for  his  coronal  he  meant  to  wear. 
But  how  to  choose  ?    Which  was  it  loved  him  best  ?- 
Or  was  it  gratitude  or  love  they  felt 
For  him  who  out  of  his  abundance  gave 
A  portion  to  the  orphans  at  his  gate? 

Had  he  no  liking,  then,  for  either  maid 
More  than  her  Mow  ?    True,  he  thought  he  had. 
His  own  All!  years  wore  yet  ^eir  rosy  Uoom, 
And  the  Bed  Bote  seemed  faizett  to  his  eye. 
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And  yet,  at  times  he  deemed— he  knew  not  why. 
The  whiter  Boie  was  richest  at  the  core. 
And,  when  its  spring-time  should  have  died  the  leaf^ 
The  paler  ilower  might  show  the  fairer  fruit 

Perohance,  as  thinking  thns,  he  watched  her  moie : 
Perchance  the  hidden  oeauty  of  a  soul. 
Like  hidden  gold  within  the  violef  s  eye^ 
Tempted  the  man  to  strive  to  lift  that  head 
That  drooped  beside  his  gate— a  sheltered  flower. 
Hencefortn  he  noticed  most  the  Christmas  Sose: 
But  for  his  courteous  speeches,  all  he  won 
Was  a  faint,  fleeting  bhuh— « light  like  mom 
Sends  thwart  the  snows  upon  the  orient  air. 

The  strangeness  of  the  sight  perplexed  him  much. — 
Why,  on  tnat  other  &ce  'twas  always  mom  I 
Bed  Bose  was  ever  blooming, — ^bloomed  for  aU. 
Then  stirred  the  thought  within  his  deeper  mind. 
Those  rosier  rays  were  but  an  Arctic  show, 
The  cold  hearts  northern  lights^  not  the  true  dawn 
Forerunner  of  that  glorious  East  of  love 
For  whose  faroad  beams  his  soul  was  all  a&irsL— 
The  Christmas  Bose  should  be  the  rose  for  him! 

But  yet— how  beautiful  the  full  red  flower ! 
Just  for  a  moment,  only  for  so  long. 
He  thought  *  the  franker  girl  may  *'  prove  as  true 
f  As  she  mat  hath  more  cunning  to  be  stiaoge." ' 

But  still  the  more  he  thoaght,  the  more  peq>lexed 
His  spirit  grew ;— till  eadi  fair  rose  alike 
Bore  thoKDS  for  him,  and  pricked  him  to  the  heart 

Out  of  his  doubt  at  length  he  found  a  way 
To  test  the  two.    He  spread  report  abroad 
That  he  was  sick :  must  breathe  a  softer  dime; 
Too  rough  these  English  winters  for  his  frame. 

He  bade  the  two  farewell.    The  Summer  Bose 
Drooped,  as  a  sudden  storm  had  weighed  its  bloomt 
And  in  a  shower  of  grief  fell  all  to  streams, 
And  helpless  sank  in  silence  by  the  gate. 
The  Christmas  Bose  looked  up  at  last ;  and  gaied 
With  seaxidbin^  inquest  in  that  guardian  faoe 
rNTeath  which  its  leaves  had  opened  one  bv  one. 
She  said  '  how  glad  she  was  timt  he  ebould  go  T— 

He  started. — Then  she  smiled,  and  smoothed  her  words, 

And  said  *  how  fuller  glad  her  mind  would  be 

To  know  him  healed— though  but  at  distance  know.' 

Then;  plucking  gentie  from  a  garden  stem 

A  fragrant  down-bowed  lily  of  the  vale. 

She  said—*  'Tis  littie,  but  the  gift  is  sweet,' 

And  gave  with  open  fru)e  and  grace  unguiled. 

He  did  not  take  her  hand ;  but  he  did  look 
Into  her  faoe. — ^There  was  no  blush  there  now; 
But  the  dead  paleness  of  a  great  alarm. 

To  other  lands  he  sailed.    And  there  he  died— 
Or  so  'twas  said.    The  HaU  was  hung  with  black. 
His  body,  it  was  told,  would  come  by  sea 
To  fill  a  gmve  within  his  native  land. 
The  grave  was  made— and  something  laid  therein. 
Few  weepers,  oo  it  seemed,  were  there  to  throw 
The  decent  veil  of  seeming  o'er  his  tomb. 
'Twas  clear  none  cared  for  him  or  for  hii  diut;—- 
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Death  had  but  sifted  it,  the  gold  remained : — 
He  might  have  left  it  on  the  thither  aide 
Of  the  great  deep;  what  cared  those  Koiman  maids? 
*  One  gone,  another  heir  would  oome,  and  one, 
'Twas  hoped,  more  ready  to  the  net  than  he  T 

One  eve— that  hour  when  through  the  wood-shade  gloom 
The  dwarf  Athenian  owl  goes  hooting  forth 
To  scare  the  milking-maids,  and  the  wan  moon 
Peers  on  the  fiilse  records  which  men  set  ap 
On  tombs,  and  laughs  with  secret  siddy  light 
To  note  how  few  are  constant  save  herself— 
On  such  an  eve,  the  twin  gate-keeping  maids 
Stole  forth  through  dewy  grass  to  hold  their  tiyst 
Among  the  graves  with  memories  fall-fed« 

The  solemn  hour  was  solemn  but  to  one. 

The  Red  Rose  danced  amonfi^  the  spangled  grayes 

Dew-beaded.    She  was  pranked  her  lovely  best : 

'  Who  ever  mw  a  ruddy  rose  in  black  ? 

Blue  dahlias  soaroe  were  stranger  I    Ko,  not  she. 

She  would  not  hearse  her  beauty  in  the  dark 

For  the  best  man  ifaat  ever  rode  to  death 

Upon  the  spur  of  a  despairing  heart. 

What  was  a  gfeenswara  made  £6i^-even  though  graves 

fihoold  msr  its  amoothness — save  for  meny  duioe  ?* 

go  forth  she  waltnd ;  and,  circling  fidry  rings, 

fioimd  all  the  tombs,  at  length  to  disfcanne  danoed. 

But  like  a  dew^nywed  snowdrop,  round  whose  pale 

Pore  bsad  tiiie  biacbened  ashes  have  been  jMleo, 

The  Ghristmas  Sose,  arrayed  in  memory's  robe. 

Bent  o'er  the  grave  which  held  the  all  she  knew 

Of  good  and  graoioDB  in  the  now  blank  world. 

WfaUfi  thus  she  leaned,  one  straying  fhrcfugh  the  ground — 

Twas  he,  the  living  lord  of  those  mir  landis — 

Jftet  &r  off  her  who  danced  among  the  tombs. 

He  locked^and  sighed.    Then  rose  his  smothered  ciy : 

'*  Biatanoe  hath  distanced  love !    Bed  Boae,  farewell ! 

A  loDg  fuewell  to  vanity  and  thee  f 

Then,  drawing  nigh  unto  his  own  grave-ode, 
He  stood  in  sueoce,  like  a  spirit  come 
To  vint  when  its  soulless  ashes  lay. 
'Vhere,  rainng  up  her  constant  head  in  tean. 
And  thinking  'twas  his  soul  come  back  to  her. 
The  Chriatmaa  Bose  beheld  him  where  ha  stood: 
And,  seeing  how  her  thought  took  instant  shape, 
Her  glad,  sweet  face  she  turned  to  him,  and  spoke. 

'Ilmew  that  thou  wouldat  come  iwain  to  me, 
Or  I  had  gone  to  thee  ere  this glaahonr. 
In  dreams  thou  camest  often ;  nom  thou  ocm'st 
Clothed  in  thy  likeness,  dearer  than  a  dream: 
For  now  I  know  ray  wish  will  bring  tiiee  back, 
ThoD^  nefver  wish  would  bring  my  dream  agaio^ — 
Ah  I  move  not  finom  me :  bide  a  little  space, 
Ths(t  I  may  ten  thee  an  mgr  gsateAd  heart— 
Xet  come  not  nearcr  eifiier:  we  are  fiur 
As  earth  and  heaven,  wlnidi  mingle  but  in  tssn; 
And  I  should  vreep  Id  ioodh  thee,  and  the  rain 
Ctf  hesny  tean  would  idiioBd  thee  fiom  Ji|7  «i|^r 


What  mortal  mm  but  Imd  oonfeasea  Inslupe? 

What  spirit  but  had  raised  that  drooping  flower 
That  shed  its  wealth  of  sweetnesB  on  a  grave  ?— 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  ROSE. 


The  ChrUimoi  Itj$e. 

The  sadden,  sweet  conTiction  of  her  trnth 

Rushed  on  his  heart ;  and,  \nth  one  forward  bound. 

He  sprang,  and  clasped  that  blossom  to  hitf  breast 

Fair  in  his  i)rincely  halU,  his  Christmas  Bose 

Bloomed  *roidst  the  ivies :  with  each  Christmas-tide 

Fairer  and  fairer ;  till  his  wonder  woke 

How  any  flower  so  &ir  could  fairer  grow. 

The  doar-eyed  mistletoe  was  dun  b^ide 

The  gladdened  radiance  of  his  Christmas  Rose. 

The  red-lipped  hollies  laughed  with  ruddier  light 

To  meet  the  glancing  of  the  leaping  flame. 

But  she  was  like  the  flower  whose  name  she  bore. 

Which  types  to  mortal  man  the  soul  of  love ; 

Which  sbmes  where  all  is  dark,  makes  white  the  graye. 

And,  with  the  snows  around  it,  owns  its  lord. 

And  blooms  beneath  the  heaven  of  his  smile. 

Eleavoba  L.  Hkbtbt. 
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AN  ACTOE'S  HOLIDAY. 


THE  stage  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
was  in  a  state  of  'most  admired 
disorder.'  Carpenters  were  at  work  in 
groups,  whilst  others  were  banling  up  or 
lowering  down  pieces  of  scenery  to  and 
from  the  paintmg-room  above.  Here 
and  there  traps  in  the  stage  were  open, 
and  the  master  carpenter  carefully  su- 
perintending their  *  working,*  and  on 
w}iich  depended  the  successful  *  trans- 
formiition  of  the  tricks  which  were  to 
astonish  the  holiday  folk.    On  one  side 


of  the  stage  a  file  of  seedy-looking  men 
of  all  ages  were  being  drilled  into  some 
extravagant  actions  which  only  acquired 
their  full  meaning  wlien  the  *  property 
man'  and  the 'wardrobe  keeper*  had 
dothed  them  with  grotesque  heads  and 
'demon*  habiliments.  On  the  other 
side  a  number  of  girls  in  their  street 
attire  and  muddy  boots  were  simulating 
the  graceful  attitude  of  '  fiuries ;'  but 
wanting  the  aooessoiies  of  wings  and 
wands  and  gauze-bespangled  skirts^  were 


sadly  of '  the  earth,  earthy.'  Two  men 
in  canvas  suits  and  dancing  slippera 
were  evidently  rehearsing  certain  pan- 
tomimic effects,  which  to  an  uninitiated 
person  api>eared  to  be  without  meaning, 
but  would,  when  fully  exhibited  by 
*  merry  clown '  and  pantaloon  set  the 
house  in  a  roar  as  they  had  done  '  time 
out  of  mind.' 

Presently  the  prompter's  voice  was 
heard  shouting,  ' Clear  1  everybody!' 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  carpenters,  supers, 
ballet,  and  pantomimisto   had   disap- 


peared, leaving  the  stage  firee  for  a  fuD 
rehearsal  of  the  Grand  Kew  Christmn* 
Pantomime.  The  prompter's  table  was 
then  placed  at  one  comer  of  the  stage, 
and  two  or  three  arm-chairs  for  theoon- 
coctor  of  the  pantomime,-  the  stage, 
director,  and  the  manager  himselt 

As  soon  as  the  latter  important  gen- 
tleman presented  himself  upon  the 
stage,  mi,  ^ossiter,  a  rising  young 
actor,  approached  him  finom  one  of  the 
wings  and  saluted  the  potentate  TSiy 
respectfolly. 


An  Adar*$  Holiday. 
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'Good  morning,  BoBsiter.  You're 
not  in  the  opening  of  the  pftntomime  are 
yon  ?'  afikea  the  manager,  with  a  smile. 

*  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  not,  sir/  re- 
plied the  actor. 

'  Kor  in  the  opera  ?' 

'No,  sir;  I  am  unfortnnately  asso- 
ciated with  the  peacock,  being  only 
made  to  be  looked  at  and  admired,*  re- 
plied the  actor. 

*  Well,  that's  cool,'  said  the  manager, 
langhing.  '  I'll  put  it  in  the  bills  some 
day.  But  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? 
— r  m  busy.' 

'  I  want  permission  to  relieye  the 
treasury  of  my  salary  for  a  month.  I 
want  a  month  s  leave  of  absence,  sir.' 

'  **  I  shall  remember  that  your  grace 
was  bountiful."    Take  it;  and  if  yon 

can   persuade  B and  C and 

half  a  dozen  others  to  follow  your  ex- 
ample, I  promise  you  my  consent  till 
the  Ghnstmas  holidays  are  over.  Where 
are  you  going  ? 

•To  my  native  village,'  replied  the 
actor  with  a  stage  voice,  '  which  I  have 
not  beheld  for  ten  long  years,  my  lord. 
I  shall  then  go  on  to  Cardiff,  where  I 
can  get  a  fortnight's  engagement  to  pay 
expenses * 

•Cardiff!  Why.  what  on  earth!— 
well,  be  off — Barrymore's  ready  to 
begin.' 

Mr.  Bossiter  shook  hands  with  the 
manager  and  took  his  leave,  and  we 
will  do  the  same,  having  notliing  more 
to  do  with  the  rehearsal  of  the  Grand 
Christmas  Pantomime  of  1848. 

The  village  inn  of  Craysford  was 
called  *  Tlie  Three  Horseshoes,'  as  it 
had  been  held  for  many  years  by  the 
fiunily  of  the  Welders,  who  oombined 
the  business  of  blacksmith  with  that  of 
publican.  Craysford  was  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  and  mi^ht  have  been  alto- 
geUier  overlooked  by  the  Ordnance  sur- 
veyors had  not  the  Cardiff  coach  passed 
through  it — ^not  without  pulling  up, 
however,— as  the  Welders  nad  the  art 
of  brewing  such  fine  stingo,  that  no 
coachman  who  cared  for  tlie  comfort  of 
his  passengers,  inside  and  out,  would 
have  allowed  them  to  have  passed 
•The  Thi^  Horseshoes'  in  ignorance  of 
its  excellent  brewage.  Especially  in 
winter  time,  when  the  frosty  air  or  the 
chilling  rain  and  snow  set  coats  and 
wrappers  an4  straw  at  defiance.  Then,  a 
ghuBS—perhaps  two— of  Welder's  XXX 
was  a  real  blessing  to  travellers,  and 
sent  a  genial  glow  through  their 
shivering  bodies,  from  the  tips  of  their 
toes  to  the  crown  of  their  heads.  Th  ere 
is  no  such  ide  brewed  now-a-days,  to 
our  knowledge,  if  wo  except  the  brewage 
of  Arundel,  produced  by  that  most  suo- 


cessful   of    pisoicultivafors   Mr.  Con- 
stable. 

It  is  a  day  before  Christmas  Eve  that 
we  make  our  acquaintance  with  •  The 
Three  Horseshoes'  and  its  host  and 
hostesSb 

John  Welder  was  sitting  at  a  fable  in 
the  best  parlour,  and  poring  thought- 
fully over  his  account  oooks,  occasion- 
ally referring  to  a  letter  whose  perusal 
afforded  him  no  satisfaction.  John  was 
an  industrious  man,  and  farmed  some 
sixty  acres  of  land  to  fill  up  his  time 
when  the  forge  was  idle.  He  had  had  ill 
luck  with  his  farming,  and  during  the 
last  three  years,  owing  to  two  bad  har- 
vests and  a  sort  of  murrain  among  his 
cattle,  had  got  sadly  in  arrear  with  his 
rent.  He  was  scoring  up  his  worldly 
possessions,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
means  to  pay  off  the  demands  of  the 
new  owner  of  *  The  Three  Hoiteshoes,' 
thef  forge,  and  bit  of  land.  Had  his  old 
landlora  been  alive,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty,  but  he  had  died  two 
years  ago,  and  his  heir  knew  nothing  of 
Craysford  nor  of  John  Welder,  and 
naturally,  therefore,  looked  to  be  paid 
his  dues. 

Mrs.  Welder  was  sticking  hits  of  holly 
about  the  room,  occasionally  pausing  in 
her  task  to  cast  a  sweet,  sorrowftil  look 
at  her  husband  John.  Mary  Welder's 
&oe  was  a  pretty  one  at  all  times — 
pretty  when  she  smiled  her  thanks  to 
the  passengers  of  the  coach ;  pretty  as 
she  smiled  the  pleasure  she  felt  when 
John  came  in  hot  from  tho  forge  or  cold 
from  the  field ;  very  pretty  indeed  when 
she  held  up  their  rosy,  Chubby  boy  to 
his  father^B  lips ;  but  prettiest  by  fax  now, 
we  think,  when  her  lace  was  full  of  love 
and  sorrow  for  her  perplexed  husband. 

John  had  marriea  Mary  out  of  pure, 
honest  love,  and  her  love  was  all  the 
dowiy  she  had  to  bring  him.  It  might 
have  been  otherwise  haid  certain  strange 
events  not  happened. 

Mary's  father  was  a  man  of  substance 
when  she  was  bom.  He  was  a  yeoman 
farmer,  and  had  a  hundred  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  county  of  his  own  and 
rented  twice  as  much  more.  He  was  a 
man  to  be  envied,  many  thought,  for 
his  wife  was  all  a  good  housewife  should 
be,  and  Green  Tree  Place  was  a  home 
indeed. 

Thomas  Sharpe— that  was  his  name 
— was  the  best  of  neighbours,  ever 
ready  to  help  a  friend  or  an  honest 
man.  Indeed  some  thought  that  Thomas 
Sharpe  was  not  always  discreet  in  that 
respect;  and  he  would  have  acted  more 
wiMly  had  he  kept  his  old  bureau 
locked  at  times  instead  of  opening  it, 
to  lend  some  of  the  bright  guineas  he 
0  a 
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kepi  hoanled  there.  This  boarding  waa 
a  peculiarity  of  his,  as  he  distnusted  all 
banks,  except  the  Bonk  of  England,  his 
father  haying  lost  money  by  one  and 
been  nearly  ruined  before  he  came  to 
live  at  GrsLysfotd ;  and  in  consequence, 
the  elder  Sharpe  had  almost  exacted  a 
promise  from  his  son  that  he  would  never 
place  his  earnings  in  another's  keep- 

'  Put  it  into  dirt,  as  I  haye  done  of 
late,  lad,  and  not  into  bankers'  boxes 
as  I  did,  like  a  fool,  in  afore  time. 
Good  land  can't  ran  away  but  bankers 
can,'  were  almost  the  last  words  spoken 
by  Thomas  Sharpe's  &ther.  So  there 
were  always  guineas  to  be  liad  at  Oreen 
Tree  Place,  and  John  Welder's  &ther 
had  boROwed  more  than  a  hundred  of 
them. 

But  a  great  sorrow  came  upon  Thomas 
Sharpo— one  of  the  greatest  which 
oould  haye  come  to  him.  His  wife  died 
suddenly  whilst  they  were  making 
merry  on  little  Hair's  tenth  birthday. 
The  circumstance  of  her  death  seemed 
to  intensi^  his  grief  at  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  and  how  dearly  he  had  loyed  her 
none  could  know  but  himself.  His 
friends  tried  hard  to  .console  him,  but 
in  yain.  Everything' about  the  place 
reminded  him  of  her,  and  he  rather  en- 
couraged his  sorrow  than  fought  with  it 
manfully  and  with  the  Christian  belief 
that  death  was  but  the  gate  to  life.  He 
seemed  to  reject  the  conviction  (as 
Longfellow  has  beautifully  expreaoed 
it)-that 

*Dii8t  to  dusi  reCamlng; 
Wu  not  spoken  of  the  khiL' 

During  the  next  two  years  he  fell  into 
such  a  state  of  despondency  that  his 
neighbours  were  scareely  surprised 
when  they  heard  that  Thomas  Sharpe's 
land  was  to  be  sold,  and  that  his  hoM- 
ingwas  open  to  another  tenant. 

The  land  sold  well,  it  was  said,  and 
people  who  knew  Thomas  Sharpe's  pe- 
culiar mistrast  of  a  bank,  wondered 
what  he  would  do  with  his  money.  If 
any  one  oould  have  answered  that 
question  it  would  have  been  Phillip 
FuUen,  his  bailiff,  as  he  had  always 
been  treated  more  like  a  brother  than  a 
servant  They  had  been  boys  together, 
and  Thomas  Sharpe  hod  taught  Phillip 
to  read  and  write  and  keep  accounts, 
besides  imparting  to  him  all  the  know- 
ledge he  himselfJiad  gained  from  read- 
ing. Phillip  Pullen,  as  time  went  on, 
became  Master  8har]3e's  bailiff,  and  if 
any  man  knew  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  purchase  money  of  the  hundred 
acres  ana  the  gear  of  the  fbrm  it  was 
Phillip  PttUcn. 


The  baililF  was  as  silent  as  his  i 
ter,  who  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  about 
Craysford  to  consult,  and  his  fiftther  had 
never  kept  up  any  communication  with 
those  who  had  perhaps,  turned  to  liim 
the  cold  slioulder,  when  his  early  loss 
had  nigh  ruined  him.  So  Thomaa  had 
only  his  daughter  llanr  to  care  for,  and 
she  had  been  placed  with  old  John 
Welder's  sister,  who  had  been  lier  nurse 
at  Oreen  Tree  Place.  Becky  Welder 
loved  her  darling  charse  with  ahnost 
the  fondneas  of  a  mother,  and  this 
Thomas  Shatpe  knew,  and  so  entrusted 
his  most  precious  treasure  to  her  now 
that  his  child  was  motherless,  whilst  he 
took  [up  his  quarters  at  'The  Three 
Horseshoes.' 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  for  a 
short  time  and  until  one  day  when  Mr. 
Sharpe  and  his  bailiff  PhilUp  got  ooi- 
side  of  the  Oardiif  coach,  without  any 
previous  notice  to  any  one  of  their  in- 
tention to  take  a  journey.  From  that 
journey  neither  returned  for  years ;  but 
as  their  stoiy,  and  how  Mary  Sharpe 
came  to  be  the  wife  of  John  Welder, 
will  have  to  be  told  to  Mr.  Boesiter  we 
leave  them  for  the  present 

Toor  John  Welder  could  not  see  a 
way  out  of  his  difficulties,  so  he  laid  his 
head  upon  his  folded  anna  resting^  on 
the  table.  This  was  more  than  his  wife 
oould  bear  to  look  upon,  therefore  ahe 
came  down  fk>m  the  chair  on  which  she 
was  standing,  at  the  same  time  drop- 
ping the  holly  twigs  from  her  band. 
She  knelt  down  beside  her  husband  and 
threw  her  arm  around  his  neck. 

'  My  poor  dear  boy,'  she  said,  with 
great  effert  keeping  back  her  tean» 
'  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  meet  oar 
troubles.  We  must  be  braver  than 
this.  Gome,  love,  tell  your  silly  little 
wife  how  our  affiUrs  stand,  and  perhi^ 
she  may  be  of  help.  We  women  are 
very  clever  sometimes.' 

'  There's  not  enough  to  pay  mora 
than  half  we  owe.' 

*  Haifa  something,'  said  Mary  oidte 
cheerfully,  though  her  tean  ooukl  be 
restrained  no  longer.  'Perhaps  oar 
landlord  will  take  that  and  wait. 

*  Bead  that  letter  again,'  said  Joiin 
despondingl^.  'There^  not  aVord  of 
hope  for  us  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
He  knows  nothing  of  us^cares  noting 
for  us.  No  doubt  he  believes  I  am  hwn- 
buggmg  him,  or  that  I'm  a  laxy,  drunken 
fellow  that  would  not  pay  if  I  oonld.' 

'Well,  we  can  undeceive  him  as  to 

that'  repHodMary.  'The  rector  would 

write  to  him,  I  om  sure^  and  say  what 

,  an  honest  sober,  hardworking  man  yon 

are,  John.' 
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'  True,  the  leotor  would  do  that  I've 
no  doubt,  but- * 

*  There  you  see— there's  one  of  your 
fears  got  rid  of;  so,  pluck  up  a  spirit 
and  go  at  once  to  the  rectory.' 

'  But  that  won't  pay  the  mon^,  and 
this  letter  says  pay  or  turn  out.  I  neyer 
could  hold  up  my  head  here,  if  I  were 
to  be  sold  up——' 

'  Now  that's  not  talking  bravely, 
John,'  said  Mary,  *  even  if  the  worst 
were  to  come.  We  have  neither  been 
wasteful  nor  idle,  but  it  has  pleased  Qod 
to  send  us  losses  and  trials,  and  it  may 
please  him  also  to  help  us  in  our  trouble 
aud  affliction.  To  doubt  that  is  to 
sin/ 

*  It  may  be  so,'  replied  John  rising  up 
and  kissing  his  wife's  pretty  hopeful 
face. 

*  Try  and  think  it  toOl  be  so.' 

*  I  will :  I'll  go  at  once  to  the  rectory 
and  try  to  think  it  will  be  as  you  say, 
Mary/ 

Mary  brought  him  his  hat  and  coat. 

*  But  the  coach  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes,'  said  John,  not  half  liking  his 
mission. 

'I  can  attend  to  the  coach— I  always 
do  in  harvest  time,  and  it's  not  likely  to 
be  much  loaded  this  fVosty  day.' 

So  John  Welder  did  as  he  was  re- 
quested to  do,  and  with  a  very  heavy 
heart  went  to  get  his  good  oharacter 
certified  at  the  rectory. 

When  he  was  gone  Manr  sat  down 
and  had  one  little  cry  before  she  re- 
sumed garnishing  her  room  in  honour 
of  the  coming  Ohristmas  time. 

She  had  scarcely  finished  gathering 
up  the  stray  sprigs  and  putting  away 
the  nasty  account  books  when  the  merry 
notes  of  the  guard's  horn  proclaimed 
the  approach  of  the  Cardiff  True  Blue. 
When  it  pulled  up  at  *  The  Three  Horse- 
shoes,' Marv  saw  that  she  had  conjeo- 
tured  rightly,  and  that  there  were  only 
two  'outs'  and  a  solitary  'in'  left  of 
the  load  brought  out  of  London.  The 
itwf,  however,  was  piled  with  oyster 
barrels  and  small  baskets,  indicative 
of  friendly  remembrances  of  country 
cousins,  and  two  large  trunks  studded 
with  brass  nails. 

'A  light  load  to-day,  Mr.  Cantor,' 
said  Mary  addressing  the  coachman  as 
he  entered  the  little  bar  parlour  for  the 
customary  elaaa  of  ale,  though  how  he 
was  to  drink  it,  enveloped  as  he  was  in 
shawls  and  silk  handkerchiefs^  seemed 
somewhat  of  a  mystery. 

*  Yes,  my  dear,'  replied  Mr.  Cantor, 
using  the  privilege  of  the  road  and 
murmuring  from  the  depths  of  his 
wrappers ; '  but  we're  booked  full  in  and 
out  to-morrow.     I've  brought  you  a 


gent,  however,  who  talks  of  stopping 
the  week.' 

*  Not  a  Londonef  I  hope,'  said  Mary : 
'  they  are  so  fidgety  and  {Mtrticular.' 

*  This  is  a  very  pleasant  gent — quite 
free  and  easy.  He  has  talked  all  the 
way  down — ^full  of  anecdotes— chock 
full.' 

It  was  Mr.  Kossiter  of  whom  the  coach- 
man spoke  thus  favourably,  and  who, 
having  seen  his  two  large  trunks  safely 
landed  now,  came  in  to  inquire  if  he  could 
be  accommodated  with  bedand  board.  He 
was  answered  affirmatively,  and  as  soon 
as  the  guard  and  the  other  outside  had 
been  refreshed,  and  both  guardians  of 
the  coach  had  been  satisfactorily  tipped 
by  Mr.  Boesiter,  and  the  True  Blue  got 
under  weigh  again,  Mrs.  Welder  led  her 
guest  into  the  best  parlour. 

'  Well  this  is  jolly !'  exclaimed  the 
actor.  '  Quite  "a  set, '  I  declare.  Real 
holly!  real  fire  I  real— no— no  mistle- 
toe.' 

'  No,  sir,'  replied  Mrs.  Welder,  smil- 
ing, *  that  would  hardly  do  in  a  puhllo- 
house.' 

*  Perhaps  not,  if  you  are  the  waiting* 
maid,'  said  Bossiter,  saucily. 

*  I'm  the  landlady,  sir,'  observed  Mrs. 
Welder,  rather  staidly. 

'  I  b^  pardon  I'm  sure,'  said  Bossiter 
quite  politely.  '  I  ought  to  have  been 
sure  of  that.  My  bedroom,  I  think,  is 
over  this,  is  it  not?' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  replied  Mary,  rather  won- 
dering how  a  stianger  could  have  known 
thai 

'  Then  be  good  enough  to  let  one  of 
your  Cyclops  yonder  teke  my  two 
boxes  upstairs,  as  I  hope  to  be  your 
guest  for  nine  or  ten  days,'  said  Bossi- 
ter, smilinff. 

'  We  will  trv  and  make  you  oomfort- 
able,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Welder,  smiling  also. 

'  And  now,  if  you  please,  I'll  have 
some  bread  and  cheese — I  hate  tea,' — 
and  as  Mrs.  Welder  was  going  he  added 
— •  with  some  of  the  old  stingo,  Mary  !' 

Mrs.  Welder  fiiirly  jumped  when  she 
heard  herself  addre^ed  by  her  Chnstian 
name,  and  showed  all  the  surprise  she 
felt  by  her  rounded  eyes  and  opened  lips 
displaying  her  small  white  teeth.  Such 
a  pretty  mouth  she  had,  and 

*  Months  were  made  for  Uasing/ 

says  Barry  Cornwall.  So,  Mr.  Bossiter 
before  Mary  was  herself  again,  seized 
her  pretty  cheeks  between  Ms  hands 
and  gave  her  a  smack  that  sounded  like 
the  blow  of  a  hammer.  "Maxy  gave  a 
scream,  ns  was  highly  proper. 

*  What,  Mar/  —  dear  little  Mary 
Sharpe,  have  you  forgotten  quite  your 
old  playfellow  Joey  Boss?* 
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*  Never  !*  was  all  Mary  ooald  say. 

*  Ten  years  ago  I  weut  off  from  ttuB 
▼illaj?e/ 

'  With  the  vagahonds  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  helleve  that  is  what  we  stroll- 
ers are  called  by  act  of  parliament,  hut 
since  then  I  have  become  one  of  his 
Majesty's  servants,  and  can  dine  at  St 
James's  Palace  whenever  it  pleases  me.' 

Mary  seemed  to  examine  her  old  play- 
mate from  head  to  foot,  and  then  to  sum 
up  her  estimate  of  him  in  the  word 
•tal' 

'  Fm  so  glad  to  he  here  again.  Mary  1 
Tve  looked  to  coming  for  years,  but 
somehow  or  other  I  was  always  pre- 
vented.'   ." 

'  And  we've  often  spoke  of  yon,'  said 
Mr8.Welder.  *  Old  Speedwell— you  re- 
member liim — your  old  schoolmaster — 
went  to  London  some  four  years  ago, 
ai^  said  he  had  seen  you  he  was  sure,  in 
one  of  the  great  playhouses,  looking  so 
fine — but  you  were  called  by  somebody 
else's  name.' 

'  Yes,  Maiy->there  was  a  clever  actor 
called  Boss,  so  I  tacked  "iter  "  to  my 
name  and  became  Mr.  Roasiter.' 

*La!  Joey,  how  oould  you  do  so? 
You  always  were  a  bold  chap — but  yon 
must  be  hungry,' — and  without  waiting 
a  reply  Mary  Iiunied  out  of  the  room 
and  soon  returned  with  a  tray  covered 
with  such  bread,  cheese,  and  butter, 
and  bright  ale  that  it  is  almost  a 
luncheon  to  think  of  them. 

Joey  Boss  showed  that  he  fully  ap- 
medated  *  tlie  good  the  gods  (of  *  The 
Three  Horseshoes ')  provided,'  and  when 
he  spoke  after  several  minutes  his  mouth 
was  still  encumbered. 

*  Never  tasted  such  bread  and  cheese 
— ^never— since  I  left  Graysford-— don't 
make  it  anywhere  else  hall  as  ^ood,  and 
Tm  a  judge — Ive  made  my  dmner  off 
••  a  twopenny  buster  and  a  pen'worth  o* 
beeswax  "  as  we  used  to  say  in  our  pro- 
bationary days.' 

MBjy  was  a  little  puzzled  to  under^ 
stand  her  old  friend,  but  she  nodded 
and  smiled  as  though  he  were  fully 
comprehended. 

*  Well,  Mary,  how  long  have  you  been 
married? — the  coachman,  just  before  he 
puUed  up,  told  me  you  were  landlady 

'  I've  been  married  two  years  come 
next  New  Year's  Day.' 

*  Ah,  lucky  John  Welder !'  said  Joey 
Boas  with  something  like  a  sigh.  *  I've 
thought  of  you  again  and  again  until 
I'd  almost  written  yon  a  love  letter  1 
I  used  to  fiincy  who^  a  pretty  woman 

nmust  have  grown,  and  then— lucky 
n  Welder!' 
The  actor  was  surprised  as  he  looked 


at  Maiy  to  see  a  cloud  upon  her  hitherto 
smilingfiioe,  and  he  guessed  all  was  not 
well.  He  had  wondered,  certainly,  that 
Maty  had  not  made  a  better  match 
than  John  Welder,  but  the  excitement 
of  being  at  home  again,  and  the  meeting 
with  his  pretty  playfellow,  had  stopped 
his  thinking :  he  now  began  to  coi^eo- 
ture,  and  amon^^st  other  conclusions,  he 
resolved  that  Mary  had  married  against 
her  father's  consent  It  was  not  Joey 
Boss's  nature  to  remain  silent,  and  so 
he  said — 

*  And  where  is  lucky  John  ?  At  the 
force?' 

'No— he's  not  at  work  this  afternoon 
— he  has  gone— to— to  see  the  rector/ 
replied  Mary,  blushing. 

*  Nothing— Aothing  wrong  between 
you  ?*  asked  Boss,  hesitatingly. 

*0h  no!  nothing!  Nothing  could 
ever  be  wrong  between  us,*  cried  Mary, 
earnestly.  'No— and  yet  we  are  in 
great  trouble— we  are  likely—'  she 
paused  as  though  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge the  state  of  affairs. 

'Don't  hesitate  to  tell  me^  Mary.' 

'Well,  then,  we  are  in  great  trouble, 
as  you  may  radge,'— and  then  she  told 
him  all  we  Know  about  John  Welder's 
losses  and  the  pressure  he  was  under  for 
money. 

'  WeU,  but  your  fftther?'  said  Booi- 
ter. 

*  Ah  I  he  has  been  dead  some  yean* 
Joseph,'  replied  Mary,  sadly. 

'  We  always  thought  he  was  a  rich 
man,'  said  Bossiter,  '  and  that  yoo,  as 
his  only  child,  would ' 

'  Be  rich,  too,  some  day,'  interrupted 
Mary.  *  Have  you  not  heard  what  hap- 
pened to  us— years  ago  T 

'  No ;  Mr.  Sharpe  was  a  thriving  man 
when  I  left  Graysford,'  replied  BoasttBr. 

'It  is  a  strange  story,  Joseph — a 
strange,  sad  stoiy  for  me — ^but  hen 
comes  John,  poor  Ix^l — ^hell  tell  yoa 
all  about  it  ifyou  ask  him.  It  will  take 
him  off  his  own  troubles  tot  a  while^ 
m^hap.' 

The  actor  and  the  blacksmith  had 
been  friends  and  playfellows  toge&er, 
at  a  time,  too,  when  lazy  Joe  Boas  was 
thought  to  be  a  credit  to  no  one.  Ho 
had  been  sent  down  to  Graysford  as  a 
nurse  child,  and  was  cared  for  as  aoeh 
unhappy  creatures  usually  are  by  tiieir 
mercenary  guardians.  Joey  was  aboot 
fifteen  when  a  strolling  company  of 
players  visited  Graysford.  The  glimpso 
Joey  obtained  of  the  stage  and  its  prcK 
feasors  aroused  a  slumbering  ambitMn 
of  which  he  had  not  been  ooffniBnt 
hitherto,  and  when  Thespis  packed  m> 
her  cart  and  departed  from  Graysfora, 
Joey  got  up  behind  on  the  tailboaid. 
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He  had  talent  and  industry ;  and  by 
dow  degrees  at  firat  and  then  by  rapid 
^strides,  ne  adyanoed  from  the  bam  to 
the  theatre,  as  many  of  his  most  diatin- 
gaished  brethren  had  done  before  him. 
The  two  old  friends  were  soon  at  home 
with  each  other,  despite  Joey's  bright 
satin  waistcoat,  emerald  brooch,  aod 
4aniperfine  cutaway  coat,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  kerseymere  trousers  and  Welling- 
ton boots — matters  rarely  seen  at  out- 
of-the-world  Graysford. 

John  Welder  had  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  his  own  brewage,  and  therefore 
lie  did  not  refase  his  old  friend's  invita- 
tion to  give  np  work  for  tiie  day  and 
keep  him  company  by  the  side  of  the 
^bright  fire  blazing  in  the  best  parlour. 
Hai^  was  invited  too,  but  she  modestly 
'deelmed,  as  there  would  be  other  cus- 
tomers to  be  attended  to  by-and-by  be- 
sides the  smart  gentleman  from  London. 
As  a  matter  of  course  Joseph's  curiosity 
had  been  aroused  by  what  Mary  had 
said  about  her  fatlier;  and  John  liaving 
heen  asked  for  information,  laid  down 
his  pipe  and  narrated^,  nearly  as  fol- 
lows, what  his  friend  had  desired  to 
Imow  of  Tliomas  Sharpe. 

After  the  mysterious  disappearance 
(from  Oraysfard  of  the  &nner  and  his 
bailiff  Phillip,  the  talk -of  most  people 
was  concerning  Mary  Sharpe.  Her 
&ther  had  left  but  a  small  sum  in  the 
hands  of  Becky  Welder,  and  when  that 
was  gone  what  would  become  of  the 
ohUd?  Becky  knew,  she  said,  as  lone 
as  she  had  strength  to  work,  and  old 
John  Welder  said  he  knew  too  as  long 
as  he'd  a  shilling.  The  guineas  old 
John  Welder  had  had  from  the  bureau 
were  now  proved  to  be  put  out  at  good 
interest,  as  the  honest  blacksmith  could 
use  them  to  nurture  the  child  of  his 
l>ene£Etctor  who  had  disappeared  so 
strangely.  Two  years  or  more  had 
passed  before  a  word  of  news  of  Sharpe 
«ame  to  Graysford,  and  then  it  was  very 
brief.  It  was  a  letter  to  Mary,  enclosed 
to  Becky  Welder,  and  evidently  refer- 
ring to  a  previous  communication  which 
had  not  come  to  hand.  It  wss  ss  fol- 
lows :— 

*  Off  Gopenbagen,  H.MJ3.  Superb. 
*  Mt  dkabbst  Love, 

*  Why  have  not  you  written  to  me  ? 
I  have  onlv  time  to  send  you  the  en- 
closed lock  of  hair  and  m^  earnest 
prayers  to  God  for  your  happmess.  We 
shall  be  engaged  in  less  than  an  hour : 
I  am  compelled  to  close  my  letter. 
May  I  be  preserved  to  you  my  darling 
child,  '  TouB  Fathbr.' 


Of  course  the  rector  was  consulted 


as  [to  the  probable  meaning'of  this  let- 
ter, and  he  decided  that  Mr.  Sharpe  was 
evidently  at  sea  with  Nelson  and  off 
Gopenhagen. 

The  news  of  the  victory  which 
followed  travelled  slowly  to  (>aysford ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
war  that  Phillip  Pullen  returned 
to  tell  that  Thomas  Sharpe  was  dead. 
He  and  his  master  had  visited  Gardiff  as 
we  have  heard :  seamen  were  in  great 
request,  and  the  press  gangs  spared 
none  that  seemed  likely  to  make  ^d 
saUors.  Phillip  and  his  master  fdl  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  and  were  instantly 
carried  on  board  the  'Bloodhound,' 
which  set  sail  the  same  night  for  St 
Domingo.  The  battle  off  tibat  island 
took  place  shortly  after,  and  the  two 
landsmen  did  their  duty  bravely.  They 
both  wrote  home  after  the  engagement, 
but  the  transport  which  conveyed  their 
letters  was  captured.  Shortly  aiter  they 
were  transferred  to  the  'Superb'  and 
fought  with  Admiral  Kelson  at  Gopen- 
hagen. 

*  But  the  strangest  part  of  the.  story 
is  to  come,'  said  John,  *  and  I  should 
like  you  to  hear  it  from  old  Phillip  him- 
self, although  he  rambles  a  gooa  deal 
and  always  stops  when  he  comes  to  a 
certain  part  of  it  He's  sure  to  be  here 
for  his  pipe  and  glass.' 

*  Then  ask  Mm  in,*  said  Bossiter. 
'  He*d  be  welcome  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  he  used  to  give  me  a  great 
amount  of  good  advice,  properly  punc- 
tuated by  an  ash-plant* 

Old  Phillip  Pullen— or  'The  Gom- 
modore'  as  he  was  now  called — was  a 
marked  character.  He  always  wore 
some  articles  of  naval  attire  incongru- 
ously combined  with  portions  of  rustic 
clothing.  His  pigtail  was  held  in  great 
admiration  by  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lage, as  were  his  broad  silver  shoe- 
buckles  by  the  population  generally. 
His  large  japanned  tobacco-box  had  the 
portrait  of  a  ship  in  full  sail  tossing  on 
a  billowy  sea,  and  the  well-worn  motto, 
'  Such  is  life,'  was  inscribed  beneath  it 
The  whole  depth  of  his  forehead  was 
seamed  with  a  deep  scar  which  in- 
spired respect,  though  it  by  no  means 
improved  the  beauty  of  his  countenance. 
He  was  known  to  have  saved  money 
before  he  went  to  sea^  and  was  thought 
to  have  received  a  bagful  of  prize-  . 
money  in  addition  to  a  pension.  He 
disappeared  from  his  cottage  at  times 
for  days  together,  and  even  Mary  Wel- 
der—tor  whom  he  showed  the  greatest 
affection — could  never  worm  out  of  iiim 
where  he  had  been  or  the  business 
which  had  taken  him  away.  He  was  an 
independent  old  fellow,  always  paying 
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for  hifl  own  liquor,  which  he  took  spar- 
ingly ;  and  it  required  much  of  John 
Mnelder's  eloquence  before  he  could  per- 
suade him  to  accept  Boeaiter^s  invita- 
tion to  share  the  mild  festivity  in  the 
best  parlour.  When  he  did  so,  Kossiter's 
tact  soon  put  the  old  man  at  ease,  and 
after  a  time  led  him  to  a  continuation 
of  the  narrative  begun  by  John  Welder. 

*It  was  a  terrible  day— that  fight  off 
Copenhagen,'  said  the  old  man.  *  I'd 
seen  plenty  of  hot  work  before,  short 
time  as  Td  been  in  the  service.  Master 
Sharpe  and  I  worked  the  same  g^ui^— 
we  generally  contrived  to  get  together 
— and  so  we  did  on  that  bloody  day. 
Ko  man  engaged  can  see  much  that 
goes  on  around  him,  and  it's  as  well  he 
can't;  but  there's  enough  that  he  re- 
members to  his  dying  day — at  night 
and  when  he's  alone.  Well,  sir,  a  heavy 
'  shot  came  crashing  in  at  our  port,  strik- 
ing our  gun  and  carrying  it  from  its 
tadiles— scattering  about  splinters  as 
thick  as  haiL  One  struck  poor  Master 
in  the  breast,  driving  him  half  across 
the  deck,  and  I  thought  he  was  killed 
right  out.  I  was  untouched,  strange  to 
say,  though  I  stood  close  to  him.  I 
went  to  him.  **  Phillip,"  he  said,  the 
blood  almost  choking  him — **my  child 
— I  shall  never  see  her  more." 

'  I  couldn't  speak — I  couldn't  a  word, 
Ibr  I  knew  he  spoke  true. 

*  •*  If  you  live  to  go  home  my  love  to 

her '  he  couldn  t  say  what  he  had 

on  his  mind.    He  made  a  great  effort 

•to  get  a  paper  from  his  jwcket— tied 
round  and  sealed  it  was— and  then  he 
gasped  out:  "Give  this  only  to— — " 
old  Phillip  paused — 'well,  that's  my 
secret,  sir,— and  then  I  was  struck  by 
something— shell  or  splinter— in  the 
head  here  and  saw  no  more  of  him.' 
The  old  man' paused  again,  but  no  one 
spoke  until  he  resumed.  *  When  I 
came  to  I  was  in  hospital  ashore — I 
forget  where — and  then  it  was  months, 
I  l^lieve,  before  the  doctors  said  I  was 
cured— but  disabled  from  service.  I've 
never  been  right  in  the  head  since.' 

*  And  the  packet  Master  Sharpe  gave 
you— what  was  in  it  ?'  asked  Bossiter, 
after  a  pause. 

*  I  don't  know  I  I  don't  know  I  But 
I  can  guess.  We  shall  know  when  I 
can  find  tlie— when  I  can  find  him  into 
whose  hands  it  is  to  be  g^ven.' 

The  old  man  rose  up  and  put  on  his 
hat  as  though  about  to  go.  *  I've  tried 
hard  to  find  him — travelled  many  miles. 
Some  one  said  he  was  dead,  but  it's  not 
likely  that  he  could  die.  Ill  find  him 
yet —afloat  or  ashore  I'll  find  him.' 

It  was  evident  the  old  man  wns  not 
to  be  defined.    He  had  often  become 


thus  excited,  and  tnm  the-  same  cause, 
and  therefore  he  was. allowed  to  go, 
muttering  still  as  he  went,  *  FU  fbd 
him  1    I  must  find  him.b6fi)re  I  die.' 

The  actor  and  his  friend  sat  silent 
for  some  time  after  the  departure  of  old 
Phillip,  their  thoughts^  perhaps,  taking 
the  same  direction.  •  ' 

*  What  do  you  think  was  in  thai 
packet,  Johnr  asked  Bossiter,  ab- 
ruptly* 

'  Why,  something  to  do  with  Thomas 
Sharpe's  money,  I  fancy,  and  so  does 
the  rector,'  repued  John  instantly. 

*And  so  do  I.  Have  you  a  notion 
whom  Phillip  means  when  he  says  he 
'•must  find  him?"' 

*  Ko— I  wish  I  did.' 

*  I  fauOT  I  have,'  said  Bossiter, 
thoughtfully.  * "  Hell  find  him  ashore 
or  afloat" — so  he  must  be  a  sailoiv— and 
he— well,  ni  go  to  bed  and  think  of  it 
— perhaps  dream  of  it.  Ifatlie  season 
for  wonderful  dreams.  I'll  go  to  bed  at 
once,  as  I  shall  b6  bad  company  now 
I've  got  this  riddle  of  the  '*  Commo- 
dore's" to  solve/ 

So  the  actor,  having  bidden  his  hos- 
tess *  good-night,*  was  shown  to  his  bed- 
chamber by  John,  who  became  rather 
confused  by  the  rhapsodies  of  bis  friend 
in  praise  of  everything  in  the  rooin, 
white  with'  dimity  yet  wiemn  as  a  toast 
from  the  glowing  fire  burning'  on  the 
hearth.  The  actor  did  not<go  to  sleep 
for  an  hour,  and  not  having  reomested 
to  be  called  in  the  morning  aid. -not 
come  down  stairs  until  the  great  case 
dock  in  the  parlour  struck  ten.  Per* 
haps  Mr.  Bossiter  had  been  lying  awake 
dav-dreaming  a  little  ? 

The  actor  was  about  to  enter  the 
room  he  had  occupied  the .  preceding 
evening,  when  he  paused,  seeing  Mairy 

-  and  John  Welder  poring  over  an  ac- 
count-book, which  was  at  last  dosed 

•  with  a  sigh  from  both  husband  and 
wife. 

*  That's  the  skeleton  in  this  house ' 
thought  the  actor.  *  Money's,  short  at 
**  The  Three  Horseshoes." '.  He  as- 
sumed, however,  a  cheerful  voice  and 
manner  as  he  bade  theyoiing  couple 
*  ^ood-moming,'  and  they,  poor-  souls  I 
did  their  best  to  answer  cheerily. 

But  it  would  not  do.  There  were 
traces  of  tears  on  Mary's  cheeks,  .and 
the  roses  had  withered  fitun  such  pesti- 
lent dew.  J    ■      ' 

*  I  can  t  help  it,  John— I  can't  help 
asking  you  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  seo 
you  are  both  unhappy,'  said  Bossiter, 
kindly. 

John  remained  silent. 

*  Why  should  I  not  tell  you?*  said 
Maij.'plucking  up  spirit— *  I  have  in 
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part  already.    We  are  in  terrible  want 
of  money  to  pay  our  rent,  Joseph.' 

'  Yes — ^nearly   seventy  pounds,'   re- 
plied liaiy. 
The  aotor  whistled  a  note  or  two. 

*  Kow  I  will  tell  you,  Joseph,  what  I 
haye  been  saying  to  John/  said  Mary, 
almost  choking.  '  Mr.  Speedwell  told 
me  that  when  he  saw  you  in  Loudon, 
you  told  everybody  in  the  playhouse 
how'rich  you  were * 

'  On  the  stage,  my  dear — ' 
*.  Yes,  on  the  stage,  before  eveiy  one, 
and  that  he  saw  you  give  a  diamond 
ring  worth  he  didn't  know  how  much  to 
one  lady,  and  a  bagful  of  guineas  to 
another -' 

*  On  the  stage,  my  dear  creature — it 
was  in  my  parti'  exclaimed  Bossiter, 
seeing  what  delusbn  was  possessing  his 
poor  niend. 

'  I  don't  understand  you,'  said  Mary, 
sadly. 

'No,  Vm  sure  you  don't  I'm  an 
actor — to-day  a  prince— to-morrow  a 
begflfar :  Tm  only  an  actor  and  not  a 
prudent  one.  There  in  that  pocket-book 
IS  my  whole  worldly  wealth,  except  my 
wardrobe  upstairs.  There  are  two  ten- 
pound  notes  in  that  book,  and  both  at 
your  service.' 

'  No  more  T  asked  Maiy. '  And  is  that 
all  you  have  V 

'ESxoopt  some  debts,  which  can  be 
paid  at  my  convenience.  Now  listen  to 
me.  Don  t  make  yourselves  so  mise- 
rable about  this  trifle  of  seventy  pounds. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  borrow  the 
money  in  the  great  metropolis  if  things 
come  to  the  worst*>whidi  they  won  1 
Things  are  going  to  mend — ^to  become 
very  much  brighter.  When  they  are  at 
their  worst,  things  must  get  better. 
Where's  the  **  Oommodore  ?"  Not  gone 
on  one  of  his  rambles  I  hope.' 

No,  John  hod  seen'  him  half  an  hour 
ago  in  his  little  garden. 

*  Very  well— then  you  must  contrive 
to  get  him  into  this  room  about  four 
o'clock.  You  must  get  him  to  tell  you 
once  more  the  fight  off  Copenhagen  and 
then * 

•WeU,  Joseph?' 

'And  then  we  will  see  if  we  can  un- 
cork his  secret.' 

And  so  matters  were  to  rest  for  the 
present 

There  was  hope  certainly  in  Joseph ; 
premise  of  as:dstance;  twenty  pounds 
were  a  great  help,  and  more  money  was 
to  come  firom  London.  There  was  hope 
certainly  in  all  that— but  from  old 
Phillip  none  I 

Mary  Welder,  however,  undertook  to 
manage  the  '  Gommodore,' — and  to  her 


he  seemed  incapable  of  refusing  any- 
thing. At  four  o'clock,  just  as  the 
evemng  began  to  close  in,  Phillm 
Pullen  was  telling  the  story  he  had 
told  80  often.  He  had  spoken  of  his 
dear  master  and  fnend  stricken  down  by 
the  splinter—he  was  repeating  the  last 
of  his  dying  words  when  the  door  of  the 
parlour  opened  gently  and  there  stood 
— indistinctly  seen  in  the  gloom  of  the 
evening— the  counterpart  of  one  who 
had  long  gone  to  his  rest 

The  whole  group  stood  amazed,  but 
the  effect  upon  old  Phillip  soon  became 
almost  painful  to  witness.  His  broad 
chest  heaved,  big  sweat  drops  trickled 
down  his  scarred  forehead,  and  he  trem- 
bled like  one  stricken  with  the  palsy. 

'  You  have  been  seeking  me,  Phillip 
Pullen— seeking  me  for  three  years 
past' 

The  old  man  bowed  his  head  afflima- 
tively. 

'  You  have  a  dead  man's  message  to 
me — ^ve  it  me.' 

With  trembling  hands  the  old  man 
loosened  his  neckerchief,  and  then  un- 
fastening the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  pro- 
duced a  small  leathern  bag,  which  he 
held  forth  to  the  strange  questtoner. 

'Give  it  to  me  1' 

With  hesitating  steps  the  old  man 
advanced  and  did  as  he  had  been  com- 
manded. 

*  You  have  done  your  duty  truly  and 
^thfuUy,  Phillip  PuUen.  You  will 
know  this  before  many  days  are  past 
Be  at  peace;  you  have  done  your  duty. 
Your  Admiral  has  said  it' 

The  figure  slowly  retired,  the  door 
closed.  The  old  man  fell  upon  his 
knees  and  uttered  a  few  earnest  words 
of  thanksgiving  that  he  had  been 
allowed  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  had 
found  him  to  whom  his  Mend  and 
master's  last  cliarge  was  consigned. 

Had  Phillip  known  that  the  part  of 
Admiral  Nelson  had  been  performed  by 
Mr.  Bossiter  of  the  TJtI).L.,  by  the 
aid  of  his  stage  wardrobe,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that '  the  actor's  holiday' 
had  been  anything  but  an  agreeable 
one. 

As  it  was,  Mr.  Rossitor  bad  conjeo- 
tured  rightly  that  the  iigury  Phillip  had 
received  was  the  cause  of  his  delusion 
that  the  Admiral  stiU  lived,  and  that 
only  to  his  hands  was  he  to  deliver  up 
his  trust 

The  little  packet  was  worth  more 
than  its  weight  in  ^Id.  ^fhomas  Sharo 
had  literally  carried  out  his  faihers 
instructions.  When  be  had  received 
the  money  for  his  farm  he  had  'put  it 
into  dirt,'  and  buried  it  close  to  his 
wife's  grave  in  Grayford  Qhurchyard. 
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The  reooTery  of  the  money  was  kept 
fleoret  fbi  some  time,  and  then  poor  old 
Phillip  WB8  once  more  deceived  by 
being  informed  tliat  his  great  Admiral 
had  sent  him  a  pound  of  pigtaU  end  a 
sOver  tobacco  box  with  his  lordehip's 
compliments. 

They  kept  Christmas  Eve  merrily  at 
'  The  Three  Horseshoes,'  yon  may  be 


sure,  Mr.  Bossiter  being  the  responsible 
Ampliitryon.  The  manager  of  the  Car- 
diff Theatre,  however,  had  to  make 
fresh  arrangements,  as  Mr.  Bossiter 
found  it  impossible  to  leave  Oraysford 
owing  to  his  great  success  in 

THE  AOTOB's  HOLIDAT. 
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'  TTESi  sir ;  I  dare  say  yre  ahall  pan 

X  our  Ghristmaa  on  the  sea — ^least- 
ways the  second  mate  told  me  jnst  now 
as  we  should  be  fiir  enough  out  o*  sight 
o'  land  on  Ohristmas  Day.' 

He  was  sitting  by  a  great  heap  of 
bales  and  nackages  upon  the  quay  of 
the  dock  where  the  *  Saiah  Ann,'  bound 
for  New  Zealand,  lay  alongside  taking 
in  cargo  and  passengers'  luggage  at  the 
same  time;  for  the  'Sarah  Aan'  had 
been  lonff  enough  in  dock,  and  the  chief 
mate  wa&ed  arout  doing  nothing,  and 
the  second  mate  bustled  about  causing 
other  people  to  do  a  great  deal. 

Seeme  him  (the  man  on  the  quay) 
sitting  thero  quite  undisturbed,  and  yet, 
as  it  appeitfea,  quite  ready  to  lend  a 
hand  if  need  were,  I  noticed  him  more 
closely,  and  obs^ed  that  he  was  a 
pale,  rather  sickly  looking  fellow,  in  a 
coarse  half-aea&ring  dress  of  blue  pilot 
cloth,  but  with  nothing  else  about  him 
which  betokened  the  slightest  aoc^uaint- 
anoe  with  salt  water.  Even  his  cap 
had  nothing  nautical  in  the  manner  (n 
its  set  upon  his  closely-cropped  hair; 
and  the  self-repression  which  was  the 
predominant  expression  of  his  face,  ^ve 
him  a  melanohcny  appearance,  which  I 
at  first  mistook  for  regret  at  leaving 
his  native  land,  and  took  tlie  liberty  of 
hinting  as  much. 

•  Well,  sir ;  you  want  to  know  how  it 
comes  about  that  Tm  going  off  at  this 
time  o'  year— and  why  not?  If  there 
was  no  other  reason  for  my  not  wanting 
to  stay  in  England,  if  s  enough  that 
I've  been  in  prison.  I've  heard  a  ship 
called  a  floatin'  prison  before  now,  but 
whatever  it  may  be  to  other  people  it's 
liberty  to  me,  for  I've  known  what  it  is 
to  spend  more  than  one  GhristmaB 
under  lock  and  key. 

'Where  was  I  bom  as  a  native? 
Well,  that  I  don't  rightly  know,  nor 
yet  where  my  father  and  mother  came 
from.  My  mother  I  s'poee  I  mmt  ha' 
seen — 'twould  be  strange  to  say  I 
hadn't;  but  my  fietther,  never,  or  at 
least  never  to  my  knowledge,  or  to  * 
theim  that  brought  me  up.  Not  that 
they  brought  me  up  very  fiu>,  because 
the  earliest  I  can  recollect  was  bein'  a 
partic'larljr  hungry  little  boy  in  a  ward 
of  the  union  where  I  was  told  my 
mother  died  after  bein'  kept  outside  the 
iron  ^te  one  winter  night,  till  the  doctor 
said  it  wouldn't  do  to  keep  her  there 
no  longer,  unless  they  wanted  to  have 
her  took  straight  to  the  dead-house,  and 
so  put  the  parish  to  the  expense  of  a 


funeral  in  iryin'  to  save  a  meal's  vio- 
tuals.  This  wasn't  told  me  by  &e 
parish  of&cerB,~-not  by  the  master,  nor 
the  matron,  nor  the  overseers,  nor  the 
board  of  guardians,  you  may  be  sure  o' 
that,  but  by  a  wild  sort  of  a  gal  that 
used  to  come  into  the  house  an*  there 
stay  till  she  did  something  desp'rate — 
hev'  something  at  the  maata,  perhaps^ 
or  broke  the  winders,  or  tore  up  her 
blue  check  clothes  and  danced  about  in 
a  blanket,  all  of  which  made  her,  yoa 
see,  a  refractory  pauper,  and  as  such 
she  was  once  or  twice  took  away  to  gaol, 
and  come  back  again  when  her  time 
was  up.  As  to  us  boys — ^there  was 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  us— we  hadn't 
half  a  chance,  for  the  victuals  was  none 
of  the  best  or  the  most  at  all  times ; 
and  only  let  so  much  as  half  a  word  be 
spoke,  or  a  look  give  to  aggravate  the 
matron,  and  down  you  was  on  the 
sMlley  list— which,  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
meant  a  slice  o'  stale  bread  and  a  tin 
mug  o'  salt  thin  gruel  three  tones  a 
day,  for  the  week  round,  instead  of  two 
days  hard  suet  pudden  fw  dinner,  and 
two  days  three  ounces  of  biled  beef  and 
two  potatoes.  I  didn't  know  then,  but 
Tve  learnt  since  what  was  the  model 
that  the  Poor  Law  went  upon  in  the 
buildinS,  and  the  diet,  and  most  of  the 
things  that  it  purfessed  to  purvide  £» 
the  paupers,  in  our  parish  at  all  events. 
Little  did  I  know  how  true  would  come 
the  words  that  that  very  gal  spoke  to 
me  one  day  when  I  asked  her  how  she 
could  go  on  so,  and  get  sent  to  prison, 
and  wondered  how  she  could  bear 
it.' 

•  •*  Prison,"  she  says ;  "  why  you  don't 
know  what  you're  a  taUdn'  about,  if  s 
no  way  different  to  this,  except  where 
it's  a  precious  sight  better.  You'Uknow 
all  about  it  some  day,  and  then  you'll 
find  out  that  if  the  workus  aint  a  pre-^ 
paration  for  prison  nobody  don't  know 
what  is." 

*  What  she  meant,  sir,  was  this :  that 
the  lonfi^,  white,  naked  walls  of  the 
wards,  the  bare  stone  yard,  the  dress  so 
like  the  convicts,  tbe  prison  &xe,  with 
wuss  than  prison  cooking,  and  ever  so 
much  less  chance  of  sp^Jdn'  about  it, 
which  was  more  than  our  souls  was 
worth — ^the  prison  look  of  everything 
that  we  had  to  do  with,  and  the  liberty 
that  everybody  set  over  us  had,  ana 
constantly  to(Uc,  of  buUyin'  us  sod 
cowing  of  us  down;  even  the  prinn 
trades  they  taught  us  in  the  prison 
way,  but  vrith  ignorant  instnio(on»  as 
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they  was  called,  that  had  never  learnt 
themselyeo, — all  of  it  comes  hack  to  me 
now  with  a  meanin'  that  makes  that 
gal's  words  quite  plain. 

'  The  Gbristmases  there  was,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  under  lock  and 
key,  too,  for  three  of  our  hoys  and  two 
gals  had  run  away  one  time  or  another, 
and  wliat  I  neyer  could  make  out  was, 
that  though  the  Poor  Law  seemed  so  to 
order  it,  that  they  was  loth  to  let  people 
into  the  union,  and  took  hut  little 
count  of  'em  when  they  was  there,  yet 
they  couldn't  abear  to  lose  'em  except 
in  the  reglar  way  when  once  they 
was  inside.  One  boy  they  caught  b^*  . 
fore  he'd  got  beyond  the  next  field;  and 
though  we  all  used  to  be  walloped  with 
a  cane  in  a  way  that  would  bring  any 

eivate  schoolmaster  to  answer  to  the 
w,  the  way  that  boy  was  bruised  and 
wealed  was  wuss  than  anything  I  ever 
heerd  of  except  aboard  ship,  as  I've 
been  told  by  old  sailors.  As  Vve  said, 
the  Gbristmases  was  like  Sundays  and 
other  days  when  we  hadn't  work  to  do, 
mostly  under  lock  and  key;  and  the 
only  difference  was,  church  in  the 
mornin',  and  a  hextra  allowance  of 
pudden  very  much  like  the  or'naiy 
suet,  but  with  a  few  plums  stuck  here 
an'  there.  The  workus  was  like  the 
prison  again  in  this,  that  anything  of  a 
reward  or  of  a  holiday  meant  a  little  more 
to  eat.  Once  or  twice  kindhearted 
people  as  had  sent  a  cake  or  a  pudden 
or  what  not,  would  come  to  see  us  boys 
have  it  served  out  to  us,  but,  Lord 
bless  you,  we  looked  so  hungi^,  and 
was  always  starin'  aftor  the  food,  with- 
out thinking  about  anything  else,  let 
alone  bein'  grateful  for  it,  that  they 
soon  got  tired  of  lookin'  at  us,  and  was 
so  sliocked  .that  they  went  away  and 
thought  what  the  matron  and  the  beadle 
and  the  rest  of  'em  said  was  true,  that 
we  was  all  a  bod  lot  as  it  wasn't  pos- 
sible to  do  much  for  beyond  keepin'  us 
well  under. 

'  It  come  to  that  at  last  that  me  and 
another  boy  made  up  our  minds  to  run 
away,  and  the  gal  that  Tve  spoke  o£; 
she  said  she'd  go  with  us — for  she  was 
just  gettln'  into  on^  of  her  tantrums 
again,  and  was  ready  for  anythink. 
There  wasn't  much  opportunity  to  talk 
about  it  with  her,  but  we'd  found  out 
that  the  best  way  was  to  get  over  the 
wall  just  by  the  vegetable  gurden  along- 
side tiie  stone-yard,  and  that  the  beet 
time  was  at  dusk  on  Christmas  Eve,  for 
we  knowed  pretty  well  that  then  the 
matron  would  be  muggin'  of  herself 
over  a  little  somethink  warm,  and  per- 
haps the  master  too,  and  that  there 
wouldn't  likely  be  anv  casuals  to  take 
•tfcenticHi  to  the  yaros,  or  to  give  the 


alarm  when  we'd  got  clear  off  over  the 
waU. 

^  I  shall  never  forget  that  night,  not 
if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred.  We'd  saved 
up,  little  by  little,  some  of  our  victuals 
every  day,  and  hard  enough  it  was  to 
do ;  and  when  about  six  o'clock  came, 
and  the  house  was  mostly  in  a  bustle 
just  before  getting  ready  for  bed,  and 
the  day  before  Christmas  Day  too,  us 
boys  was  all  set  to  wash  at  the  sink  in 
the  shed  where  we  used  to  clean  our- 
selves, for  we'd  been  cleanin',  or  scrub- 
bin*,  or  what  not,  all  day.  Me  and 
Jem  Puddle  (that  was  his  name  be- 
cause he  was  picked  up  in  one)  had 
both  managed  to  get  down  to  the  yard, 
and  there  we'd  left  such  crusts  and 
scraps  1^  we'd  saved  from  our  meals 
tied  up  in  a  pocket  hankereher,  and 

frecious  hungry  we  both  looked  at  it. 
knew  we  should  find  a  rope  in  the  dead- 
house,  and  Jem  makes  a  back,  and 
in  I  gets  at  the  window  to  fetoh  it. 
There  was  two  corpses  there,  both  of 
'em  well  known  to  me  in  their  lifetime^ 
but  though  I  can  assure  you  we  were 
all  pretty  well  used  to  sach  sights  in 
the  union,  I  felt  a  sort  of  shiver,  and 
scrambled  back  again  without  looldng 
round,  directly  I'd  got  hold  of  the 
rope.  When  we'd  once  throw'd  it  over 
the  wall  with  a  big  stone  to  the  end* 
that  jammed  between  the  spikes  at  the 
top,  and  held  fast,  we  was  afraid  to 
stop  any  longer,  though  the  gal  wasn't 
there,  but  we  heard  her  comin'  presently, 
laughin'  to  herself;  and  what  should 
she  have  done  but  go  into  the  kitchen 
where  they  was  all  busy,  and  crawl  on 
her  hands  and  kness  to  the  pantry, 
where  she  got  hold  of  a  meat  pie  as  had 
been  left  from  the  master's  dinner.  More 
than  that,  she'd  heard  the  matron  a 
snorin'  as  she  come  by,  and  gone  in  and 
took  her  candle  away,  for,  as  she  said, 
we  might  want  it. 

*  It  come  on  to  rain  before  we'd  gone 
very  &r,  and  we  crawled  under  a  hedge 
to  eat  some  of  the  purvisions  that  we'd 
brought  with  us.  Anything  better  than 
that  pie,  I  for  one  hadn't  tasted;  and 
we  was  soon  able  to  go  on  again 
walking  and  walking  tiU  we  knew  it 
must  be  gettln'  pretty  late,  but  not 
daring  to  stop  till  we'd  put  two  or 
three  villages  between  us  and  the  place 
we'd  left.  There  was  only  a  few  people 
about  at  the  last  village  we  come  to, 
though  it  was  a  good-sized  place ;  but 
the  few  men  that  lounged  about  the 
public-houses  stared  after  us  as  we 
went  along.  When  we'd  got  a  litUe 
way  from  the  houses,  we  see  straight 
before  us  no  end  of  lights  a  shinin'  in  a 
large  buUdin',  and  couldn't  make  out 
wlmt  it  was.    It  turned  out  to  be  a 
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chnrch,  and  when  we  crept  under  tbe 
porch  and  peeped  in,  we  could  wee 
some  ladies  and  one  or  two  men  a 
diessin'  all  the  pillars  and  tlie  polpit 
with  holly  and  evergreens  in  honour  of 
its  hein'  Christmas  time,  for  we'd  forgot 
abont  the  next  day  bein'  Christmas  Day. 
I  don't  know  what  them  inside  would 
have  thought  of  it  if  they'd  happened  . 
to  see  our  three  white  faces  starin*  at 
*em  through  the  windows  as  we  went 
from  one  to  another  watchin*  of  'em ; ' 
bat  nobody  took  no  heed  of  ns,  and 
when  they'd  pot  up  tlie  last  of  the 
boughs,  and  all  oome  out  together  into  • 
the  chuichyBid  where  we  was  sittiii*  on 
a  tombstone  under  the  wall,  we  dodged 
indde  the  porch  while  the  sexton  went 
to  lock  up  the  vestry.  We  went  quite 
quiet  down  the  aisle  till  we  come  to  a 
big  pew  right  under  the  pulpit  where 
St  was  quite  dark;  and  here  we  shut 
ourselves  in  and  set  down  on  a  pile 
o'  cushiona  Soon  we  heard  the  sexton 
lock  the  door,  and  then  we  all  went  off 
to  sleep,  and  woke  up  to  hear  the  bells 
a  ringin*'  in  Christmas,  with  the  flakes 
o'  snow  a  falling  on  the  white  ground 
outside,  and  the  cold  air'  a  blowin* 
through  the  church  enough  to  cut  you 
in  half. 

*  There  was  nobody  abont  except  the 
sexton  and  a  man  that  was -talkin*  to 
liim  in  the  porcK  Thete  was  no  help 
for  it,  and  so  we  all  come  out  and  went 
up  to  where  they  was  standin',  at  which 
they  stared  no  little  I  can  tell  you ;  but 
we  hadn't  stole  anything,  and  we  told  'em 
what  we'd  done,  though  we  didn't  say 
where  we'd  oome  from ;  after  whidi  the 
4Kxton  'says  to  the  oUier  man,  lookin' 
all  the  while  at  the  gal  as  was  a  crying', 
for  the  Aist  time  I'd  ever  see  her  do  fmoh  a 
thing.  ••  I  think  Copley/'  he  says,  "  that 
this  u  about  the  best  thing  you  can  do ; 
try  this  gal  for  a  day  or  so,'  '  he  says. 

*  Well,  it  seemed  that  the  man  that 
he  was  with,  kep'  a  beershop  in  the 
village,  and  that  liis  wife  had  been  took 
so  bad  that  she  was  a  bed,  and  nobody 
to  attend  to  the  house,  nor  to  do  a 
thine  for  her,  becauBe  he  hadn't  a 
family,  and  there  was  nobody  in  the 
house  to  lend  a  hand,  becos  of  its  bein* 
Christmas  Day;  and  all  the  people 
wanted  everywhere  a  gettin'  ready  for 
the  dinners  and  what  not. 

'  So  he  says,  •*  If  you  like  to  come," 
he  says,  **and  take  tlie  place  for  a  day 
or  two,  I  dont  mind  tryin'  you,"  he 
says ;  '*  there'll  be  a  meal's  victuals,  at 
all  events,  and  a  shillin'  or  two,  but  I 
can  tell  you,  my  girl,  I  don't  keep  no 
cats  as  don't  ketch  mice.'  '*  With  that 
we  all  looked  at  one  another ;  but  both 
me  and  Jem  said  it  was  the  best  thing 
she  could  do,  and  as  she  knew  we  couldn't 


expect  to  keep  together,  she  says  to 
Mr.  Copley.  Tra  ready  and  willin*;" 
and  so  off  they  went  together ;  but  Mr, 
Copley  says,  **  CcM&e  down  to  my  ]^aoe 
both  of  yoo  boys  and  you  can  «i  a  bit 
to  eat,  and  torn  in  in  the  shed  with  a 
truss  o'  straw — ^but  I  can't  keep  neither 
of  you  after  to-morrow,'*  he  aay& 

. '  With  that  slie  goes  away;  and  me 
and  Jem  went  off  to  look  about  us,  but 
not  till  we'd  had  a  hunk  o*  bread  an' 
cheese  and  a  drop  o'  beer  that  was  left 
there  by  the  ringers,  and  that  the  sexton 
gave  us. 

'  The  sun  was  out  now,  and  the  snow 
was  pretty  well  gone,  so  that  it  wasn't 
over  and  above  cold ;  and  just  as  we 
turned  into  tbe  hme,  what  should  we 
see  but  three  or  four  great  carts,  lika 
houses  upon  wheeh,  with  the*  horses 
that  drawed  *em  tied  to  the  wheels;  and 
eatin'  out  of  two  or  three  baaketB  of 
hay;  while  some  men  an*  two  or  three 
women  was  a-settin'  roond  a  fire  that 
they'd  made  in  a  sort  of  a  open  g:rate, 
lookin*  to  a  pot  that  was  arbilin'  tliere;, 
and  some  of  *em  a-mendin*  a  lot  of 
clothes, — leg'lar  queer-lookin'  togs,  all 
sorts  of  ookmrs,  and  with  spangfes,  an' 
tinsel,  an*  what  not.  > 

'  Now  Jem  he'd  learnt  a  bit  o'  tBiU>r-> 
in'  in  the  house,  and  what  shoold  he  do 
but  go  up  and  say,  **  I  can  do  taikrin' 
work,  and  as  I  want  a  job,"  he  says* 
"  I  could  lend  you ahand  for  a  sixpenoe 
or  80,"  he  says. 

*  '*  Well, "  says  one  of  the  men,  **  you're 
the  fust  one  ever  I  heard  offer  to  do 
work  of  a  Christmas  Day.  r  But  we're 
goin'  on  in  the  afteniofm,  and  if  yon  can 
do  what  you  say,  you'd  better  jine  our 
company.  Perhans  we  mightfind  some- 
thing for  you' to  do ;  and  > when  we  give 
a  representation  anywheres,  you'll  Iuto 
what  you're  worth ;  but  you  must  mind 
tills  is  only  a  break-up  of  our  old  pitch, 
where  we've  been  for  ai  ooupto  o' 
months,  and  winter  ain't  the  time  for 
our  tmde,  if  we  wasn't  goin'  to  London." 

*  Well,' Jem  he  set  to  and  mended  up 
some  of  the  togs,  snd  I  set  to  an' 
groomed  down  the  horses,  and  then  we 
both  had  some  of  what  was  in  the  pot ; 
an'  blessed  good  it  was-  as  a  stew,  I  can 
tell  yon.  *  And  then,  when  we'd  had  a 
drop  all  round  out  of  a  stone  bottle,  and 
a  glass  witliout  a  foot,  I  bids  Jem  good- 
bye, and  we  both  cries  as  he  jumps  xxp 
in  front  o'  one  of  the  oaiievans  aside  ol 
tlie  driver,  and  they  all  go  away  jdting 
along  the  road. 

•Well,  sir,  if  you'll  believe  me,  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  go  back  affain  into 
the  village,  eapeciallyas  I'd  had  enon;^ 
to  eat,  and  I  felt  that  low  with  thinking 
that  Jem  and  the  sal  had  both  got 
something  to  do,  and  I  was  U&,  in  a 
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maimer  of  speakin*,  alone  in  the  worid« 
that  I  k^*  oat  o'  sight  till  it  got  dark ; 
and  then  I  vent  hack  to  the  church, 
and  went  all  round  to  see  whether  I 
could  get  inside,  thinking  I  might 
jperhm  meet  with  the;  ringera  again. 
They'a  all  gone  home.  I  expect ;  but  as 


luck  would  have  it,  they'd  left  the  hej 
in  the  belfry  door,  and  up  I  went  all  in 
the  dark;  groping  my  way  till  I  come  to 
the  place  wnere  the  bells  was,  and 
where  there  was  a  lantern  left  bumin* ; 
and  80,  thinkin'  they'd  be  back,  I  set 
myself  down  on  a  wooden  stool  in  a 


comer,  an*  fell  off  to  sleep.  When  I 
wdra  up  the  lieht  was  out,  and  I  was 
all  in  a  tremble,  for  I  was  afraid  to 
move  for  fear  of  fcdling  down  some- 
where; but  after  a  fait  I  went  upon 
my  hands  and  knees,  and,  after  sayin* 
my  prayers,  which  seemed  somehow  to 
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be  almost  wicked  when  I  was  in  a 
church,  after  the  way  I'd  got  in  there, 
I  groped  about  till  I  come  to  the  stain, 
and  then  got  down  one  at  a  titae 
to  the  door  again,  to  find  it  locked, 
just  as  the  clock  struck  three.  I  was 
awfcd  frightened.    But  presently  I  re- 
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that  rd  pMc«d  up  aa  old 
Imife  in  the  ield>»  aad  to  thoiight  I 
Bighi  forae  th«  kwk ;  and  bo,  after  feel- 
ing akoirt,  Mid  pciamfftlie  bhtdeof  tlw 
bife  ift  ai  tbe  oatch,  I  did,  aad  got 
«wi^  aa  ful  aa  my  legs  iMRrid  eanyme. 
I  wallBHl  on  Ibr  mika»  tiM  it  begom  to 
get  light,  and  at  lait  found  that  I  waa  ^ 
at  the  Ml  oC  a  mnidy  lase  juat  ontaide 
the  u&Mi  town,  where  there  waa  an  old 
core  Btaada'  outride  one  of  a  row  of 
oottegea  a  snokin'  hia  pipe,  and  poitiB' 
a  whole  row  of  thidc  boc^  that  wanted 
mendm'  oat  upon  the  doofitep.  Now 
I  eoold  aee  t^  the  thinga  inakfe  the 
door— a  low  atool,  and  a  lapalRie,  and 
aome  tabs,  and  each  like— that  he  waa 
a  oobbler,  and  aci^  aa  I'd  been  taught  a 
little— and  preeioua  little,  aa  it  tamed 
out— of  ahoeQi&kin*,  I  una  to  hfan  and 
aakfl  him  to  ffive  me  a  job.  Tou  ahould 
ha'  Been  the  Took  he  give  me ;  but  jot 
as  I  waa  goin*  away  be  holkra  after  me, 
and  BajB,  **  Well,  Fto  got  aU  theee  heia 
to  mind  by  to-morrow  or  the  day  arter : 
let* a  Bee  what  you  can  do."  To  make  a 
long  story  ahort,  I  stopped  Ihere  for 
near  a  month,  just  eamin  abaieliTin'; 
and  when  the  UMmdi  was  up  we  parted, 
for  I  eould  nend,  but  I  coula  only 
partly  make,  and  he  hadn't  yot  no  more 
work  for  me ;  but  he  gitea  me  half  a 
crown,  and  taBa  me  to  g»  on  to  a  big 
place  about  seven  nule  el^  where  I 
might  get  woik.  Tfaas  was,  as  I  may 
aay,  the  begmaia'  of  it,  and  I  went 
aliout  gettin'  wosk  haie  and  there,  but 
always  preoioaa  hard  up.  Still  I  kep' 
o*  the  light  sida  o'  lodks  and  keys,  and 
I  give  the  woskaa  a  wide  berth ;  for  I 
often  thiM^ht  o*  wha*  that  gal  had  said. 
So  I  went  on,  soasHBaes  gettin'  work, 
BometisBes  on  the  tramp  to  find  it,  and 
once  Off  twice  doin*  a  bito'  chair*mendin\ 
or  what  not,  thai  Td  picked  ap  when  I 
was  with  other  tramps,  that  Td  got  to 
know.  You  may  guess  that  tilings 
wasn't  always  on  the  square  with  the 
people  that  I  got  amongst  sometimes; 
and  I  don't  say  that  I  haven't  made 
many  a  meal  off  a  raw  turnip,  or  a  hare 
or  a  rabbit  that'a  been  poacned  in  the 
hedges ;  but  I  swear  to  you,  sir,  that  I 
never  stole  anything,  and  that  I've  gone 
without  a  dinner  sooner  than  be  one  to 
knock  a  fowl  on  the  head,  or  to  take  a 
egg  out  of  a  hen-roost  It  was  this  that 
was  the  cause  of  my  breakin'  with  a  lot 
that  I'd  got  amongst  one  day,  when  I 
started  off  to  walk  to  London.  It  was 
just  dinner-time,  and  things  had  been 
awful  bad  with  all  of  us,  and  with  me 
WQrse  than  any  of  'em ;  for  we'd  been 
obh'ged  to  skulk  about  outside  a  town, 
beoos  of  a  magistrate  that  had  a  den)e- 
rate  grudge  against  evorybodv  that 
couldn't  pay  house-rent,  and  so  had  set 


file  cAeers  after  usl  Rit  my  pala  laid 
got  to  timt  pitch,  thai  at  hat  tfeyawme 
it  wam't  &  no  use,  and  two  of 'em  want 
out  eariy  in  tfie  momin*,  and  ooma  bade 
with  a  eonple  of  heoa  and  sk  gseat  pieee 
o*  pork;  ao  I  sei  off  to  Loinm,  wham 
I'd  been  before^  but  not  ta  slay  mon 
than  a  day  or  twa  Itwasjastagetim* 
towards  tha  ewma^,  and  a  litiae  dad:, 
and  I  waa  woadsBB'  whether  I  eoold 
hope  to  bega  Bseafs  vietasla,  for  it  had 
ceme  to  that,  I  osn  tell  yon,  whan  I  see 
a  hare  jump  o«t  ola  wood  <doBa  by,aad 
Ban  right  aeroaa  the  road.  I  did  what 
aay  man  in  hia  ssnsos  wonld  ha'  dona. 
][thiowed  my  stick  at  it,  aad,  as  hiok 
would  have  it,  brought  it  down,  when  a 
keeper  jumps  over  the  hedge,  aad  lays 
his  hands  upon  me  tiiera  aad  tbeo, 
Uowin'  a  whistle  at  the  same  time.  I 
hadn't  been  a  tramp  for  nothing,  and  so 
I  jest  put  my  leg  behind  him  and  givea 
hni  a  foil  into  the  road;  but  he  held 
oa  till  a  couple  more  comes  up  with  a 
police  oAm;  and  off  tiiiey  drag  me  to 
gaol.  It  wasn't  ■» aa^  ao  I  went  quiet 
enough*  kaowia*  Aai  I  hadnt  took  up 
the  base,  aad  that  tkaj  conldn-t  do 
muck  ts  me;  beaide  wiaa^  I  had  a 
pieca  a^  bread  and  a  dm^dtak  a'  water 
givem  to  Bsa  in  ika  aai^WMHs  I  laid 
doww  aad  waat  t»  wk&fk. 

'Qfteathwej  iiUFi  lit lilwaa took 
bafevs  next  day  oaa  waaafSMB^and  80 
I  kaaw,  ftoB  what  nhaavd,  that  itwas 
aU  aver  with  ma:  fwef  aAflmm  that 
brin^  kmae  Oe  Uw  mai*  wmmm  to  the 
aDfoeftoaalB  priBoaer,  wha&er  ha's  guilty 
or  not,  the  reveroada  ia  tiia  hudest, 
and  waCk  ao  mom  pity  in  'am  Ikan  if  we 
was  baaal%  thsoogh  not  pay  in'  chnrch- 
latoBL  Oae  of  the  jastiai^  I  thooght, 
was  xadined  k>  let  bbb  off  ea^;  but  the 
parssa  took  tibe  otker  with  kim,  and, 
though  the  offenoe  wasn't  much,  there 
was  another  oat  an*  dkisd,  whioh  vras,  that 
I  was  a  rogoe  an*  a  vagabond,  without 
any  settled  phMoo'  iaridenoe,and  guilty 
Bometimea  o*  Btsepinf  without  a  roof  to 
cover  me.  The  two  keepers  swore  to 
this,  though  I  don't  hslieve  they'd  ever 
set  eyes  on  ma  before ;  and  they  tried  to 
get  scMnething  out  of  me  about  who  was 
my  last  oompaaioas.  They  didnt  get 
a  word  out  of  me,  however,  thoagh  I  see 
standin*  in  the  court  the  very  tmker  aa 
had  brought  in  the  fowls  for  dinner  the 
day  before.  So  I  was  took  to  the  coonty 
gaol  as  a  rogue  and  a  vagaUmd ;  and 
somehow  that  very  night  the  revanad 
justioe's  hen-roost  was  robbed,  and  tka 
next  niffht  his  bam  can^t  fte,  aa  I 
heard  alterwarda,  and  they  conhl  aasv 
find  the  man  or  woman  Uiat  had  dona 
it 

*It  was  then  that  thai  gal's  woids 
come  home  to  m&    The  imBsaiinB  an* 
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ibe  yitfdfl,  aa:id  eTsn  the  oold  "white- 
irashed  walk  of  the  cell,  iras  the  ivorkus 
pattern  over  again;  andtheoaknmrBhed 
WBB  oaly  a  mid  or  two  lafger,  amd  the 
ddllej  was  the  AMae  flavour,  bat  better 
biled ;  and  the  wajrden  as  took  charge 
o'  the  prinoeri  waa  mote  leBorved  like, 
but  they  iiaa  leai  baUym*,  and  Mid  hot 
little.  AUogether  the  place  made  me 
a^zDOBt  ihiok  I  wai  a  bof  apain;  aod 
when  I  laid  down  to  rie^»  m  a  better 
bed  than  I  bed  ae  a  boy,  I  need  to  be- 
lieve at  fost  that  I  should  hear  the 
matron  a  Bcreamin*  out,  aeoldin'  the  old 
w<meB,  or  the  sdioohDaater'e  cane 
whackm'  the  boys  that  had  been  pot 
down  ae  mmdy,  and  ao  got  dropped 
QIMJD.  Bat  when  I  come  out,  I  Mt  the 
priaon  inon  me  nmebow  UIbs  a  taint, 
an'  I  aud  to  mywlt  as  1  went  oat  o*  the 
gate  after  breakfiMt,  that  rd  Btill  go  on 
to  London,  where  people  wvaldn't  pe^ 
lu^notioeany  <tf  the  gaol-biid  look  that 
mJc^t  be  imon  me. 

*  To  Lonoon  I  went;  bagging  my  way, 
and  got  into  the  vary  heart  of  it,  over  on 
the  Sorrey  side  of  London  Bridge,  with 
fonzpanee  ha'penny  in  my  pocket  I 
knew  enoagh  of  this  part  of  LondoQ  to 
knew  whew  I  could  get  a  night's  lodg- 
ing fbr  thieepenae.  It  wae  at  a  common 
loc^in'-house,  where  they  make  up 
half  a  doaen  beds  in  a  rooaa,  and  the 
landlord  aahi  no  questions,  but  only 
hddeoat  his  hand  fixr  the  threepence ; 
arterwhidiyou  can  go  into  the  kitchen, 
where  there's  a  fire,  an'  cm^  what  yon 
takes  in  with  you.  I  took  in  a  peony 
kaf^  and  a  salt  herrin*  to  get  it  down ; 
and  directly  I  got  to  the  fire,  who 
ahoidd  I  see  but  the  tioker,  a  oookin'  a 
couple  of  pork  aaaaages,  an'  warmln'  a 
pint  o'  bear  in  a  tin  aareepan.  Thia,  I 
do  ham  the  credit  to  say,  be  shared  with 
me;  and  then  I  learnt  all  about  the 
parscRi's  bam  beui'  set  a-fire,  an'  heard 
a  good  deal  more  that  Td  aa  lief  not  ha' 
known ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  thia 
was  little  better  than  what  people  oaU 
a  tbievea'  kitohen,  and  the  company  was 
mostly  aocordin'. 

*  Off  and  on  I  was  move  than  a  week 
hangin'  about,  with  only  a  job  here  and 
there,  such  as  holdin'  a  boiae,  or  helpin' 
with  a  load  at  tlie  marketa,  or  what  not 
At  last  one  night  I  went  out  pret^ 
m^  deaperate,  went  up  one  oi  the 
atreeta  li^' off  Whatechapel,  and  stood 
just  outside  a  little  low  public,  a  wea- 
derm'  what  I  ahould  do  next  Preaently 
I  hears  a  ahoutin',  and  befoie  I  could 
torn  round  to  see  what  waa  the  matter, 
a  man  and  a  woman  rualiea  by.  "  Here^ 
catch  hold,"  aaya  the  man, — and  I  could 
a'moet  ha'  swore  to  the  voice  of  the 
tinker, — **  catch  hold ;"  and  afore  I  oould 
say  a  word  he  pitched  a  coat  into  my 


anna,  and  bolted  down  a  dork  alley. 
Anotiier  aecond,  and  I  was  collaied  by 
a  couple  o'  policemen,  and  presently  a 
geQtleman»with  his  neck-haiUceroberall 
hangia'  loose  an'  very  red  in  the  &oe, 
oeBtea  up^  and  aays,  "  Yea,  that's  my 
ooat— 111  awear  to  it ;  but  aeavch  him 
for  the  wateb  an'  pin." 

*  What  waa  the  use  o'  my  aayin'  any- 
thmg  ?  The  p<^ice  looks  at  me  with  a 
meaidn'  gain,  and  adviaes  ne  not  to  aay 
anythink  to  enmiaate  myself,  whidi 
was  just  the  words  the  inspector  uaed 
wlien  he  tack  the  cbuge:  the  gentle- 
man a  atandin'  by  the  liti^e  gksa  winder 
when  the  chacge  was  entered;  and  I 
tumbled  into  a  sort  of  sheep-pen  made 
of  iron  bam,  where  I  stood  with  the 
breath  all  ent  oi'  my  body,  an'  my  knees 
a  knoekhi'  teeether. 

*Wa8  aaythiiik  known  of  me?  Oh 
yea»  plenty :  I'd  been  seen  in  the  ooia- 
paay  o'  known  tbieves,  and  lodged  in  a 
common  lodgingwhouae  well  watched  by 
the  paiiea»  over  in  the  worst  quarter  o' 
London. 

'  "  Look  him  u^k"  aays  the  inqpeotor, 
'*an*  tfata  geatlanan  must  attend  to- 
morrow ai  the  police  court" 

'  I  WB»  locked  up  in  a  aort  of  a  sick 
stupid  fit,  which  I  was  aroused  from  by 
the  cold  air  a  lushiuff  thjKiugh  a  little 
winder  in  the  top  o'  t£e  cell.  Thenlfelt 
a  savage  revengefol  feelin'  come  over 
me;  thenllaid  down  on  the  hard  wooden 
bmioh  an'  beat  my  hands  upon  it  with 
rage  an'  giie£  '*  Stop  that  noise,  you«" 
saya  a  pcdiceman,  *'or  else  you  won't 
get  no  coffee^  I  can  tell  you."  I*d  told 
'em  rd  had  nothing  to  eat  and  so  they 
brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  couple 
o*  shoes  ef  bread  and  buttw.  This  made 
me  better,  but  atill  I  laid  there,  thinking 
of  all  that  I  d  been  through,  and  hearing 
the  yoioes  of  people  that  I'd  knowxi,  and 
wakin'  up  to  near  thevoioe  of  the  tinker 
hoUerin'  out  **  Here,  catch  hold  1"  and 
feelin'  my  aenaes  goin'  with  the  idea  that 
nerhap  I  had  robbed  somebody  without 
knowin*  it 

« I  was  in  such  a  state  when  I  fell 
asleep  at  last  just  after  daylight,  that  I 
had  to  be  lielped  up  off  the  bench  before 
I  oould  go  before  the  magistrate ;  and  I 
dare  say  I  looked  guilty  enoagh.  I  was 
found  gailty  at  all  events, — ^not  that  the 
gentieBiaQ  could  swear  to  me,  but  the 
property  was  found  on  me,  and  I  was 
tho  associate  of  thieves,  and,  worse  than 
all  that  I  was  a  rogue  and  a  yagabone, 
with  no  settlsd  place  of  residence ;  and  so 
says  the  macidtrate,  in  a  jocularious 
manner,  **  We  11  give  him  a  place  of  re- 
aidenae'where  he  will  be  kept  employed 
and  out  of  the  way  of  his  old  aasociatea," 
he  says. 

'That  place  was  thef  House  o*  Cor- 
D  a 
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recUon,  and  I  was  to  be  put  to  bard 
labour. 

'It  UKU  wonderfal  like  our  union  to 
be  snre^  as  to  the  corridors,  and  tbe 
wards,  and  the  yard  where  I  was  took 
to  after  I'd  been  itripped  of  my  clothes 
and  put  on  the  workus — I  mean  the 
prison— dress.  The  cell  I  slep'  in  was 
the  same  colour  an'  pattern  as  that  at 
the  county  gaol,  but  it  was  like  the  boys* 
ward  at  our  union  ffx  coldness,  and  I 
thought  I  should  ha*  froze,  in  spite  of 
the  rarer  that  I  was  in,  with  rage  an' 
despair— a  rage  an' a  despair  that  I 
couldn't  find  no  Tent  for;  for  all  the 
night  I  was  locked  up  there  between  the 
statin'  blank  plastered  walls  where,  if  I 
daied  to  shout  or  smg  or  whistle,  I 
should  ha'  been  put  on  the  old  **  sldl- 
ley,"  or,  as  they  call  it  here,  "punish- 
ment diet,**  or  haye  been  put  to  the 
orank,  or  a  ceQ  where  I  should  have 
lost  the  Uttle  light  I  had.  This  was 
worse  than  any  workus  could  ha'  been  I 
hope,  but  to  ttiem  that  was  together  in 
the  big  ward  where  they  all  slep'  of  a 
row— over  two  hundred  of  *em^it  was 
not  much  lonelier  than  our  boys*  yard  at 
the  old  union,  and  the  trades  was  better 
taught  and  more  of  'em,  if  the  prisoners 
only  had  time  enough  to  learn.  Any- 
how, the  workus  seemed  in  my  mind  to 
be  jhied  somehow  to  the  prison,  and  the 
words  of  that  gal  was  rar  ever  in  my 
thoughts,  niey  kep'  a  buzzin'  in  my 
eara  as  I  stioye  with  my  jints  achin'  and 
my  heart  a  beatin'  and  my  head  a  bastin* 
on  thetreadwheel, — I  heard  'em  singin' 
when  I  come  down  an'  set  on  the  bottom 
step  after  my  spell,  an*  wiped  my  hot 
&oe  with  the  cuff  o'  my  prison  jacket; 
and  I  (rften  seemed  to  hear  (hem  instead 
of  the  book  that  one  of  the  prisoners 
read  out  loud  to  us  while  we  was  settin' 
there  piokin'  oakum, — ^rows  and  rows  of 
us,  such  times  as  we  wasn't  on  the  milL 
I  don't  suppose  anybody  there  believed 
I  was  innocent;  it  was  no  business  o' 
the  wardeifl^  as  had  their  duty  to  do  day 
an*  night  without  makin'  any  question 
o'  that  sort ;  and  arter  a  bit,  when  I  got 
the  knack  of  speekin'  under  my  breath 
and  without  movin'  my  mouth,  to  my 
next  neighbour,  which  we  could  do  some- 
times, he'd  only  grin  to  himself  and  put 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  when  I  said  so. 
A  good  many  of  the  men  there  seemed 
toniow  one  another ;  and  I  see  more  than 
two  or  three  of  the  lodgers  at  the  thieves' 
kitolien  brought  in  while  I  was  there. 
They  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  up  to  the 
place^  too,  for  they  wasn't  there  long 
before  they  had  a  star  on  their  arm, 
which  meant  they  was  well  behaved 
and  was  to  have  half  a  crown  when  they 
got  out  again.  I  had  one  myself.  X 
raiow  they  used  to  talk  together  some- 


how, and  I  fust  found  that  out  on 
Christmas  Day  when  we  was  in  cha{>ei 
together  settin'  in  a  p^reatjspaoe  divided 
off  from  two  others  smiilar,  with  wooden 
partitions,  and  all  railed  in  fkont  like 
wild  beastea*  dens.  I  was  a  readin'  my 
Prayer-book  quiet  to  m^el^  for  I  hadn't 
got  used  to  tbe  hoUenn'  out  of  the  re- 
sponses and  the  amens  like  the  others, 
when  I  hears  the  chap  next  to  me  a 
sa^',  instead  of  what  he  ought  to  have 
said,  "  Why  can't  the  governor  give  some 
on  us  a  tr^t  o'  plum  duff?"  in  a  sing- 
ing sort  o*  tone. 

'Jest  like  the  workus,  too,  in  that, 
that  the  rewards  and  the  punishments 
and  the  hopes  was  all  for  grub.  I 
needn*t  say  that  there  wasn*t  any  plum 
duff,  or  anything  else  out  o'  the  oommon 
way ;  for  Ohrisbnas  under  lock  and  key 
aint  no  Ohristmas  at  all,  exc^t  that 
there's  no  work  done^  an'  after  all  tha^s 
something,  and  that  there's  church  the 
same  as  B  onday ;  and  nobody  but  them 
that's  been  there  can  tell  what  a  treat 
and  a  blessin'  that  is,  even  when  you 
look  at  it  as  a  change. 

'As  to  grub, — except  them  that's  in 
for  less  than  a  fortni^^t  and  has  nothxnk 
but  bread  an'  skilley — ^the  grub's  better 
at  the  prison  than  at  the  union,  CSuiat- 
mas  as  well  as  other  days :  mine  was 
more  too  becos  I  was  in  for  a  longer 
time  and  was  for  hard  labour;  but  the 
way  they  serve  if  s  not  so  much  better 
though  similar ;  it  bein'  brought  up  in 
great  buckets  and  give  to  each  man  to 
eat  out  of  a  tin  pannikin  with  a  wooden 

rin.  This  was  the  way  every  day  for 
long  long  months  that  I  was  there, 
till  I  o«gun  to  get  a  sort  o'  dfladness 
come  over  me  when  I  thought  how  soon 
the  time  'ud  come  for  me  to  go  out  But 
the  time  did  coma,  an'  the  deadneas 
come  on  more  an'  more,  an'  never  left 
me  when  the  governor  ^ve  me  the 
money  for  two  sters,  an'  bid  me  good- 
bye. But  tlien  jest  outside  waitin'  for 
me,  who  do  you  think  I  see?  I  aint 
got  over  it  yet.  Why  who  but  that  veiy 
gal—now  Mrs.  Copley  and  landlady  of 
Sie  "  Bailway  Inn,"  in  the  old  riXHB^ ; 
an'  says  she,  a-pintin  to  her  husband, 
she  says — "  William's  got  a  cousin  in 
New  Zealand,"  she  says,  "and  he's 
wrote  to  him,  so  that  with  twen^ 
pound  that  well  lend  you,"  she  says; 
'Mrou  may  go  out  and  spend  your  next 
Christmas  Mtter,"  she  says. 

'What  beoome  of  Jem  Puddle,  nr? 
Well,  James  he  was  that  savin*,  that 
when  he  once  got  into  the  purfession, 
and  got  a  berth  at  a  theavter  asadressor 
to  a  tip-top  actor,  he  laid  by  a  matter  of 
forty  or  fi^y  pound,  and  I'm  blest  if  he 
ain't  a-goin'  out  with  me.' 

T.  A. 
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OHBISTMAS   EVE    ON  THE   BIVEB; 

»         OR. 

DUCK-SHOOTING  AND  DRBAMING. 
(Illubptrated  by  a.  W.  Coopeb.) 

THE  stars  are  shining  brightly  on  the  river. 
The  frosty  breeze  sweeps  snowflakes  on  the  gronnd ; 
Beneath  its  breath  the  lofty  rushes  quiver, 

And  mnrmnr  with  a  weird  and  mournful  sound —     >«. 
As  I  sit;  fur-wrapped,  grasping,  prompt  and  ready. 

The  heavy  duck-gun  which  will  seal  the  fate, 
If  but  my  hand  and  eye  are  true  and  steady. 
Of  many  a  mallard  ere  the  night  grows  late. 

The  birds  won't  come  as  yet    The  moon  is  gleaming 

Upon  the  rippling  water,  where  each  star 
Reflected,  prompts  my  mind  to  fall  a-dreaming. 

Under  the  influence  of— my  cigar  I 
'Tis  most  prosaic  this  I  make  oonfession. 

And  yet,  though  commonplace,  I  think  I  flnd 
Thoughts  in  this  hour,  whicn  still  must  lack  expression, — 

Fancies  that  leave  their  shadowings  behind. 

In  a  damp  boat  upon  the  stream  reclining, 

Fui^wrapped  and  gun  in  hand,  oigar  in  monfh, 
A  thousana  frosty  stars  above  me  duning. 

Through  an  air  most  unlike  the  '  sunny  South.'  * 

My  circumstances  seem  most  unpoetic, — 

Suggestive  of  life's  common,  trivial  things; 
And  yet — there  dawn  tlioughts  so  pathetic 

That  to  Uieir  shapes  the  mist  of  sorrow  dings 

The  Ohristmas  Eve  I    I  hear  the  echoes  dying 

From  the  church-tower  across  the  frosty  m^ids ; 
Faintly  the  tones  upon  the  wind  come  flying 

From  each  loud  bell  that  the  glad  message  speeds; 
Faintly  thev  float  in  music  sweetly  golden, 

TelUsff  the  advent  of  the  ftiture  day, 
And  waking  up  a  thousand  memories  olden. 

Whose  dmrm  can  never  wholly  pass  away. 

O  day  of  days  1  upon  my  heart  the  vision 

Of  one  past  Chnstmas  Eve  is  stamped  so  deep 
That  not  the  sting  of  all  the  world's  derision 

Can  drive  it  forth  or  bid  its  magic  sleep ; 
A  Ohristmas  Eve  when  though  the  snow  lay  shrouding 

The  face  of  nature,  yet  my  happiness 
Bade  o'er  the  landscape  come  in  oriUiance  crowdin 

The  rays  of  lights  of  love,  and  tenderness. 

A  Christmas  Eve,  when  standing  lightly  clasping 

A  little  palm  I  listened  to  the  word 
That  told  me  that  the  hand  my  own  was  grasping 

Should  be  mine  own— and  as  I  gladly  heard 
The  happy  tidings  came  the  distant  pealing 

Of  the  sweet  tolls  that  seemed  the  type  of  joy. 
In  their  wild  burst  of  melody  re-sealizig 

The  promised  bliss  which  recked  of  no  alloy : 

How  I  recall  the  dainty  woven  tresses, 

SiUdly  golden  in  their  braided  guise, 
The  violet  eyes,  whose  looks  were  sweet  caresses, 

Each  one  befitted  for  a  proud  man's  prise  1 
How  I  recall  the  long,  impaasioned  glanoea, 

Speaking  love's  poesy,  though  silent  while 
The  voice,  whose  very  memory  entrances. 

Spoke  as  in  tones  which  knew  no  tinge  of  guOe 
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O  happy  GhriBtmaa  'Eve  f-~oh  sad  fulfilling 

Oi  a  Gear  empty  dream  I — I  woke  to  flxn 
That  golden  vision  withered  by  the  chilling, 

The  atem  reality,  that  left  behind 
The  monmfiil,  almost  sullen  resignation 

Which  comes  when  hopes,  in  all  their  faiiy  bloom. 
Filling  the  heart  with  lofty  exidtation. 

Fall  by  the  working  of  Uieir  worldly  doom. 

*'  Yet  how  can  I  reproach  her,  rightly  knowing 

She  was  but  moulded  by  a  stronger  will 
Passing  through  life,  nor  mncying,  zwr  showing 

The  deep  emotion  which  can  save — and  kill? 
Poor  child  I  perfected  in  an  education 

Brilliant,  but  based  upon  the  modem  creed 
Which  ignores  eveiy  lofty  aspiration 

That  prompts  to  noble  thought  or  noUe  deed  1 


So  when  the  glories  of  her  London  i 

Her  first  one  as  a  beauty— taught  the  lore  i 

Of  fashion,  she  had  deemed  it  deadly  treason 

To  that--to  cherish  memories  of  yore; 
The  girlish  &ith  and  hai^nuesB  were  &ding  | 

With  every  day,  until  the  8ummer*s  end 
Brought  silence  fhun  tiie  anoient  love's  i^braiding* 

And  she  left  town  ^iqpared  to  be  t^Jnmi —  , 

A  friend— but  not  to  wake  again  the  passion 

That  blossomed  for  a  few  £ort  months :  she  knew 
By  this  time  what  the  rules  of  rank  and  &ahion — i 

Belgrevian  edicts,  changeless  though  but  few — 
Told  her  as  duty,  and  she  won  the  blearing 

Of  a  fond  mother,  when  the  fev^te  peer 
Of  that  yearns  cirolea,  all  his  love  ooalunng, 

She  pledged  her  hand  to  hint— withoot  a  tsar. 
•  ♦  •  *  * 

Ahasles  souvmUrs!    Oomea  acresB  the  distance 

The  sound  of  the  approaching  fiig^t    It  seems 
But  bad  philosophy  tms  vain  persistence 

In  mourning  over  vanished  hopes  and  dreams. 
I  banish  them,*  and  greet  the  Christmas  nearing» 

The  morrow's  ftoiky  hoUy-cireJed  mem. 
With  hopes  that,  though  yei  vague,  are  bright  sad  dbeerin^w^ 

Hopes  of  a  faith  in  yeaxi  yet  hiddesL  bam. 


W.B. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

ANOTHER  Cfaristitias  fills  the  goblet  op,? 
He  smiles  and  drinks,  but  tis  his  stirrup  cup ; 
In  bounds  a  child,  Old  Christmas  folds  his  vest. 
And  quickly  &diiig,  passes  like  the  rest 

The  child  is  fiill  of  promises  and  p&ay. 
You  cannot  hold  him,  he  will  run  away ; 
Don't  idle  with  him,  he's  a  tricksy  Turk, 
Play  with  him  now  and  then,  bat  do  your  work. 

His  hair  soon  blanches,  and  his  wrinkles  show; 
Onward  he  bounds,  and  not  a  whit  more  slow ; 
You're  startled  with  the  change,  he's  no  more  fern ; 
Another  Christmas  asks  you  whaot  you've  done. 

Alfssd  Cbowquill. 


A  CHRISTMAS  PANTOMIME. 

*  nPHE  shades  of  night  were  Ming  fest,' 
J-    As  through  the  streets  of  London  passed 
A  youth  who  trudged  through  snow  and  ice, 
Stamped  on  his  heart  the  fond  device,    ^ 
Loved  Arabella ! 

His  coat  was  rough,  his  hat  was  sleek, ' 
The  firost  had  nipped  both  nose  and  cheek ; 
But  as  he  walked  he  softly  sung, 
Time  iranis^o  cAen  oa  his  toogne, 
Loved  Arabella ! 

To  Camden  Town,  try  not  the  way,    i 
The  snow  has  fiillen  thick  to-day : 
This  was  a  comrade's  last  good-bye. 
But  bold,  he  said,  For  Her  n  tfy, 
Loved  Arabella  I 

Oh  !  buy  my  chestnuts  bohod  and  warm, 
A  damsel  cried,  then  touched  Ms  arm  ; 
A  longing  look  was  in  his  <9C, 
But  still  he  answered  witk  a«gk, 
Loved  Arabella.! 

Of  fi^  and  spfites,  so  onward  sped; 
For  iD  these  scenes  of  festive  light 
He'd  vowed  to  lead  his  bdy  bright, 
Loved  Arabella ! 


Tke^aa  racl^  fae  snr  the  i^ 

Of  dnaddier  asd  fird^ht  bngfal; 
WUk  on  tfaeMhid  he  fenced  a  i 
Lfteliuit  of  his  loug^wmshippedt  onatd, 
Loved  JnbeOal 

£^  as  he  gxndl,  beside  iKf  caoM 
A  hntod  nval,  ^Jones'  bf  name ; 
One  xK  had  sworn  no  moie  to  meet. 
Nor  even  bow  to  m  the  street, 
Fabe  Arabella! 

Above  her  head  he  held  a  spray — 
A  sacred  plant,  'twas  once,  they  say ; 
Then  under  this  protection  base, 
He  bent  and  kissed  her  bluing  fiice. 
False  Arabella! 
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The  outside  lover  shook  his  fist, 
To  choke  his  rival  much  he  wished  ; 
For  acting  such  a  traitor's  part, 
And  stealing  thus  bis  fidr  one's  heart, 
False  Arabella ! 

A  moment  later  he  was  there, 
Glaring  at  the  detected  pair ; 
With  words  of  anger  sharp,  but  few, 
He  bade  the  maid  a  last  adieu, 
False  Arabella! 


Then  on  he  went,  for  well  he  knew 
That  maxim  old,  and  yet  so  true — 
*  There's  always  good  fish  in  the  sea,' 
And,  therefore,  maids  more  true  than  She, 
False  Arabella! 
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THE  JUBILBE  CHEISTMAS  AT  OLD  MENDWYEB. 
BY  A  GRANDDAUGHTEB  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
By  thb  Author  of  'RirrH  Batkard's  Broay.' 


CHAPTER  I. 

GBDfBON  AND  GBEEN. 


THERE  aie  people  in  the  world  to 
whom  the  past  yeara  of  their  liyes 
appear,  when  memory  lecalU  them, 
oolonred,  each  wearing  i^  diatingoishing 
hue.  Up  they  oome,  tinged  all  through 
wi^  lilao  or  hlne,  smStog  pink,  or 
glaring  orange.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
to  whom  this  aort  of  thing  is  constant 
and  &miliar,  but  I  can  understand 
that  there  are  such  experiences,  because 
one  year,  or  rather  one  winter  of  my 
life  is,  in  my  memory,  invariably 
coloured  crimson  and  green;  and  as 
Christmas  is  adYanced  upon  there  comes 
such  silyery  light  upon  it  as  no  other 
Christmas  wears.  Plenty  of  bemed 
holly  has  made  crimson  and  green  in 
manyfplaces  of  this  busy  world,  and 
brought  holiday  along  with  it,  since 
this  Christmas  at  Mendwyer;  and 
frossen  snow-flakes  and  clustering  ioides 
haye  crowned  the  rocks  and  decked 
the  trees  with  silyery  foliage  often 
enough  both  there  and  elsewhere  since 
the  time  I  am  going  to  tell  about;  but 
still  the  memory  of  Mendwyer  stands 
out  glorious  in  unfiEuling  colour,  and  in 
an  atmosphere  bright  like  the  light 
fkom  angels'  wings. 

Mendwyer  was  an  ancient  house 
standing  in  the  shelter  of  a  wooded 
glen  that  ran  up  from  the  sea  into  the 
kmd,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  intersections 
of  the  background  of  hills.  The  aoeneiy 
was  more  quiet  than  grand,  though  it 
had  an  aknost  imezampled  picturesque- 
ness  of  its  own.  The  sea  had  been 
carefully  planted  out  by  a  grore  of 
pines,  which  showed  no  dislike  to  their 
situation  ;  but  a  ten  minutes'  run  down 
the  glen  brought  you  to  a  shingly 
beach  and  as  glorious  a  bay  of  the  sea 
as  was  eyer  gazed  upon,  with  grand 
headlands  stretching  out  into  the  great 
ocean,  and  little  miniature  bays  wash- 
ing up  into  the  land.  Rocky  points, 
with  silyery  beaches  between,  and  of  an 
inaccessible  height,  jutted  out  into  the 
bay ;  they  had  all  names,  some  peaceful 
and  some,  terrible,  which  expressed,  no 
doubt,  their  history.  There  was  the 
Bead  Man,  and  the  Wreckers;  there 
was  Sunny  Head,  and  Sandown.  The 
two  last  lay  feeing  the  south-east,  and 
were  sheltered  by  that  great  glory  of 


the  Mendwyer  coast,  the  huge  rocky 
headland  called  Eagle's  Crag,  next  to 
which,  and  nearest  to  my  dear  old 
home^  was  the  more  modest  height 
called  Hawkstor. 

From  Sandown  there  ran  up  another 
of  those  sweet  little  glens  which  made 
one  of  our  greatest  beauties ;  and  the 
little  town  of  the  same  name,  with  its 
magnifloent  old  diurch  and  its  white 
clusters  of  houses,  was  the  prettiest 
sight  imaginable,  whether  yiewed  from 
land  or  sea.  It  was  a  fishing  town. 
Gardening  and  fishing;  the  haryests  of 
the  earth  and  sea,  were  the  occupations 
of  tbeasturdy  laoe  that  had  peopled 
Sandown  rince  yerylLndent  days.  The^ 
were  a  different  people  from  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  of  other  places.  They 
were  their  own  masters.  They  rented 
or  owned  small  patches  of  land,  and 
turned  them  into  mines  of  wealth, 
cultiyating  the  earliest  yegetaUes  for 
the  London  market.  They  all  had 
boats,  or  belonged  to  boats.  The  fish 
season  was  a  yearly  festiyal,  an  excite- 
ment, a  speculation,  and  neyer  within 
the  memory  of  man  anything  less  than 
a  success. 

But  besides  these  whitewashed  clus- 
ters of  cottages  thus  inhabited,  there 
were  other  dwellings,  turned  away  from 
the  sight  of  the  sea,  and  forming  a  wide 
irregular  street,  towards  the  centre  of 
which 'was  the  grand  old  ohurdbi  and 
the  churchyard,  with  its  two  great  yew- 
trees  and  its  ayenue  of  limes.  This 
part  of  Sandown  was  just  one  mile  from 
Mendwyer.  The  great  gates  which 
opened  into  our  carriage  driye  opened 
also  close  to  the  first  low  granite  gable- 
ended  house  in  *up  towxv  as  this  part 
of  Sandown  was  called ;  and  this  charm- 
ing old  building  was  inhabited  by  two 
ladies  bearing  the  time-honoured  name 
of  Pendanel — ^Teresa  and  Martha — 
aunt  and  niece — yery  unceremoniously 
cfdled  Teasy  and  Patty  by  those  who 
had  known  them  long  enough  to  yen- 
ture  to  be  familiar. 

When  I  turned  from  the  porch  at 
Mendwyer,  and  darted  at  my  most 
rapid  pace  along  the  carriage  driye  to 
the  right,  I  soon  got  into  the  groye  of 
pines,  and  soon  got  out  of  it  toa    Tl^en 


tou 


I: 


*Speecli  k  alTer,  bat 


BKS.    «^      -sr    za  ^-    *--c^  —  ^-c^'^T  a.  iBca.  weds  «f  i  ^ 

31.^.     J -:    V.     .j^   &.^    r*-a  a  s>t*r  ^vr  tijv^^  the  agoi  of  Cuth  as  a 
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^ux  sBkoit  T-  r-— ~-  *=-.  r .  j-«  ^-«  ^  T-i"» :  htt  vftMl  €■■  1 1^  of  tint  i 
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I  tnTened  some  sweet  lawn-land,  which 
was  called  by  the  giaud  naoM  of  the 
'park/  bat  in  that  conntrj  the  '  park' 
had  no  reference  to  deer.  It  meant  no 
more  than  enolosare,  and  afforded  no 
hungiy  snggestionB;  we  had  a  home 
park  like  onr  neigUbonre  —  notliing 
more.  But  who  had  such  gronps  of 
perfect-growing  olma — such  colouring 
in  the  spring  time,  with  yew-trees  of 
dark  massive  green,  and  golden  willow 
—or  sneh  crimson  and  green  at  Ghrist- 
maa,  with  boUies  as  big  as  forest  trees 
growiag  up  the  sheMered  sides  of  onr 
swelling  hills— or  such  a  stl^eiy  aea? 
I  used  to  stand  in  the  hoiM  pane,  and 
ask  this  question  in  my  keart,  answer- 
ing it  to  BT  own  sstisfection ;  and  tlien, 
am*  iUs  skort  thanksciving^for  I  am 
sore  my  eiyoymeat  todc  that  sli^>e^I 
would  nish  on  to  the  greai  gales,  and 
thrcnigk  a  lesser  entmace  for  foot  pas- 
sangKs,  and  go  stndght  into  Teasy 
Peiidan«l*s  pariomv  withooi  eten  a 
knock  at  tiie  door  to  tell  of  my  ap- 
praaflh. 

CHAPTER  H  . 

bfuch  akd  nuorci. 

•La,  Uesi  ma,  oUldl  what  nowf 
This  was  the  not  yeiy  CBcoiiinginic 
qneatkNi  that  greeted  ass  on  tine  br^ht- 
est  GhristDus  E^  that  ever  gk>wed.  I 
waa  not  abashed  by  the  qnestion— put 
in  Kiss  Teasy  *s  least  agreeable  tonaa— 
bat  aasweied  bravely, « ChristsMs  I' 

A  sweet  kiw  laugh  from  the  end  of 
the  voen  made  me  feel  more  walaome ; 
and  then  Patty  got  up  from  her  knees, 
and  left  off  raking  in  the  bottom  of  a 
dark  oimboaid,  and  came  to  me.  *How 
do  yon  ao,  Georgy  ?' 

*  zoa  bare  been  ciying/ 

*  Ton  are  mde.' 

•No;  I  am  onriona.'  Tben  I  kiaaed 
Ftofety*a  beantifiil  month;  and  foeliBg 
thoroughly  friffhteDed  by  the  quiyer 
that  had  passed  acnss  her  Sao^  telling 
of  some  esquifdte  suffering,  I  cried, 
*Oh.dcin'tl    Please,  I  did  Boi mean  it. 

I  hep:  your  pardon.    But *    It  was 

not  in  hnman  nature  not  to  go  on.  No ; 
it  waa  not  in  my  human  aalnre  not  to 
poiaae  m^  advantage,  not  to  profit  by 
my  oceasion.  I  saw  on  the  ground 
sundry  pa|)era  and  letters,  with  their 
direotiana  uppermost  The  string  that 
had  bound  a  huge  packet  together  had 
been  vntied,  and  there  were  twenty  or 
even  thirty  letters  on  the  ground, 
•Uncle  William's  handwriting,'  said  I. 
And  there  I  stood  amid  tiie  wreck  of 
a  world  of  hopea,  like  a  little  torturer 
aa  I  waa,  girin^  the  terrible  acrew  one 
more  turn.   •  I  beg  your  pardon.  But— 


Uncle  William'a  handwriting,'  said  I; 
and  then  there  waa  ailenoe. 

Never  talk  about  eloquence;  com- 
mend me  to  ailenoe  if  you  want  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  *  Speech  is  ailver,  but 
sileBoe  ia  gold  ;*  auch  oriental  wisdom 
in  such  woras  of  significance  have  found 
their  way  through  the  ages  of  faith  as  a 
holy  maxim  into  the  mouth  of  Kr.  Gsr- 
lyle,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  best  ad- 
vice ;  but  what  can  I  say  of  that  silence 
in  Teasy  Pendairel's  podonr  ?  Speech 
may  be  reprooC  but  silenea  ia  tottareb 
If  tfaey  had  wapt  a^  npfamided  me^if 
they  had  been  angiy  and  aoolded  m^ 
if  they  had  laid  on  me  violent  bandar 
with  paasionate  aoraamings  and  nanghEfcy 
woida,  I  could  have  borne  aay  or  att 
with  comfort  and  refeeahawnt :  bnittiey 
ute— ao  I  bore  it  for  a  fcv  ma- 

Bta— for  momenta  feag  enaugh  is 
in  the  whole  ailualaim  —  kaqg 
eaougkia  aee  their  acared  foieeain  tba 
high  narrow  iooking-glaaa  iSbai  akaft  19 
fram  a  little  breoket-like  table.  «t  the 
sUea  of  which,  from  study  abert 
bsanebaa,  little  bkda  balaaiced  ftma- 
aelves,  and  mocked  me  with 
thiuatfr— long  enoo^  to  aee  tbai  1 
waa  pale  aa  death,  and  Xeaqr  >tD 
into  a  dark  petrifiMtion—lai^  enonrii 
to  obaerve  a  miniatwro  caaii,  a  gends- 
raan'a  waloh,  and  a  plain  pM  ring  «n 
the  table;  and  tben  I  looked  up  at  em 
of  thoae  moat  dreadful  old  eonsK 
minors,  held  by  an  eagle,  and 
about  by  a  cbaid*  wheteia  < 
looked  as  if  it  waa  geiag  ia 
to  turn  upmde  down,  and  then — X 
fainted.  To  explain  wbioh  I  aaaal  asgr 
that  I  had  lately  recovered  fimn  m  wmj 
severe  illness,  and  waa  joat  in  that 
oritioal  atage  of  eeovatoaeenoe  when 
people  are  aaid  not  la  ha  able  la  baw 
oootmdiotiQn. 

"When  I  raoovered  I  cried ;  and  wbaa 
I  had  done  crying  the  nem  waa  in 
order  aa  uaual,  and  all  the  arfekdea  that 
had  produced  the  diacrderad  candilaaa 
of  things  Mid  feelinga  were  eoneu  Than 
in  a  obarming  little  old  red  end  giesn 
china  bowl  flatty  broagbt  me  elder^ 
flower  water,  and  a  ciainty  damask 
napkin  hung  en  her  arm;  and  she 
wiped  my  hot  tearetained  free,  and 
put  my  roughened  hair  atmigbt;  and 
kiaaed  me. 

*Se  you  caflse  beeanaa  it  wmm  Ghiiil- 
maa?* 

'  Yea,  and  because  you  let  me.* 

'Let  yon!'  abe exclaimed 

*Yea.  of  course.'  And  timn  she 
laughed. 

The  laugh  was  magnetic  It  eund 
me  quite.  I  put  baok  ner  ann ;  Imada 
ditfeapectful  geatucea  towards  the  china 


^^^^ 
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bowl,  and  jumped  op,  and  said,  <  The 
whole  of  the  hocue  is  erimaon  and 
gieen.  The  thinning  of  the  holly-trees 
on  Bowboroogh  Hill  waa  finished  the 
^7  befive  yetSevday.  Theie  noTer  was 
saoh  a  jear  for  berries;  there  never 
can  be  so  much  ent  aeam  for  fifty  years. 
It  18  a  jubilee  of  cmnson  and  green ; 
and  grandmother  says  yon  must  come 
up  and  see  it  to-day,  before  tiie  plaoe  is 
erawded  tchmoiTow.' 
*  We  never  go  toHendwyer  atChrist- 


*Newr 
•Never/ 

-Why  not?' 

Then  there  oame  a  sodden  re  turn  of 
&ai  silenoe.  I  knew  in  a  moment  that 
it  had  someihii^g  to  do  with  a  gentle- 
man's watch,  a  miniatoxe,  a  plain  ^Id 
ring,  and  Uncle  William's  handwriting. 

I  stood  still,  with  aU  my  natoral 
energy  retamed  to  me,  and  saidy  '  1 
always  tell  mv  mother  everything.* 

'An  excellent  habit,  Georgy,'  said 
Teasy,  noddingher  head. 

I  looked  at  ratty  triumphantly,  sud- 
denly strong  in  my  filial  virtue ;  but 
all  I  saw  was  a  face  turned  awa^,  and 
lookiDg  seemingly  out  of  that  wmdow 
at  the  end  of  the  room  that  commended 
the  loveliest  view  of  the  sea  and  our 
piettihf  planted  home  park;  and  all 
that  I  was  able  to  tfauik  was,  *  How 


very  beautiful  she  is  t'  So  I  launehed 
another  sentence  into  the  sileaMe.  'I 
amgoinRawav.' 

They  do&  kiand  me,  and  I  left  the 
houses  and  taming  short  round  through 
the  Uttle  iron  gabe^  could  scarcely  re- 
strain my  feet  from  ronning,  in  saoh  a 
fauny  was  I  to  get  back  to  the  old 


GHAPTESni. 

WHY? 

Inishedintotibekafl;  butthooshl 
had  seen  it  befovs  I  was  obliged  to 
stand  still,  the  sight  was  so  overpower- 
inc.  The  thimiing  of  &e  Bowbonnigh 
kMHeswas  indeed  a  great  event.  Once 
in  fifty  years  it  had  always  been  done, 
and  the  riches  that  came  to  old  Hen- 
dwvcr  on  such  oooaaions  was  a  tr»- 
ditbnal  gloiy.  Tbeie  wen  those  who 
eoaid  msnember  it  perfeetly  twice  in 
IMr  Uvea.  Hugh  ^evetibick  at  aiz- 
tsen  had  helped  the  woodman  fifty 
jmn  beftwe.  He  was  a  splendid  man 
of  sixty-siz;  few  would  have  called 
kim  mofe  than  fifty,  with  hk  hahr  jet- 
blade  still,  and  his  beard  one  mass  of 
short,  shining  earls.  He  was  in  the 
ball  i^en  I  came  in;   he  had  been 


hdping  m  the  wofk  of  cutting'  and 
tying. 

*  Yomr  mother  was  not  born.  Miss,  at 
the  last  cutting,  nor  for  ten  yearn  after. 
This  is  the  first  jnbaee  that  she  has 
seen,  and  she  is  never  likely  to  see 
another ;  that  is^  she  most  see  ninety 
first,'  he  said.  *Theie  are  not  very 
many  of  us  who  have  been  as  lueky  as 
I  have  been.  I  have  heard  m^  giand- 
ftither  say  that  when  the  hollies  wove 
planM,twe  hundred  yean  ago,by  old  Sir 
Gedfiwy,  he  did  it  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three ;  and  that  fifty  years  after  he  ^pruned 
and  out  down,  and  gave  li^t  and  air 
for  the  voong  trees  to  nning  up,  and 
then  said  that  such  should  remam  the 
custom  for  ever.  l%at  is  how  the  tale 
of  the  Bowborongh  holliea  has  come 
down  to  us,  Miss  Oeorgy.' 

I  heard  Hugh  Tr«rvethicfc  finish  his 
story,  for  I  liked  all  the  vfflage  tra- 
ditions^ and  I  finished  my  sorvey  of  the 
crimson  and  gieen  over  the  granite 
mantel-shel^  up  the  stairs,  across  the 
oomioe,  surmountiDg  every  pietnze,  and 
wreathinff  the  portrait  of  bhr  Godfrey 
with  a  flaming  garland,  top,  bottmn, 
and  sides;  then  I  darted  up  the  gar- 
niahed  staircase,  and  went  into  my 
mother's  room.  *  Mother  r  I  exdauned 
inahuiry;  'metherl  TteasyandFatty' 
— I  paused,  to  give  due  solemnity  to 
the  statement  that  was  to  foOow— - 
'never  oome  to  Mendwyer  at  C&rist- 
masf 

My  mottier's  soft  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me;  my  eager  maaBer  had  at- 
tracted her  attention.  I  saw  her  fiuse 
fiiAh  slightly,  bat  she  aaawend  veiy 
qnietty — 

*No,mylove,theynafer  de.  Bat  it 
is  not  quite  Christmas  yet  Tour 
gnmdmotber  asked  them  to  come  this 
efenng/ 

*  Th^  won't  eome ;  and  I  am  g(^g 
to  tell  jouaU  about  it' 

'  Then  tdm  off  those  wann  garments. 
Be  pradent,  and  keep  tpdt^  Ton 
most  not  fcrget  you  have  beoi  ilL' 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  can  noefiect 
that  tune  in  my  motiiei^s  room  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday.  When  I  looked 
ia  the  long  glass  I  saw  tfaue  figure  of  a 
giri  just  seventeen,  but  eertttnly  very 
cfalldiike  for  that  age.  Indeed  I  was 
but  a  fragile  kind  of  cteatuie,  and  I  was 
indulged  as  an  only  daughter,  who  is 
also  an  only  child,  is  apt  to  be;  and  I 
had  always  been  delieate,  and  was  only 
now  supposed  to  be  growing  strong.  I 
saw  in  HaA  glass  a  fair-&oed  girl,  ruddy 
with  her  quick  walk  on  that  delicious, 
invigorating  winter  morning,  when  the 
ground  was  hard,  the  ioioles  hanging 
about,  the  air   sweet  and  pure,  like 
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something  that  we'  are  able  to  drink 
and  enjoy,  and  the  winds  all  laid  to 
rest,  as  if  waiting  for  Ohiistmas  Day. 
I  saw  a  girl  clothed  in  brown,  and  wiui 
a  neftlakin  jacket  and  mxxS,  little  flaahea 
of  pure  white  silk  showing  from  the 
inner  dde,  a  black  hat,  a  scarlet  feather, 
and  a  scarlet  handkerchief  romid  her 
throat  Thua  did  I  appear  in  the 
looking-glasBi  with  bnsy  hands  undoing 
my  wrapping8--«ach  was  Qeorgy  Oaryll 
at  the  last  jubilee  of  crimson  and  green. 

*Now,  mother,'  I  said,  'tell  me  all 
about  it* 

*I  thought  yon  offered  to  tell  all 
about  it  to  me,'  she  answered. 

Then  I  told  her  all  that  had  hap- 
pened  in  Teasy  Pendanrers  parlov, 
repeating  my  certainty  that  it  was 
somehow  on  account  of  Uncle  William 
that  the  two  beloved  ladiee  never  came 
to  Hendwver  at  Christmas.  *And  I 
told  them  how  it  aJl  looked;  and  they 
knew  that  they  woold  never  see  another 
such  crimson  Christmas,'  I  said;  'hot 
th^  would  not  come.' 

*  I  think  I  had  better  teU  you,'  said 
my  mother,  quietly.  'You  are  old 
enouffh  to  know,  and  yon  may  hear  it 
talked  about  Sixteen  years  since, 
when  you  were  a  baby,  and  your  dear 
grand&ther  was  alive,  I  was  here  with 
you,  and  your  father,  and  your  nnde. 
He  was  then  going  to  be  married  to 
Patty,  and  we  were  here  for  the  wed- 
ding.' 

*Oh,  mother!  and  ahe  was  young, 
and  she  must  have  been  very  beautiful.' 

'  She  was  just  twenty-one.  They  had 
waited  for  her  to  be  of  age.  She  waa  a 
great  beauty,  but  scarcely  more  lovely 
in  my  eyea  than  she  is  now.' 

'  Go  on,  mother.' 

'The  wedding-day  was  fixed— it 
came.  We  all  went  to  that  beautiful 
old  cfauroh  at  Sandown.  They  were 
staying  here,  for  Teresa  had  got  the 
honae  they  live  in  ready  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom ;  and  as  my  fother  was 
Patty's  guardian,  it  was  thought  quite 
allowable  for  her  and  her  aunt,  who  was 
only  twelve  years  older  than  herself,  to 
come  straight  from  London,  where  they 
had  been  staying,  to  this  house.  Your 
Uncle  W'dliam  was  here  also.  We  got 
to  the  church — all  of  us.  My  fiither 
took  Patty  up  to  the  altar— there  was  a 
little  delay,  but  then  the  dergvman 
appeared.  We  waited;  my  fother 
looked  annoyed,  and  glanced  round  for 
William,  but  he  never  came.' 

•  Never  r 

'Never.  Yon  can  scarcely  imagine 
the  distress.  At  last  Teasy  walked  up 
to  her  sister  and  led  her  away  into  the 
vestry.  Itwasoold,  dear, bright  weather. 


justlikBthis.  It  wasthe27tfadayof De- 
cember. They  had  lust  left  this  place  in 
all  the  gladness  of  Christmas^  though 
there  were  no  giant  limbs  of  Bowborough 
holly  that  year.  They  went  home  to 
their  own  house,  but  they  have  never 
been  here  at  Christmas  since.  That  ia 
all  that  marks  the  event  which  has  to 
this  day  remained  a  mystery.  They 
had  sddom  ever  missed  a  Christmas 
here — scarody  ever  in  all  their  lives: 
they  have  never  kept  one  here  since.' 

I  had  listened  with  amaaement  I 
loved  Undo  William  truly.  I  could  not 
believe  that  he  had  done  wrong.  I  was 
quite  speeddess  with  astonishment 
'  What  more,  mother?*  I  asked  at  last 
'  Was  my  grandfather  anny  T 

'  So  an^,  that  ivhen  he  died,  whidi 
he  did  before  another  Christmas  oume, 
be  mentioned  no  one  in  his  will  but  my 
mother.  Now  then,  child,  go  to  her, 
and  give  her  Teasy's  mesBage.* 

'But,  mother,  tell  me,  has  Undo 
William  ever  been  here  since  7 

'  Never.' 

CHAPTER  IV. 

msroBT. 

My  grandmother.  Madam  Faiquar, 
as  the  people  called  her,  was  a  very 
statdy  kuly,  and  one  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  exact  obedience  i^om  all  sur- 
rounding persons  in  a  way  that  made  it 
aeem  naitmal  to  submit 

I  am  afbdd  that  we  are  not  statdy 
now.  Any  way,  we  do  not  grow  statdy 
under  eighty  years  of  age.  Having 
reached  fom>8oore,  and  not  having 
found  the  labour  and  sorrow  said  to  be 
attendant  on  sudi  length  of  days,  per- 
haps, if  we  are  beantifolly  dressed,  and 
magnificently  surrounded  by  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  we  may  contrive  to  be  stately ; 
but  Mrs.  Farquar  had  attained  to  state- 
liness  before  sne  had  reached  sixty-five 
years  of  age,  and  she  had  been  called 
Madam  fran  a  still  earlier  data 

She  was  grey-haired  in  that  pretty 
way  that  muces  one  think  of  powder. 
She  had  been  in  full,  unrestrained  pos- 
session of  money  and  lands  for  the 
fifteen  years  of  her  widowhood,  ever 
since  she  was  fifty,  in  fact  She  now 
dressed  in  silver-grey  and  pale  lavender, 
varied  in  the  winter  season  by  rich  robes 
of  shining  black  satin,  or  some  soft 
thick  silk,  or  comfortable  vdvet  She 
had  magnificent  lace,  of  cobwd>  fineness 
and  ahe  wore  it ;  but  she  never  wore 
any  ornaments  except  sndi  as  were 
really  usefiiL  My  mother  and  my 
Undo  William  were  her  only  children, 
and  Undo  William  had  Iqim;  been  in 
India,  where  I  had   been   bom»   my 
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father,  Sir  Henry  GarjU,  having  had  an 
appointment  there.  Mendwyer  had 
been  my  home  daring  all  my  life,  as  my 
mother,  on  her  first  return  to  India,  had 
left  me  there  nnder  my  grandmother's 
care.  My  mother  had  now  been  at 
home  again  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
we  expected  my  father  in  the  spring. 

I  had,  personally,  no  recollection  of 
my  Uncle  William,  bnt  I  had  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  his  handwriting.  It 
had  been  made  part  of  the  "business  of 
my  life  to  write  to  him  by  eyeiy  mail, 
and  I  heard  from  him  with  almost 
equal  constancy.  I  wrote,  telling  him 
aU  particulars  about  the  house,  the 
people,  and  the  property.  My  grand- 
mother wrote  also  occasionally,  but  her 
longest  letters  were  to  my  mother,  and 
'the  little  steward,'  as  I  used  to  be 
called,  wrote  to  •  Uncle  William.' 

About  five  years  before  this  Christ- 
mas-time my  mther  had  been  with  us 
for  nearly  two  years.  He  had  come  to 
us  weak  and  ill,  bnt  he  had  recovered, 
happily,  and  once  more  my  mother  had 
gone  back  to  India  with  him.  Soon 
that  toilsome  life,  and  their  consequent 
frequent  smarations,  would  be  for  ever 
over ;  and  I  knew  that  one  of  the  sub- 
jects frequently  discussed  between  my 
mother  and  grandmother  was  the  ques- 
tion of  where  we  were  to  live. 

Now  that  I  was  walking  down  the 
long  passage  to  deliver  Miss  Pendarrel's 
message,  I  remembered  having  heard  it 
said  by  one  of  them  that  he  could  never 
live.  here-Hniddenly  I  knew  that  by  he 
must  be  meant  Unde  WiUiam.  He 
could  never  live  where  he  might  see 
Patty,  or  among  the  people  who  knew 
how  he  had  behaved  to  her.  Still  I 
loved  Uncle  William.  His  letters  were 
the  letters  of  a  wise  man  and  a  good 
one.  They  were  the  letters  of  a  clever 
man,  too ;  and  the  modest  way  in  which 
he  received  the  faithful  accounts  I  had 
always  given  of  the  property  that 
would  be  one  day  his  own,  and  the 
tenderly  respectful  way  in  which  he 
always  wrote  of  my  grandmother,  had 
made  me  venerate  him.  It  was  very 
hard,  almost  impossible^  to  believe  th^ 
he  had  done  such  a  wrong.  But  there 
stood  the  great  fact  in  our  history.  The 
wedding-day,  the  bridal  pazty,  the 
beautifm  Martha  Pendanel,  and  her 
then  youthful-looking  aunt;  the  walk-^ 
ing  away  of  the  two  lone  women,  turning' 
their  backs  on  the  assembled  friends, 
and  their  entrance  into  tiie  low  granite 
gable-ended  house  that  I  had  never 
guessed  to  be  connected  with  sooh  a 
story ;  never  to  see  him  again. 

fifteen  years  with  the  weight  of  an 
onanswered  question  at  her  heart  I    It 


was  not  waiting,  nor  silence;  £br  all 
promise  had  gone  out  of  Bfartha's  life ; 
and  I  had  talked  often  of  Unde  Wil- 
liam's letters,  and  even  read  parts  of 
them.  There  was  no  silence  on  any 
subject  but  one :  there  was  no  waiting, 
for  there  had  long  ceased  to  be  any 
hope.  There  remained  only  the  one 
woid.  Why?  Why  had  he  done  it?— 
Why?  There  was  still  the  weight  of 
that  unanswered  question  on  Patty's 
heart.  No  wonder — beautiful,  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  as  she  still  remained—no 
wonder  that  she  was  worn  and  withered. 


OHAPTEB  V. 

MOONLIOHT. 

So  I  walked  down  the  passage  leading 
to  my  grandmother's  room. 

There  were  windows  on  my  right 
hand  which  looked  into  a  wide  court- 
yard ;  on  my  left  hand  the  wall  was 
covered  with  prints  in  black  and  gold 
frames;  and  in  spaces  dividing  trff 
the  prints  hung  lookmg^-glasses,  with 
sconces  on  each  side,  m  whidi  the 
candles  were  lighted  every  night,  when 
crimson  curtains  were  drawn  across  the 
windows  opposite. 

I  had  loitered  so  long  in  my  mothers 
room  that  the  clock  struck  half-past 
six  as  I  opened  the  door  to  go  away.  I 
walked  mm.  her  warm  firelight  out 
into  the  dark  landing,  and  then,  with 
a  shiver,  I  turned  quiokly  into  the 

"^  i  Sail  never  forget  the  moonlight  I 

No  lights  were  wanted,  and  no  lights 
were  there.  My  own  dark  shadow 
against  the  wall  accompanied  me  step 
by  step.  That  very  afternoon  the  moon 
had  been  at  its  full,  and  now  it  was  as 
if  another  day  had  set  in,  of  a  strange, 
still,  silvery  light  It  was  Christmas 
Eve,  and  the  sun  had  been  set  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  never 
before  nor  since  did  the  moonlight  ever 
aflfeot  me  as  it  did  then.  It  was  like 
something  more  than  mere  light  It 
seemed  to  inhabit  the  narrow  passage, 
and  I  had  a  distinct  sensation  of  walking 
through  something.  The  prints  on  the 
wall  all  looked  alive,  the  long  mirron 
were  ghostly  and  shadowy,  and  broad 
silvery  stripes  seemed  to  move  upon 
them  as  I  passed  along.  I  was  not 
nervous,  and  no  sensation  of  fright 
oppressed  me,  but  such  a  sense'  of  the 
still,  the  unearthly,  the  beautiful— I 
quite  wish  that  I  could  feel  it  again.  X 
walked  on  through  this  heaven's-own 
li^t  like  one  charmed,  and  in  love 
with  it  So  would  the  great  morning  of 
the  Nativity  be  ushered  in.  Had  it  been 
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■0  on  fhe  walla  of  Betlilebem  long  ago? 
Then  I  knocked  at  my  gzandmother's 
doer.and  beaid  her  aty, '  Come  in.' 

It  was  a  thflmngh  oontiast  brought 
bafoxe  ma  gnddenlj,  and  I  felt  like 
one  waked  np  bum  a  dream.  It  was  a 
xoom^  half  ■tfcing-reom  half  store-foom 
— Boah  a  room  as  belongs  to  a  past  aga 
The  file  bnmt  with  bri^t,  bu^,  ciaek- 
ling»  flparkling  flame%  devovrmg  the 
dij  logs  of  wood  with  a  sort  of  viTacioas 
menimBDt  Old  ohina  on  oomer  shelves 
gUttttedandgbwed.  My  grandmother 
was  studing  at  a  table  oovered  with  a 
linen  doth,  with  heaps  of  silver  before 
her;  piles  of  forks,  spoons,  and  knives 
.  were  on  the  weU-Ughted  table,  and 
there  was  a  great  anay  behind  her  of 
those  laiger  artides  which  were  called 
aolemnly  'the  iamily  plata.*  On  a  salver 
were  three  small  silver  caps,  ooataiuBg 
the  fifty  shillings,  sixpenoes,  and  thiee- 
peany-pieees  to  be  given  away  the  next 
day  to  those  who  claimed  the  jnbilee, 
as  the  people  called  this  dole,  which  in 
two  hoMlied  years  had  now,  for  the 
fifth  tinMk  to  be  givenb  They  wore  all 
new  pieces,'  fresh  from  the  Mint,  and 
had  been  preemred  on  paipose  f<v  this 
Ghristmastide.  My  gramunother  had 
been  looking  over  a  book  ia  which  the 
one  hmidzed  and  fifty  names  of  those 
who  were  to  have  tlie  dole  were  en- 
tered ;  laying  it  down,  she  looked  at  me 
inquiringly  as  I  came  in. 

*Ihave  beentoTeasyandPaAfy.  I 
have  been  back  aone  time.  Granny.' 

I  saw  that  she  suspected  something 
by  the  earnest  lock  that  came  into  her 
baantifal  soft  gray  eyeo^  and  she  sat 
down,  I  thooght,  rather  hastiiy. 

'Well,  child.* 

« They  won't  come.' 

'My  k»vel  did  voa  say  it  was  the 
jnlnlee  ?  If  they  don't  come  now  they 
will  never  come.  I  have  hoped  on,  in 
expectation  of  this  yesr.  Oannot  they 
see  that  it  is  onr  opportonity?  Is  onr 
grief  to  last  for  ever  ?' 

Kever  had  my  grandmother  so  spoken 
before  to  mew  Bhe  was  irritated  as  well 
as '  grieved,  and  I  felt  ibr  her  very 
deeply.    I  took  bar  haod  gsntly. 

•They  will  not  come  here  at  Ohrist- 
maSiGraiuiy.  I  know  why.  My  mother 
has  told  m&  I  had  fioimd  o«t  that 
it  had  sometiiing  to  do  with  Uncle 
William,  and  so  my  mother  teld  ma  the 
troth.' 

« God  blea  thee,  child  I  Iflthooght 
I  eoold  make  them  come  I  would  go  to 
them  myself,' 

*  Let  me  go  again,' I  said. 

•  It  is  late^'  she  answeied. 
'Granny,*   I   pleaded,    'Lady  Jam 

shall  be  saddled.'    lady  Jane  was  an 


old  grey  pony  on  which  I  rode  about  by 
myselt  'It  will  not  take  me  ten 
minutes  to  go  down  to  the  gate.'  Then 
I  thought  of  the  moonlight^  and  fdt 
actually  longing  to  get  out  into  it.  'Let 
me  go?* 

'  It  is  a  fine  night' 

'Night  I'  I  cried;  'it  is  as  light  as 
day.  It  is  only  within  doors  tiimt  yon 
ihmk  of  night.    I  am  going.' 

I  heard  ttie  voioe  of  one  of  the  men 
in  the  court  below.  I  opened  the  win- 
dow. 'James,  saddle  me  IsAj  Jana 
I  am  going  to  Miss  PendaneL  Ton 
mnst  go  as  &r  as  the  pine  giova  to 
open  the  gate  for  me.' 

'Yes,Mis&' 

Then  I  kissad  Gnamy,  wboae  fime 
still  wore  a  look  of  distreas  and  diaap- 
pointment,  and  she  said,  'It  vrill  be 
Christmas  morning  in  a  few  houi&  I 
asked  them  to  come  to-day.  I  thought 
they  might  have  done  thiaU.  But  now 
do  the  greater  thing.  Plead  lior  to- 
morrow. Geoigy,'  she  added,  wiUi 
wonderful  earnestness^  as  I  left  the 
loom,  'taU  thsm,  for  mercy's  Mohe^  to 


There  is  always  something  awful  in 
the  pLeadiog  of  the  old.  I  felt  it  then 
for  the  first  time,  and  it  slrock  at  mj 
heart,  and  made  me  teamo  upon  my 
mission— they  must,  they  should  come  t 
I  dressed,  and  ran  down  to  my  pony, 
and  James  saw  me  through  the  pane 
grove.  Then  across  the  park,  thnragk 
the  streaming  light!  How  it  spread 
itself  on  the  turf,  gUttermg  among  tlm 
blades  of  coarse  grass  1  how  the  bioad 
leaves  of  the  groups  of  laurel  cao^t  i^ 
and  it  lay  upon  them  like  sflves; 
sparkHng  like  fisdkn  staca,  painting  the 
stems  of  the  great  ash-trees  in  psitehes 
and  str^ea^  and  wrapping  round  the 
plane-trees  with  shests  of  white.  I  saw 
it  all  as  Lady  Jane^  striking  ^le  firam 
her  Ihst^peeding  hoo&,  made  the  earth 
zing  as  she  galloped  away.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind.  It  was  still  and 
dear,  and  cold,  with  that  delioions 
purity  in  the  ait  that  is  positive]^  as- 
diiag.  I  was  eoon  at  the  great  galesL 
A  group  of  to  wering  laord  oast  a  shadow 
across  the  roAd,  but  it  was  home  to  me^ 
and  I  palled  up  in  the  dimness  to  dis- 
mount and  fasten  Lady  Jane's  bsidla  ta 
the  little  gate,  aa  it  waa  my  cnstsm  to 
do. 

Bhe  was  standing  motionless  far  me 
to  dinnoant  when  I  heard  a  atsp»  and 
there  was  a  hantd  on  my  todiU-bowI 

fiomething  went  throo^^  ma  lika  an 
deetrie  shock. 

Before  I  eould  speak  n  voice  had 
Bai4 'IsthistheUtOaitaward?  lam 
Uncle  William.' 
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•  Then  go  to  Miss  Pendarrers  door 
and  say  that  I  am  here,  and  shall  not 
dismouni  and  tiiat  Granny  sent  me  to 
say  these  worda— **  That  they  mnat  come 
to-morrow."  She  says:  "for  mercy* s 
wakt  tiiey  most  come. 

Then  I  tamed  my  pony  round,  and  I 
galloped  back  through  the  moonlit 
world  aa  hard  as  Lady  Jane  oonld  go. 
James  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  pine 
grove.  I  gave  him  the  reioa,  sprang  off 
the  pony,  and  ran  to  the  honae.  I 
atopped  in  the  great  hall  to  look  aromid. 
No  lights,  except  here  and  there  a 
candle  uaed  by  the  people  who  were 
still  at  work.  Crimson  and  green,  with 
a  quiet  gloom  upon  their  glories,  adding 
an  indescribable  richness — a  richness 
approaching  to  solemnity — to  the  great 
spacer  of  which  the  comers  were  in 
mysterious  shade,  and  tiie  ftir  end  fur- 
nished with  a  long  row  of  sofas  and 
carved  chairs  raised  on  a  temporary 
dais. 

There  the  people  were  to  have  their 
dole;  in  the  centre  space  we  were  to 
have  the  great  Christmas  oountiy 
dance ;  and  the  doors  on  each  side  of 
the  dais  led  into  the  rooms  where  my 
grandmother  was  to  entertain  our 
mends. 

F1CAC3E.    Good  Will. 

These  words  blazed  out  above  the 
dais  where  Granny  was  to  sit;  and  I 
walked  softly  up  the  matted  hall  to 
where  I  saw  her  standing  at  the  upper 
end,  and  I  followed  her  mto  the  room 
to  the  right.  It  was  the  library,  and 
there  was  my  mother.  'A  meat  tea' 
was  spread  on  a  table  by  the  fire,  and 
she  was  presiding  at  it. 

•W^?*  said  Granny. 

*  I  am  not  able  to  tell  anything  about 
it,  and  nobody  must  ask  me/  I  said. 
*On]y  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
will  come.'  Then  I  said  that  I  was 
tired  and  hungry ;  so  I  ate  and  drank, 
and  went  early  to  bed— very  glad  to 
be  shut  up  alone  in  the  warm  comfort 
c^  my  own  room,  where  no  one  would 
intrude  upon  ine;  and  thinking  with 
asd  wonder  on  the  way  in  which  Granny 
had  reoeived  my  words — ^with  her  head 
bowed,  her  eyes  cast  down— all  patience 
and  humility. 

I  was  glad  to  go,  that  I  might  get 
some  sleep  befbre  the  bells  of  ^ndown 
besan  to  ring  in  the  hdy  mom,  and 
belne  the  singers  from  Banidown 
Church  come  with  their  Christmas 
carols.  Bemember,  I  was  but  a  delicate 
creature,  and  the  deadly  feelings  of 
fatigue  that  visited  my  young  frame 
kept  me  from  forgettmg  it.  I  thouglit 
of  the  glory  of  the  fine  old  church,  with 


every  pew  dressed  in  holly  and  box ; 
and  it  had  been  all  re-pewed  in  panelled 
deal  by  my  great-grandfather ;  and  the 
villagera  delighted  in  it,  and  held  his 
memory  in  reverence  for  the  same.  Has 
not  the  sextoness,  Johanna,  showed 
the  wood-work  to  archaeologists,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  glories  of  the  old  east 
window  that  they  bad  come  purposely 
to  see  ?  I  thought  of  it  all  as  I  went  to 
rest;  of  the  festival  that  would  end 
with  the  Mendwyer  dole  and  other  en- 
joyments. Were  there  not  oartloada  of 
warm  clothing,  huge  baskets  full  of 
cakor  barrels  of  beer  of  an  alairming 
size,  and  pieces  of  good  beef^  at  which 
an  army  of  blue-aprons  had  been  busy 
all  day?  Would  not  the  one  publio- 
house,  which  was  all  that  Sandown  're- 
quired, be  shut  the  next  evening,  on 
account  of  the  greater  attraction  of  old 
Mendwyer? 

CHAPTER  VL 

TsacB. 

I  never  doubted  for  a  moment  that  it 
was  really  Uncle  William.  Perhaps 
by  daylight,  and  in  any  other  scene,  or 
under  any  other  circumstances,  I  might 
have  doubted ;  but  I  did  not  then.  I 
neither  reasoned  nor  argued.  Simply, 
I  believed.  And  whether  I  was  nght 
or  notk  in  some  way  or  other,  I  felt  very 
certain  that  the  next  day  would  show. 

The  day  came,  the  blessed  Christmas 
Bay ;  and  it  went  on  its  way  till  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  dole  being  given.  It 
was  a  wonderM  sight  The  people 
from  Sandown  filled  the  lawn,  and 
crowded  into  the  grand,  gaily-liffhted 
old  hall,  that  was  decked  so  royafiy  for 
the  occasion.  The  great  yule  log  was 
on  the  fire ;  and  Granny  was  seated  on 
the  canopied  chair,  and  she  had  called 
me  to  the  place  beside  her.  The  hall 
was  almost  square ;  so  the  dais  brought 
her  down  into  the  midst  of  the  people, 
who  stood  before  her  and  on  either 
hand.  There  had  been  refreshments  of 
various  sorts  outside,  and  plenty  of 
speech-making  and  cheering;  but  now, 
within  the  hall,  there  was  the  husJi  of 
exnectation,  while  the  old  people 
walked  up  to  where  we  and  a  good 
many  friends  were,  seated,  and  made 
their  obeisance  to  '  madam,'  and  re- 
oeived their  gifts. 

'TTis  the  first  jubilee  you've  seen. 
Madam  Farquar,  and  youll  nev^  see 
another ;  but  'tis  the  second  time  I  have 
feasted,  and  wisiied  ye  all  health, 
strength,  and  prosperity  on  the  iubilee ; 
and  we  thank  thee»  Madam,  for  your 
long  kind  care  of  the  old  and  the 
sick;  and  we  pray  GK)d  to  bless  you 
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in  your  fiimily,  your  honaehold,  and 
your  store.' 

Granny  thanked  old  Peter  Henear, 
who  -was  evidently  intended  to  be  the 
orator  of  the  day,  and  he  had  hia  new 
half-crown. 

'Lack  money  I  luck  money  1'  he 
cried  oat  in  a  low,  merry  tone,  and  he 
kiBsed  it  as  he  went  laughing  awav.^ 

The  ceremony  went  on  &8t  and  joy- 
fully;  pleasant  words  were  spoken,  gay 
little  jom  fiew  about  We  were  at  the 
very  neight  of  good-humour  when  all 
but  the  last  threepenny-piece  was  given 
away;  and  there  passed  through  the 
crowd  a  man  of  fort]r'  years  of  age, 
perhaps,  amid  the  whispers  and  sup- 
pressed exclamations  of  the  multitude 
— who  bad  now  come  in  from  outside^ 
and  filled  the  lower  end  of  the  room 
completely.  He  came  forward  with  a 
sad,  1^  foce ;  be  gave  a  dance  at  the 
crimson  and  green  thiat  kindled  and 
sparkled  from  the  walls  all  round,  and 
at  the  great  winding  staircase,  which 
loolred  like  a  gigantic  bower.  It  seemed 
to  make  him  sigh,  I  thought ,-«  but  I 
never  took  my  eyes  from  him.  He  was 
the  man  I  had  seen  in  the  moonlight, 
whose  hand  had  been  laid  on  my  saddle- 
bow. 

He  fixed  his  grave  kind  eves  on 
Granny  as  he  came  on;  and  then  he 
stood  still  before  her.  She  fiustened  on 
bim  such'  a  look — a*Iook  of  such  concen- 
trated interest — a  pale  look  of  anguished 
surprise. 

Then  the  whispers  from  below  seemed 
to  gain  strength,  and  the  words,  '  Own 
him,  own  him.  Madam  P^urquar !'  rose  up 
loudly,  uid  were  heard  again  and  again. 

*6wn  him T  cried  Granny. 

*Tes;  if  you  dare  T  '  said  Uncle 
William ;  but  he  kept  his  voice  low,  so 
that  only  a  few  of  us  heard  him. 

Then  Granny  rose  up,  and  made  a 
gesture  with  her  hand,  as  if  she  would 
command  silence. 

'Friends  and  neighbours,*  she  said, 
in  a  strong  clear  voice  that  rang  sweetly 
through  the  space,  and  made  the  people 
chtibT  her  heartily.  '  Friends  and  neigh- 
bours, you  all  know  that  I  lived  among 
you  here  before  I  was  married,  as  the 
only  representative*  of  the  younger 
bnmoh  of  the  Oanrlls,  with  the  heir  of 
which  house,  in  the  elder  branch,  my 
daughter  married.' 

*  Yes  1  yes  I'  and  cheers  again  came 
enoouragiogly  from  the  listeners. 

*  Then  I  married  one  of  the  best  of 
men,  the  late  Mr.  Farquar.  We  had  a 
daughter— the  mother  of  this  girl  by 
my  aide.' 

*Long  live  Mias  Georgyl'  tang 
through  the  room. 


'  We  went  abroad,  and  I  had  a  son,  a 
very  sickly  child,  who,  notwithstanding 
loy  care,  died~cZt«i— 4o  you  bear  me? 
—died  in  Lucca  when  only  six  numtba 
old.  At  that  very  time  a  poor  but 
clever  man,  a  travelling  player,  moving 
his  little  theatrical  company,  met  wita 
an  accident  by  which  he  was  killed,  and 
his  wife,  on  the  point  of  her  confine- 
ment, injured.  She  was  brought  to  the 
inn  wh^  I  wa«.  The  baby  was  bom, 
and  the  mother  died.  I  took  the  child. 
I  nursed  it  myaelt  My  dead  child  was 
buried  on  the  day  when  these  poor 
people  were  buried;  and  I  kept  the 
living  bcnr,  and  promised  to  provide  for 
him.    There  he  stands.' 

The  silence  that  reigned  in  the  room 
showed  how  great  was  the  surprise  of 
all  present 

*We  had  him  christened  William 
Farquar.  From  that  day  he  passed  as 
our  son.  I  never  had  another  child. 
The  property  was  mv  own.  My  beloved 
hufiband  was  not  the  rich  man  then 
that  he  afterwards  unexpectedly  be- 
came. We  had  a  right  to  do  as  we 
pleased  with  our  own.  We  had  more 
than  enougb  for  our  daqghter;  and 
no  necessity  occurred  for  telling  the 
truth  till  Mr.  Farquar  became  heir  to 
the  rich  mining  property  of  Sandown 
Flats.  By  that  time  my  daughter  had 
married  her  distant  cousin.  Sir  Henry 
Caryl],  and  this  child* — ^touching  me 
with  her  hand — 'was  bom.  William 
had  engaged  himself  to  many  Misa 
Martha  Pendarrel — a  good  match  in 
eyery  respect,  for  she  was.  exoeUent, 
beautiful,  and  rich.  Ton  '  all  know 
what  happened  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
marriage.  Mr.  Farquar  had  desir^  to 
go  alone  with  William  in  the  carriage 
to  church.  On  their  way  he  told  him 
the  troth.  He  told  him,  because  he  had 
determined  tiiat  all  the  Garyll  prcmerty 
should  go  to  our  daughter's  son,  if  she 
ever  hid  one.  For  myself,  I  still  say 
that  we  had  a  right  to  do  what  wc 
would  with  our  own ;  and  I  should  not 
have  tokl  him.  .William,  I  was  tokl, 
heard  the  story  that  I  have  now  given 
to  you,  in  silenoe.  He  got  hastily  from 
the  oatriage  when  it  stopped— -and  from 
that  dur  i  have  never  seen  him  till 
now.  He  has  bean  in  India.  He  has 
refused  help.  He  has  earned  his  bread. 
But  as  I  felt  towards  him  when  I  hekl 
him  in  my  arms  as  an  infiint  whom  I 
fed,  I  feel  now.  Mr.  Farquar  left  me 
the  sole  heir  of  his  property  and  the 
unencumbered  pooaoooor  of  m^  own — 
he  left  me  the  sole  judge  of  right  and 
wroog,  as  fitf  as  we  can  any  of  us  be  so. 
I  would  have  made  this  oonfeoion  to  all 
the  world  any  day,  with  WiUiton's  con* 
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sent — I  ooold  not  speak  withont  it,  for 
it  had  grown  to  be  nis  seczet  moie  than 
mine.' 

Then  Qianny  ceased  speaking,  and 
looked  bravely  round  the  room.  Bhe 
kept  a  fiu)e  nnmoyed  while  the  people 
cheered  heartily;  but  as  tiie  cheers 
died  away  there  was  a  cry,  which 
deepened  in  intensity  till  it  became  like 
a  question  that  miMt  be  answered.  The 
cry  was  for  Martha  Pendarrel.  And. 
in  troth,  there  she  was.  As  the  crowd 
opened  and  pressed  back  to  make  a 
passage  for  her,  she  came  up  towards 
the  dais ;  but  my  mother  rose  hastily  to 
meet  her,  and  we  all  rushed  down  and 
crowded  round  her. 

I  cannot  tell  of  the  kisses,  the  cries, 
the  tender  words,  the  congratulatory 
laughter.  But  after  a  few  moments, 
Uude  William,  as  he  must  ever  be 
called,  mouuted  to  Granny's  place. 

'  Beitf  Mends,*  he  said,  *  far  away,  in 
the  Madras  presidency,  I  heard  Irom 
our  little  steward ' — with  a  bow  to  me 
— '  that  this  was  the  jubilee  Christinas, 
and  I  determined  to  come  back,  haying 
recovered  &om  the  efifects  of  my  broken- 
down  pride,  and  from  a  disappointment 
that  ahnoet  made  me  mad.  It  was  hard 
work  to  do  it ;  but  I  got  leave,  and  I 
arrived  here  last  night.  On  my  mar- 
riage I  am  going  to  take  tiie  name  of 
Pendarrel;  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
reoeption  of  me,  and  ask  you  all  to  my 
wedding.  Miss  Peudanel  has  consented 
to  take  me  for  m^  own  sake  and  as  I 
am.  I  have  received  the  last  silver 
threepenny  piece  of  the  dole.  I  shall 
keep  it  all  my  life  in  memory  of  this 
jnbOee  Ghrisbnas  at  our  beloved  old 
Mendwyer.' 

Uncle  William's  manner  was  perfect 
-~it  was  so  honest  and  natural;  and 
his  voioe  entranced  me.  It  combined 
so  many  things — strength,  sweetness. 


trial,  triumph,  labour,  peaces  gladness, 
and  humili^-^perhaps  it  was  the  only 
patrimony  that  he  had  ever  posseaBed, 
the  tunenil  power  of  the  southern  voice. 

I  looked  at  Patty— Patfy  I  could  that 
woman  be  her?  Have  I  said  that 
Patty  was  worn  and  withered  ?  What 
restored  her  to  the  fiillest  perfectJon  of 
her  rich-coloured  loveliness?  What 
crowned  dear  granny's  silver  hairs  with 
more  than  moonlight  brigfatneM  ? 
Where  did  TeeJsy  leave  her  chronic 
tone  of  debate,  her  habitual  attitude  of 
defence  ?  I  have  never  supposed  that 
my  mother  can  by  any  possibility  be 
improved ;  ^nt  such  a  &ce  as  she  lifts 
up  to  Uncle  William's  I  have  never 
contemplated  till  now.  I  laugh  openly, 
and  wonder  .vhat  has  happened  to  my- 
•e//— «m  I  ever  going  to  faint  any  more  ? 

liife  flows  with  such  crestea  waves, 
all  sparkling  with  pure  light,  and  shed- 
ding glorify  log  rays  around.  All  through 
the  room  the  wonder  roreads;  it  enters 
every  heart,  and  will  go  back  into 
every  home.  *  Sound  the  trumpets, 
beat  the  drums  I'  We  axe  all  dancing 
now.  Even  I,  who  have  to  be  taken 
such  care  of,  I  am  flying  through  the 
room  with  Uncle  William.  I  laugh  at 
the  fifteen  years'  commemoration  of  the 
feud  with  Mendwyer;  and  he  stops  my 
mouth  with  a  kiss  at  the  bottom  of  the 
country  dance. 

Before  we  go  to  rest  I  have  a  word 
with  Patty.  '  Has  she  really  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart  fozgiven  Unde 
William?* 

•  Forgiven !  What  is  there  to  for- 
give? He  was  right.  If  he  had  told 
me  then  he  would  have  taken  me  at  a 
disadvantage.  He  was  right— every- 
body imm  right— and  everybody  u  right 
It  is  all  perfection  to-night'  ^ 

So  end  my  green  and  crimson  me- 
mories.   M  in  terra  pax. 


FANNY  THE  FLIET. 

FANNY  the  Flirt  is  a  daDgeroBS  girl. 
She  dances  so  lightly,  she  smiles  so  divinely. 
She  can  fling  such  a  glance  as  she  tosses  a  curl 

That  her  partner  believes  he  is  getting  on  finely- 
To  stagger  away  at  the  last,  badly  hurt. 
For  she  never  i^ows  mercy,  does  Fanny  the  Flirt 

Famiy  the  Flirt,  she  can  smile  and  look  down — 
dan  smile  and  look  up  with  an  air  so  confiding ! 

But,  ah!  she  can  kill  all  your  hopes  with  a  frown, 
Aiid  tarn  yon  adrift  with  a  smile  of  deriding  :— 

No  fair  coral  isle  by  hid  reefis  all  begirt 

Is  so  treachery-fraught  as  Mr  Fanny  the  Flirt. 
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M  Fanny  ike  Flirt. 

Vamxy  the  Flirt  may  be  lorely  in  &oe. 
Bat  woe  to  the  hand  that  impiisoos  her  fingers ; 

Axid  woe  to  the  eyee  that  half  ^ncy  they  trace 
A  meaming  in  hera  of  a  loyehght  that  lingva 

WheQ  it  comes  to  the  trial  her  answer  is  cart. 

No  lore  and  no  pity  has  Fanny  the  Flirt 

Fanny  the  Flirt !  Betribation  most  come ! 

Beaaly  flies  &8t  as  the  yalse's  fleei  measnre: 
When  the  eye  shall  be  dim  and  the  heart  shall  be  nnmb. 

Will  the  tiionghts  of  the  past  bring  thee  sorow  or  pleasova? 
Old,  neglected,  and  single  thoult  moom  what  iiioa  vmtb, 
And  si  h— '  Would  I  toe'er  had  been  Ffenny  the  Hirt  !* 


'/.: V'''. 


;  rAKST  lUB  vuva. 


Fanny  the  Flirt,  even  wozse  may  befSdl! 

To  mate — for  a  home— with  a  mind  nnisongenial : 
A  tyrant,  seyere  where  offences  are  small. 

Whose  code  does  not  count  any  folly  is  menial — 
Who*lI  storm  if  a  button  be  missed  from  his  shirt — 
Bnt  she  dances  and  heeds  not,  does  Fanny  the  Fliit. 

Tox  Hood. 
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CHRISTMAS  CHARADES.* 

No.  I. 
I. 

THE  fire-flame  red  on  the  curtain  glows, 
As  we  sit  in  a  circle  around  it  bright. 
And  each  radiant  face  is  tinged  with  its  rose, 
And  each  heart  is  filled  with  its  light 

U. 
The  tight  of  an  EngUsh  hearth  and  home, 

Where  the  chirruping  wee  house-£dry  ^gs ; 
A  fig  for  the  Cardinal-Pope  of  Rome, 

Wie  are  Popes,  and  Sultans,  and  Queens,  and  Kings. 

ni. 
Who's  for  a  romp  at  old  *  Blind  Man's  Buff?' 

Heartiest,  cheeriest,  English  game. 
Come  along,  Nellie,  don't  be  in  a  huff, 

Tou  shall  be  bUnded,  my  little  dame. 

TV. 

Laugh  away,  Bobby,  youll  soon  be  caught 

Isn't  it  fim  ?    Ah !  you'll  laugh  till  you  burst 
There,  little  jester,  you  wont  be  taught. 

Light-hearted  laddie,  you've  broken  my  first  ! 

•  ♦  '  •  •  • 

V. 

Grim-Yisaged,  sour,  ancient  dame 
In  spectacles,  fhxn  window  peering ; 
What  would  you,  that  you  fix  on  m^ 
Your  Gorgon  eyes  as  I  am  nearing 
Your  dread  abode  ?    Apartments  ?     Oh ! 

Then  really  I  must  answer  No : 

Of  all  their  miseries  I've  reckoned 

The  direful  cost    I  turn  away. 

No,  ^ider,  there's  no  Fij  to-day. 
Although  you  want  to — ^to — mt  second  ! 

VI. 

A  Queen  she  came  in  silken  robe, 

with  haughty  step,  imperious  mien ; 
Ah !  beauty  proud,  through  all  the  globe, 
A  Queen  will  be  a  Queen. 

vu. 
And  thou  art  mine !     Oh!  raise  thine  eye, 

That  eye  I  fain  would  meet, 
Yet  ffear  to  read  my  destiny— 

*  The  grapes  ?  say — are  they  snveet  V 

via. 
They  are  f    O  joy,  my  gift  is  there ! 

Accept  with  it  my  heart  and  soul : 
Ah,  lady  sweet !  ah,  lady  £ur ! 

How  honoured  is  my  whole  I 

The  answers  wilKoe  given  in  the  February  Number  of  *  London  Sodety.' 
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No.  II. 


L 

A  littie  much-used  Latin  word- 
Hush,  ladies  all !  I  wi//beheard— 
If  fitter  'tis  for  doth  than  satin, 
Yet  some  of  you  can  construe  Latin. 

n. 
But  never  mind,  if  you  object, 
Then  I  without  my  host  have  reckoned : 
I  pardon  crave,  my  first  I  waive, 
And  you  take  out  of  that  mj  second, 

IIL 
Slyboots  gives  me  a  glance  askant ; 
Slyboots  looks  at  *  a  certain  plant ;' 
Slyboots  says  that  '  the  Druids,  we  kmvai^ 
Worshipped  that  b-c^-ni-t-i-f-Orl  misletoe !' 

IV. 

<  What  are  the  Druids  to  me  ?'  quoth  I ; 
Slyboots  locAs  ten  times  as  sly,^ 
And  die  says,  *  A  little  closer  look ;' 
And  she  gets  me  somehow  into  the  nook.** 


When  the  mystic  bough  hangs  weird  and  high, 

Slyboots,  why  do  you  look  so  sly  ? 

I  am  in  a  fix,  upon  my  soul, 

Since  you  vnU  have  it,  then  take  my  whole. 

No.  in. 

I. 

My  Pearl !  thou  art  Queen  of  all  hearts  that  behold  thee, 

And  I,  thy  true  vassal,  can  stand  not  alone 
In  adoiing  me  hem  of  the  robes  that  enfold  thee, 

And,  pagan-like,  worshipping  low  at  thy  throne ! 

U. 
For  thou  com'st.  like  MY  whole,  on  the  heart  that  is  yearning 

For  Faith,  ana  for  Truth,  and  for  Love,  and  fbr  Light ; 
And  AfY  SECOND  shines  forth  in  the  love-glances  burning, 

Thou  throw*st  on  the  man  who  b  King  in  thy  si^^t 

m. 
My  Queen !  is  it  /f  fbr  I  live  not  without  thee ; 

Existence,  without  thee,  is  not  to  me  Lifb : 
I  would  cast  the  bright  segb  of  manhood  about  thee, 

Tran^Iant  to  my  garden  the  flower  called  Wifk ! 

IV. 

Content,  canst  thou  be,  with  one  heart  for  thy  booty, 
And  make  me  joint  sovereign  fbr  best  and  ror  worst  ? 

Then^  Katie,  not  more  could  the  Earth  in  her  beauty 
Rejoice  than  thy  Knight  in  the  light  of  MY  first  ! 

AsTLEY  H.  Baldwin. 
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A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  ! 

'    A    MERRY  Christmas  to  you  all  1' 
£\    Is  passing  now  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  souths 
From  lowly  cot  and  stately  halL 

'  A  merry  G^stmas  to  us  all !' 

Is  shouted  by  the  cheerful  host ; 

The  windows  barred  against  the  &ost, 
Ve  toast  the  R»on,  great  and  small 


A  merry  Chatkmml    JBush — bo  breath 
Of  revelry  muit  inerce  the  gleom 
Of  yonder  chamber :— from  that  room 

The  4^t  has  passed  out  with  Death. 

The  widow  clasps  her  child,  a  kiss 
Is  pressed  upon  his  rosy  face; 
A  choking  sigh— a  close  embrace — 

'A  merry  Christmas?'    What  is  this? 


*  A  Christmas  party — ^Ict  us  go !' 
A  wand'rer  hopeless  drops  to  die ; 
His  brothers  heedless  pass  him  by, 

Half  frozen  in  the  freezing  snow. 


A  merry  Christmas !    What  a  few 
Remain  of  those  it  welcomed  last; 
Another  yaar  has  o'er  us  passed 

And  left  us,  wife,  the  only  twa 

The  childish  laugh  we  held  so  dear, 
The  toys  that  made  us  once  more  young. 
The  'maaat  arms  that  round  us  dung. 

Have  vanish'd  with  the  pasang  year. 


But  Christmas  merry  is--and  those 
Who  strive  to  make  it  so  do  weU ; 
For  who  can  ever  fitly  tell 

What  comfort  from  this  season  flows? 

*  A  merry  Christmas !'  let  us  bless 

The  season  when  our  Lord  was  bam-; 
And  doubly  bless  the  Christmas  mom 
That  gave  us  *  Christ  our  Righteousness.' 

*  A  merry  Christmas  to  you  all !' 

Let  it  resound  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
From  east  and  west  to  north  and  soutii. 
To  humble  cot  from  stately  hall. 


H.  F. 
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WHAT  I  SAW  APTEE  THE  CHEISTMAS  PUDDINQ. 
9  BufftptU  Wiiian;  not  ji  9atm. 

(lUiVSTBATSD  BT  AUFBMD  ObOWQUIIX.) 

I  DREW  this  vuion  on  a  block  of  wood, 
To  make  my  meaning  dearly  iiadentood ; 
For  words  I  fonnd  were  quite  inadequate 
To  paint  my  ftrelings  in  the  dreaming  state. 
I  really  can't  make  out  now  what  could  do  it — 
The  plums  ?  the  currants  ?  or  perhaps  the  suet  ? 
But  altogether,  I  at  once  declare 
I  don*t  know  how  I  got  to  bed  or  where ; 
Although  the  troth  at  onoe  to  fiankly  tell. 
That  I  was  taken  home  by  letter  L ; 
This  dawned  upon  me  as  I  tried  to  think, 
And  from  the  water>bottle  vainly  drink. 
I  knew  rd  stood,  with  latch-key  in  my  hand, 
Staring  at  what  I  could  not  understand ; 
In  Tain  I  tried  to  find  the  proper  place — 
A  hundred  keyholes  stared  me  in  the  &ce, 
I  waited  patiently  until  they'd  done, 
And  all  resolved  themselTes  back  into  one. 
The  passage  gained— I  firmly  do  declare 
I  saw  a  pudding  bounding  up  the  stair : 
A  blue  flame  rose  i^kku  his  greasy  brow— 
I  think  I  see  him  grinnlDg  at  me  now. 
I  seised  him  quickly — ^he  was  just  as  quick. 
And  chauged  himself  into  my  candlestick. 
At  last  to  bed  I  rolled— I  don't  know  how,  sirs : 
Next  morning  I  had  on  my  boots  and  trousers ; 
But  oh  I  my  bed,  it  seemed  to  be  in  motion. 
Heaving  and  loUing,  like  a  troubled  ocean ; 
I  felt,  oh  dear  1  whilst  lying  on  ny  back 
Exactly  what  I  felt  when  in  a  smack 
Out  fishing,  with  a  par^  from  the  beach 
Who  were  made  wretched— at  a  shilling  each. 
When  just  upon  the  sheets,  where  they  turn  down, 
I  saw  the  pudding  with  his  visage  brown. 
With  euriant  eyes,  and  nose  all  made  of  plums. 
And  almond  teeth,  with  lemon-peel  fbr  gums ; 
I  shuddered,  as  I  smelt  him  sleiimiDg  hot. 
As  if  he'd  risen  boiling  from  the  pot 
'  Begone  1'  said  I,  'you  thing  detestable. 
Beyond  all  thhigs  so  indigestible !' 
'  Ungmtetul  fool  1'  said  he,  with  horrid  grin, 
*  Now  yon  leave  off^  'tis  time  I  should  begin  : 
I  am  King  Pudding  I  prince  of  all  good  feastsi 
Welcomed  by  all,  except  your  gourmand  beasts ; 
And  yet  you  dare  to  lay  idl  at  my  door. 
Not  counting  up  the  feast  you  made  before. 
TiB  all  put  down  upon  your  dinner  carte. 
And  you  shall  hear  it  read  before  wo  part 


56  What  I  saw  after  the  Christmas  Pudding, 

The  turtle  sonp  was  good,  the  punch  all  ice : 

I  think,  my  friend,  you  took  the  turtle  twice? 

Next  came  the  turhot,  firm  as  any  rock, 

With  which  you  took  the  champagne  and  some  hock  I 

Next  came  the  turkey '—quite  a  monster  bird  I 

With  sauaa^e  stomach,  stuffed  till  quite  absurd ; 

And  you  were  helped,  sir,  to  the  very  best — 

I  mean  the  long,  white  slices  from  the  breast. 

And  then  you  turned  your  all-deyooring  gnze 

To  all  the  entr^  and  the  eniremitt ; 

Then  with  the  lady  with  the  dark-blue  ey^s 

You  kept  diWding  sondry  rich  mince-pies : 

Saying,  each  pie  had  happiness  in  store. 

And  pressed  her  on  to  tal^  a  little  more. 

Next  I  appeared  in  burning  brandy  bed, 

Crowned  with  bright  Christmas  and  his  berries  red ; 

Didn't  I  yield  you  up  a  tliumping  slice. 

That  quite  precluded  any  helping  twice  ? 

With  blushing  honours  came  the  rich  dessert — 

Tou  peeled,  and  pared,  and  cracked,  I  assert ; 

Ton  drank  the  wine — ^they're  aH  upon  the  carte — 

And  were  the  last  oi  all  the  gentlemen  to  start : 

You  didn't  know  your  hat^  whea  you  would  go ; 

The  boy  in  buttons  laughed — for  you  must  know 

You  bolted  from  the  door,  with  frantic  run. 

As  if  you  had  been  fir^  from  a  gun. 

You've  lost  your  watch,  your  purse,  and  umbrella. 

And  there  you  be,  a  poor  dyspeptic  feHow, 

DefiEuning  me,  the  king  of  all  the  feast. 

As  if  I,  poof  pudding,  made  you  snch  a  beast. 

I  will  not  have  the  scandal  laid  to  me, 

But  have  great  revenge — as  yon  shall  see.' 

Quickly  my  room  was  filled  with  rabble  rout> 

80  much  confused  I  could  not  make  them  out : 

A  spectreosoope  now  gambolled  in  the  aix 

Close  to  my  face— now  here— now  there. 

At  last  the  pudding  with  his  plummy  snout 

Made  a  high  bound,  and  put  the  candle  out. 

Like  a  beefsteak,  or  good  St.  Lawrence,  I 

Upon  a  gridiron  continually  did  fry ; 

Until  the  morning  brought  a  sad  reflection 

About  the  pudding,  and  his  strong  objection. 

At  last  I  thought  it  might  have  been  the  wine-^ 

The  fault  I  laid  to  pudding  might  be  mine — 

The  mince — ^the  soup, — in  fact  no  one  can  say 

What  was  the  &ult  upon  that  Christmas  Day. 

But  my  latch-key  has,  from  that  very  night. 

Found  the  old  keyhole  certainly  all  right — 

Whilst  I,  just  trying  this  as  a  variety. 

Despatch  my  vision  to  *  London  Society.* 


.^      ALFRED  CROWqUJiL        " 

WHAT  I  SAW   AFTEII  EATING  MY  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING. 
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HEKTFOED  ODONNELL'S  WAENING. 

^  Bt  tbb  Avthob  of  'Geobgb  Geith,*  etu. 


MANY  a  year  ago,  before  chloio- 
fonn  was  thought  of,  there  lived 
in  an  old,  zambling  house,  in  Gerard 
Street,  Soho,  a  jonog  Irishman  called 
Hertford  O  Donnell. 

After  Hertford  O'Donnell  he  was  en- 
titled to  write  M.R.C.B^  for  he  had 
studied  hard  to  gain  this  distinction, 
and  the  older  surgeons  at  Guy's  (his 
hospital)  considered  him,  in  their  secret 
hearts,  one  of  the  most  rising  operatoiB 
of  the  day. 

Having  said  chloroform  was  nnlmown 
at  the  time  this  story  opens,  it  will 
strike  my  readers  that,  if  Hertford 
ODonnell  were  a  rising  and  successful 
operator  in  those  days,  of  necessity  he 
combined  within  himself  a  larger  num- 
ber of  striking  qualities  than  are  by 
any  means  neoessaiy  to  form  a  suo- 
ceasful  operator  in  these. 

There  was  more  than  mere  band 
skin,  more  than  even  thorough  know- 
ledge of  bis  pro&ssion,  needl'ul  for  the 
man  who,  dealiog  with  consoious  sub- 
jects, essayed  to  rid  them  of  some  of  the 
disoues  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  There 
was  greater  courage  required  in  the 
manipulator  of  old  than  is  altogether 
essential  now.  Then,  as  now,  a  thorough 
mastery  of  his  instruments — a  steady 
hand--a  keen  eye — a  quick  dexterity 
were  indispensable  to  a  good  operator; 
but,  addea  to  all  these  things,  there 
formerly  required  a  pulse  which  knew 
no  quickening — ^a  mental  strength  which 
never  fedtered—a  ready  power  of  adap- 
tation in  unexpected  circumstances — 
fortUify  of  resource  in  difficult  cases, 
and  a  brave  front  under  all  emer- 
gencies. 

If  I  re&ain  from  adding  that  a  hard 
as  well  as  a  courageous  heart  was  an 
important  item  in  the  programme,  it  is 
only  out  of  deference  to  general  opinion, 
which,  amongst  other  delusions,  clings 
to  the  belief  that  courage  and  hftrdness 
are  antagonistic  qualities. 

Hertford  O'Donnell,  however,  was 
hard  as  steel.  He  understood  his  work, 
and  he  did  it  thoroughly ;  but  he  cared 
no  more  for  quivering  nerves  and  con- 
tracting muscles,  for  screams  of  agony, 
for  tiuces  white  with  pain,  and  teeth 
clenched  in  the  extremity  of  anguish, 
tlian  he  did  for  the  stony  countenances 
of  the  dead  which  sometimes  in  the 
dissecting  room  appalled  younger  and 
less  experienced  men. 

He  had  no  sentiment,  and  he  had  no 
83rmpathy.  The  human  body  was  to 
1dm  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism, 


which  it  was  at  once  a  pleasure  and 
a  profit  to  understand.  Precisely  as 
Brunei  loved  the  Thames  Tunnel,  or 
any  other  singular  engineering  feat»  so 
ODonnell  loved  a  patient  on  whom  he 
operated  successfully,  more  especially 
if  the  ailment  poss^sed  by  the  patient 
were  of  a  rare  and  difficult  chazacter. 

And  for  this  reason  he  was  muoh 
liked  by  all  who  came  under  his  hands, 
for  patients  are  apt  to  mistake  a  sur- 
^n's  interest  in  their  cases  for  interest 
m  themselves ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to 
John  Dicks,  plasterer,  and  Timothy 
Began,  labourer,  to  be  the  hs^py  pos- 
sessors of  remarkable  dispasfH,  which 
produced  a  cordial  understanding  be- 
tween them  and  the  handsome  Irish- 
man. 

If  he  were  hard  and  cool  at  the 
moment  of  hewing  them  to  pieces,  that 
was  all  forgotten,  or  remembered  onlv 
as  a  virtue,  when,  after  being  discharged 
from  hospital  like  soldiers  who  l^e 
served  in  a  severe  campaign,  the|;r  met 
Mr.  ODonnell  in  the  street,  and  were 
acoosted  by  that  rising  individnaJU 
just  as  though  he  oonsidexed  himself 
nobody. 

He  had  a  roval  memory,  this  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  both  for  iaoes  and 
cases ;  and  like  the  rest  of  his  oountiy- 
men  he  never  felt  it  beneath  his  dig- 
nity to  talk  oQidially  to  corduroy  and 
fustian. 

In  London,  as  at  Calgillan,  be  never 
held  back  his  tongue  horn  ^leaking  a 
cheery  or  a  kindly  word.  His  manners 
were  pliable  enough  if  his  heart  were 
not ;  and  the  porters,  and  the  patients, 
and  the  nurses,  and  the  students  at 
Guy's  all  were  pleased  to  see  Hertford 
ODonnelL 

Bain,  hail,  sunshine,  it  was  all  the 
same ;  there  was  a  life  and  a  brightness 
about  the  man  which  oommimioated 
itself  to  those  with  whom  be  oanie  in 
contact.  Let  the  mud  out  in  Smithfield 
be  a  foot  deep,  or  the  London  fog  thick 
as  pea-soup,  Mr.  ODonnell  never  lost 
his  temper,  never  muttered  a  surly 
reply  to  the  gate-keeper's  salutation, 
but  spoke  out  blithely  and  cheerfully 
to  his  pupils  and  his  patients,  to  the 
sick  and  to  the  well,  to  those  bebw  and 
to  those  above  him. 

And  yet,  spite  of  all  these  good 
qualities— spite  of  his  handsome  &ce, 
his  fine  figure,  his  easy  address,  and  his 
unquestionable  skill  as  an  operator,  the 
dous,  who  acknowledged  nis  talent, 
shook  their  heads  gravely  when  two  or 
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three  of  thfim  in  private  and  solemn 
oonolaTe  talked  confldentiallj  of  their 
joun^er  brother. 

If  there  were  many  things  in  his 
faronr,  there  were  more  in  his  dis&Tour. 
He  was  Iriah— not  meiel  j  by  the  acci- 
dtnt  of  biith,  which  might  have  been 
fixgiven,  sinoe  a  man  cannot  be  held 
aooomtable  for  sooh  eaprioee  of  Nature, 
tot  by  every  other  aoddent  and  design 
whioh  is  objeefcionable  to  the  orthodox 
and  reepeoteble  and  representative 
Eogtish  mind« 

La  speech,  appearance,  manner,  habtis, 
modes  of  eiqpression,  habits  of  life, 
Hertfoid  O'Donn^  was  Irish.  T6  the 
«ore  of  his  heart  he  loved  the  island 
which  he,  nevertheless,  declared  he 
never  meant  to  revisit;  and  amongst 
-ttie  Bngpah  he  moved  to  all  intents  and 
pniposea  a  foieigner,  who  was  resolved, 
80  said  the  great  prophets  at  Gay*s,  to 
go  to  deetrtietien  as  fiuit  as  he  oonld, 
and  let  no  man  hinder  him. 

'He  meaoa  to  go  the  whole  length  of 
his  tether,'  observed  one  of  the  ancient 
wiseaoves  to  another ;  wbioh  speech  im- 
l^ykBd  a  conviction  that  Hertfbid  01>on- 
n^  having  sold  himself  to  the  Evil  One, 
had  detemined  to  dive  the  fall  length 
^  his  xope  into  wickedness  before  bemg 
polled  to  the  shore  where  even  wicked- 
neis  is  negative— where  there  are  no 
mad  canxises,  no  wild,  sinftd  excite- 
ment^ nothing  bat  impotent  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Areokless,  graoeleBB,  elever,  wicked 
devil-'-going  to  his  natural  home  as 
fast  as  in  London  a  man  can  possibly 
nrogreM  thither :  this  was  the  ophiion 
his  an^eriors  held  of  the  man  who  lived 
sdl  alone  with  a  hoosekeeper  and  her 
husband  (who  acted  as  butler)  in  his 
big  house  near  Soha 

Qenard  Street  was  not  then  an  ntteriy 
tiiadj  and  forgotten  locality :  carriagA 
patients  found  their  way  to  the  rising 
young  surgeon — some  great  personages 
thou^t  it  not  beneath  them  to  fee  an 
individual  whose  consulting  rooms  were 
situated  on  what  was  even  then  the 
wrong  side  of  Begent  Street.  He  was 
making  money,  and  he  was  s^ndin<; 
it ;  he  was  over  head  and  eare  in  debt 
— ^uaeless,  vulgar  debt — senselessly  con- 
tracted, never  bravely  ihoed.  He  had 
lived  at  an  awful  pace  ever  since  he 
came  to  London,  at  a  naoe  which  only 
«  man  who  hopes  and  expects  to  die 
joung  can  ever  tmvel. 

Life,  what  good  was  it  ?  death,  was 
he  a  ohild,  or  a  woman,  or  a  coward,  to 
be  afraid  of  that  hereafter?  God  knew 
all  about  the  trifle  whioh  had  upset  his 
coach  better  than  the  dons  at  Guv's; 
and  he  did  not  dread  CaoiDg  his  Maker, 


and  giving  an  account  to  Him  even  of 
the  disreputable  eustenoe  he  had  led 
sinoe  he  came  to  London. 

Hertford  O'Donnell  knew  ihe  world 
pretty  well,  and  the  ways  thereof  were 
to  him  as  roads  often  traversed;  there* 
fore,  when  he  said  that  at  the  day  of 
judgment  he  felt  certain  he  should 
come  off  better  than  many  of  those  who 
censured  him,  it  may  be  assumed  that* 
although  his  views  of  post-morteai 
punishment  were  vague,  unsatisfiictorj, 
and  infidel,  istill  his  information  as  to 
the  peccadilloes  of  his  neighbours  woa 
such  as  consoled  himselt 

And  yet,  living  all  alone  in  the  old 
house  near  Soho  Square,  grave  thoughts 
would  intrude  frequenUy  into  the  aur* 
geon's  mind— thoughts  which  where,  so 
to  say,  italicized  by  peremptoiy  letters* 
and  stQl  more  peremptoiy  visits  from 
people  who  wanted  money. 

Alihoflsh  he  had  many  acquaint- 
ances he  nad  no  single  firiend,  and  ao- 
cordingly  these  thoughts  were  reocAved 
and  brooided  over  in  solitude,  in  thoae 
hours  when,  after  returning  from  dinner 
or  supper,  or  congenial  carouse,  he  aat 
in  his  dreary  room  smoking  his  pipe 
and  considmng  means  and  waya, 
chances  and  certainties. 

In  good  truth  he  had  started  in  Lon- 
don with  some  vague  idea  that  as  his 
life  in  it  would  not  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance, the  pace  at  which  he  elected 
to  travel  could  be  of  little  consequence : 
but  the  years  sinoe  his  first  entry  into 
the  metropolis  were  now  piled  one  od. 
the  top  of  another,  his  youth  was  he- 
hind  nim,  his  chances  of  longevity, 
spite  of  the  way  he  had  striven  to  in- 
jure his  constitution,  quite  as  good  as 
ever.  He  had  come  to  that  time  in 
existence,  to  that  narrow  strip  of  taUe- 
land  whence  the  ascent  of  youth  and 
the  descent  of  age  are  equity  dis- 
cernible— ^when,  simply  because  he  has 
lived  for  so  many  years,  it  strikes  a  man 
as  possible  he  may  have  to  live  fiir  jnst 
as  many  more,  with  the  ability  for  hard 
work  gone,  with  the  boon  companions 
scattered  abroad,  with  the  capaci^  for 
enjoying  convivial  meetiDgs  a  meto 
memory,  with  small  means  perliapa, 
with  no  bright  hopes,  with  the  pomp 
and  the  equipage,  and  the  fairy  car- 
riages, and  the  glamour  which  youth 
flings  over  car^y  objects  fikded  away 
like  the  pageant  of  yesterday,  while 
the  dreary  ceremonv  of  living  has  to 
be  gone  through  to-day  and  to-morrow 
and  the  morrow  after,  as  though  the 
gay  cavalcade  and  the  martial  muAc, 
and  the  glittering  helmets  and  tiie 
prancing  steeds,  were  still  aooompany- 
mg  ihe  vrayfarer  to  his  journey's  end. 
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Ah  I  my  friendf,  there  oomee  a  mo- 
ment yfhm  we  moBt  all  leave  the  ooach* 
with  its  four  bright  bays,  its  pleasant 
outside  freight,  ito  cheery  company,  its 
guard  who  blows  the  horn  so  menrily 
through  villages  and  along  lonely  coun- 
try roads. 

Long  before  we  reach  that  final  stage, 
where  the  black  business  claims  us  for 
its  own  especial  property,  we  have  to 
bid  good-bye  to  all  easy,  thoughtless 
journeying,  and  betake  ourselves,  with 
what  zest  we  will,  to  traversing  the 
common  of  Beality.  There  is  no  royal 
road  across  it  tbat  ever  I  heard  of. 
From  the  king  on  his  throne  to  the 
labourer  who  vaguely  imsgines  what 
manner  of  b$ing  a  king  is,  we  have  all 
to  tramp  across  that  desert  at  one  period 
of  our  lives,  at  aU  events ;  and  that 
period  usually  is  when,  as  I  have  said» 
a  man  starts  to  find  the  hopes,  and  the 
strens^,  and  the  buoyancy  of  youth 
left  behind,  while  years  and  years  of 
life  lie  stretching  out  before  him. 

Hie  coach  he  has  travelled  by  dropa 
him  here.  There  is  no  appeal,  there  is 
no  help;  therefore  let  him  take  off  his 
hat  and  wish  the  new  passengers  good 
speed,  without  either  envy  or  repin- 
ing. 

Behold,  he  has  had  his  turn,  and  let 
whosoever  will,  mount  on  the  boz«seat 
of  life  again,  and  tip  the  coachman  and 
handle  the  ribbons,  he  shall  take  thai 
pleasant  journey  no  more-^no  more  for 
ever. 

Even  supposing  a  man's  spring-time 
to  have  been  a  cold  and  ungenial  one» 
with  bitter  easterly  winds  and  nipping 
frosts,  biting  the  buds  and  retarding  the 
blossoms,  still  it  was  spring  for  all  that 
— spring  with  the  young  greea  leaves 
sprouting  forth,  with  the  flowers  un- 
folding tenderly,  with  the  songs  of 
birds  and  the  rush  of  waters,  with  the 
summer  before  and  the  autumn  a&r  off, 
and  winter  remote  as  death  and  eter- 
nity; but  when  once  the  trees  have 
donned  their  summer  foliage,  when  the 
pure  white  blossoms  have  disappeared, 
and  a  gorgeous  red  and  orange  and 
purple  blaze  of  many-oobured  flowers 
fills  the  gardens,  then  if  there  come  a 
wet,  dreary  day,  the  idea  of  autumn 
and  winter  is  not  so  difficult  to  realise. 
When  once  twelve  o'clock  is  reached, 
the  evening  and  night  become  facts,  not 
possibilities;  and  it  was  of  the  after- 
noon, and  the  evening  and  the  night; 
Hertford  O'Donnell  sat  thinking  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  when  I  crave  permission 
to  introduce  him  to  my  readers. 

A  good-looking  man  ladies  considered 
him.  A  tall,  dark-complexioned,  black- 
haired,  straight-limbed,  deeply,  ^vinely 


blue^yed  £ellow,  with  a  soft  voiee,  with 
a  pleasant  brpgue^  who  had  ridden  like 
a  Centaur  over  the  loose  stone  w«ll8  in 
Connemara«  who  had  danced  all  night 
at  the  Dublin  balls,  who  bad  walked 
over  the  Bennebeola  mountains,  gvn  In 
hand,  day  after  day  without  wearinMS, 
who  bad  fished  in  every  one  of  the 
hundred  lakes  you  can  behold  fiemn  ^e 
top  of  that  moontain  near  the  Beoess 
Hotel,  who  had  led  a  mad,  wild  Itfe  is 
Trinity  College,  and  a  wilder,  perham, 
while  '  studying  for  a  doetor'— as  tne 
Irish  phrase  goeft--*in  DuUin,  send  who, 
after  the  death  of  his  eldest  bvother 
left  him  1^  to  letom  to  Oalgillan  and 
pursue  the  usual  utteriy  uselesB,  utterty 
purposelesBi  utterly  pieaesnt  life  of  an 
Irish  gentleman  possessed  of  healtb, 
birth,  uid  expectations,  suddenly  kieked 
over  the  paternal  taoes,  bade  adiea  to 
Calgillan  Castle  and  the  blsndishnMDts 
of  a  certain  beautiful  Miss  Olilden,  b^ 
loved  of  his  mother,  and  kid  mit  to  be 
his  wife^  walked  down  the  aEVome  with- 
out even  so  much  company  asa  gMSoott 
to  csiry  his  oaipet^bag,  shook  the  divt 
firam  his  feet  at  the  lodi^e-gatee,  aacl 


took  his  aoat  on  the  ooacfa,  : 
looking  back  at  Oalgilkm,  wfaere  Ida 
£avounte  naie  was  staading  in  the 
stable,  his  greyhounds  chasing  ono 
another  round  the  home  paddott,  hai 
gun  at  balf-oock  in  his  dressniff-room, 
and  his  fishing-tackle  all  in  order  and 
ready  for  use. 

He  had  not  kissed  his  mottier  nor 
asked  for  his  father's  UesabDg;  he  left 
Miss  Clifden  arrayed  in  her  bran«new 
liding-habit  without  a  word  of  afiection 
or  regret ;  be  had  spoken  no  syllable  of 
fiuewell  to  any  servant  about  the  place; 
only  when  the  old  woman  at  the  lodge 
bade  him  good  morning  and  Qod-blessed 
luB  handsome  fitce,  he  reeomsnended  her 
bitterly  to  look  well  at  it,  for  she  would 
never  see  it  more. 

Twelve  years  and  a  half  had  passed 
since  then  without  either  Nancy  Blake 
or  any  other  one  of  the  Calgillan  people 
having  set  eyes  on  Master  Hertford's 
handsome  face.  He  had  kept  his  vow 
to  himself;  he  had  not  writtsn  home ; 
he  had  not  been  indebted  to  mother  or 
lather  for  even  a  teopenny-piece  during 
the  whole  of  that  time;  he  had  Uvea 
without  friends,  and  he  had  lived  wi^- 
out  God— so  far  as  God  ever  lets  a  man 
live  without  him — and  his  own  private 
conviction  was  that  he  could  get  on 
very  well  without  either.  One  thing 
only  he  felt  to  be  needful — money, 
money  to  keep  him  when  the  evil  days 
of  sickness,  or  age,  or  loss  of  practice 
came  upon  him.  Though  a  spendthrift, 
he  was  not  a  simpleton.    Around  him 
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he  saw  men  who^  having  gterted  with 
fkjrer  pioBpeoifl  than  his  own»  were 
nevertbeleBS  reduoed  to  iadigenoa;  and 
he  knew  that  ^at  had  happened  to 
others  might  happen  to  himaelf. 

An  uninoky  out,  alipping  on  a  bit  of 
omnge-^sel  m  tite  street^  the  merest 
aooident  imaginable,  is  suffioient  to 
change  opolenoe  to  beggary  in  the  liie's 
pBognmma  of  an  individual  whoee  in- 
come depends  on  eye,  on  nerve,  on 
hand;  and  besides  the  oouHtoasness 
of  this  fact,  HertCurd  O'Donnell  knew 
that  beyond  a  oartain  point  in  his  pro- 
fesBioB  pTOgieai  was  not  easy. 

It  did  not  depend  quite  on  the 
strBDgth  of  his  own  bow  or  shield 
whether  he  eovKted  his  earnings  by 
hnndmda  or  thousands.  Wcdc  mav 
aafaiaf«  oompetenoe;  hot  mere  wodc 
cannot;  in  a  profesaon  at  all  events, 
oenpass  wealtih. 

He  looked  arornid  him,  and  he  per^ 
ceiwL  tiiat  the  nnjority  of  gxeatmen — 
great  and  wealthy^-had  been  indebted 
mrtbMt  elevation  mere  to  the-aooidents 
of  birth,  patrona^  oonneetion,  oar  mac- 
nage,  than  to  penanal  ability. 

Penonal  ability,  no  donb^  they  poe- 
sesBed;  but  then,  little  Jones,  who  lived 
in  Frith  Stnet,  and  who  oonld  barely 
keep  hims^  and  his  wife  and  family, 
had  ability,  toe^  only  he  laoked  the  con* 
oomitsats  of  sncoees. 

He  wanted  something  or  some  one  to 
puff  him  into  notoriety — a  brother  at 
court— a  lord's  leg  to  mend— arich  wife 
to  give  him  prestige  in  sooiety;  and, 
lacking  this  something  or  some  one,  he 
had  grown  giey-haued  and  jQ^n^ 
hearted  in  the  service  of  that  world 
which  ntteriy  despises  its  most  obee- 
qtuGos  servants^ 

*  Clatteraloog  the  atreete  with  a  pair 
of  hired  horsea,  snub  the  middle  claases, 
and  drive  orer  the  commonalty— that  is 
the  way  to  compass  wealth  and  popu* 
larity  in  England,'  said  Hertford 
O'Donnell,  bittarly;  and,  as  the  man 
desund  wealth  and  popnbadty,  he  sat 
befiire  his  fire,  with  a  foot  on  each  hob^ 
and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  consider- 
ing how  he  might  best  obtain  the  means 
to  datter  along  the  streets  in  his  car- 
riage, and  Bphiah  plebeians  with  mud 
from  his  wheels  like  the  best 

In  DuUin  he  oould,  by  means  of  his 
name  and  connection,  have  done  well; 
but  then  he  was  not  in  Dublin,  neither 
did  he  want  to  be.  The  bitterest  memo- 
ries of  his  life  were  inseparable  finm 
the  name  of  the  Green  Island,  and  he 
had  no  desire  to  rf?tum  to  it. 

Besides,  in  Dublin  heiresses  are  not 
quite  so  plentifol  as  in  London ;  and  an 
heiieas  Hertford  O'DonneUhad  decided 


woidd  do  more  Sn  him  thanyeut  of 
sftBBdywnrk 

A  rieh  wife  oonld  clear  Urn  of  debt, 
introdnce  him  to  fiaahsonahle  pnctioe, 
alfiird  him  that  measove  of  aooial  n- 
speetability  whioh.  a  medical  faaehdor 
invariably  lacks,  deliver  him  finm  ths 
lonelineaa  of  Germid  Street,  aad^tha 
domination  oi  Mr.  and  Mm.  Qolee> ' 

To  most  men,  detibesaMy  bastering 
away  thaip  indefMBdeooe  for  noney 


seems  so  nroaaio  a  bwsinewi  that  they 
strive  to  gloss  it  over  even  to  tbmMlvn» 
and  to  asngn  evm"  xeasan  for  their 
choice,  save  thai  which  is  maily  the 
inflaenGing*one. 

Not  so,  how«T«r,  with  Heit&id 
O^Doonell.  He  sat  ImMb  the  in 
scoffing  ovar  hia  propesea  baigun— 
thinking  of  the  lady's  age—her  money- 
bagfr-hec  deaiiable  houae  m  toiRft— her 
seat  in  the  owmtry— har  wnhMriiiMW- 
herfi^y. 

at  would  be  a  fittmg  odiiig;'  hs 
sneered;  *and  whyldidnot  sstUeihfl 
matter  .to-night  passes  my  ooBEqprafaen- 
sion.  Iamneta.foel,t»befi3^teDai 
with  old  women's  tales;  sad  yet  laait 
M^e  tamed  whita  I  felt  I  dU,  and  die 
asked  me  whether  I  was  ilL  Andthen 
to  tliink  of  my  being  such  an  idici  as  to 
ask  her  if  slio  had  heard  anything  like 
a  cry,  ss  though  she  would  be  lihaly  to 
hear  <Aa^— shsk  with  her  poor  psriMS 
blood,  which,  I  often  imagiBe,  ma^ 
have  been  mixed  with  some  of  her 
£&ther^s  strong  pickling  vinegar.  What 
the  deuce  co^  I  have  been  dnamiDg 
about  ?  I  wonder  what  it  maUy  ^m ;' 
and  Hertford  O'DonneU  poahed  his  has 
back  from  liis  forehead,  and  took  m- 
other  draught  from  the  toe  &>^ 
tumUer,  which  waa  plaoedconvaiiflBtty 
on  tlie  chimneypieoe.  ^^ 

'  After  e:qiiessly  making  up  mynmw 
to  propose, tool*  he  menlaUy  r 
'  Could  it  have  been  ( 


nyth,  whioh  somebody,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  said,  "mw 
©wards  of  us  all  ^    I  don't  baliew  » 


my 
noti 

cowards  c.  .»  ,.^ . 

oonsoiettoe;  and  even  if  there  be  «oh» 
thing  capable  of  being  devehiped^ 
sentiment  and  cultivstton,  why  shantt 
it  trouble  me?  I  have  no  intmlwH* 
wronging  Miaa  Janet  Price  I««o*rJJ 
the  least  Honesay  and  &irlj^^ 
marry  her;  honestiy  and  feiriy  Im«» 
act  by  her.  An  old  wife  is  not  «»»f 
an  ornamental  artide of  fiiniitnw »• 
man's  house;  and  I  do  not  imow  tm 
the  fact  of  her  bdng  well  g^^  "^ 
her  look  any  more  omanisiitM'  .^ 
she  shall  have  no  caaae  for  oDttgw"^ 
and  I  will  go  and  dine  with  m  ^ 
morrow,  and  settie  the  matter.'  ^^^ 
Having  azrived  at  whieh  re»low»» 
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Mr.  0*601111611  oroee,  kicked  down  the 
fire — ^bQndng  hollow— -with  the  heel  of 
hiB  boot,  knocked  the  aahes  out  of  his 
•pipo,  eomded  his  tumbler,  and  be- 
thoaght  him  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 
He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  his 
rest  so  early  as  quarter  to  twelve  o'cfoek ; 
but  he  Mt  unusiially  weary — tired 
mentallr  and  bodily—and  lonely  be- 
yond afi  power  of  ezpression. 

'  The  mb  Jacnet  woold  be  better  than 
tlBs,*  he  said,  half  alond ;  and  then  with 
a  stait  and  a  afairer,  and  a  blanched 
&ce,  he  tuned  sharply  round,  whilst  a 
low,  sobbing,  walling  cry  echoed  mourn- 
fully through  the  room.  No  fonn  of 
woids  could  give  an  idea  of  the  sound. 
Thb  plaintiTeneas  of  the  Eolian  harp- 
that  plaintiyenesB  which  so  soon  affects 
and  lowers  the  highest  spirits — ^would 
hare  seemed  wildly  gay  in  comparison 
to  Khe  sadness  of  the  oiy  which  seemed 
floating  in  the  air.  As  the  summer 
wind  comes  and  goes  amongst  the  trees, 
80  that  moumfol  wail  came  and  went — 
come  and  went  It  came  in  a  rush  of 
sound,  like  a  gradual'  ciesoendo  managed 
byai^ful  musician,  and  it  died  away 
like  a  lingering  note,  so  that  the  listener* 
could  scarcely  tell  tiie  exact  moment 
when  it  faded  away  into  silence. 

I  say  fbded  away,  for  it  disappeared 
as  the  coast  line  diaappears  in  tluB  twi- 
light, and  there  was  utter  stillness  in 
the  apartment; 

Then,  for  the  flrst  time,  Hertford 
(XDonnell  looked  at  his  dog,  and  be- 
holdJBg  the  creature  crouched  into  a 
coraer  neaide  the  flreplaoe,  called  upon 
him  to  come  out. 

His  voice  sounded  strange  even  to 
himself,  and  apparently  the  dog  thought 
so  too,  for  he  niade  no  effort  to  obey  the 
snmmonSk 

'  Gome  out,  sir,*  his  master  repeated, 
and  then  the  ammal  came  cmwUng  re- 
luctantly forward,  witii  his  hair  on  end, 
his  ejea  almost  starting  from  his  head, 
trembling  violentiy,  as  the  surgeon, 
who  canased  him,  felt. 

'So  you  heard  it,  Brian?*  he  said  to 
the  dog.  *  And  so  your  ears  are  sharper 
than  hers,  old  follow?  It*s  a  mighty 
queer  thing  to  think  oij  being  favoured 
with  a  visit  from  a  banshee  in  Gerrard 
Street ;  and  as  the  lady  has  travelled  so 
far,  I  only  wish  I  knew  whether  there 
is  any  sort  of  refreshment  she  would 
like  to  take  after  her  long  journey.' 

He  spoke  loudly,  and  with  a  certain 
moeking  defianoe,  seeming  to  think  the 
phantom  he  addressed  would  reply; 
out  when  he  stopped  at  ^e  end  of  his 
sentence,  no  sound  came  through  tho 
stillness.  There  was  utter  silence  in 
the  zoom— silence  broken  only  by  the 


foiling  of  the  cinders  on  the  hearth  and 
the  breathing  of  his  dog. 

'If  my  visitor  would  tell  me/  he 
prooeeded,  'for  whom  this  lamentatian 
IS  being  made,  whether  for  myself^  or 
for  some  member  of  my  illustrious 
fomily,  I  should  feel  immensely  d^liged. 
B  seems  too  much  honour  for  a  poor 
surgeon  to  have  such  attention  paid 
him.  CkK>d  heavens  1  What  is  that?' 
he  exclaimed,  as  a  ring,  loud  and 
peremptory,  woke  all  the  e^oes  in  the 
Louse,  and  brought  his  housekeeper,  in 
a  state  of  distreaBfaig  dishabille,  'out  of 
her  warm  bed,*  as  she  subsequently 
stated,  to  the  head  of  the  staircase. 

Across  the  hall  Hertford  O'Donnell 
strode,  relieved  at  the  prospeoiof  sneak** 
ing  to  any  living  being.     He  took  no 

Srecaution  of  putting  np  the  chain,  but 
mig  the  door  wide.  A  doien  burglars 
woold  have  proved  welcome  in  oom- 
parison  to  that  ghostly  intruder;  and» 
as  I  have  said,  he  threw  the  door  open, 
admitting  a  rush  of  wet,  odd  afr,  which 
made  poor  Mrs.  Odea's  fow  remaining 
teeth  chatter  in  her  head. 

*  Who  is  there  ?— what  do  you  want  ?' 
asked  the  suigeon,  seeing  no  person, 
and  hearing  no  voice.  'Who  is  theie ? 
— ^why  the  devil  can't  yon  speak  T 

But  when  even  this  polite  exhorta- 
tion foiled  to  elidt  an  answer,  he  passed 
out  into  the  night,  and  looked  up  the 
street,  and  down  the  street;  to  see 
nothing  but  the  driving  rain  and  the 
blinking  lights. 

'  If  this  goes  on  much  longer  I  shall 
soon  think  I  must  be  eithi^  mad  or 
drunk,*  he  mnttered,  as  he  re-entered 
the  house,  and  locked  and  bdted  the 
door  onoe  more. 

'Lord*s  sake!  what  is  the  matter, 
sir?*  asked  Mrs.  Ooles,  from  the  upper 
flight,  cerefhl  only  to  reveal  the  bonierB 
of  her  nightcap  to  Mr.  O'Donnell'a 
admiring  gaze.  '  Is  anybody  killed  ?*— 
have  you  to  go  out,  sir?' 

'It  was  only  a  runaway  ring,'  he 
answered,  trving  to  reassure  himself 
with  an  explanation  he  did  not  in  his 
heart  believe. 

'Bunawayl— rd  runaway  them,' 
murmured  Mrs.  Coles,  as  she  retired  to 
the  conjugal  oouch,  where  Coles  was, 
to  quote  her  own  expjessi0n, '  snoring 
like  a  pig  through  it  all.'  Almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  she  heard  her 
master  ascend  the  stairs  and  olose  his 
bedroom-door. 

'  Madam  will  surely  be  too  much  of  a 
gentiewomon  to  intrude  here,'  thought 
uie  surgeon,  sooffing  even  at  his  own 
fears;  but  when  he  lay  down  he  did  not 
put  out  bis  light,  and  he  made  Brian  leap 
up  and  crouch  on  the  coverlet  besidehim. 
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The  mftn  was  fiiirlv  frigbte&ed,  and 
would  have  thought  it  no  diacredit  to 
his  manhood  to  acknowledge  as  much. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  death,  he  was  not 
afraid  of  trouble,  he  was  not  afraid  of 
danger:  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  ban- 
shee ;  and  as  he  lay  with  his  hand  on 
the  dog's  bead,  he  thought  over  all  the 
stories  he  had  ever  heard  about  this 
family  retainer  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
He  had  not  thought  about  her  for  years 
and  years.  Neyer  before  had  he  heard 
her  voice  himself.  When  his  brother 
died,  she  had  not  thought  it  neoesaary  to 
travel  up  to  Dublin  and  give  him  notice 
of  the  impending  catastrophe.  *  If  she 
had,  I  would  have  gone  down  to  Gal- 
giilan,  and  perhaps  saved  his  life,'  con- 
sidered the  surgeon.  *  I  wonder  who 
this  is  for  1  If  for  me,  that  will  settle 
my  debts  and  my  marriage.  If  I  could 
be  quite  certain  it  was  either  of  the  old 
people,  I  would  start  for  Ireland  to- 
morrow.* And  then  vajraely  his  mind 
wandered  on  to  think  of  everv  banshee 
story  he  had  ever  heard  in  his  life — 
about  the  beautiful  lady  with  the  wreath 
of  floweis,  who  flat  on  the  rocks  below 
Bed  Castle,  in  the  County  Antrim,  cry- 
ing till  one  of  the  sons  died  for  love 
of  her ;  about  the  Bound  Chamber  at 
Dunluce,  which  was  swept  clean  by 
the  banshee  every  night;  about  the 
bed  in  a  certain  preat  house  in  Ireland, 
which  was  slept  m  constantly,  although 
no  human  being  ever  passed  in  or  out 
after  dark ;  about  that  general  officer 
who,  the  night  before  Waterloo,  said  to 
a  friend.  'I  have  heard  the  banshee, 
and  shall  not  come  off  the  field  alive 
to-morrow;  break  the  news  gently  to 
poor  Carry;'  and  who,  nevertlieless, 
coming  safe  off  the  field,  had  subse- 
quently news  about  poor  Carry  broken 
tenderly  and  pitifully  to  him;  about 
the  lad  who^  aloft  in  the  rigging,  hear- 
ing through  the  night  a  sobbing  and 
wailing  coming  over  the  waters,  went 
down  to  the  captain  and  told  him  he 
was  afraid  they  were  aomehow  out  of 
their  reckoning,  just  in  time  to  save  the 
ship,  which,  when  morning  broke,  they 
found  but  for  his  warning  would  have 
been  on  the  rocks.  It  was  blowing 
great  guns,  and  the  sea  was  all  in  a  fret 
and  turmoil,  and  thev  could  sometimes 
see  in  the  trough  of  tne  waves,  as  down 
a  vallev,  the  cruel  black  reefs  they  had 
escaped. 

On  deck  the  captain  stood  speaking 
to  the  boy  who  had  saved  them,  and 
asking  how  he  knew  of  their  danger ; 
and  when  the  lad  told  liiuL  the  captain 
laughed,  and  said  her  ladyship  had  oeen 
outwitted  that  time. 

But  the  boy  answered,  with  a  grave 


shake  of  his  head,  that  the  wmmg 
was  either  for  him  or  bis,  and  that  if  he 
got  safe  to  port  thero  would  be  bad 
tidings  waiting  for  him  fium  heme; 
whereupon  tiie  captain  bade  him  go 
below,  and  get  some  brandy  and  iie 
down. 

He  got  the  brandy,  and  he  lay  down, 
but  he  never  rose  again ;  and  when  the 
stonn  abated — when  a  great  calm  ano- 
ceeded  to  the  previous  tempest — there 
was  a  very  solemn  funeral  at  sea ;  and 
CHI  their  arrival  at  Liverpool  the  cap- 
tain took  a  journey  to  Ireland  to  tell  a 
widowed  mother  now  her  only  saa  died, 
and  to  bear  his  few  effects  to  the  poor 
desolate  souL 

And  Hertford  ODonnell  thought 
again  about  his  own  father  riding  fidl- 
ohase  across  country,  and  hearing,  as 
he  galloped  by  a  clump  of  plsAtation, 
something  like  a  sobbing  and  wailing. 
The  hounds  were  in  full  cry ;  but  he 
still  feltk  aft  he  afterwards  expreeaed  i^ 
that  there  was  something  among  those 
trees  he  could  not  pass;  and  so  he 
jumped  off  his  hoise,  and  hung  the 
reins  over  the  branch  of  a  fir,  and  beat 
the  cover  well,  but  not  a  thing  oould  he 
find  in  it 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Miles  CDonneU  turned  his  horse*s  head 
from  the  hunt,  and,  within  a  mile  of 
Calgillan,  met  a  man  running  to  tell 
him  Mr.  Martin's  gun  had  bunt,  and 
hurt  him  badly. 

And  he  remembered  the  story  also,  of 
how  Mary  O'Donnell*  his  great-aunt, 
being  married  to  a  young  Rnglirfiman, 
heara  the  banshee  as  she  eat  one 
evening  waiting  for  bis  return ;  and  of 
how  she,  thinking  tlie  bridge  by  which 
he  oft^i  came  home  unsafe  for  horse 
and  man,  went  out,  in  a  great  panic,  to 
meet  and  entreat  him  to  go  round 
hy  the  main  road  for  her  sake.  &r 
Everard  was  riding  alonff  in  the  moon- 
light, making  straight  for  the  hiid^ 
when  he  beheld  a  figure  dressed  all  in 
white  upon  it  Then  there  was  a  crash, 
and  the  figure  disappeared. 

The  ladjT  was  rescued  and  broo^t 
back  to  the  hall;  but  next  monung 
there  were  two  dead  bodies  within  its 
walls— those  of  Lady  Eyreton  and  her 
still -bom  son. 

Quicker  than  I  write  them,  these 
memories  chased  one  another  through 
Hertford  G'Donnell's  bzain;  and  there 
was  one  more  terrible  memory  than 
any  which  would  recur  to  him,  con- 
cerning an  Irish  nobleman  wh<^  seated 
alone  in  his  great  town-house  in  Lon- 
don, heard  the  banshee,  and  rushed  out 
to  get  rid  of  the  phantom,  which  wailed 
in  his  ear,  nevmieleaE^  as  he  strode 
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.  down  Piccadilly.  And  then  the  snr- 
geon  rememberod  how  he  went  with  a 
Mend  to  the  Opera»  feeling  sure  that 
there  no  banshee,  unless  she  had  a 
box,  could  find  admittance,  nntil  and- 
denly  he  heaid  her  singing  up  amonf^st 
tiie  higheat  part  of  the  sceneiy,  with  a 
terrible  monmfulneaa,  with  a  patlios 
which  made  the  prima  donna's  tendetest 
notes  aeem  hanh  by  comparison. 

Am  he  came  on^  some  qnartel  arose 
between  him  and  a  fiimous  flre>eater, 
against  whom  he  stumbled;  and  the 
xesolt  was  that  the  next  afternoon  there 
was  a  new  Lord  ~^— ,  vies  Lord  — ^, 
killed  in  a  duel  with  Captain  Bravo. 

Memories  like  tiiese  are  not  the  most 
enliyening  poesiUe;  they  are  apt  to 
make  a  man  fanoifol,  and  nerrons,  and 
wakeful ;  bnt  as  time  run  on,  Hertford 
O'Donnell  fell  asleep,  with  his  candle 
still  burning,  and  jBrian's  cold  nose 
pvBSMd  against  his  hand. 

He  dreamt  of  his  mother's  funily — 
the  Hertfords,  of  ArtingbazT,  Yorksliive, 
fiir-off  relatives  cf  Loid  Hertford-— so 
far  off  that  even  Mrs.  O'Donnell  held 
no  dne  to  the  geDealogical  maze. 

He  thought  he  was  at  Artingbury, 
fishing ;  that  it  was  a  misty  sommer's 
morning,  and  the  fish  rising  DeautifUlly. 
In  his  dream  he  hooked  one  after  an- 
other, and  the  boy  who  was  with  him 
threw  them  into  the  basket 

At  last  there  was  one  more  difllonit 
to  land  than  the  others ;  and  the  boy, 
in  his  eagemeas  to  watch  the  sport, 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  brink, 
while  the  fisher,  intent  on  his  prey, 
fidled  to  notice  hiis  companion's  danger. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  ciy,  a  splash, 
and  the  boy  disappeared  from  sight. 

Next  instant  he  rose  again,  however, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Hertford 
O'Donnell  saw  his  &oe. 

It  was  one  he  knew  welL 

In  a  [moment  he  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  struck  out  tot  the  lad.  He 
had  him  by  the  hair,  he  was  turning 
to  bring  him  back  to  land,  when  the 
stream  suddenly  changed  into  a  wide, 
wild,  shoreless  sea,  where  the  billows 
were  chasing  one  another  with  a  mad 
demoniac  mirth. 

For  awhile  O'Donnell  kept  the  lad  and 
himself  afloat.  They  were  swept  under 
the  waves,  and  came  forth  again,  only  to 
see  larger  waves  rushing  towards  them ; 
but  through  all  the  surgeon  never 
loosened  his  hold  until  a  tremendous 
billow  engulphing  them  both,  tore  the 
boy  from  him. 

With  the  honor  of  that  he  awoke,  to 
hear  a  voice  sayin^f  ouite  distinctly, 
t^ '  Go  to  the  hospital ! — fp  at  once  1' 

The  surgeon  started  up  m  bed,  rubbed 
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his  eyes,  and  looked  about  him.  Tlie 
candle  was  flickering  fiaontly  in  its 
socket.  Brian,  with  bis  ears  pricked 
forward,  had  raised  his  head  at  his 
master's  sudden  jump. 

Eveiything  was  quiet,  but  still  thoso 
words  were  ringing  in  his  ear-^ 

'  Go  to  the  hospital  I— go  at  once  1* 

The  tremendous  peal  of  the  bell  over- 
night, and  this  sentence,  fleemed  to  be 
simultaneous. 

That  he  was  wanted  at  Guy*8 — 
wanted  imperatively ~  came  to  O'Don- 
nell like  an  inspiration. 

Neither  sense  nor  reason  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  conviction  that 
roused  him  out  of  bed,  and  made  him 
dress  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  grope 
his  way  down  the  staircase,  Brian  fol- 
lowing. 

He  opened  the  front  door,  and  passed 
out  into  the  darkness.  The  rain  was 
over,  and  the  stars  were  shining  as  he 
pursued  his  way  down  Newport  Market, 
and  thenoe,  winding  in  and  out  in  a 
south-east  direction,  througb  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  and  Old  Square  to  Chancery 
Lane,  whence  he  proceeded  to  St  Paul'tf. 

Along  the  deserted  streets  he  reso- 
lutely continued  his  walk.  He  did  not 
know  what  he  was  going  to  Guy's  for. 
Some  instinct  was  urging  him  on,  and 
he  neither  strove  to  combat  nor  control 
it.  Only  once  had  the  thought  of  turn- 
ing back  ooeurred,  and  that  was  at 
the  archway  leading  into  Old  Square. 
There  he  liad  paused  for  a  moment, 
asking  himself  whether  he  were  not 
gone  stark,  staring  mad;  but  Guy's 
seemed  preferable  to  the  haunted  house 
in  Gem^  Street  and  he  walked  reso- 
lutely on,  determining  to  say,  if  any 
surprise  were  expressed  at  his  appear- 
ance, that  he  had  been  sent  for. 
Sent  for  ?— yea,  truly ;  but  by  whom  ? 
On  through  Cannon  Street ;  on  over 
London  Bridge,  where  the  lights 
flickered  in  the  river,  and  the  sullen 
plash  of  the  water  flowing  beneath  the 
arches,  washing  the  stone  piers  could 
be  heard,  now  the  human  din  was 
hushed  and  lulled  to  sleep.  On,  think- 
ing of  many  things :  of  tne  days  of  his 
youth;  of  his  d^  brother;  of  his 
father's  heavily  encumbered  estate ;  of 
the  fortune  his  mother  had  vowed  she 
would  leave  to  some  charity  rather  than 
to  him,  if  he  refused  to  marrf  according 
to  her  choice ;  of  his  wild  life  in  London ; 
of  the  terrible  crv  he  had  heard  over- 
night—that terrible  wail  which  he 
could  not  drive  away  tram  his  memory 
even  as  he  entered  Guy's,  and  confronted 
the  porter,  who  said — 

'You  have  just  been  sent  for,  sir; 
did  you  meet  the  messenger  ?' 
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Like  one  in  a  dream,  Hertford  O'Don- 
nell  heard  him;  like  one  in  a  dream, 
also,  he  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

'Bad  accident,  sir;  fire:  fell  off  a 
bcdcony — ^unsafe— old  building.  Mother 
and  child— a  son ;  child  with  compound 
firackue  of  thigh/  This,  the  joint  in- 
formation of  porter  and  bonse^nrgeon, 
mingled  together,  and  made  a  roar  in 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  ears  like  the  sound  of 
the  sea  breaking  on  a  shingly  shore. 

Only  one  sentence  he  understood  per- 
fectly— *  Immediate  amputation  neces- 
sary.' At  this  point  he  grew  cool ;  he 
was  the  careful,  cautious,  successful 
gurgeon  ia  a  moment. 

•The  child,  you  say?*  he  answered; 
*  let  me  see  him.' 

The  Guy's  Hospital  of  to-day  may  be 
different  to  the  Guy's  Hertford  O'Don- 
nell  knew  so  well.  Bailways  have,  I 
believe,  swept  away  the  old  operating 
room ;  railways  may  have  changed  the 
position  of  the  old  accident  ward,  to 
reach  which,  in  the  days  of  which  I  am 
writing,  the  two  surgeons  had  to  pass  a 
staircase  leading  to  tiie  upper  stories. 

On  the  lower  step  of  tnis  staircase, 
partially  in  shadow,  Hertford  O'Donnell 
beheld,  as  he  came  forward,  an  old 
woman  seated. 

An  old  woman  with  streaming  grey 
hair,  with  attenuated  arms,  with  head 
bowed  forward,  with  scanty  clothing, 
with  baie  feet ;  who  never  looked  up  at 
their  approach,  but  sat  unnotioing, 
shaking  her  head  and  wringing  her 
hands  m  an  extremity  of  grief. 

« Who  is  that  r  asked  Mr.  ODonnell, 
almost  involuntarily. 

*Who  is  what?*  demanded  his  com- 
panion. 

'  That — ^that  woman,'  was  the  reply. 

•  What  woman  ?* 

•There— are  you  blind? — seated  on 
the  bottom  step  of  the  staircase.  What 
is  she  doing?'  persisted  Mr.  O'Donnell. 

*  There  is  no  woman  near  us,'  his  com- 
panion answered,  lookina:  &t  tiie  rising 
surgeon  very  much  as  though  he  sus- 
pected him  of  seeing  double. 

•No  woman  I*  scoffed  Hertford.  *  Do 
you  expect  me  to  disbelieve  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  eyes?'  and  he  walked 
up  to  the  figure,  meaning  to  touch  it. 

But  as  he  essayed  to  do  so,  the  woman 
seemed  to  rise  in  the  air  and  fioat  away, 
with  her  arms  stretched  high  up  over 
her  head,  uttering  such  a  wail  of  pain, 
and  agony,  and  distress,  as  caused  the 
Irishman's  blood  to  curdle. 

*  My  God  t  Did  you  hear  that?'  he 
said  to  his  companion. 

•  What  r  was  the  replyr 

Then,  although  he  knew  the  sound 
had  &Ilen  on  deaf  ears,  he  answeied— 


•  The  wall  of  the  banshee  1  Some  of 
my  people  are  doomed  I* 

*I  trust  not,'  answered  the  hollar- 
surgeon,  who  had  an  idea,  neverthelesB, 
that  Hertford  O'Donnell's  banshee  lived 
in  a  whisky-bottle,  and  that  she  would 
some  day  make  an  end  of  that  risiJig 
and  clever  operator. 

With  nerves  utterly  shaken^  Mr. 
O'Donnell  walked  forward  to  the  acci- 
dent ward.  There,  with  his  face  shaded 
from  the  light,  lay  his  patient — a  yoim^ 
boy,  with  a  oompound  ficactuie  of  the 
thigh. 

In  that  ward,  in  the  fiaee  of  actual 
pain  or  danger  capable  of  relief^  the 
surgeon  had  never  known  Mtering  nor 
fear;  and  now  he  carefully  examined 
the  injury,  felt  the  pulse,  inquired  as  to 
the  treatment  pursued,  and  ordered  the 
sufferer  to  be  carried  to  the  operating 
room. 

While  he  was  looking  out  his  inaim- 
ments  he  heard  the  boy  lying  on  &e 
table  murmur  fidntly — 

•  Tell  her  not  to  cry  so— tell  her  not 
to  cry.' 

•  What  is  he  talking  about?'  Heitfioid 
O'Donnell  inquired. 

•  The  nurse  says  he  has  been  apeaJpog 
about  some  woman  crying  ever  Binoe 
he  came  in— Ms  mother,  moat  likely/ 
answered  one  of  the  attendants. 

'  He  is  delirious,  then?*  observed  the 
surgeon. 

•  No,  sir,'  pleaded  the  bov,  excitedly. 
•No;  it  is  that  woman— ttiat  woman 
with  the  grey  hair.  I  saw  her  looking 
£rom  the  upper  window  before  the 
balcony  gave  way.  She  has  never  left 
me  &ince,.and  she  won't  be  quiet,  wring- 
ing her  hands  and  orying.' 

•Can  you  see  her  now?'  Hertfixd 
O'Donnell  inquired,  stepping  to  the 
side  of  the  table.  •  Point  out  wheie  she 
stands.' 

Then  the  lad  stretched  forth  a  feeble 
finger  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  where 
clearly,  as  he  had  seen  her  seated  on  the 
stairs,  the  surgeon  saw  a  woman  stand- 
ing—a woman  with  grey  hair  and  scan^ 
clothiag,  and  upstretohed  arms  and  bare 
feet. 

•A  word  with  you,  sir,'  ODonnell 
said  to  the  hou8e-eTU!geon,  drawing  him 
back  fiiom  the  taUe.  *  I  cannot  pofoiDi 
this  operation:  send  for  some  other 
person.    I  am  ill :  I  am  incapable.' 

•But,'  pleaded  the  other,  •thereisno 
time  to  get  any  one  else.    We  sent  for 

Mr. befisre  we  troubled  yen,  hoi 

he  was  ovt  of  town,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  surgeons  live  so  fiuraway.  Mortifl- 
cation  may  set  in  at  any  moneai, 
and ' 

•Do  you  think  yoa  leqiiiie to teibh 
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me  my  busLaess?'  was  the  reply.  'I 
know  the  boy's  life  hangs  on  a  thread, 
and  that  is  the  very  reason  I  cannot 
operate.  I  am  not  fit  for  it  I  tell  you 
I  have  seen  to-night  that  which  un- 
nerves me  for  anything.  My  hand  is 
not  steady.  Send  for  some  one  else 
without  delay.  Say  I  am  ill — dead! 
— what  you  please.  Heavens!  there 
she  is  again,  right  over  the  boy  I  Do 
you  hear  her  ?'  and  Hertford  O'Donnell 
fell  fainting  on  the  floor. 

How  long  he  lay  in  that  death-like 
swoon  I  cannot  say ;  but  when  he  re- 
turned to  consciousness,  the  principal 
physician  of  Guy's  was  standing  beside 
him  in  the  cold  grey  light  of  the  Christ- 
mas morning. 

•The  boy?*  murmured  O'Donnell, 
faintly. 

'  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  keep  yourself 
quiet,'  was  the  reply. 

*The  boy?*  he  repeated,  irritably. 
•Who  operated?* 

•  No  one,'    Dr. answered.     *  It 

would  have  been  useless  cruelty.  Morti- 
fication had  set  in,  and * 

Hertford  O'Donnell  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall,  and  his  Mend  could  not  see 
it. 

'  Do  -not  distress  yourself,'  went  on 
the  physician,  kindly.  •AUington  says 
he  could  not  have  survived  the  opera- 
tion in  any  case.  He  was  quite  deli- 
rious from  the  first,  raving  about  a 
woman  with  grey  hair,  and ' 

•  Yes,  I  know,*  Hertford  O'Donnell 
interrupted ;  •  and  the  boy  had  a  mother, 
they  told  me^  or  I  dreamt  it.' 

•Yes,  bruised  and  shaken,  but  not 
seriously  injured.' 

•Has  she  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair — 
fair  hair  all  rippling  and  wavy  ?  Is  she 
white  as  a  lily,  with  just  a  fisiint  flush 
of  colour  in  her  cheek?  Is  she  young, 
and  trusting,  and  innocent  ?  No ;  I  am 
wandering.  She  must  be  nearly  thirty, 
now.  Go,  for  God's  sake,  and  tell  me 
if  you  can  find  a  woman  that  you  could 
imagine  having  been  sa  a  girl  such  as  I 
describe.' 

•  Irish  ?'  asked  the  doctor ;  and  O'Don- 
nell made  a  gesture  of  assent 

•  It  is  she,  then,'  was  the  reply ;  *  a 
woman  with  the  face  of  an  angel.' 

•  A  woman  who  should  have  been  my 
wife,'  the  surgeon  answered;  'whose 
child  was  my  son.' 

•Lord  help  you !'  ejaculated  thedoctor. 
Then  Hertford  O'Donnell  raised  him- 
self from  the  sofa  where  they  had  laid 
him,  and  told  his  companion  the  story 
of  his  life — how  there  had  been  bitter 
feud  between  his  people  and  her  people 
— how  they  were  divided  by  old  ani- 
mosities and  by  dififeienoe  of  religion^ 


how  they  had  met  by  stealth,  and  ex- 
changed riags  and  vowa,  all  for  nought 
— how  his  family  had  insulted  hera,  so 
that  her  £ither,  wishful  for  her  ta  marry 
a  kinsman  of  his  own,  bore  her  off  to 
a  fiuraway  land,  and  made  her  write 
him  a  letter  of  eternal  farewell— how 
his  own  parents  had  kept  all  knowledge 
of  the  quarrel  from  him  till  she  was 
utterly  oeyond  his  reach — how  they 
had  vowed  to  discard  him  unless  he 
agreed  to  many  according  to  their 
wishes — ^how  he  left  his  home,  and  came 
to  London,  and  pushed  his  fortune. 
All  this  Hertford  O'Donnell  repeated; 
and  when  he  had  finished  the  bells 
were  ringing  for  morning  service — ^ring- 
ing  loudly— ringing  joyfully.  'Peace 
on  earth,  good  will  towards  men.' 

But  there  was  little  peace  that  morn- 
ing for  Hertford  O'Donnell.  He  had 
to  look  on  the  face  of  his  dead  son, 
wherein  he  beheld,  as  though  reflected, 
the  fiice  of  the  boy  in  his  dream. 

Stealthily  he  followed  his  friend, 
and  bohel({,  with  her  eyes  closed,  her 
cheeks  pale  and  pinched,  her  hair 
thinner,  but  stUl  falling  like  a  veil  over 
her,  the  love  of  his  youth,  the  only 
woman  he  had  ever  loved  devotedly  and 
unselfishly. 

There  is  little  space  left  her,  to  tell 
of  how  the  two  met  at  last — of  how  the 
stone  of  the  years  seemed  suddenly 
rolled  away  from  the  tomb  of  their  past, 
and  their  youth  arose  and  rotumed  to 
them  even  amid  their  tears. 

She  had  been  true  to  him,  through 
persecution,  through  contumely,  through 
kindness, whichwas more  trying ;  through 
shame,  and  grief,  and  poverty,  she  had 
been  loyal  to  the  lover  of  her  youth ;  and 
before  the  new  year  dawned  there 
came  a  letter  from  Galgillan,  saying 
that  the  banshee  had  been  heard  there, 
and  praying  Hertford,  if  he  were  still 
alive,  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  long  years  of  estrange- 
ment— the  anguish  and  remorse  of  his 
afflicted  parents. 

More  than  that.  Hertford  O'Donnell, 
if  a  reckless  man,  was  an  honourable ; 
and  so,  on  the  Christmas  Day  when  he 
was  to  have  proposed  for  Miss  Ingot, 
he  went  to  that  lady,  and  told  her  how 
he  had  wooed  and  won  in  the  years  of 
his  youth  one  who  after  many  davs  was 
miraculously  restored  to  him ;  and  from 
the  hour  in  which  he  took  her  into  his 
confidence  he  never  thought  her  either 
vulgar  or  foolish,  but  rather  he  paid 
homage  to  the  woman  who,  when  she 
had  heard  the  whole  tale  repeated,  said, 
simply,  ^  Ask  her  to  come  to  me  till  tou 
claim  her— and  God  bless  you  both  r 
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'  XnOR  sports,  for  pegeantiy  and  plays,  « 

J-      Tboa  bast  thy  eves  and  holidays ; 
On  which  the  young  men  and  nudds  meet, 
To  ezerdBe  their  dandng  feet ; 
Tripping  the  comely  ooontiy  ronnd, 
Witti  daffodils  and  daisies  erown'd. 
Thy  wakes,  thy  quintals,  here  thou  hast 
Thy  maypoles  too,  with  garlands  graced ; 
Thy  moms-dance,  thy  Whitsun  ale. 
Thy  shearing  feast,  which  never  fiiil ; 
Thy  harvest-home,  thy  wasBail-bowl, 
That's  tost  up  after  fox  1*  th'  hole ; 
Thy  mummeries,  thy  Twelfth-night  kings 
And  queens,  thy  Christmas  levellings.' 

ABRAHAIf  OOWLXr. 


A  NEW  GHBISTMAS  CABOL. 
Ih  Two  Pabtb. 

BY    MARY    HOWITT. 


^mi0  Domini  1. 

OF  all  the  days  throughout  the  year, 
The  gladdest  day  and  best, 
Gomes  in  the  heart  of  winter, 
When  nature  is  at  rest 

When  the  days  are  at  the  shortest, 
And  the  nights  are  dark  and  long. 

And  only  of  the  singing  birds 
The  robin  pipes  his  song. 

When  not  a  flower  is  on  the  hill. 
Nor  a  green  leaf  on  the  tree. 

And  only  the  holly  and  ivy 
Are  beautiftil  to  see. 

Then  cometh  the  best  day  of  the  year, 

The  blessedest  day  of  all, 
When  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour, 

Was  bom  in  the  oxen's  stall 

Not  amidst  gold  and  purple. 

In  pomp  df  worldly  pnde, 
With  chancellors  and  archbishops, 

And  ladies  on  every  side ; 

But  all  amongst  the  oxen, 

Those  plodding  and  patient  things. 
Was  bom,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 

The  King  of  earthly  kings. 
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And  the  simple  country  shepherds, 

Keeping  their  flocks  by  night, 
Beheld  the  glory  of  heaven 

Shining  rouna  in  golden  light 

And  a  grand,  majestic  angel, 

That  spake,  like  music  clear, 
Of^^hftjoyfuUest  glad  tidings 

That  earth  or  heaven  could  hear —  ^•^ 

Of  the  Christ,  the  promised  Saviour, 

Who  on  that  blessed  morn, 
In  the  city  of  great  King  David, 

Of  humble  folk  was  bom. 

Then  chorusing  ten  thousands 

Their  songs  of  praise  began. 
Glory  to  God,  in  the  highest, 

Peace  and  good-will  to  man! 

And  down  the  stream  of  ages 

Has  flowed,  without  surcease, 
In  ever-increasing  fulness, 

As  human  wants  increase, 

This  great,  good  gift  of  blessing, 

This  joy  from  heaven  above ; 
A  river  whose  measureless  fountain 

Is  God's  eternal  Love! 
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And  now  'tis  the  Christmas  morning. 
The  same  day  of  the  year, 

The  sky  is  heavy  with  snow-clouds, 
The  last  green  leaf  is  sere. 

The  little  birds  sit  cowering 

Upon  the  fro'^n  bough. 
And  the  beggar-children  murmur 

*  Tis  winter  fiiirly  now !' 

*Tis  winter,  pitiless  winter, 
The  earth  is  barren  and  cold, 

But  the  Christmas  fires  are  burning, 
And  pockets  are  lined  with  gold. 

For  the  great,  good  gift  of  blessing 
That  came  down  long  ago. 

When  earthly  rivers  are  frozen, 
Is  fullest  in  its  flow. 

Then  the  rich  stint  not  in  giving, 
The  loving  stint  not  in  love, 

And  earth  in  the  Christmas  season 
Resembles  heaven  above; 


Where  the  rich  are  the  richly  giving. 
And  the  hungry  lack  not  food, 

And  the  loving,  like  Christ,  the  Saviour, 
Can  always  be  doing  good. 
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So  the  sickly'"workhouse  children, 

That  know  not  childhood*s  play, 
They  laugh  and  sing  for  the  gladness 

That  comes  on  Christmas  Day. 

And  the  old  men  and  the  women, 

Bent  double  with  age  and  pain, 
Are  ready  to  think  at  Christmas 

They're  almost  young  again. 

The  children  are  home  from  the  school-house, 

For  tasks  and  lessons  are  o'er, 
And  the  poor  little  weary  teacher, 

She  rests,  if  she  does  no  more. 

But  the  loving,' who  stint  not  in  loving, 

Have  seen  her  weary  and  sad. 
And  she  now,  in  the  blessing  of  Christmas, 

Is  gladdest  where  all  are  glad. 

For  God,  the  most  bountiftil  giver, 

To  whom  times  and  seasons  are  nought, 
Has  seen  her  patience  in  working, 

Has  heard  the  prayer  of  her  thought ; 

And  has  given,  though  she  never  asked  it, 

Nor  had  dared  so  high  to  aspire. 
The  love  of  a  man,  honest-hearted, 

The  wealthy  and  good  village  squire. 

For  God  is  so  willing  to  give  us 

A  blessing  our  hopes  far  above. 
If  we  only  are  patient  in  duty, 

And  seek  to  be  like  Him  in  love. 

So  let  us  rejoice  in  the  Christmas, 

The  season  of  gladsomesf  cheer. 
And  make  the  great  blessing  it  bringeth 

Joy-giving  the  whole  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TWO  BUFFIAN8. 


rIOSE  pblloBoplierB  who  console  us 
by  preaching  the  great  dodtrine  of 
eompensation  tell  ns  there  is  no  sweet 
without  its  bitter,  and  no  bitter  without 
its  sweet. 

If  nature  is  profuse  in  one  gift  or 
niggardly  in  another,  she  corrects  hor- 
sed by  restraining  or  enlarging  her 
hand  in  something  els^. 

So  that  while  we  have  to  regret  often 
that  the  jovial,  kindhearted  fikther  has  . 
a  son  who  is  the  plague  of  his  life ;  we 
mav  also  rejoice  that  the  morose  and 
Burlv  old  curmudgeon  is  as  often  made, 
as  if  to  spite  him,  the  father  of  a  bevy 
of  pretty  girls  and  merry  boys,  who 
come  between  him  and  the  world  as 
elastic  india-rubber  buffers  and  break 
the  force  of  many  an  otherwise  sharp 
collision. 

Sir  Felix  Prettyman,  of  Bawton  Castle, 
was  declared  by  those  who  knew  him 
to  be  the  most  singularly  misnamed 
man  whose  style  and  title  swelled  the 
county  Directory  He  was,  they  said, 
the  sourest,  stingiest,  and  most  discon- 
tented old  baronet  who  ever  foreclosed 
a  mortgage:  and  he  had  been  clirist- 
ened  Felix  1  Similarly,  bv  the  rule  of 
contraries,  they  supposed  the  family 
name  was  Prettyman  because  of  the 
proverbial  ugliness  of  all  the  males.  He 
was  seventy-four,  and  almost  as  lively 
and  active  as  if  he  were  only  twenty- 
four.  He  went  prying  about,  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  from  morning  to  night. 
His  tenante  knew  it  was  not  safe  to 
leave  a  gate  off  ite  hinges  for  an  hour, 
or  a  gap  in  a  fence  unmade  up  for  a 
da}r,  or  a  slate  off  a  roof  hardly  so  long 
as  it  took  to  pick  it  up  again.  And,  oh, 
did  not  he  see  that  they  sold  no  turnips 
to  be  eaten  off  the  land  ?  Did  not  he 
keep  them  up  to  the  mark  in  the  ynatter 
of  manuring  ?  In  short,  was  he  not  a 
nipper,  a  skinner  of  flinte  ? 

Such,  at  any  rate,  were  .the  opinions 
vou  would  have  heard  expressea  about 
him  by  nine  out  of  every  ten  who  hob- 
nobbed at  the  renlrdinners  after  Sir 
Felix  had  left  the  teble.  The  only  thing 
that  would  hav6  puzzled  you  would 
have  been  to  understand  how  it  was  that 
all  these  grumbleiB  should  be  so  careful 
to  stick  to  their  £iims ;  for  nearly  all 


the  Bawton  tenantry  held  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  son  sucoeediog 
father  in  the  £ums  as  regularly  as  at 
the  castle. 

And  of  course  the  explanation  of  this 
was  that  the  farms  were  good  and  not 
over^rented ;  that  Sir  Felix's  bark  was 
really  a  good  deal  worse  than  his  bite ; 
and  that  if  any  failed  to  get  a  good 
living  under  him  it  was  because  they 
were  thriftless  or  incapable. 

Besides  all  which,  the  shock  of  colli- 
sion between  him  and  the  world  was 
broken  by  elastic  buffers  such  as  those 
we  spoke  of.  He  had  the  merriest, 
happiest,  best-tempered  sonsand  daugh- 
ters within  many  a  mile.  Those  who 
were  married  lived  still  near  the  old 
home.  And  those  who  were  still  at 
home— for  Sir  Felix  had  a  second  wife 
and  Quite  a  yoimg  family  in  his  old  age 
— ^haa  things  it  was  whispered  all  their 
own  way  within  doors,  and  toned  his 
acerbities  down  to  a  yeiy  agreeable 
sweetness. 

His  big  house  was  hardly  ever  dear 
of  company,  and  at  Christmas  time 
especially  he  had  always  quite  a  troop 
of  young  people  about  him,  who  led  him 
a  sad  lue,  cmaffed  him,  plaved  jokes 
upon  him,  pared  his  claws,  and,  in  short, 
made  the  old  bear  dance  just  as  they 
liked. 

.  So  at  least  it  was,  as  we  said,  whis- 
pered, but  outside  Sir  Felix's  own  doors 
not  very  generally  believed.'  For  what- 
ever might  be  his  amiability  at  home  it 
was  pretty  well  understood  that  he  was 
a  vej^  unsafe  person  for  a  stranger  to 
take  a  liberty  with. 

Especially  was  he  held  in  awe  by 
beggars  of  every  grade  of  mendicancy, 
and  by  vendors  of  every  description  of 
rubbish.  The  lodge-porter  had  orders 
to  shut  his  gates  against  no  one,  for  Sir 
Felix  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
admimstered  lustice  at  all  hours  to  all 
comers.  But  the  lodge-porter  had  orders 
also  to  warn  all  suspicious  characters 
that  if  they  went  up  to  the  castle  it  was 
at  their  own  peril,  and  he  could  by  no 
means  guarantee  their  safe  return,  for 
Sir  Felix  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
administered  justice  at  all  hours  to  all 
comers.  ^ 
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In  ordinary  cases  the  warning  was 
sofflcient  to  keep  the  house  and  grounds 
clear  of  many  whose  visits  would  not 
have  been  to  their  own  advantage. 
There  were  stories,  however,  of  some 
overbold  venturers  who.  strong  in  inno- 
cence or  impudence,  had  gone  up  and 
never  been  seen  to  return,  having,  it 
was  supposed  been  executed  on  a  pri- 
vate gibbet  which  Sir  Felix  kept  in  the 
justice  room,  and  buried  in  the  butler's 
pantry. 

Probably  there  was  some  little  exag- 
geration in  these  reports ;  but  the  por- 
ter was  a  conscientious  man,  and  felt  it 
his  duty  to  repeat  tliem  as  they  had 
been  handed  down  to  him. 

It  is  therefore  as  he  is  in  the  act  of 
repeating  them  that  we  introduce  him 
to  the  reader. 

'Oh  1  you  want  to  go  up  to  the  castle 
do  you,  you  young  ruffians? — ^now  if 
you'll  take  my  advice  you'll  just  stay 
•way.' 

*  WeVe  done  that  already,'  said  the 
elder  of  the  young  ruffians,  aged  about 
ten. 

*  Oh,  you're  sharp,  are  you  ?  Then 
m  just  tell  you  what  became  of  the  last 
couple  of  sharp  youngsters,  quite  as 
sharp  as  you— in  fact  sharpers — who 
went  up  to  the  castle  when  I  advised 
'em  not  to.  Now  you  stand  on  that  mat 
«nd  m  talk  to  you.' 

Then  while  they  stood  imder  the 
shelter  of  his  porch,  and  he  sat  com- 
fortably in  the  doorway,  he  told  them 
impressively  that  story  of  the  men  who 
had  gone  up  and  never  been  heard  of 
any  more,  and  volunteered  more  than 
one  alannin^  suggestion  as  to  what  he 
thought  had  been  their  end. 

*  La,  Stretcher,  how  you  do  go  on  !' 
said  his  wife  from  behind  him ;  *  what's 
the  good  of  frightening  the  poor  littie 
beggars?    Let  them  go  up.' 

'  Please  'm  he  isn't  f^igntening  me  a 
bit,'  said  the  elder  ruffian.  *  I  knows 
Mr.  Stretcher.'— *  All  right,'  he  said,  to 
encourage  his  companion,wbo  had  begun 
to  cry,  and  was  pulling  his  sleeve  to  in- 
duce him  to  turn  back — ^*all  right,  Bob, 
he  doesn't  mean  it* 

*  But  he  does  mean  it,  Bob,  he  does 
indeed,'  said  Mr.  Stretcher.  *  Don't  you 
go.  What  do  you  want  to  go  to  the 
castle  for?* 

*  To  thing,'  said  Bob,  the  younger 
ruffian,  who  might  be  eight  yean 
old. 

•Well,  ytmll  get  plenty  to  smg  for  if 
you  go,' said  Mr.  Stretcher,  giving  some 
expressive  slaps  on  his  knee  with  a 
leather  strap.    *  What  do  you  sing  ?* 

*  Thongs.'  said  Bob. 

'  Carols,'  said  the  elder  boy. 


*  He'll  thong  you.'  said  Mr.  Stretcher, 
•  he'll  give  you  plenty  to  sing  for.' 

*  Perhaps  he'll  give  us  something  for 
singing  too/  said  the  elder  boy,  who 
was  not  to  be  frightened. 

*  Oh,  no  doubt,'  said  Mr.  Stretcher  ; 
'  something  hot,  most  likely.  Then 
you  tliink  you'll  go  ?' 

*  If  you  please,  Mr.  Stretcher.' 

*  Very  well,  then  I  wash  my  hands  of 
you.  There's  the  gate  open.  Now  away 
you  go.' 

'  Stop  a  minute,'  said  Mrs.  Stretcher, 
'here's  something  to  eat.*  And  sho 
gave  to  each  of  them  a  thick  lump  of 
bread  and  a  morsel  of  cheese.  '  Save  imb, 
how  wet  you  arel  Where  have  you 
walked  from,  my  little  men  ?* 

*  From  Tipperton,  'm,  eight  miles.' 

*  Why  if  s  Kit  Thompson's  lad.  Sanh, 
don't  you  know  him? — Now,  Jemmy 
Thompson  and  Bob  What's-your^name, 
if  your  mothers  should  call  here  in  a 
day  or  two,  supposing  you  don't  come 
back,  is  there  anything  you'd  like  mo 
to  say  to 'em  7* 

•Nothing  particular  to  mine,'  said 
Jemmy.  But  Bob  tliinking  it  a  suitaUo 
opportunity  for  making  hu  small  teet»- 
mentaiy  dispositions,  left  a  message  that 
his  sister  Sus^  could  have  his  two  pieces 
of  slate  pencil,  and  a  boot-laoe»  and  the 
two  walked  on  to  the  castle. 

CHAPTER   n. 

BT  THE  XITCBEK  FIRE. 

The  morning  was  one  on  which  w«re 
felt  all  the  acutest  miseries  of  a  thaw 
after  a  hard  frost.  The  snow,  or  what 
had  been  the  snow,  lay  slushy  and  yel- 
low some  two  or  three  inches  deep  upon 
the  roads.  The  rain  was  coming  down 
upon  it  rather  in  sheets  than  mowen, 
and  making  it  like  a  great  dirty  sponge 
that  squirted  out  its  contents  at  your 
legs  wherever  you  set  your  foot  upon  it 

Happy  they  who  could  look  on  such 
weather  from  inside  bright  windows 
all  aglow  with  Christmas  fires,  and 
know  that  looking  on  it  was  all  the 
experience  of  it  they  need  have  I 

in  the  breakfast-room  at  Bawton 
Castle  sat  a  large  party.  Breakfast 
was  just  over,  as  indeed  at  eleven  o'ckxsk 
it  ought  to  be.  But  the  party  had  not 
dispersed,  beua^,  in  &ct,  somewhat  pus- 
Eled  how  to  dispose  of  themselTes  in 
such  weather. 

Sir  Felix  had  gone  to  the  justice* 
room — ^not  to  administer  jostioe,  for 
there  was  no  demand  for  that  oonmio- 
dity  just  then,  but  to  write  his  letters^— 
his  custom  always  after  breakfiut 

His  wife.  Lady  Prett}[man,  wha  as 
we  hinted,  was  much  his  junior^say  fay 
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thirty  years^iemaiDed  to  entertain  her 


She  had  been  Lady  Prettyman  fifteen 
years,  and  her  throe  children  were  with 
her :  Harry,  and  Ralph,  jnst  home  from 
Harrow;  Lucy,  the  youngest;  ages, 
fourteen,  thirteen,  eleven.  These  were 
Sir  Felix's  second  family. 

Of  the  first  family  there  were  present 
Mr.  Felix  Prettyman,  the  heir,  with  his 
wife,  Lady  Mary,  their  two  young  chil- . 
dren,  and  his  wile's  sister,  the  Lady 
Diana  Fumess. 

Also  a  married  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band, Mr.  Fniiiklin,  with  one  child. 
•  Another  son,  Mr.  Octavius  Pretty- 
man, had  driven  off  despite  the  weather 
to  the  nearest  station  to  meet  a  college 
friend  who  was  coming  down  to  Rawton 
to  spend  Christmas  with  them. 

Besides  these  were  some  four  or  five 
other  intimate  friends  who  need  not  at 
present  be  particularly  introduced. 

Well,  as  they  sat  tliere,  some  of  them 
by  the  fire,  and  some  by  the  windows 
looking  at  the  dreary  outside  prospect, 
there  arose  suddenly  from  the  lawn  be- 
neath the  windows  a  strain  of  the  dis- 
Dsallest,  most  deadly-lively  music. 

It  was  from  the  two  children — ^Mr. 
Stretcher's  ruffians.  They  had  pushed 
their  way  into  these  sacred  precincts, 
but  with  couTEige  now  diminished  to  its 
lowest.  Theur  poor  clothes  were  so 
•oaked  with  rain  that  it  dripped  frt>m 
them  at  all  points.  They  were  so  cold 
that  they  perforce  accompanied  the 
doleful  discord  which  they  called  a  carol 
with  a  very  pitiful,  uncontrollable  chat- 
tering of  the  teeth,  like  a  sort  of  casta- 
nets. They  had  by  mistake  nearly 
stumbled  into  the  jaws  of  a  big  yard- 
dog  whose  distant  baying  they  could 
atiU  hear,  for  their  g^reater  encourage- 
ment. And  with  these  sononndings 
and  accompaniments  they  enliven^ 
themselves  and  their  hearers  by  sing- 
ing— 

THE  SUNNY  BANK. 
*  As  I  sat  on  a  ranny  bank, 
A  ranny  bank,  a  sunny  bank, 
As  I  sat  on  a  sanny  bank. 
On  Cbristmas  Day  In  the  morning. 

'  I  spied  three  ships  oome  sailing  by,   ' 
Come  sailing  by,  come  sailing  by, 
1  spied  three  ships  come  sailing  by. 
On  Christmas  Di^  in  the  morning. 

And  nho  should  be  with  those  three  ships, 
With  those  three  ships,  with  those  three  ships, 
And  who  should  be  with  those  three  ship8» 
Bat  Joseph  and  his  fkir  lady. 

Ob  he  did  whistle  and  she  did  sing, 
And  all  the  bells  on  earth  did  ring. 
For  Joy  that  our  Saviour  they  did  bring, 
On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morning.' 


'  Now  let  us  ^t  the  poor  little  fel- 
lows into  the  kitchen  and  have  them 
drie<l,  before  papa  sees  them,'  said  Mrs. 
Franklin. 

•  Dry  them,  Flo?*  said  her  brother, 
Mr.  Felix,  *  why  you  mif2;ht  as  well  talk 
of  drying  an  icicle.  It  could  not  be 
done.' 

•  The  days  are  decidedly  too  short  for 
that,'  said  her  husband. 

•  Let  us  send  them  first  to  the  laun- 
dry, and  put  them  througli  the  wringing 
machine,  suggested  the  Lady  Diana. 

•  We  can  find  tliem  some  of  our 
clothes  to  sit  in  while  they  dry  their 
own,*  said  young  Ralph,  who,  for  that 
matter  would  very  readily  have  stripped 
off  those  which  he  himself  had  on. 

•  Indeed  you  can  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  for  such  dirty  little  boys/  ex- 
claimed his  mamma. 

Meantime  Master  Harry,  with  an  ex- 
clamation about  people  staying  chatter- 
ing, had  run  down  and  got  the  young- 
sters indoors,  and  they  were  followmg 
him  across  the  hall  to  the  domestie  re- 
gions, marking  their  track  as  they  went 
with  such  indications  as  a  mcKJerate 
sized  watering  cart  might  have  left  if 
wheeled  that  way. 

The  kitchen  with  one  consent  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  simply  impossible  to 
dry  the  boys.  But  Mrs.  Franklin  had 
children  of  her  own  and  was  bom  to 
overcome  difficulties.  Harry  and  Balph 
too,  being  boys,  were  rich  in  expedients. 

'  Had  not  Mrs.  Franklin  a  tiger  with 
her  T  asked  Harry,  *  and  had  not  Mr. 
Felix  his  tiger  with  him,  too?  And 
would  not  the  spare  skins  of  these  tigers 
do  very  nicely  for  the  small  carol 
singers  while  their  own  clothes  were 
being  dried  ?* 

In  fine,  ways  and  means  were  found, 
and  two  of  the  domestics  being  deputed 
to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  commit- 
tee, presently  brought  back  tlie  lads  re- 
splendent in  buttons  and  blue  doth, 
looking  incredulously  at  each  other, 
and  wofally  at  the  two  little  bundles  of 
dripping  rags  which  were  being  carried 
away,  carefdly  held  out  at  arm's  length, 
to  be  dried. 

Just  as  they  made  their  reappear- 
ance thus  remodelled,  Lady  Prettyman 
looked  in,  searching  for  her  lost  com- 
pany, and  not  being  a  hard  lady,  but 
simply  one  who  had  a  horror  of  du-t  and 
discomfort,  she  graciously  gave  her  ap- 
proval of  what  had  been  done. 

Nay,  farther,  there  being  a  large  fur- 
nace niU  of  soup  boiling,  whose  savoury 
fumes  reached  them  from  the  more  dis- 
tant settJementB,  her  ladyship  ordered 
that  the  youngsters  should  be  well  re- 
fre^ed  therewith ; — then  sailed  away. 
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Under  the  inflnence  of  hot  sonp,  a 
blazing  fire,  dry  clothes,  and  lanKhing 
iaoes  around  them,  the  ladfl  rapidly  re- 
vived and  became  quite  lively.  Even 
timorona  Bob  forgot  the  terrible  dog, 
and  the  still  more  terrible  Sir  Felix, 
and  warmed  his  small  hands,  and  ate 
and  drank  and  laughed,  and  laaghed 
and  ate  and  drank  soup,  and  more  soup, 
till  he  ootild  neither  eat  nor  drink  nor 
laugh  anv  more. 

The  advent  of  these  little  urchins,  in 
fact,  was  quite  a  godsend  to  the  weather- 
bound &vourites  of  fortune  horn  up- 
stairs. They  lingered  there  in  the 
great  hall  kitchen,  talking  to  the  lads 
and  questioning  them.  They  had  *  The 
Sunny  Bank'  over  again.  It  went 
better  now.  Indeed,  thanks  to  the 
somewhat  frequent  repetitions  in  that 
composition,  they  managed  to  pickup 
all  the  words  of  it. 

While  it  was  being  repeated,  Mr. 
Octavius  and  his  friend  drove  up  to  the 
door,  looking  almost  as  wet  as  the  boys 
themselves  had  looked,  but  well  cased  in 
waterproofs 

Hearing  the  laughter  as  they  crossed 
the  hall,  they  too  made  tibeir  way  into 
the  kitchen  before  going  up-stairs. 

This  friend  of  Octavius  was  a  son  of 
Sir  Peter  Sebright,  Sir  Felix's  old 
Mend,  and  he  was  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  castle,  a  stranger  to  all  of  them  ex- 
cept Octavius,  but  one  who  was  at  home 
wherever  he  went. 

•Eh,  what  is  this?*  said  he;  'a 
carol?  Pray  begin  again,  and  let  me 
take  it  down.*  For  Mr.  Sebright  was 
busy  just  then  on  an  article  for  the 

*  Oxbndffe  Review'  on  this  special  sub- 
iect  of  Gnzistmas  carols,  upon  which  he 
held  himself  specially  great. 

Then  having  ffot  *The  Sunny  Bank' 
into  his  note-book, '  Now,  boy,'  he  asked, 

•  have  you  any  more  ?* 

•  Oh  yes,  sir,*  said  Jemmy,  *  as  many 
as  ever  you  like.  Will  you  have  John 
OoUiery 

*  By  all  means,*  said  Sebright,  *  what- 
ever it  may  be.*  And  the  piping  trebles 
began — 

'  One  Christmas  Day  it  did  befeL' 

'Stop  a  minute,'  said  Sebright;  'is 
not  it  "  did  befal  r '  •  No,*  said  Jemmy, 
decisively,  *befel;'  for  which  a  reason 
was  soon  apparent  in  the  ensuing 
rhyme : — 

'  One  Christmas  Day  it  did  befel. 
It  Is  as  trae  as  toogae  can  tell/ 

[Jonrniy  nodded  at  Sebright,  trium- 
phant] : — 

'  That  one  John  Collier,  a  tanner  there/ 


[Sebright  asked  < Where?*  but  was 
simply  answered  *  There,'  and  could  get 
no  better  address.  The  singer  repeated 
the  line  emphatically] : — 

'  JhsLt  one  John  OoHfier,  a  fanner  Acre, 
Oat  of  hts  house  be  did  repair, 
Went  in  the  meadows  for  to  plough. 
And  as  he  were  a  ploughing  along  so  fast    * 

[The  note-taker  stopped  the  singer 
ag^,  read  this  last  hne  over  too,  and 
was  assured  he  had  got  it  down  quite 
correctly] ; — 

*  Oar  Savioar  Christ  come  bf  at  lasL 
O  man,  0  man,  what  makes  jnoa  (doo^ 
So  ftst  upon  oos  Lord's  birthda j  I 
The  man  made  answer  the  Lord  In  qpeed, 
**  To  plough  this  day  I  have  good  need  V 
And  his  hands  did  tremble  throogh  and 

through, 
He  could  icarcely  hold  the  plon^ ; 
And  the  ground  It  opened  and  let  him  in. 
Before  be  ooold  repent  of  his  sin. 
And  all  his  sheep  and  cattle  were  lost, 
His  wife  and  ikmily  out  of  place,' 
And  all  his  com  was  consumed  away. 
By  breaking  of  our  Lord's  birthday. 
And  all  his  com  was  consumed  aw«j. 
By  brealdog  of  a  Chrisunas  Day/ 

Sebright  asked  which  of  the  last  two 
couplets  was  the  right  one,  and  waa 
told  hoih  of  them.  Jemmy,  indeed, 
under  the  influence  of  soup  and  fiie,  be- 
gan to  show  some  little  tendency  to 
patronise.  'Now,'  he  said,  *this  is 
it:— 

*  And  all  his  com  was  consumed  away. 
By  breaking  qf  our  Lord's  btrthday: 

*Have  you  got  that?*  SQInic^t  said 
he  had.  *  Then  write  again*  (speaking 
with  a  persuasive  emphasis,  as  if  it  put 
the  matter  in  an  entirely  new  light}-- 

*  And  all  bis  tem  was  coosomed  away. 
By  breaking  qf  a  CAriiteias  Iktjf.' 

Then  Lady  Diana  asked  if  he  knew 
which  was  our  Lord*s  birthday,  and 
Jemjny,  somewhat  crestfallen,  had  to 
answer .'  No,*  and  was  told  that  Christ- 
mas Day  was  generally  so  rei>uted. 

Jemmy's  repertoire  proved  inezhaosfe- 
ible.  It  was  true  he  repeated  the 
verses  he  had  learnt  only  as  a  parrot  re- 
peats her  task,  and  knew  but  httle  mtore 
than  the  parrot  of  the  meaning  of  what 
he  repeated.  But  Sebright  enriched,  or 
thouglit  he  enriched,  his  note4xx)k  with 
several  curious  pieces  at  the  lad's  dicta- 
tion, and  partly  out^of  idleness,  partly 
out  of  vamty,  partly  out  of  a  wish  to  & 
the  lads  some  service,  he  set  to  work 
devising  how  he  could  introduce  Jemmy 
and  Bod  to  Sir  Felix,  and  how  he  him- 
self could  air  his  new  hobby  m  public 
at  the  same  time. 
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PriYate  theatricals  and  obaradeshad 
been  arranged  for  that  evening,  and 
there  waa  good  choice  of  fancy  dresses 
for  old  and  yonng. 

'Let  na  have  some  mnmmery/  said 
Sebright,  *  which  shall  not  so  readily  be 
recognised  as  mummery,  bein^  nnan- 
nounoed  as  such,  to  pass  the  ramy  time 
away  before  dinner.  Here  let  me  write 
my  card.' 

CHAPTEB  III. 

ON  THE  BO0TBU1L 

Sir  Felix,  leaving  the  justice-room, 
met  his  son  Octavius,  followed  closely 
by  a  footman  with  a  large  card  on  a 
tray. 

•Well,  my  boy,  where s  your  friend 
Sebright?*  he  asked. 

*  Oh  1  he's  all  rights  &ther,  and  will 
enter  an  appearance  by-and-by.*  [Octa- 
vius waa  being  brougnt  up  to  the  law, 
having  been  named  after  his  uncle  the 
judge,  and  he  aiected  a  legal  phraseo- 

iogyj 

*  What  is  this?*  said  Sir  Felis  to  the 
servant,  taking  up  the  card. 

*  Waiting,  Sir  Felix.' 

Then  he  screwed  his  big  eyeglass 
into  position,  and  read : — 

'Proressor  Earolyi. 
Madame  Karolyi. 
Master  Julius  Karolyi. 
Master  Scipio  Eaiolyi. 

With  Professor  Eardiyi's  compliments, 
begging  penmssion  to  give  nis  short 
address  on  Christmas  Oarola,  with  illus- 
trations. 

*  N.B.— Patronised  by  His  Grace  the 
I>uke  of  Cheltenham.* 

*My  compliments,*  vid  Sir  Felix, 
'  and  I  deliver  all  the  lectures  m3n9elf  at 
this  establishment.  Sorry  I  have  not 
time  to  listen.  Newest  phase  of  hum- 
bug out,  I  suppose,'  he  added  to  his 
son. 

*I  don't  know,'  said  Octavius.  'I 
have  been  talking  to  him,  and  he  seems 
to  know  a  thing  or  two,  though  he  is  an 
eztraorduiary  guy.  Suppose  we  let  him 
spout  They're  complaining  up-stairs 
that  they  don't' know  what  on  earth  to 
do  until  evening.    Stay,  Thomas.' 

*  But  he  says  he  is  '*  Patronised  by 
His  Grace."  Now,  how  is  it  possible  to 
endure  any  one  who  boasts  that  he  is 
"  patronised  r  He'll  go  to  the  next 
house  and  say  he  is  patronised  by  me.' 

'  And  then  he  will  be  sure  to  gain  a 
hearing.  Let  me  go  and  aak  the  others 
what  they  say.' 

*  Oh,  if  it  rests  with  them,  better  send 
word  ••  yes  "  at  once.    Only  if  he  is  to 


shoot  his  rubbish  at  all  on  the  premises, 
could  he  not  shoot  it  in  the  back-yard  ?* 

*  Of  course  you  need  not  listen,  fiither ; 
but  ril  just  run  and  consult  the  rest. 
Come  with  me,  Thomas.' 

And  in  a  little  while  Sir  Felix,  join- 
ing Ins  fjEunily,  learnt  that  the  Professor 
and  his  troupe  were  about  to  go  through 
their  performances  in  the  hall,  which 
was  then  being  hastQy  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

*  I  shall  take  a  rido  till  the  nonsense 
is  over,'  said  Sir  Felix,  ringing  for  his 
horse,  for  the  weather  was  never  any 
impediment  to  the  movements  of  this 
brisk  young  septuagenarian,  and,  more- 
over, it  showed  some  signs  of  brighten- 
ing. 

*  Her  ladyship  and  Mr.  Felix  wish  to 
speak  wit^  you,  said  Thomas,  hurrying 
up  just  as  he  had  got  into  the  saddle, 
and  was  moving  off. 

'  Then  why  can't  they  come  and  do 
it/  said  Sir  Fdix,  who  did  not  like 
getting  down  again;  for  though  he 
sat  like  a  Centaur  when  in  the  raddle, 
mounting  and  dismoimting  bothered 
him. 

'  Oh,  &ther,  we're  in  a  fix,'  said 
Octavius,  coming  to  the  door.  *  Please 
come  in  and  help  us  out  of  it' 

*  What  is  the  matter  now  ?' 

*  This  Professor  of  ours  is  on  the  high 
horse.  He  says  he  only  offered  to  de- 
liver his  lecture  to  you,  and  as  you  are 
going  out  he  is  packing  up  ma  traps 
again,  and  will  be  off  directly.' 

*  A  good  riddance  for  all  of  you.  Let 
him  pack.' 

*But  the  children  and  the  girls  are 
all  longing  for  the  fun,  and  we  have 
given  the  servants  leave  to  come  in,  and 
we've  all  taken  our  seats,  and  are  look- 
ing on  at  him  packing  his  harp,  and  his 
fiddle,  and  thmgs,  and  we  look  such  a 
set  of  precious  fools.* 

*  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  of  that'  said 
Sir  Felix. 

*  Then  come  in.' 

'And  make  one  more?  WeI],ifIdo, 
m  commit  vour  Professor  as  a  strolling 
vagabond,  if  he  gives  me  half  a  chance. 
Here,  take  my  horse  round  again.'  And 
Sir  Felix,  in  his  riding  boots,  and  whip 
in  liand,  followed  his  son  into  the 
hall.' 

They  had  improvised  a  little  rostrum 
at  one  end,  on  which  stood  the  Pro- 
fessor and  his  troupe.  There  were  three 
rows  of  chairs,  on  which  were  seated  the 
£&mily  and  visitors,  while  a  crowd  of 
servants  stood  beliind.  The  Professor 
had  already  bagged  his  fiddle,  and 
pocketed  liis  roll  of  manuscript  and  was 
Dusy  helping  Madame  Karolyi  to  put 
up  her  harp  in  its  green  baize  cover. 
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Profenor  Karolyi  was  a  man  of  dis- 
tingaishod  appearance.  He  Lad  a  long 
beejd  of  extraordinary  whitenett;  hair, 
whiskcra,  and  moustache,  equally  ve- 
nerable in  line.  A  vreath  of  holly, 
with  bright-red  berries,  circled  his  head, 
like  a  frame  to  hiB  buld  crown.  He 
wore  a  long  black  velvet  cloak,  with  a 
band  and  tassels  of  tdlver  laoo  at  the 
waist  In  his  hand  he  held  a  long 
white  wand.  He  was  tall  and  graoefuL 
There  was  a  fire  in  his  eye,  and  a  quick- 
ness and  deciidon  in  his  movements,  that 
spoke  of  youth  mther  tban  of  the 
venerable  seer  on  whom  so  many  winters 
had  shed  tlieu-  frosts.  He  looked  like  a 
Prospero  about  to  command  the  spirits 
— like  a  bard  about  to  deliver  himself  of 
some  rapt  propliecy — like  one  of  the 
ghosts  of  Christmas  who  appeared  to 
£benezer  Scixwge— like- 

•  He  looked,'  said  Sir  Felix,  *  like  on© 
of  the  most  unmistakable  impostors  he 
had  ever  set  eyes  on ;'  but  tliis  was  a 
prejudiced  opinion,  for  Sir  Felix  was 
predctermim^  to  commit  him. 

Madame  Karolyi  was  evidently  much 
younger,  but  her  ai)j)earance  was  equally 
ainguTar.  Siie  wore  a  loose  gown  and 
mantle  of  scarlet  Her  head-dress  waa 
of  ivy,  black-berried,  the  long  trails  of 
which  hung  down  and  partly  concealed 
her  face,  which  a  pair  of  large  green 
spectacles  still  more  obscured.  Her 
nch,  luxuriant  hiiir  flowed  down  her 
shoulders.  Her  naked  arm,  clasping 
her  harp,  gleamed  with  a  pretematursd 
whiteness.  She  looked  fixecUy  upon  her 
music,  and  never  gUmced  to  right  or 
left. 

The  boys  wore  clothes  of  g^reen,  of 
some  antique  cut  with  wreaths  of  holly 
and  ivy  intermixed.  But  tbey  kept  in 
the  background,  seeming  shy,  and  could 
hardly  be  seen. 

The  Professor,  seeing  Sir  Felix  seated, 
made  to  him  one  low  obeisance,  stood 
upright,  unfolded  an  immense  roll  of 
manuscript,  and  began  to  read,  without 
a  word  of  preface  : — 

•  There  was  a  man ' 

•  Why,  gracious  heavens  V  ejaculated 
Sir  Felix,  *  he  is  a  son  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner;  he  begins  his  story  exactly 
like  his  father.' 

The  Professor  waived  his  wand  for 
silence,  and  stood  mute. 

•Well,  sir,'  said  Sir  Felix,  'you  ob- 
served "  There  was  a  man."  Proceed, 
please.' 

•  I  must  request  that  I  may  not  be  in- 
terrupted,' said  the  Professor. 

Sir  Felix  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  his  chin  into  his 
waistcoat  and  looked  at  his  boots. 

Then  began  again 


The  Pbofebsob's  Obatios. 

'There  was  a  man — a  layman— zealous 
in  good  woiks,  who,  strong  in  the  belief 
that  religious  instruction  could  be  gained 
only  through  bearing  sermons,  set  on 
£»t  a  project  for  maintaining  miuioo- 
aries,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  pradi 
exclusively  to  the  clei^,  lest  they,  being 
incessantly  engaged  in  preaching,  and 
never  hearing  sermons,  should  rdapse 
into  hea&enism  from  sheer  want  of 
spiritual  instrucUon. 

'  That  perhaps,  my  readers— I  aboold 
say  my  hearers — ^may  think  was  sn 
imaginary  danger.  But  there  is  a  real 
danger,  especially  at  tbb  festive  season, 
lest  amidst  all  our  talk  of  Cfaiistmas 
Carols,  we  should  come  to  foiget  wfaat 
thev  really  are.  We  hear  a  noise,  more 
or  less  resembling  music,  at  our  doon 
from  children  in  the  dav-time,  or  from 
the  waits  in  the  cold  dead  of  the  nigiii 
We  catch  here  a  line,  and  there  half  of 
one,  the  sound  of  which  is  fiuniliar  to  ns. 
But  except  when  the  subject  is  some 
well-known  hymn  that  is  song  also  in 
our  churches,  we  should  not  often  be 
able  to  give  much  accoant  of  the  enter- 
tainment that  has  been  provided  for  ns. 

'  It  is  my  mission,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  acquaint  the  world  with  what 
carols  really  are;  to  trace  their  hirtoiT 
from  that  first  and  greatest  song  which 
the  shepherds  heard,  down  to  yesterday ; 
to  show  what  they  have  been,  what  they 
are,  what  in  the  hands  of  an  enlight- 
ened people  they  ought  to  be^  must  be, 
shall  be. 

•  And  I  will  ask  you  first— Is  there 
any  carol  better  known  than  that  which 
begins  "God  rest  you,  meny  gentle- 
men ?"  Yet  are  there  two  amongst  yoo 
who  know  more  than  its  first foor  lines? 
I  will  tid^e  ignorance  of  it  as  to  some 
extent  a  measure  of  your  ignoranoe  of 
others  less  often  heard,  and  we  will  nov 
sing  you  the  whole  of  that  carol' 

[Carol  sung  accordingly,  with  ow- 
siderable  ability,  espeoaXij  on  the  pan 
of  Madame  Karolyi.] 

•  In  the  first  oentury  the  carol  my 
be  presumed  to  have  hardly  aflsnmed 
any  definite  shape;  we  will,  however, 
examine  into  what  is  known  of  t^  "*' 
teresting  form  of  composition  at^t 
early  date,  and  afterwards  proceed  from 
oentury  to  oentury  until '       ^  ,. 

•I  beg  your  pardon,*  said  SirFeh^ 
•but  may  I  ask  if  you  propose  to  read 
us  the  whole  pf  that  manuscript?' 

•  Certainly,'  said  the  Profcaaor. 

•  Could  you  not'  suggested  Sir  FeUx, 
*  skip  a  few  centuries,  say  a  dozen  r 

•To  mutilate  is  to  ruin.'    • 

*We  will  excuse  any  appw^*  «»• 


BaUtar  Stupidous. 
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connection.  Ton  could  not  get  through 
before  dinner-time.* 

•Dinner!  what  is  dinner,  compared 
with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ?*  the 
Profeaaor  asked  indi^rnantly.  *My 
words  would  fall  unprontably,  however, 
on  unwilling  ears.    I  acquiesce.* 

Then  he  turned  over  some  thirty  or 
forty  pages  of  his  roll  and  went  on  again. 

*  In  the  thirteenth  century,  then,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  wliich  is  the  period  at 
which  I  take  up  my  parable,  we  find * 

*  Perhaps,'  said  Sir  Felix,  encouraged 
b^  the  success  of  his  late  interruption, 
'  it  will  be  desirable  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  the  historical  portion  of  tho 
lecture,  as  we  have  already  had  to  sacri- 
fice the  earlier  links  of  the  story.  Gould 
we  not  proceed  at  once  to  the  carol  as  it 
still  survives?' 

The  Professor  turned  over  ruefully 
some  fifty  more  of  his  pages  and  began 
again. 

*  Carols,'  said  he,  *  at  the  present  day 
are  of  three  or  more  distinct  classes,  but 
in  every  class  may  be  found  carols  of 
almost  every  age. 

*  First  are  such  well-known  hymns  as 
"  Christians,  Awake,"  "  Hark  the  Herald 
Angels  sin^/'  **  Whilst  Shepherds 
watoiied  their  flocks  by  night,"  &c.  &c. 
Of  these  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  now  to 
speak. 

'  Second  is  a  sort  of  rhythmical,  un- 
rhymed  chant  or  recitation  (generally 
rattled  ofif  at  a  great  pace),  which  pro- 
fesses to  give  some  scrap  of  sacred  story 
appropriate  to  the  season,  with  or  with- 
out concluding  moral,  A  well-known 
example  is  the  carol  called  "  The  Five- 
and-Twentieth  of  December,'*  which  is 
fitill  sung  fre(j[uently  in  the  Midland 
Counties.  It  is  one  of  those  which  by 
frequent  oral  transfer  has  arrived  at 
almost  the  lowest  depth  of  deterioration. 
Much  of  the  original  is  plainly  missing, 
and  the  remainder  transposed.  Yet  it 
is  not  without  a  certcdn  echo  of  simple 
dignity  in  what  remains,  and  in  the  last 
Yerses  especially  it  is  as  if  some  little 
torch  had  snatched  its  light  from  the 
fire  of  a  Joel.  The  origin  of  such  a 
carol,  if  it  could  be  traced,  would  pro- 
bably be  found  in  some  very  different 
state  of  society  and  literature  fix>m  any 
that  now  exists.  The  average  carol- 
singer  is  not  only  quite  incompetent  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  state,  but  also 
quite  incompetent  to  see  that  anything 
is  missing,  anything  transposed,  or  any 
correction  necessary. 

'  With  these  we  know  not  where  else 
to  dass  a  kind  of  carol  first  written  pro- 
bably for  singers  of  weak  memory  and 
deiBigned  to  be  checked  off  upon  the 
fingeiB  yene  by  yerae  as  iong.    One 


such  is  called  "  The  Seven  Joys/'  and 
bears  some  traces  of  monkish  origin. 
Another  is  on  '^The  Ten  Command- 
ments." A  third  is  called  "Twelve 
Articles,"  and  is  apparently  a  sort  of 
arithmetical  exercise  on  the  acrostic 
principle,  considered  by  carol-singers  to 
be  a  production  of  unrivalled  ingenuity 
and  originality,  but  not  very  popular  by 
reason  of  the  hard  words  it  contains. 
We  will  now  sing  yon  specimens  of  each, 
of  these  descriptions  of  carol,  and  I  ask 
you  to  notice  especially  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  **  seven  liberal  arts" 
in  the  carol  of  the  "Twelve  Articles** 
are  made  to  usher  in  the  **  eight  pas- 
sengers in  tiie  ark,"  who  in  their  turn 
are  followed  by  the  "nine  Muses,"  the 
"  ten  commandments,"  the  "  eleven  dis- 
ciples," and  the  "  twelve  tribes  of  Israel** 

[Singers  perform  several  carols. 
Amongst  others  that  of  *  John  Collier' 
is  sung  by  the  boys  alone.  Sir  Felix 
carefully  stopping  his  ears  during  their 
performance.  When  they  have  fb^ished 
it  is  noticed  that  !&&.  Stretcher,  wha 
has  come  in  during  the  lecture,  and  who 
is  standing  near  Sib  platform,  steps  up 
to  the  boys,  looks  them  closely  in  tho 
face,  remark^  *  I  thought  so,*  and  goes 
back  to  his  place.  After  which  the  Pro- 
fessor resumes.] 

*Out  of  the  hymn-carol  the  baUad- 
carol  seems  to  spring  by  a  very  easy 
transition.  The  carol  of  "  Fair  Jerusa- 
lem" begins  with  fragments  of  the 
hymn  csdled  "Jerusalem  the  Golden," 
but  presently  lapses  into  such  very  pro- 
saic moralising  as  this — 

*To  day  a  man's  alive  and  well. 

Worth  many  a  thonsand  pound« 
To-morrow  morning  may  be  dead. 
And  his  corpce  laid  mider  ground  ;* 

winding  up  with  what  seems  a  scrap  of 
the  Percy  Beliques ; — 

•  With  a  turf  at  your  day  cold  head. 

And  another  at  your  feet. 
Thy  good  and  thy  t>ad  deeds,  0  man, 
Before  the  Lord  ahali  i 


[Singers  go  through  the  carols  of 
'  "Fkii  Jerusalem'  and  the  *  Sunny  Bank.'] 

'But  the  very  finest  of  the  ballad- 
carols  I  have  ever  met  with  is  that  of 
**  Dives  and  Lazarus,"  which  we  shall 
next  have  the  honour  of  giving  you. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  either  its  date 
or  its  authorship,  but  imagine  it  to  be 
only  a  modem  antique,  and  wonder  that 
so  quaint  a  production  is  not  better 
known. 

'  It  will  be  seen  that  though  there  is 
no  mention  whatever  in  it  of  Christmas, 
it  is  very  strictly  appropriate  as  a  Christ- 
mas carol,  its  whole  purpose  being  to 
enforce  the  duty  of  charity  to  the  poor.' 
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[ICadame  Kaiolyi  sings  the  ballad- 
cicl  of  '  Dives  and  Laianu,'  accom- 
panying herself  on  the  haip  with  strik- 
ing effect.  And  as  this  carious  compo- 
sition is  Tczy  little  known,  we  reprint  it 
here.] 

DIVES  AND  LAZARUS. 

*  Aj  It  fdl  out  Qpoa  A  day. 

Rich  Divea  gave  a  fewt. 
And  IM  iDTltcd  «U  his  frtendi 
And  gentry  of  the  best. 

*  Then  Dtfaru  Uld  him  down  and  down. 

And  down  tX  DItm'  door; 
"Sam  meat,  tome  drink,  brother  Dlvei, 
Beatow  npon  th«  poor."  . : 

"  Thou  art  none  of  my  brother.  Lasanu, 
That  Uce  begging  at  my  door, 
Kor  meat,  nor  drink  will  I  gi^e  to  tbec^ 
Nor  beatow  npon  the  poor.*' 

-     *  Then  Lasams  laid  him  down  and  down. 
And  down  at  Divee*  waU; 
"Some  meat,  eome  drink,  brother  Din^     * 
Or  with  hunger  etarre  I  ihaU." 

'"  Tboa  art  none  of  my  brother.  Laaanii^ 
That  Itea  beggfaig  at  my  wall. 
Nor  meat  nor  drink  will  I  give  to  thee^ 
Bat  with  hanger  starve  yon  shaU." 

'.Then  LaianiB  laid  him  down  and  down. 

And  down  at  Dives'  gate ; 
"  Some  meat,  rome  drink,  brother  DiTei^ 

For  Jesus  Christ  his  sake." 

"Thoa  art  none  of  my  brother,  Laaama, 
That  ties  begging  at  my  gate. 
Nor  meat  oor  drink  will  I  gl?e  to  thesi 
For  Jeans  Christ  his  sake." 

'Then  Dhrcs  sent  out  his  meny  men. 

To  whip  poor  Lasaras  away ; 
They  bad  not  power  to  strike  a  atrok«. 
But  flung  their  whips  away. 

*  Then  DiT«a  sent  out  hia  hungiy  dofib 

To  bite  him  as  he  lay ; 
They  bad  not  power  to  bite  at  all. 
But  liokcd  his  sores  away. 

As  ft  fell  out  upon  a  day. 

Poor  Laaaraa  slcken'd  and  died, 

Then  caoM  two  angels  out  of  hcaTsn, 
His  aoul  therein  to  guide; 

*,**  Biie  ttpk  riae  up.  irother  laiarus. 
And  go  along  w/tb  me. 
For  you've  a  place  prepared  In  heaT'n. 
To  sit  on  angel's  knee." 

'  As  it  fell  out  upon  a  day. 

Rich  Dives  slcken'd  and  died. 
There  came  two  serpents  out  of  hell« 
His  soul  therein  to  guide. 

*  ■■  Rise  up^  rise  up,  brother  Dlve% 

And  oome  along  with  me, 
For  you've  a  place  prepared  in  hell. 
To  sit  upon  a  eerpenfa  knee." 

'  Then'Dives  look'd  up  with  burning  eyee. 

And  saw  poor  Lasaras  blest, 
•'  Ol  ve  me  one  drop  of  water,  brother  Laxanis; 
^To  quench  n^  flaming  thirst. 


***Qh!  had  I  as  many  years  to  abida. 
As  there  are  blades  in  the  graaa. 
Then  there  would  be  an  end,  bat  now 
Hell's  pains  will  ne'er  be  peat 

"■Oh!  was  I  now  but  alive  a^ain, 

Tlw  apaoe  of  one  faalf<hoar. 
Oh  that  I  had  my  peace  aecnre. 
Then  the  davU  ahould  have  no  pow'r.'* 

*  There  is  something  so  epooMSIj 
aggrsTRting,'  saidtlie  Professor,  'intms 
iteration  of  Lasams,  laying  himself 
down,  and  down,  and  down  in  ai^wsxd 
places,  that  one  feels  at  fint  aomewbat 
inclined  to  sympathise  witii  Dives. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  humoor  in  it  all 
(not  lesBisned  hy  the  aoatomical  diiB- 
culty  so  ingeniously  provided  for  Dives 
in  having  to  sit  upon  a  aerpenti  faue) 
whidi  ou^t  have  commended  it  to 
Bi8h<^  Peroy,  who  also  would  hare  well 
appreciated  the  pathos  of  that  final  out- 
burst— 

*Ohl  had  I  as  many  years  to  abide. 
Aj  there  are  blades  In  the  graait 
Then  there  would  be  an  end 

''  <And  now,  ladies  and  genfleniBn,' 
said  the  Professor,  someiHiat  ahniptiy, 
*  I  shall  conclude  this  lecture*  (fbr  be 
saw  that  Sir  Felix  wss  ftst  asleep^  and 
that  Lady  Pietfyman  was  making  her- 
self comfortable  with  a  view  to  the  same 
effect),  *  the  more  curious  and  interest- 
ing portions  of  which,  niaJ&Dg  to  the 
carol  at  the  period  of  the  Refbrmation 
and  at  other  excitins  times  of  oor  his- 
tory, I  have  unhappily  not  had  the  plea- 
sure of  Teading  to  you. 

'  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  Ihank  you. 
Julius,  you  will  now  go  round  and  col- 
lect the  acknowledgments^'  and  he 
handed  Julius  a  plate,  apparently  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  with  which  he 
went  round,  somewhat  awkwardly  and 
shyly,  mianng  Sir  Felix  as  if  afraid  to 
go  near  him,  untU  tiie  baronet  called 
him  hack  and  added  his  contribution  to 
those  of  the  rest 

Master  Julius  got  more  money  than 
he  had  seen  at  once  fbr  many  a  day, 
and  on  taking  it  up  to  the  Profiassor, 
that  venerable  man  might  have  been 
heard  to  utter  himself  thus,  having 
quietly  called  Mr.  Footman  Thomas 
into  a  comer  with  himself  and  the  boys — 

*  Now,  Thomas,  you  take  these  ooya 
oUt  see  that  they  divide  the  money  lairiy 
between  them  (with  this  contribution  A 
mine),  put  them  into  their  own  dc^iea, 
and  let  them  go.  And  you,  boys,  take 
it  home  to  your  mothers,  and  if  you  are 
&el»l  how  you  came  by  it  all,  yon  can 
say  yon  have  begun  to  contribute  to  the 
"Oxbridge  Beview,"  and  this  is  voor 
first  payment  for  copy.*  Then  the  boys 
were  quietly  taken  out 
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Sir  Felix,  seeing  that  the  idea  of  oom- 
mitting  the  Piofeeaor  most  be  aban- 
doned, tried  the  opposite  treatment» 
namely,  that  of  kinaness.  *I  tnut^ 
Profeswr,'  he  said,  *  that  yoa  and  your 
&milT  will  stay  and  partalce  of  some 
refresnment  before  you  leave  ns.* 

*We  thank  yon,'  said  the  Professor, 
•bat  mnst  go  hence,  being  engaged  to 
dine  and  spend  this  Ghristmas  Eve  with 
iHends  of  oars.  We  hope  yon  will  all 
■paid  your  evening  as  hapP^f.  ^  ^® 
tmst  we  shall  ourselves.  Adieu,  Sir 
Felix ;  ladles  and  gentlemen,  adieu,  or 
shall  we  ventoie  to  say  an  revoir.' 

'  Adieu,'  said  Sir  Felix ;  the  rest  said 
'an  revoir  :*  and  the  Professor  and  Ma- 
dame, bowing  and  curtBeying  deeply, 
withdrew. 

•  They  will  surely  never  walk  through 
the  park  and  along  the  road  in  those 
extraordinary  dresses,*  said  Sir  Felix. 

'  They  have  asked  for  a  private  room 
in  which  to  change  them,  papa^'  said 
Mrs.  Franklin. 

'Then  I  really  will  have  mv  ride 
now,  my  dear,'  said  Sir  Felix,  ringing 
for  his  horse  to  be  brought  round  agam, 
'  or  I  shall  have  no  appetite  for  dinner/ 


GHAPTEB  IV. 

Hr  IBS  JUmOE-BOOM  (ahd  euewhebe). 

From  the  castle  to  the  lodge  was  about 
a  milcb  the  road  winding  pleasantly 
amongst  grand  old  timber  of  oak,  and 
beech,  and  elm,  through  a  park  which 
any  one  might  feel  some  pride  in  calling 
his. 

It  was  this  road  which  Sir  Felix  took 
that  Ohristmas  afternoon  as  the  short 
daylight  was  changing  into  dusk.  And 
just  as  he  neared  the  iodjge,  it  happened 
that  his  hone  shied  a  little  on  passing 
two  ragged  boys,  and  Sir  Felix  dropped 
his  ridmg-whip. 

•  i*ick  me  up  my  whip,  boy,'  hecaUod 
to  the  youngest^  who  happened  to  be 
also  the  nearest 

Bob  picked  it  up  in  great  trepidation, 
but  in  handing  it  to  Sir  Felix  dropped 
it  again.  Picking  it  up  a  second  time 
ii^  still  greater  ^pidation  than  before, 
he  managed  to  deliver  it  safely,  but  in 
doing  so  let  fell  two  or  three  coins  from 
a  handful  which  he  had  been  grasping 
very  tightly.  For  Bob's  pockete  were 
in  an  extremely  dilapidated  condition, 
and  he  had  no  conAdence  in  them  as 
cadi  begs. 

•Eh !  What's  thai;  my  boy ?  Money? 
Where  did  you  get  it?*  caUedout  the 
«vwy  baronet,  whose  quick  eye  caught 
aightofthesUverasitfelL 


Bob  looked  in  the  mud  for  his  loot 
money,  and  looked  up  at  Sir  Felix,  but 
stood  tongue-tied  wiui  fear. 

'Please,  sir,  we  got  it  at  the  castle^' 
said  the  elder  boy. 

«*'Wer"  oh,  then  you've  got  some 
too.    Now  how  much  have  you  got  T 

'As  much  as  he's  got,'  said  Jemmv.- 

*  And  who  gave  it  you  at  the  castle  ? 
Now  tell  me  that?' 

Then  Jemmy  stood  as  mnte  as  Bob. 
not  daring  to  let  Sir  Felix  know  that 
they  had  taken  any  part  in  the  mas- 
Querade  just  played  off  by  the  Pro- 
lesBor. 

*  So  yoa  have  lost  your  tongue  too. 
We  must  see  if  we  can  make  yon  findit. 
Ho!  Stretcher.    Here.' 

*  Stretcher's  up  at  the  casUe,*  said  his 
wife,  appearing  at  the  door  and  curtsey- 
ing. 

*Do  you  know  these  boys,  Mrs. 
Stretcher,  and  did  you  see  them  come 
up?' 

'  They  came  up  three  or  four  hours 
ago,  Sir  Felix.  This  oneis  Kit  Thomp- 
son's son,  of  Tipperton.' 

*  WhatI  Partridge  Kifs,  the  poacher^B? 
Indeed.  Atm^  now.  Master  Thompson, 
what  have  you  both  been  doing  at  the 
castle  these  three  or  four  hours?* 

The  boys  were  both  of  them  more 
dumb  thfm  ever. 

*  Verv  well ;  if  you  can't,  find  your 
voices  here,  we  must  see  if  you  can  find 
them  at  the  castle.  Mrs.  Stretches;  yoa 
must  keo)  these  lads  here,  and  see  that 
they  don't  make  away  with  any  money. 
Then  when  your  husband  comes  in,  let 
him  bring  them  up,  and  they  shall  tell 
me  how  mey  got  it.  And  the  unlucky 
youngsters  were  marched  into  the  lodge. 
while  Sir  Felix  turned  his  horse's  bead, 
and  rode  home  again  by  a  drcuitooa 
path  through  the  park. 

Meeting  a  groom  as  he  neared  the 
castle,  he  gave  his  horse  to  him,  and 
himself  turned  to  go  by  a  shrubbery 
walk  to  what  was  koown  as  the  garden 
door,  being  a  way  which  led  to  the  house 
through  the  vinerv. 

It  seemed  as  if  his  experiences  as  a 
detective  were  not  yet  ended  for  that 
dav.  A  turn  in  the  path  brought  him 
suddenly  upon  a  man  and  a  woman, 
who  stood  talking  at  a  point  where  his 
path  was  crossed  by  another  at  right 
angles. 

They  were  only  a  few  paoee  distant 
from  him,  and  were  clearly  startled  by 
his  approach.  Tbid  man,  who  was  tall 
and  well-made^  parted  from  his  com- 
panion and  hurried  off  alone.  The  wo- 
man, who  was  closely  muffled  up,  and 
seexned  especially  anxious  to  conceal  her 
fiioe»  tuined  at  the  same  instant^  and 
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hurried  off  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  dxuk  was  changing;  so  rapidly  into 
darkness  that  he  had  but  little  hope  of 
seeing  either  of  them  so  distinctly  as  to 
identify  them.  Bnt  their  movements 
were  altogether  so  suspicions,  that  Sir 
Felix  at  once  determined  to  follow  the 
female,  as  the  one  whom  he  had  the  best 
chance  of  overtaking.  He  called  to  her, 
but  was  not  surprised  to  find  that  his 
doing  so  only  accelerated  her  pace.    It 


quickly  became,  fherefbre,  a  downright 
chase.  And  as  he  gained  upon  her  {fot 
he  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  marvel  of 
activity),  he  saw  a  something  white  and 
flittering  drop  from  a  bundle  she  carried 
in  her  hand.  Picking  this  up,  he  saw 
it  was  a  silver  tablespoon  with  his  own 
crest  on  it  If  he  had  had  any  doubt 
before  of  the  character  of  the  intruder, 
there  was  room  for  doubt  no  longer.  He 
gave  chase  more  vigorously  thtm  ever. 


and  soon  saw  that,  in  ^ite  of  her  doub- 
ling, he  gained  upon  his  eame.  Up  one 
walk  she  hqrrieo,  and  down  another; 
round  this  comer,  and  round  that ;  until 
at  last  he  ran  her  fidrly  to  earth  in  the 
▼inery,  on  the  step  of  which,  as  she  ran 
in,  she  dropped  her  bundle.  He  picked 
it  up,  followed  her  in,  and  locked  the 
door  after  him«  taking  out  the  key.  The 
vineiy  was  a  long  building,  with  another 


door  leading  into  the  house,  opposite  the 
one  by  which  they  had  entereiL  Either 
because  she  did  not  know  this  door,  or 
durst  not  try  it,  she  turned  firom  it  and 
was  caught  He  passed  through  into 
the  house,  locked  this  door  after  him 
also,  and  left  her  there  till  he  could 
send  for  her. 

The  bundle,  when  opened,  proved  to 
contain  a  miscellaneous   collection  of 
O  3 
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■mall  articles  of  plate — spoons,  forks, 
salts,  sugar-tongs,  ftc— tied  in  a  pocket 
handkerchief. 

Sir  Felix,  on  announcing  his  capture 
to  his  family,  told  also  how  he  had  se- 
cured the  two  boys  at  the  lodge  under 
very  suspicious  circumstances. 

'  Stretcher  has  just  brought  them  up,* 
said  Octayiu&  'What  ahali  be  done 
with  thejn?* 

*Send  them/  said  Sir  Felix,  'into 
the  justice-room,  and  let  the  woman  in 
the  vinery  be  brought  there  too.  I 
had  hoped  to  send  no  one  to  spend  their 
Christmas  in  gaol,  but  I  fear  I  must' 

*  You  will  be  prosecutor  and  judge 
too,  &ther/  said  Mr.  Felix.  *  Be  careful 
how  you  hold  the  balance.* 

•  There  is  Sebright,  father ;  you  have 
not  seen  him  yet,'  said  Octavius. 

•Harry,'  said  Sir  Felix,  *you  were 
only  the  height  of  this  table  when  I  saw 
you  last.  I  wish  your  father  was  here 
with  you.' 

<  It  would  be  no  small  pleasure  to  him, 
Sir  Felix,  could  he  be  so.' 

*  I  declare.  Sir  Felix.'  said  Lady  Marjr, 
'it  is  my  sister  Di's  handkerchief  m 
which  these  things  are  tied.  Look, 
here  is  her  mark,'  and  she  showed  him 
the  monogmm  D.  F.,  for  Diana  Fumess. 
'  The  creature  must  have  stolen  this  as 
well.' 

'Let  us  hear  what  she  has  to  say,' 
said  Sir  Felix,  wearily.  *  The  old  stoiy, 
I  suppose;  poverty  and  opportunity. 
But  I  cannot  listen  to  that  plea,  not 
even  on  Christmas  Eve.' 

The  culprit  was  sitting  at  a  low  table 
in  the  justice-room  as  Sir  Felix  and  his 
family  entered,  for  they  all  followed 
him,  feeling  a  domestic  interest  in  this 
home  robbery.  She  was,  so  far  as  could 
be  seen,  a  well-made  figure,  and  young ; 
but  she  kept  her  face  closely  buried  in 
her  hands,  and  trembled  wi&  her  emo- 
tions. 

'  Stand  up,'  said  Sir  Felix,  as  he  took 
his  seat  And  she  stood  up,  but  still 
kept  her  face  carefully  muffled  and  con- 
cealed. 

•Your  case,'  said  Sir  Felix,  'will 
have  to  be  tried  by  another  magistrate, 
being  one  in  which  I  am  myself  con- 
cerned.   What  is  your  name?' 

•  Mercy,  Sir  Felix.* 
'Mercy  what?* 

'I  ask  mercy.* 

'  You  must  ask  that  when  your  case 
is  heard.  Have  you  anything  to  uige 
now  against  my  sending  you  to  gaol  to 
wait  there  till  Christmas  is  post,  and  you 
can  be  examined  ?* 

'Only  that  I  have  accepted  several 
invitations  to  Christmas  parties,  and  am 
engaged  to  dance  several  times   this 


evening ;  and  I  should  hope,  therefcaep 
you  may  be  able  to  take  bail.' 

'  They  are  very  singular  reasons,'  said 
Sir  Felix,  who  began  to  be  somewhat 
bewildered,  thinking  the  culprit's  voice 
was  not  entirely  new  to  him.  'Before 
we  talk  of  bail,  you  will  please  tell  me 
what  man  it  was  that  I  saw  with  yoa  in 
the  garden.* 

•  I  cannot  compromise  any  one  else's 
character,*  she  answered. 

•  Indeed,'  said  Sir  Felix.  *  Pity  you 
were  not  as  careful  about  your  own. 
Then  perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough 
to  say  whom  you  name  as  bail.' 

'  You  may  take  your  choice.  Sir  Felix, 
of  all  the  company  present'  said  she, 
dropping  her  disguise,  lifUiu;  her  head, 
and  standing  repealed,  the  Lady  Diana 
Fumess,  shaking  with  laughter. 

'  Yon  are  a  saucy  baggi^'  he  said, 
'  and  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  accept 
your  bail.* 

'It  is  a  first  offence,*  she  nrged. 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that'  cried  one 
voice;  and  '1*11  not  go  bail  for  her/ 
cried  another  ;  'nor  I,*  *nor  I,'  *norI/ 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 

•  Your  reference  is  not  accepted  yoa 
see.  Now,  have  you  anything  more  to 
say?' 

•Only  that  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir 
Felix ;  I  do  indeed,  most  heartily,  for 
my  stupid  joke.  But  really,  when  we 
saw  you  coming  up  under  the  trees, 
looking  so  tremendously  wide  awake, 
even  aner  that  tedious  lecture ^ 

'By  no  means  tedious,'  interrupted 
Sebright 

'Silence,  Professor,'  said  she,  'yon 
did  not  have  to  listen.' 

*0h.  Professor?'  said  Sir  Felix,  ex- 
amining Sebright  very  carefully  through 
his  eyeglass. 

'I  was  gomg  to  say  that  &e  silver 
lay  just  at  hand  on  the  dining-table, 
and  at  sight  of  you  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse of  petty  larceny— kleptomania, 
don't  they  call  it?— eeixed  me,  and— yon 
know  the  rest* 

'  You  had  better  tell  that  story  to  the 

nwhen  you  come  before  them.  Now 
mt  to  Imow  your  accomplice  ?' 

Sebright  stepped  forward  and  bowed 
with  an  air  of  the  most  elaborate  oon- 
trition. 

'Ah!  the  Professor;  I  thought  as 
much.  Pray,  Mr.  Professor,  where  shall 
we  find  your  wife  and  your  faopefol 
family  ?' 

'  All  here.  Sir  Felix,  and  at  yoor  ser- 
vice,' and  he  motioned  as  he  qwke  to 
Lady  Diana  and  the  two  boyis,  who 
were  still  waiting  their  trial  with  fears 
somewhat  allaved  on  seeing  tbemselveB 
amongst  the  <&ef  conspiratoia. 
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Lady  Diana  curtseved,  put  on  a  pair 
of  big  green  spectadee,  and  said  *  Ma- 
dame lUrolyi  I' 

*  Then  it  was  jour  yenerable  husband 
who  was  with  you  in  the  garden  ?' 

*  Happy  to  say  our  union  lasted  only 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  am  quite  free 
again.' 

*  Then  I  should  say,  the  sooner  you 
can  get  some  one  to  assume  that  veiy 
undesirable  position  under  a  more  per- 
manent agreement'  (Sebright  come 
across  the  room  and  stood  beside  her) 

*  the  better  it  would  be  for  you.* 

'I  am  in  no  huny,  thank  you.  Sir 
Felix.' 

•In  no  hurry,  IJJknow,  but  in  great 
need,*  he  retorted. 
•  Then  Sir  Felix  turned  to  the  boys. 

*  These,  too^  I  suppose,  are  to  slip  through 
my  fingers,'  he  said,  looking  by  no 
means  so  chagrined  as  he  might  naye 
done. 

*  These,  Sir  Felix,  are  Master  Julius 
and  Master  Sdpio,  who  liad  the  honour 
of  performing  before  you  this  morning, 
ana  who  I  had  hoped  were  now  at  Tip- 
perton,  where  they  are  better  known  as 
Jemmy — Jemmy * 

*  Thompson,'  said  the  boy,  seeing  that 
Sebright  nesitated. 

'  Jemmy  Thompson  and  Bob— whafs 
your  name^  Bob-- — ' 
'Butherstone.' 

*  Bob  Butherstone.  So  pray,  Sir  Felix, 
what  is  the  charge  against  them  ?' 

•No  charge  at  all.  I  know  now 
where  thev  got  their  money.  You 
young  noodles,  why  did  you  not  speak 
out  and  tell  me  that  I  gave  you  part  of 
it  myself?* 

*  Please,  Sir  Felix,'  said  Jenmiy,  *  we 
durstn't.    You  looked  so * 

•Looked  so,  I  always  look  so,'  said 
Sir  Felix.  •There's  the  first  bell  for 
dinner.  This  court  is  now  dissolyed. 
Thomas^  do  you  happen  to  have  any- 
thing going  to  Tippeiton  to-night?' 

*  The  grocer's  cart  is  here,  and  going 
back  as  soon  as  the  man  has  had  Us 
dinner,'  said  Thomas. 

*  Then  you  take  these  boys  and  give 
them  some  dinner;  send  them  home 
with  the  grocer  and  give  them  a  hare 
and  a  brace  of  birds  apiece  to  take 
home  with  them ;  it  will  perhaps  keep 
their  others  from  poaching  for  a  day  or 
two.  And,  Thomas,  see  that  you  tie 
my  cards  on  the  game,  or  perhaps  the 
|K)lioeman  will  take  it  from  the  kuis.' 

Of  the  Christmas  dinner  and  the 
Christmas  games  that  followed  it  that 
night  at  Bawton  Castle  why  should  we 
speak?  It  was  a  dinner  like  many 
tnouaands   which    will   be  oaten  tbid 


Christmas  time  in  happy  homes  where 
this  story  will  be  read.  They  were 
games  like  those  which  we  hope,  O 
friendly  reader,  your  own  heart  is  still 
innocent  enough,  and  light  enough,  and 
(whaterer  your  years)  young  enough  to 
let  you  play. 

But  this  much  we  must  not  omit  to 
say,  namely,  that  when  the  grocer's 
cart  drew  near  the  lod^e  it  stopped  till 
Bob  found  his  dropped  shillings ;  that 
Mr.  Stretcher  and  his  wife  came  out, 
and  he  said,  *  Well,  boys,  they  did  give 
you  something,  then?' 

•  Yes,'  said  Jemmy,  *  something  hot.' 

•  I  told  you  they  would,  you  know, 
said  Stretcher. 

•  But  you  didn't  mean  soup  and  din* 
ner,  Mr.  Stretcher.  Good-night ;  good- 
night, Mrs.  Stretcher,  and  merry  Christ- 
mas to  both  of  you.* 

•Merry  Chrithmath,'  said  Bob,  as  the 
cart  disappeared  into  the  darkness. 

Neither  would  it  be  pardonable  for 
us  to  wind  up  our  story  without  saying 
that  eyen  that  very  night  there  were 
indications  of  Lady  Diana  becoming  a 
reformed  character,  and  laying  to  heart 
that  advice  of  Sir  Felix  that  she  should 
look  out  for  a  husband.  We  do  not 
know,  indeed,  if  it  was  not  that  very 
night  that  the  Professor  made  his  pro- 
fession and  was  accepted.  At  any  rate, 
we  know  of  no  Lady  Diana  Fumess 
now,  but  we  know  a  Lady  Diana  Se- 
bright, whom  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  is  the  same  person. 

Their  last  appearance  upon  any  stage, 
however,  as  Professor  and  Madame  Ka- 
rolyi  was  made  that  night  just  as  the 
guests  were  about  to  disperse  to  their 
beds.  Coming  forward  hand  in  hand 
they  apologised  for  the  absence  of  Master 
Julius  and  Master  Scipio,  and  calling 
in  the  help  of  other  friends  present,  they 
sang  by  way  of  •  L'Envoi  '— 

'  Qod  bit  SB  the  mler  of  this  taonse, 

And  send  him  long  to  reign ; 
S4diX  him  to  see  many  «  good  new  year. 

Go  over  his  bead  again. 
And  all  his  godly  bmily. 

That  serveth  the  Lord  so  dear. 

'God  bless  the  mtstress  of  this  bouae^ 

With  gold  all  ronnd  her  breast. 
And,  her  body  sleeping  or  awaken 

Lord,  send  her  soul  to  rest. 
And  all  her  godly  family. 
That  serveth  the  Lord  so  dear.' 

The  years  roll  on,  and  the  Christ- 
mases  come  and  go.  Since  then  Sir 
Felix  7uu  seen  many  a  good  new  year 
go  over  his  head  again.  But  he  still 
lives,  hale  and  hearty,  if  less  nimble 
than  of  old.  His  young  people  are  still 
about  him,  and  the  hand  of  time  has 
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fiUen  lig^tlY  an  them  and  him.    Hay  Whoever  yon  aie  and  whatever  yoa 

he,  if  iheae  lineB  meet  his  eye,  forgive  are — ^yea,  thoagh  yon  aie  a  felon  in  the 

the  liberty  we  have  taken  in  writing  cell— may  yon  have  pleasant  greetings 

them.  this  oommg  Qhiistmas,  and  this  oominf 

Shoold  yon  call  at  the  lodffe,  Mir.  New  Year  morning  of  1868.    [For  doth 

Stretcher  may  warn  yon,  as  of  (ud,  that  not  He  who  nttJrath  the  son  to  shine 

if  yon  go  np  to  the  castle  it  will  be  at  caose  it  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  en  the 

yonr  own  peril ;  but  if  yon  are  an  ho-  good,  and  send  His  rain  upon  the  just 

nest  man  weadvise  yon  there  is  nothing  and  upon  the  ni^ust?]    Hay  each  maa- 

to  fear,  and  that  yon  may  go  up  boldly,  ter  or  the  house  be  granted  long  to 

If  yon  are  not  an  honest  man,  become  reign,  and  each  mistress,  if  she  like  it. 

one  speedily,  bat  in  the  meantime  stay  have  gdd  all  round  her  breast 

away.  Bobbbt  Hin)0ov« 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  AT  AN  OLD  MANOR  HOUSE, 
Vbt  *Compft(ti0ii  WUSU^'  9t  W  ^Mt  €%xiitaua  9srtfi  to  ensbndu 

^JUANKyou,    I  heard  the  cheerful  noise, 
J-     The  joyous  shout,  and  ringing  laughter^ 
With  which  the  *merric,  mcrric  boyes' 

Shook  wall  and  floor,  and  roof  and  rafter. 
I  heard  their  carol  as  they  sought 

A  block  made  to  their  hearts'  dearing; 
Enjoyed  the  song  with  which  they  brought 

The  old  brand  to  the  new  log's  firing. 

Thank  you  agaim.    I  own  'tis  cold  ; 

But,  like  the  exemplary  Homer, 
Of  whom  our  infant  elates  told, 

111  eat  my  mince  pie  in  the  comer. 
Whilst  you  observe  the  ancient  way, ' 

And  hug  the  hearth  I  leave  for  ever ; 
Let  me  be  English  while  I  may. 

And  snatch  the  comfort  of  a  shiver. 

Lonely  f    Oh  no !     I  share  your  glee, 
^_,        And  Some  One,  cloaked,  sits  by  me  smiling. 
Who,  with  a  gladness  sad  to  see. 

My  heart  is  of  its  cares  beguiling. 
Tes.    It  b  fitting  that  you  should 

Go  forth  to  give  the  orchard  wassail ; 
We  will  remain — ^a  liegeman  good 

Must  pay  his  homage  as  a  vassal 

Retumedf    May  apple,  plum,  and  pear. 

By  no  mde  blustering  tempest  shaken, 
Yield  you  rijpe  fruit,  and  lusaous  cheer, 

Months  after  my  last  leave  is  taken ! 
I  shall  not  see  or  pip  or  rind. 

But  trow  the  last  will  serve  me  better. 
If  it,  by  Some  One  thrown  behind. 

Will  only  shape  my  name's  first  letter. 

Thank  ^ou  once  more.    So  far  I  will — 
Whilst  shoes  are  chalked,  and  tuned  the  fiddle-- 

Bethink  me  I'm  a  Briton  still. 

And  take  my  station  in  the  middle. 

For  there  I  see  the  misletoe 
Around  the  chandelier  entwining ; 

And  there,  if  Fate  would  have  it  so, 
;  I'd  smothered  be  without  repining. 
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Then,  fSur  and  Christian  friends,  to-night 

Fly  not  into  a  prudish  passion, 
If  I  bespeak  a  Christian  nte 

To  be  performed  in  Christian  £uhion. 
Some  One  will  pardon  if  I  take 

"Too  kindly  to  the  sacred  pastime  ; 
If  I  kiss  all, 'tis  for  her  sake. 

And  tis,  as  well  she  knows,  the  last  time. 

Good  friends  and  dear,  who  stay  at  home. 

Your  loTed  and  loving  ones  cares^g, 
Let  us,  before  I  Eastward  roam, 

Exchange  a  homely,  hearty  blesang. 
Enjoy  your  wassail,  Christmas  mirth. 

Your  forfeits,  and  your  feasts  of  reason ; 
I,  severed  b^  near  half  the  earth. 

May  but  m  dreams  repeat  this  season. 

And  if,  ere  the  next  Christmas  come, 

Some  One,  a  pttem  of  devotion, 
Should  find  me  m  my  Iqdian  home. 

O'er  half  a  world  of  land  and  ocean ; 
Think,  as  you  muster  side  by  side 

Another  year  in  just  such  weather, 
We,  though  three  thousand  leagues  divide. 

In  heart  may  still  be  all  together ! 

Frank  Seafieldi 
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I  met ;  'twas  in  a  crowd, in  ahftnd-  It  is  onrious  that  the  male  sex  only  aie 

some   Buborban   lesidenoe   near  affected   bv   the   sparkling  beverage. 

London — ^m  as  well-dreased  a  crowd  as  Women,  like  Turks — considering  and 

yon   wimld  wish  to  see— «  model  Af  feelinfc  it  as  merely  a  palatable  variety 

gaiety  and  good  behaviour.  'Twas^a  of  Seltzer  water— reckon  it  for  nothing 

walta—and  after  supper— that  the  nn-  in  their  potations. 

Incky  and  eventfol  words  were  spoken.  Now  Mr.  Howard  Jones  presented  to 

Not  that  I  have  any  occasion  to  i  egret  the  world  the  anomaly  of  a  weak  and 

them;  quite  fbe  contraiy.    All's  well  timid  soul  safely  incased,  like  a  lobster 

that  ends  well.    People  said  at  the  time  in  its  iheU,  within  a  strong  and  stsl- 

that  I  was  diiappointed.    I  might  be,  wart  body.    Whether  it  was  the  resnlt 

for  half  a  minvto ;  but  I  am  sure  that  of  hopeless  sunplidty  or  of  adolescent 

it  has  turned  out  all  for  the  best    I  ignorance  and  mexpenence— time,  and 

wouldn't  exchange  with  any— let  us  say  training  in  female  society  would  show, 

with  anybody,  the  better  to  maintain  Perhaps  the  latter  might  be  the  case, 

mv  incognita —but  I  would  not  exchange  The  Brench  have  a  aaymg  *  81  jeunesse 

with  any— no^  not  with  the  happiest  savaitt     61   viellesse    pouvait!*     'If 

creature  in  the  world.  youth  only  had  the  sense  I    If  old  aae 

Mir.  Howard  Jones— a  gay  bachelor  only  had  the  strength  1'    Tall  and  weU- 

just  three-and-twenty,  the  proprietor  of  made,  enjoying  brllliaot  health,  he  was 

a  pleasant  villa  and  apretty  income  left  bashful  as  a  habe,  in  a  ladv*s  presence, 

him  by  a  maiden  aunt— was  waltsing  Good-natured,  neither  bright  nor  stupid, 

perhaps  his  twentieth  waltz,  decidedly  his  unfortunate  timidity  made  him  seem 

flushed  and  flunied  with  champagne,  duller  than  he  really  was.    Froliosome 
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girli  nid  tfa6j  felt  «n  inoUnfttion  to  give 
him  a  pod),  to  set  him  going.  And  yet 
he  longed  to  pay  his  oonrt  to  many  a 
fair  one,  though  he  neTer  oonld  summon 
tiie  courage  to  do  so.  And  so.  like 
many  other  cowards,  he  resoWed  at  last 
to  make  one  despairing  plunse.  He 
wndd  conquer  his  shyness— and  he  had. 
It  remained  to  he  seen  whether  the  cure 
would  be  permanent. 

It  was  early  in  themominff  (a  quarter 
past  one)  of  the  2-th  of  N-T-mb-r, 
186-  [a  greater  precision  in  our  dates 
would  be  indiscnet],  that  Mr.  Howard 
Jones  was  thus  reoklesBly  waltzing, 
with  high-ooloured  cheeks  and  esoited 
brain.  His  partner  at  the  time  was  a 
HdUe.  Petitose,  a  charming  French 
blonde^  not  more  than  eighteen,  who 
had  learnt  English  in  her  convent 
school,  and  whose  narents  had  crossed 
the  Channel  to  fulfil  an  important  com- 
mercial mission.  French  people  never 
travel  for  nothing;  travelling  for  tn^ 
veiling's  sake  is  a  thing  unknown. 
Mdlla  Petitose  seemed  excited  too,  not 
with  champagne,  but  with  her  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Jones  had  offended  her  no- 
tions of  etiquette  bv  talking— remark- 
ably confidential  talk  too— during  their 
waltz.  In  her  own  country,  she  might 
have  manifested  displeasure;  but  here^ 
as  she  afterwards  observed  to  her 
Mends,  *I  supposed  I  must  do  at 
R*r-rome  as  oder  peoples  does  at 
B-r-rome.' 

A  knot  of  pretty  girls,  on  the  fore- 
most seats,  were  whispering  as  they 
watched  Joneses  phenomena  perform- 
ances. Thev  haa  all  pleaded  fatigue 
that  waltz,  for  the  sake  of  comparing 
notes  together.  Ghaperons  and  wall- 
flowers posted  behina,  leaned  forward 
their  elabcMately  decorated  heads  to 
listen.  Their  curiosity  was  roused  by 
what  they  could  not  hear,  and  still  leas 
understand.  Something  was  evidently 
in  the  wind ;  it  was  the  du^  of  duennas 
to  find  out  what 

*  I  have  heard  that  it  never  rains  but 
it  pours,'  said  a  nameless  young  lady 
whom  her  friends  addressed  as '  Goody,* 
and  whose  individuality  we  will  not 
ftirther  particularise;  'but  I  never 
knew  audi  an  instance  as  this.' 

'  I  thought  he  was  serious,  though  it 
was  very  stranffe,'  pouted  Laura  Leesont 
a  sweet  little  Sierub'soaroely  seventeen, 

Sromising,  however,  to  become  the  very 
uplicate  of  her  honoured  mamma,  now 
fat,  fair,  and  forty.  *  At  first,  I  really 
tiiought  he  wu  serious ;  but  from  what 
you  say,  he  must  be  crazy.' 

•  Abominable  V  angrily  ejaculated 
Miss  Stephens^  threatmng  to  vent  her 


rage  in  the  deaiiucUott  of  a  beaoliftdlj 
embroidered  handkerchief,  '  Shamelial  I 
To  trifle  with  our  feelings  in  that  way  T 

Poor  Sarah  Stephens  was  the  moat 
indignant  of  the  group  and  the  loudest 
in  her  cries  of  injured  innooeooe.  Ne- 
vertheless, she  was  not  the  yoongeat, 
but,  as  it  happened,  the  very  revecse. 
There  were  rumours  that  she  waa  three- 
and-thirty  —  people  will  utter  mth 
shocking  calumnies!  When  pteaaed 
(not  always  the  case)  she  looked  six- 
and-twentV;  when  displeased,  older 
than  we  dare  put  in  print  Notwith- 
standing whiclu  she  still  nmained  at- 
tadbed  to  the  oorpe  of  dandng  jnre- 
nilea.  An  only  cnild  of  weaiBiy  pa- 
rents, who  were  well  got-iqi,  wvll-bred, 
well-considered— circumstances  greatly 
in  her  favour— she  had  nevertfaetosB 
been  hitherto  left  to  hknm  in  single 
blessedness.  She  was  not  the  first  ^ri 
under  similar  conditions  who  had  cast 
eves  on  a  junior  admirer ;  nathtf  waa 
she  the  first  in  the  world  to  accept  tbe 
advances  of  a  handsome  simpleton.  So 
we  won't  be  hard  upon  her  weakness. 
She  IMS  vexed,  and  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  it  *  Heartless  treachery  r  *  Dis- 
graoef ul  conduct  f  es^ressed  her  senae 
of  Joneses  behaviour. 

'I'm  sure  I  cannot  underatsnd  itT 
said  Norah  Longchamps,  almost  whim- 
pering as  she  stwped  her  tall  lax  figure 
to  confer  with  her  friends.  *  I  was  not 
astonished  at  what  he  said  to  me ;  be- 
cause—because— no  matter  what  But 
that  he  should  say  the  lamB  to  other 
girls  as  well— Pm  sure  I  cannot  com- 
prehend it' 

*  No,  dear  I  Nobody  believed  yon 
would,'  Miss  Touchwood  sharply  and 
abroptiy  observed.  This  young  My, 
a  baronef  s  daughter,  had  lost  both  her 
parents  in  early  girlhood,  and  had  con- 
sequently acqnir«i  a  habit  of  deciding 
for  herself  in  spite  of  governesses  and 
the  heads  of  *  Establishmsnts  for  Toaog 
Ladiea  (limited).'  'Norah  cannot  un- 
derstand it !  But  Nonh  never  pio- 
miaed  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  Per- 
haps one  of  these  days,  dear  Norah  you'll 
txy,  especially  if  Mr.  Jones  will  ofier  to 
help  you.' 

'  Don't  be  unkind,  Emma :  it*s  very 
annoying.  Tou  tease  me  because  yon 
are  annoyed  yourself* 

*  Not  I,  indeed,'  replied  Emma,  langli- 
ing.  '  It  is  too  ridiculous  for  that  A 
nice  young  gentleman  is  Mr.  Howard 
Jones  1  ^ofiEartofive  diflermt  girls 
in  the  course  of  one  ball  I  Assuredly,  as 
Goody  says^  it  never  can  xain  but  it 
must  poor  outright  For,  I  will  bet  my 
diamond  brooch   against  Mr8.Pinob- 
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beck's  porodain  oameo,  here  oomee 
another  rival,  and  conBeqoently  finYOored 
fidr  one  Namber  Six  1' 

Mr.  Howard  Jones  advanced  with 
Hdlle.  Petitoee  on  his  arm,  to  restore 
that  yonng  lady  to  her  mamma's  pro- 
tection. Then,  with  an  unsteady  bow, 
he  retired. 

'  Well,  what  did  he  say  to  you,  ma 


chte  ?*  the  other  girls  inqmred,  with- 
out jriving  her  time  to  resume  her  seat 

'  0  mon  Dien,  I  do  not  know ;  I  can- 
not telL  He  wss  veree  dr-r-roll ;  quite 
original;  notting  but  eccentricity  Bri- 
taimi(}ue.' 

'  Did  he  ask,  ma  ch^,  if  you  liked 
mince  pie?*  Miss  Touchwood  signifi- 
cantly and  pointedly  inquired. 


"*  ^'f'  Mv  *■■ 


\ 


'  O  yais:  he  invited  me  to  lunch  off 
mince  pie  at  his  villa  to-morrow 
after-midday.  He  told  me,  "  So  many 
mince  pies  you  eat  before  Gh-r-istmas, 
BO  many  happy  year  ihall  you  have.'* 
He  said  he  should  like  to  eat  mince  pie 


togeder  wit  me  every  day  of  dem 

happy  year ' 

*  The  wretch  1'  gasped  poor  Sarah 
Stephens,  franticauy  waving  her  em- 
foraidezed  handkerchief;  whidi  was  to 


her  what  the  fan  is  to  the  Spaniard,  the 
knitting-needles  to  the  German,  the 
pipe  to  the  Turk.  *The  traitor!  he 
said  the  very  same  thing  to  me !' 

'And  to  me  tool*  sighed  Norah 
Longchamps.  '  But  I  shouldn't  won- 
der, after  aJl,  if  he  was  thinking  of  mo 
when  he  wished  to  eat  minco  pie  all  the 
year  round.' 

'  Silly  girl  I'  exclaimed  Miss  Touch- 
wood.   *Y<m  are  not  a  mince  pie,  nor 
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anyihing  half  so  artisticaL  Don't  yoa 
Bee  he's  a  wooden  cackoo-dock,  with 
only  one  Kmg  to  ring  on  eyery  occa- 
rion  ?  And^he  has  been  wonnd  np  too 
tight,'  she  arahlr  added.  *  The  imeel- 
work  in  his  head  is  in  a  bnzz.' 

•  Bat  dis  minoe  pie,  mesdnamoiselles, 
abont  which  yon  make  so  mnoh  talk  ? 
Minoe  pie— what  is  dat?'  the  ikir  Peti- 
toee,  greatly  pnzzled,  inquired. 

'  Don't  yon  know  ?  little  Lama  ex- 
claimed in  astonishment  *  Why  minoe 
pie  is  apples,  and  beef,  and  currants 
(what  yon  call  **  raisins  de  Gorinthe  "), 
and  suet,  and  salt,  and  sngar,  and 
almonds,  and — and ' 

•  Dat  must  be  veree  nastee !'  intei^ 
rnpted  the  Petitose,  with  a  Tirible 
shudder  mnning  through  her  prcitty 
frame. 

•  Don't  forget  the  brandy,'  dear,*  No- 
lah  gravely  added ;  *  nor  yet  the  Malaea 
laisins*  nor  the  candied  dtron,  nor  the 
grated  nutmeg * 

'  But  all  dat  mixture  shall  be  yerree^ 
yer-ree  nastee  indeed/  pertinaciously 
objected  Mademoiselle. 

'  Oh  no,  it  isn't,'  Goody  explained. 
'  On  the  contrary,  it's  yeiy  nice ;  espe- 
cially if  you  make  it  before  Stir-up  Sun- 
day,* and  stir  it  up  well  eyeiy  Sunday 
afterwards.' 

'  Aunt  Mary,  howeyer,'  Laura  said, 
'  uses  tonp^  mstead  of  beef;  and  she 
also  puts  m  ground  ginger,  and  doyes, 
and  bruised  coriander  seed.' 

'And  grandma  flayours  with  pine- 
apple mm,  Madeira  wine,  and  orange- 
flower  water,'  chimed  in  Miss  Stephens, 
forgetting  her  griefs  in  the  increasing 
interest  of  the  mince-pie  formula. 

'As  if  Tier  grandmother  coidd  pos- 
sibly be  aliye,'  Miss  Touchwood  elyly 
whisj)ered  to  Goody,  'unless  she  has 
snrviyed  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty! 
Ask  her  what  her  gieat-great-grandma 
flayours  with.* 

•  Miss  Pinshaw's  mince  pies  for  the 
charity  children,'  said  Korah  in  a  sub- 
dued tone  of  yoice,  as  if  conmranicatiog 
an  important  secret,  '  haye  carrots,  cmd 
lemon-juice,  and  common  grocers'plnms, 
and  orange  peeL  and  allspice,  and  beef 
dripping,  and  bread  crumpe,  and  treacle, 
ana  chopped  liyer,  and  ginser  wine,  for 
economy's  sake,  instead  of  the  more  ex- 
penriyo  articles;  and  really  the  children 
enjoy  them  much.' 

'Poor  things!  Ignorance  is  bliss,' 
the  liyely  Emma  ejaculated.  *  But  you 
haye  forgotten  the  essential  and  indis- 
pensable crust,  which  is  to  hold  the 

•  The  SandAj  next  before  Advent  So  called 
Ij  hoaflewivefl  who  cumot  eeparate  the  religioiiB 
from  the  cuUnazy  obeervwoei  ot  the  year. 


yarious  ingredients  together.  Norah, 
with  her  usual  cleyerness,  would  set 
about  making  pies  without  pie-cnvt; 
but  there  are  uiingi  which  can  not  be 
dispensed  with  ^— 

'  How  shoold  he  cat  it.  without  a  knlft^ 
How  should  he  many,  withoat  a  wlftr 

which  brings  us  back  to  our  oommoa 
fiiend,  Mr.  Jones.  He  seems  fq>piehen- 
siye  of  the  latter  difficulty,  and  has 
taken  his  measures  aooordingly.  What 
shall  we  do,  young  ladies  ?--do^  pnty* 
tell  me  what  we  AaU  do,  to  meet  his 
yeiy  considerate  proceedings  T 


we  each  of  ns,' 
benevolently  suggested,  'farooght  la  se- 
parate action  for  breaoh  of  promiae  ct 
marriage  against  him  r 

'  Poor  ^ow !  No,'  objected  Goody ; 
'that  would  be  too  cruel  a  punishment.' 

'Let  us  chop  him  into  minoeimwt,' 
said  Laura  Leeson. 

'And  eat  him  afterwards^'  Emma 
Touchwood  added.  'It  is  just  that 
we'll  do.  We  wiU  chop  him  into  minoo- 
meat  Only  let  me  manage  the  a^Bur, 
and  we  will  treat  our  indiscriminate  ad- 
mirer to  a  mess  which  he  ntajf  find 
sayouiy,  if  not  sweet  WiU  yon  bo 
guided  by  me,  young  ladies?  Do  yoih 
aooept  me  for  your  cnmnMmdqwa- 
chief?' 

'We  do!  We  dol'  was  the  geoeral 
V,  with  only  one  dissenting  yoioe. 
K  on  must  not  be  so  yer-ree  cr-r-mel^ 
mes  chores  demoiselles,'  it  expostulated. 
'  I  shall  neyere,  no  nevere  shall  I  see 
poor  Mistere  Howard  put  to  dAL* 

'  O  yes,  you  will  though,'  said  Eomia 
Touchwood,  in  a  tone  which  implied, 
that  implicit  obedience  was  to  follow.  'I 
shall  go  and  consult  jour  mamma  about 
it — indeed  Uie  rest  of  your  mammaa  in- 
generaL' 

n.  THBQBDBAI.. 

Mr.  Jones,  as  &r  as  his  memory  would 
help  him,  certainly  did  not  find  next 
day  that  his  evening's  amusement  bore 
the  morning's  reflection.  Bat  he  waa 
not  yeiy  clear  as  to  what  had  ooourred. 
His  eyes  were  heavy,  and  his  tiioughta 
confused ;  but  he  had  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  he  had  made  a  fbol  or  himselil 
He  had  rushed  coarsely  and  irreverontly 
into  matters,  where  creatures  wap&nar 
to  himself,  without  being  angeb»  might 
well  hesitate  to  tread.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  cried  on  the  house-tops,  or  adver- 
tised in  the  '  Times,'  '  Wanted*  a  jonng- 
" person ** '  (that  is  the  phrase  a  'per- 
son '  in  yemaoular  English  beingof  the 
feminine  gender  only)  'to  comptete 
Mr.  Howard  Jones's  prepaiatoty  aohool- 
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ing,  to  take  care  he  does  not  ML  oat  of 
A  two-pair  window,  and  to  make  herself 
gesDnatdij  nsefdl  ae  keeper  to  a  young 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  feehle  in- 
tellect/ 

Had  he  talked  indiscreetly  to  one  girl 
only,  the  mischief  would  have  been  bad 
enough ;  but  when  he  remembered  that 
be  hi^  said,  he  did  not  remember  what^  to 
he  did  not  at  all  remember  how  many, 
he  fellinto  a  fit  of  deep  repentance.  He 
wished  he  hadn't  done  it ;  yes,  that  he 
did.  What  to  do  now  he  did  not  know, 
and  would  have  given  something  to  any- 
body that  would  tell  him.  His  break- 
&st  muffins  got  cold  and  leathery  before 
a  guiding  ray  had  enlightened  his  soul. 
His  gropings  in  the  dark  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  sharp,  short  stroke  of 
the  postman's  knock. 

Mr.  Jones's  correspondence  was  not 
large.  The  poet  seldom  brought  him 
much  besides  his  monthlies,  Ms  week- 
lies, and  his  daily  paper.  Written  inyi- 
tations  have  an  aspect  of  their  own; 
cards  in  envelopes  speak  for  themselves ; 
Mr.  Jones  was  therefore  startled  at  be- 
holding the  silver  salver  decorated  with 
four  unmistakable  bUlets-douz.  The 
fiirst  was  roeepink,  with  a  blush-white 
seal ;  the  second  was  blue-gray,  sealed 
with  bottle-green  wax,  which  had  either 
been  clumsuy  smeared  in  the  sealing,  or 
the  writer  hiud  intended  to  send  a '  loss.' 
The  third  was  of  ordinary  cream-laid 
paper,  with  a  big  &mily  seid  of  ver- 
miiion  wax.  The  fourth,  of  stout  white 
ivory  paper,  bore  three  difiEerent  seals  of 
three  different  hues,  and  had  altogether 
a  formidable  official  look,  as  if  it  came 
from  the  Board-room  of  some  Ladies' 
Mutual  AntL-jilt  Assurance  Society. 

With  a  beating  heart  he  took  the 
rose-pink  envelope,  opened  it,  and  read 
as  follows : — 

*Mi8S  Touchwood  presents  hercom- 
phmenis  to  Mr.  Ho^rard  Jones,  and  ac- 
cording to  invitation,  popoees  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  lundung  with  him  at 
two  o'clock  this  afternoon.  Whatever 
pie  she,  Mis  Touchwood,  partakes  ot, 
she  strongly  advises  Mr.  Howard  Jones 
to  eat  humble  pie.  In  that  case,  though 
deserving  to  fear  the  worst,  she  lenienUy 
allows  Imn  to  hope  the  beet.' 

*Pie?  Mince  pie?*  he  muttered.  *I 
now  remember  mince  pie  was  running 
in  my  head ;  how  it  was  made ;  whelher 
young  ladies  ever  made  it  now;  whe- 
ther they  ever  ate  it;  whether  it  was 
better  before  Christmas  or  after.  Con- 
found mince  pie,  and  everything  belong- 
iog  to  it  1  "  Though  deserving  to  fiear 
the  worst."  That  means  her  two  big 
brothers,  I  sappose.     I  don't  care  much 


for  them ;  I  care  more  for  her.  ''Leni- 
ently allows  him  to  hope  for  the 
best"  The  bestl  That's  impossible. 
She's  too  j^retty  by  half  ever  to  accept 
me.  She  isn't  tall — ^black-brown  hur 
and  hazel  eyes — quite  a  little  thing,  in 
fact.  I  could  carry  her  about  in  my 
arms;  ^ad  of  the  job  too.  And  so 
sharp  t  Knows  what  she's  about ;  never 
loses  her  wits.  If  I  had  only  said 
nothing  to  the  other  girls  1  Ah  I  Let 
us  see  what  we  have  in  this  one.' 

The  bottle-green  seal  was  broken 
without  any  response  to  the  missive 
kiss;  and  with  some  difficulty  Mr. 
Jones  deciphered  a  series  of  pot- 
hooks, whicn,  being  interpreted,  stood 
thus: — 

*  I>eer  sir, — ^I  little  thought  yon  wood 
wound  my  hart  by  fsaoh  an  act  of  cruel 
falsewood  as  to  ask  other  partoners  to 
taste  off  your  minse  py.  You  proposed 
it  to  mee  the  first  of  awl,  and  I  shall  sir- 
tainly  come  to  daim  my  rites  at  too  a 
clock  this  after  none.  1  hope  by  this 
time  you  sea  your  error  in  not  bestowing 
your  pyson  one  young  Ladv  Only  who 
is  deer  Sir  yours  to  come  and 

*NOBAH  LONGOHAim.' 

'Silly  creature!'  muttered  Jones, 
somewhat  contemptuously,  'to  accuse 
me  of  "cruel  feilsewood"  and  of  be- 
stowing my  "jgrson"  more  than  one 
young  lady.  Fine  ^1,  nevertheless; 
perhaps,  however,  a  httle  too  long.  If 
she  should  really  be  fond  of  me  I  Poor 
thing !  I  shouldn't  much  wonder.'  And 
he  complacently  took  unctbn  to  his  soul 
at  the  idea  of  that  pleasing  incident.  It 
even  made  him  forget  his  troubles  for  a 
moment 

'But  what's  this  double-crested 
affiiir?*  he  asked  hiTyiftelf,  as  his  eye 
caught  the  brilliant  seal  bearing  a  tiger 
rampcuit  and  a  blazing  bombshell. 

His  eyes  opened  very  wide  as  he 
read: — 

'  Dear  sir,— In  order  to  avert  unplea- 
sant consequences  from  yourself,  and  to 
avoid  giving  occasion  for  iU-natured 
gossip,  I  have  been  advised  to  aaoept  the 
invitation  you  so  pressingly  gave  me  for 
two  o'clock  this  day,  the  2~th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

'  It  ia  needless  to  say  that  Kinoe  Pis  is 
to  me  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference 
(indeed  I  regard  it  as  merely  a  pretexi), 
provided  your  explanation  be  satisfactory. 
As  I  cannot  suspect  you  of  the  baseness 
of  trifling  with  a  young  girl's  fresh 
affections,  I  therefore  remain,  sir,  until 
two  o'clock, 

'  Tour  obedient  servant, 

'SabahSthfhens. 
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*  P.S.— After  oar  iuteryiew.  Papa  will 
call,  aooompanied  by  his  legal  adviser,  at 
any  hour  you  please  to  fix. — S.  8/ 

As  for  the  letter  with  the  triple  seals, 
it  tamed  out,  on  inspection,  to  be  a  joint 
communication  from  Laura^  Goody,  and 
Mdlle.  Petitoee.  It  set  forth  their 
wrongs^  reproached  him  with  cruelty, 
and  also  announced  the  yisit  of  the  tno 
at  two. 

It  was  already  past  one  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Ml  of  these  thunderbolts 
was  therefore  imminent  A  bright  idea 
suddenly  struck  him.  He'd  be  '  not  at 
home '  actually,  and  not  merely  hypo- 
heticaJly  and  in  theory.  He  would  go 
out  and  breathe  the  air,  to  calm  his 
nerves  and  get  an  appetite  for  dinner. 
Before  he  could  execute  the  manoeuvre^ 
a  cairiage  drove  up  to  the  door,  which, 
being  opened,  admitted  three  dajoasels  to 
the  entrance-hall,  where  he  had  come  to 
take  his  hat  and  gloves. 

'Here  I  am,  sir,'  said  Miss  Touch- 
wood, oSenng  her  hand,  *  according  to 
promise.* 

*  And  I  too,*  Norah  added,  very  lacka- 
daisically. 

*  And  I  likewise,  at  your  service,  sir,' 
said  the  Stephens,  with  a  curtsey  of  the 
stiffest  quality. 

'And  here,*  continued  Emma,  'are 
our  three  young  injured  friends,  support- 
ing each  other  in  Mr.  Leeson's  carriage. 
How  d'ye  do,  dears?  We've  met  to 
perform  a  painfU  task.  Let  us  proceed 
at  once  to  the  Council  Chamber,  the 
Court  of  Justice — ^the  drawing-room. 
Mr.  Howard  Jones^  your  arm,  if  you 
please,  sir.' 

The  swain  obeyed,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  apartment  in  which  he  could  easily 
guess  his  own  condemnation  was  to  be 
pronounced.  While  mounting  the  stairs 
his  companion  whispered,  'Be  a  man, 
Howard  Jones,  and  not  a  boy;  be  as 
cheerful  as  your  nerves  will  let  you; 
attend  to  what  I  say  and  do;  and  don't 
be  afraid  of  a  few  meny  girls.' 

He  thanked  her  with  a  look  of  such 
intelligence  as  to  indicate  that  his  young 
ideas  were  beginning  to  shoot 

'Take  your  seats,  ladies,'  Miss 
Touchwood  said,  addressing  them  as 
soon  as  the  drawing-room  was  reached, 
and  assuming  the  office  of  Presidente 
without  waiting  to  be  voted  into  the 
chair.  'The  culprit— a  great  culprit, 
.  isn't  he  ? — is  before  you.  His  only  noye 
lies  ill  surrendering  unconditionally — ^in 
throwing  himself  upon  your  mercy.  In 
token  ofwhiuh,  sir,  go  into  that  comer, 
and,  by  way  of  humiliation,  sit  on  a 
stool  mere  and  repeat  some  edifying 
nursery  rhyme.* 


Howard  Jones  took  the  hint  like  one 
inspired.  He  went  into  the  comer, 
squatted  down  on  a  footstool,  and  hu- 
morously acting  his  part,  repeated — 

'LftaeJidc  Homer, 
Sat  io  a  comer. 

Eating  a  Cbrlstmoa  Pie ; 
He  put  in  hlB  thumbs 
And  pulled  oat  a  plum, 

Saying  **  Wbat  a  good  boy  am  I  r* 

The  girls  laughed  heartily  at  Jonee*3 
mimicry— a  telent  of  which  they  never 
suspected  him  capable — and  the  langh 
put  them  into  even  better  humour  than 
they  were  before. 

•Come  from  your  comer,  good  boy 
Homer,'  the  little  presidente  com- 
manded. 'Take  your  seat,  sir,  before 
us  on  that  music-stool  of  repentance. 
Sister  Stephens,  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, the  prisoner  is  at  your  disposaL' 

'I  wish  him  well  out  of  iv  Norah 


'You  remember  the  offer  you  made 
me  last  night?'  his  accuser  asked  in  a 
tone  of  severity.  '  You  shake  your  head 
OS  if  you  didn't  You  don't?  Well,  I 
do ;  and  it*s  my  turn  now,  sir.  I  have 
a  metagram— a  metagram,  sir — here 
which  has  never  been  published;  and 
unless  you  guess  it  correctly  in  all  ite 
changes,  I  uiall  hold  you  to  your  pro- 
posal and  ite  consequences.    Listen : 

*  Deep  beneath,  not  on,  the  land. 
On  four  well-balanc'd  legs  I  stand. 
Half  consonants,  half  vowda    Trj 
To  goeas  my  aeecet  history. 
Dark  I  am  as  Sbeba'a qneen; 
As  wealthy  too ;  with  silver  sheen 
I  oftA  glitter.    Qems  and  gold 
Unseen,  bedeck  my  bosom  cold.* 

'Thafs  a  delightful  puzzler,'  said 
Laura  Leeeon.  'I  wonder  whose  ad- 
mirer, whose  gallant  knieht,  Mr.  Howard 
Jones  will  prove  himself  now.  Will  ho 
be  Miss  Stephens*s  after  all?* 

Miss  Touchwood,  passing  before  him, 
as  if  to  reach  a  boolc  of  prints,  tnmed 
her  head  towards  him  and,  in  a  whisper 
inaudible  to  the  others,  breathed  out 

'MINE.' 

'  Mine  !'  shouted  Jones,  clasping  his 
hands  with  joy,  and  yet  scarcely  daring 
to  believe  his  ears. 

•How  very  provoking t  He  has 
jessed  it  righC  aaid  Sister  Stephens 
in  great  surprise.  'It is  amine.  Bat 
there  is  more  to  follow.  It  goes  on  thus : 
listen  again: 

'  — ^  Change  my  flnt  letter,  and  I  am 
What  made  the  wortby  sire  of  Ham 
Forget  himself; ' 

Here  liiss  Touchwood  slyly  trMed 
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'with  her  finger  on  Jones's  open  hand 
the  letter  W.    Miss  Stephens  continued 

*  —  what  made  Jones  (Howard) 
80  bam  a  knave,  bo  sad  a  coward. 
As  to  persuade  a  helpless  moid. 
That  be  was  serioos  when  be  said. 
That  be  with  her  would  eat  Minoe  Pie, 
Until  it  were  his  lot  to  die, 
Of  love— no  lew  of  indigestion. 
Or  drink,  or~-'' 

'Wine I'  agam  shouted  Jones,  de- 
lighted. '  It's  no  use  going  on  with  the 
metagiam  any  further.  The  answer  to 
this  change  mtut  be  wine !' 

'The  cap  fits,*  said  his  questioner 
sharply.  'I  was  going  to  give  him 
kine,  and  line,  and  bine,  and  sine,  and 
tine,  and  vine,  to  exercise  his  ingenuity ; 
but,  as  he  says,  it's  of  no  use  now.  Me 
has  got  the  due,  and  1  give  it  up. 
He's  as  'cute  this  afternoon  as — a  knit- 
tin^needle.* 

'^ut  mayn't  I  tease  him,'  asked  &ir 
Petitose,  'with  my  cr-r-ross  questions 
and  my  cr-r-rooked  answers  ?' 

'And  majrn't  I  tell  him,'  Laura  in- 
quired, 'my  horrible  story  about  Ma- 
dame Bluechigiion,  who  murdered  her 
husbands  and  kept  their  scalps  in  a 
closet  to  make  new  chignons,  when—' 

m.  THE  BEFABATIOK. 

'After  what  hfia  happened,'  Miss 
Touchwood  interrupted,  'it  is  needless 
to  beat  longer  about  the  bush.  Ojf 
eoune  he  mud  marry  one  of  us.' 

'Certainly,'  replied  Goody,  struck 
with  the  idea;  'it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise.  The  only  difficulty  now  will 
be  to  decide  which  of  us  is  to  have  the 
honour  of  bis  hand.' 

'  Which  of  us,  if  you  please,  yotmg 
ladies,'  Miss  Touchwood  asked,  raising 
her  voice — '  which  of  us  is  to  undertake 
the  task  of  rearing  this  young  gentle- 
man to  the  age  of  reason  ?' 

'  Perhaps  the  best  way  will  be  to  draw 
lots  for  him,*  little  Laura  Leeson  diffi- 
dently suggested.  'I  will  write  each 
of  our  names  on  six  bits  of  paper ;  I 
will  fold  them  all  exactly  alike;  we 
will  put  them  into  that  china  vase, 
shake  them  well  up,  and  permit  the 
dear  creature  to  draw  for  us  blindfold 
on  his  knees.' 

'That  won't  do,'  interposed  Miss 
Touchwood.  '  It  will  be  ikr  too  great  a 
condescension  on  our  part  to  let  him 
draw  for  u$.  Take  six  similar  pieces  of 
paper;  write  hit  name  on  one;  fold 
them  alike,  shake  them  well  together  in 
the  vase,  and  thrai  imH  draw  to  see  who 
is  to  have  him— for  worse,  as  there  is 
little  chanoe  of  his  beooming  better.' 


'  That  would  be  quite  a  proper  mode 
of  proceeding,'  said  Miss  Stephens,  still 
persisting  in  her  resentment ;  '  only  if  I 
were  to  get  him,  I  should  not  know 
what  to  do  with  my  prize.  It  would  be 
like  winning  an  elephant  or  catching  a 
Tartar — ^no,  nothing  half  so  civilised  as 
a  Tartar— but  a  lout  who  thinks  it  fUn 
to  make  fools  of  poor  simple  inexpe- 
rienced gi-g^-girls,  who  has  no  sense  of 

ga-gallantry .'     The  sentence  was 

finished  with  the  aid  of  sobs  and  the 
unfurling  of  the  embroidered  podcet- 
handkerchief. 

Howard  Jones  looked  round  to  see  if 
it  were  not  possible  to  retreat  into  a  cup- 
board, or  to  bolt  up  the  chimney,  or  to 
take  a  harlequin's  leap  out  of  the  win- 
dow. But  no  cupboard  was  visible 
there,  only  shelves  laden  with  china  and 
other  fragilities ;  the  coals  in  the  patent 
fireplace  blazed  far  too  fiercely,  and  the 
hole  by  which  the  smoke  escaped  was 
much  too  small,  to  allow  of  nis  exit 
that  way.  As  to  the  window,  he  well 
remembered  that  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  gravel  path  was  consider- 
able. So  he  remained  where  he  was, 
resigned  to  his  &te,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
fair  tormentors.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
was  a  little  sustained  by  a  glance  of 
encouragement  from  Miss  Touchwood's 
eyes. 

'  Don't  take  on  so,  dear,'  said  Laura 
to  Sarah,  who  continued  to  ply  her  em- 
broidezed^andkeichief.  '  'Tis  n't  likely 
you'll  win  him;  six  to  one  against  you. 
No  more  shall  I.  I  never  did  yet  win 
the  least  little  thing  at  a  raffle ;  there 
isn't  therefore  the  slightest  chance  of 
m>  ever  winning  that  great  thing  there. 
But  you  know,  dear,  though  the  lottery 
will  DO  binding  upon  hwi^  it  need  not 
be  so  upon  us.  If  we  don't  like  to  fol- 
low it  up,  we  can  get  out  of  it  by  refer- 
ring to  our  pas  ana  our  mas.' 

'True,  Laura,  dear;  I  never  thought 
of  that.  I  won't  give  way  to  abeolute 
despair.  There  »  a  means  of  escape 
out  of  the  monster's  dutches.*  And  the 
handkerchief  found  its  way  back  at  last 
into  its  natural  hidine-place. 

'Then  you  give  the  poor  fellow  no 
choice  at  all,'  inteiposed  tall  Norah 
Longchamps,  in  a  lachrymose  tone. 
'  Pemaps  in  his  heart  he  may  have  some 
little  preference  of  his  own.' 

'  Nonsense  I'  said  Emma  Touchwood, 
sharply.  '  How  should  a  helpless  crea- 
ture like  that  have  any  heart,  or  any 
choice  ?  Look  at  him ;  if  he  had  any 
preference  -and  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
be  hat  a  preference'  (this  was  said  with 
a  stem  glance  at  Norah  and  a  much 
less  severe  look  at  the  penitent  young 
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gentlemftn) — '  if  he  did  presome  to  have 
a  prefeienoe  under  the  ciroamstanoes* 
do  yon  think  that  he  would  dare  to  ez- 
preasit?* 

*  I  fear  not,'  responded  Norah  with  a 
sigh ;  *  but  how  dome  girls  do  cany  all 
hSoie  them  t' 

*  For  your  good,  you  silly  Maypole/ 
retorted  Emma.  'What  would  you  do 
wiiii  such  a  tiling  as  that  ?  You'd  be 
a  oouple  of  grown-up  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
with  no  need  of  any  cruel  uncle  to 
stray  you  in  the  wilderness  of  this 
wicked  world.  You'd  only  want  a  robin 
redbreast  to  come  and  cover  you  up  with 
leaves.' 

'Never  mind,'  persisted  Norah;  'it 
is  very  hard,  if  he  wishes  to  select-- — ' 

*  Gome,  Miss  Longchamps,'  said 
Laura,  laughing ;  '  the  lots  are  ready ; 
you  see  it's  all  fkir.  Here  is  the  vase; 
and  if  you're  afraid  of  dying  an  old 
maid,  you  have  your  chanoe  of  escape 
now,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.* 

'Shake  them  up  well,'  sai^  Sarah 
Stephens;  'I  tremble  to  think  of  the 
oonsequenoes.' 

'I  cannot  help  trembling  too,*  said 
little  Laura,  'although  I'm  sure  I 
scarcely  know  why.* 

'Stopl*  said  Miss  Touchwood,  with 
a  sudden  outburst  of  self-devotion  for 
the  general  good.  '  Unless  you  wish  it 
and  insist  upon  it,  ladies,  we  will  not 
proceed  ftutiier  with  this  unpleasant 
business.  I  see  a  way  of  avoicting  the 
painful  trial.  It  will  be  best  not  to 
keve  the  result  to  chance.  Some  (^ 
you  seem  apprehensive  of  what  may 
•occur.  Well,  I  am  not;  so  i  will  re- 
lieve you  of  your  fears.  I  sacrifice  my- 
self Kir  your  common  welfare :  I  will 
marry  Mr.  Howard  Jones  1' 

Poor  Jones  looked  up  like  the  negro 
(now  historical)  fonnerlv  painted  on  an 
•emancipation  banner,  wnom  an  emanci- 
pator, un&stening  his  fetters,  bids  '  Be 
nee !'  He  clearly  preferred  having  one 
dictatreas  to  being  at  the  meroy  of  half 
«  dozen  plagues. 

'  Dear  me !  dear  me !'  groaned  Norah 
Longchamps.  *  She  takes  him  of  her 
own  accord,  without  giving  anybody  else 
a  chance !  What  a  girl  I  Without  even 
asking  his  consent,  or  inquiring  if  he 
doesn  t  like  some  other  girl  better  V 

Laura  Leeson  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, as  if  her  conscience  were  unbur- 
thened  of  a  heavy  responsibility.  The 
other  girls  giggled  right  merrily.  Sarah's 


more  be  put  in  requisition. 

'  Allow  me  to  explain  the  grounds  of 
my  resolve,'  Enmia  Touchwood  gaily 


continued.  'As  we  are  alone,  ^ 
ladies,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that 
have  always  determined,  if  ever  I  mar- 
ried, to  wear  the — the— the  crown  and 
sceptre.  No  hectoring,  oow-killing  hus- 
band for  me;  I  should  very  soon  put 
him  in  his  place.  Not  that  I  should 
object  to  a  hero  like  Hercules ;  neither 
should  I  want  him  to  ply  the  distaff 
and  the  spindle ;  but  he  must  acknow- 
ledge me  as  the  ruling  power.  He  may 
play  the  king  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
provided  that  I  am  viceroy  over  him. 
I  had  rather  be  queen  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands  than  housemaid  to  the  brother 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  You  see^ 
then,  young  ladies,  it  would  be  turning 
my  back  on  Providence  to  let  slip  such 
a  chance  as  this;  especially  as,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  suits  my  purpose,  it 
saves  you  all  from  having  to  take  a  psin- 
ful  step.  Nay,  some  of  you  even,  if  I 
may  believe  mv  ears,  would  utterly  re- 
fuse to  take  it 

Miss  Stephens  looked  up  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  which  was 
anything  but  affirmative ;  while  Norah 
ventured  to  expostulate, '  You  must  not 
be  quite  so  sure  of  that.' 

'  In  respect  to  you,  dear,  I  am  not  sure 
at  all ;  but  we'll  make  it  up  to  you  by- 
and-by.  You  shall  have  my  elder 
brother.  Sir  Harry,  if  you  like,  after  you 
have  learned  to  spelL  He's  nearly  as 
big  a  booby  as  Howard,  and  much  better 
looking.  You'll  then  be  Lady  Toudi- 
wood,  while  I  shall  be  plain  Mrs. 
Howard  Jones— «  good  old  Welsh 
name  nevertheless.  Jones,  or  Jofan'i^ 
^that  is  John's  son  or  John's  daughter) 
is  quite  as  ancestral  as  the  O'  tif  the 
Irish,  or  the  Mao  of  the  Scotch.  Will 
that  comfort  you  the  least  in  the  world?* 

'  WeU,  ye—es  1  It  is  better  than ' 

'Much  better  than  nothing,  voa 
wisely  think.  It  is  better  for  you  than 
Howard  Jones  would  be;  because  I 
shall  be  there  to  take  care  of  you  both 
— of  booby  brother  and  maypole  sister- 
in-law.  For  it  is  understood,  dear,  that 
in  all  ordinary  matters  you  will  pay  us 
the  oompliment  to  consult  tu — Howard 
and  me. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Norah,  wipmg  her 
eyes.  'But  are  you  quite  sure  that 
Mr.  Jones  will — will  have  you  ?' 

'  Mr.  Howard  Jones  I'  said  the  lady 
appealed  to,  in  not  an  imperious  but  a 
decided  tone  of  voice. 

'  Yes,  Miss  Touchwood,*  said  the  gen- 
tleman, immediately  answering  to  the 
call. 

'  Will  you,  Howard  Jones,  take  me^ 
Emma  Touchwood,  for  your  wedded 
wife? 
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*  Most  certainly  I  will,  with  ibe  great- 
€Bt  €i  plearare.' 

•Say  simply  "I  will,"  if  you  please. 
It  is  more  formal  and  business-like, 
though  less  polite.' 

'I  will,'  was  the  obedient  response. 

•Will  you,  Howard  Jones,  serve,  ho- 
noor,  and  obey  me,  Emma  Touchwood  ? 
Will  you  loye  and  cheri^  me  in  sick- 
ness and  in  health,  forsaking  all  other, 
until  death  us  do  part  ?' 

•I  will,*  was  again  very  cheerfully 
replied. 

*  Very  good.  Then  I,  Emma  Touch- 
wood, for  my  part,  agree  to  take  yon« 
Howard  Jones,  for  my  wedded  husband, 
to  love  me,  and  serve  me,  and  cherish 
me,  and  the  rest  of  it,  until  death  us  do 
part. — ^I  think  that  is  what  is  called  a 
bargain?' 

•A  sharp  oneP  whispered  Sarah  to 
her  neighbour. 

'Which  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  There's  no  occa- 
sion, Howud,to  buy  the  ring.  This, 
once  my  dear  mothers,  fits  me  exactly. 
I  shall  only  want  a  pretty  guard  to  keep 
it  in  its  place,  and— as  a  token  of  our 
engagement  and  a  proof  of  your  affec- 
tion.' 

Howard  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it 
—not  the  most  stupid  or  ungraceful 
thing  he  could  do— and  simply  uttered 
the  words, '  This  very  eveninc;.' 

*  No,  no  I    To-monow  will  be  time ' 
enough.' 

•But  haven't  you  another  brother 
whom  you  can  spare,  dear  £mma,  for 
me  ?*  the  nameless  young  lady  archly 
inquired.  'I  hope  you  wUl  not  qxiite 
forget  your  old  schoolfellow  and  once 
your  dearest  friend.' 

*  Why  you  know  I  have,  Gk)ody  dear. 
There's  my  younger  brother  Tom,  the 
very  thing  for  you.  He't  not  a  booby, 
no  more  than  I  am  myself.  Mamma's 
property  (you  may  have  heard  she  was 
an  heiress)  was  settled  on  the  second 
son.  Tom  is  fond  of  a  country  life — 
shooting,  and  fishing,  and  vineries,  and 
melon  beds ;  and  when  once  he  gets  on 
the  magistrates'  bench,  he  wouldn't 
change  his  little  Squiredom  for  an 
Empire.  Heigh,  Goody  dear  I  what 
do  you  say  to  that,  if  I  can  manage 
it?' 

Gk>odv  said  nothing,  but  blushed  rosy 
red,  and  suddenly  fell  into  deep  refleo- 
tion. 

•i  think  Tom  even  better  looking 
than  Harry,'  Emma  continued^  as 
coolly  as  if  she  were  giving  her  opinion 
<Qf  an  eligible  residence  or  a  becoming 
drtm ;  •  and  he  is  very  nearly  as  well  off 
in  the  world.    Only  you  won't  be  Lady 


Touchwood*  nor  even  (as  your  ikther 
isn't  an  earl)  Lady  Goody  Touchwood. 
So  you  will  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  to  thai  privation,  my  pretty  sister, 
Mrs.  Tom  Touchwood  that  is  to  be.' 

•  Fie^  Emma ;  as  if  I  cared  for  such 
things !' 

• — Ab  titles,  not  much,  my  dear;  as 
a  husband,  perhaps  a  wee  tiny  leede,  and 
no  crime  comxmtted  either.  Bat  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  we  have  undo 
gone  will  make  a  little  refreshment  very 
acceptable.  I  requested  it  to  be  pre- 
pared beforehand.  We  have  only  to 
open  the  folding-doors.' 

She  motioned  to  Mr.  Jones  to  do  so, 
and  then  rose  to  lead  the  way  to  a  table 
laden  with  a  five  o'clock  tea,  besides 
displaying  a  large  mince-pie  surrounded 
witn  seven  minor  pielets. 

•  There  is  a  whole  mince-pie  for  each 
of  us,  to*  quiet  our  consciences,  includ- 
ing Howard's;  and  there  is  the  good 
substantial  pie  for  the  oommuni^  to 
cut  and  come  again.  I  am  sure  we 
have  all  of  us  fairly  earned  it  Have  I 
not  done  riglit,  Howard,  in  ordering 
tins?'  she  awed  her  future  husband,  as 
calmly  and  quietly  as  if  they  had  been 
married  halfnet-dozen  years. 

*I  will,'  replied  the  bewildered  young 
gentleman,  in  whose  head  his  late  in- 
terrogatory was  running.  •That  is,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  you  luive  done  quite 
Tight,  Miss  Touchwood.  It  is  exactly 
what  I  should  have  done  myself,  if 
I  had  only  had  the  sense,  to  think  of 
it- 
She  rewarded  him  with  an  approving 
smile.  •  When  all  is  over  and  settled/ 
she  added,  addressing  her  friends^  'you 
will  accept  some  better  entertainment 
than  this — at  which  I  particularly  wish 
to  present  to  Miss  Stephens  a  cousin  of 
mine  whom  we  are  expecting  ftom  the 
Gape.  He's  only  a  captain,  not  very 
rich,  and  ia  getting  old — he  must  ie 
turned  of  th^;  but  he's  a  capital 
fellow,  nevertheless,  and  I  know  he 
would  like  to  sell  his  commission  and 
settle  down.  But  we  shall  not  be  gone 
long ;  shall  we^  Howard  ?  This  is  not 
the  time  of  year  for  a  very  extendcxl 
wedding  trip;  is  it  Howard?  Besides, 
I  don't  want  to  lose  the  New  Year's 
parties,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of 
business  upon  our  hands.  We  will  try, 
however,  to  give  you  as  good  mince  pies 
after  Christmas  as  you  have  had  before 
it  By  the  way,  Howard,  please  cut  up 
the  large  pie  and  hand  it  round.' 

•  I  will,  dear  Emma;  I  will,  I  will  1* 
A  few  minutes  afterwards,  a  thunder- 
ing knock  at  the  door  was  speedily 
foUowed  by  loud  laughter  in  the  hall. 
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and  the  Bound  of  footsteps  mshing  up- 
wards. It  was  young  Sir  Harrj  and 
his  brother  Tom  Touchwood,  followed 
by  the  three  brotliers  Leeson.  Then, 
more  knocks,  preceded  by  the  rumbling 
of  wheels,  filled  tlie  drawing-room  with 
a  party  of  smiling  mammas. 

*  Glad  to  see  you  ladies,'  said  Eknma, 
still   doing  the  honours;   *but   it   is 


finished  now.  There  is  no  more  minoe 
pie.    It  is  all  done ;  aU.' 

'  At  least  give  us  a  cup  of  tea,'  young 
Sir.  Harry  said, '  and  let  us  have  a  little 
dance  over  the  crumbs.' 

'  Dat  is  better  dan  putting  Mistoe 
Jones  to  dibi,  I  shall  play,'  said  smiling 
Petitose,  'a  pr-r-retty  Minoe-Pie  Walts 
for  yon  all  to  dance  ti^ 
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